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NOTE    ON   PAGE  374. 


SmcB  this  page  was  printed,  I  have  received  from  Captain 
Ericsson  a  more  exact  report  of  the  performance  of  the 
model  engine  of  ten-horse  power.  It  appears  that,  in  long- 
continued  woric,  its  average  consumption  of  fuel  is  25  lbs. 
per  honr,  or  2*6  lbs.  per  horse  power.  This  is  considered 
excessive  by  the  inventor,  and  ascribed  to  the  small  dimen- 
sionB  of  the  engine.  An  engine  of  larger  power  is  now 
being  constructed  at  New  York,  which,  it  is  expected,  will 
work  with  much  greater  economy  of  fuel. 


RAILWAY  ECONOMY. 


CHAPTER  L 

IKFLUENCE  OF  DCFBOYED  TBANSPOBT  ON  CIVILISATIOK. 

L  The  art  by  which  the  products  of  labour  and  thought, 
and  the  persons  who  labour  and  think,  are  transferred  from 
place  to  place,  is,  more  than  anj  other,  essential  to  social 
advancement  Without  it  no  other  art  can  progress.  A 
people  wlio  does  not  possess  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  emerged 
from  barbarism.  A  people  who  has  not  made  some  advances 
in  it  caanot  jet  have  risen  above  a  low  state  of  civilisation. 
Nevertheless,  this  art  has  been,  of  all  others,  the  latest  in 
attaining  a  state  of  perfection,  so  late,  indeed,  that  the  future 
historian  of  social  progress  will  record,  without  anj  real  viola- 
tion of  truth,  that  its  creation  is  one  of  the  events  which  have 
most  eminently  signalised  the  pfresent  age  and  generation. 
For,  although  transport  by  land  and  water  was  practised  by 
our  forefathers,  its  condition  was  so  immeasurably  below 
that  to  which  it  has  been  carried  in  our  times,  that  a  more 
adequate  idea  of  its  actual  state  will  be  conveyed  by  calling 
it  a  new  art,  than  by  describing  it  as  aii-improvenieBt^o^  the 
old  one. 

But  if  human  invention  have  been  late  in  directing  its 
powers  to  this  object,  it  must  be  admitted  to  have  nobly 
compensated  for  the  tardiness  of  its  action  by  the  incom- 
parable rapidity  of  advancement  it  has  produced,  when  once 
they  hare  been  brought  into  play.  Within  an  hundred  years 
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more  has  been  accomplished  in  facilitating  and  expediting 
intercommunication  than  was  effected  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  to  the  middle  of  the  last  centurj.  This  statement 
maj^  perhaps,  appear  strained  and  exaggerated,  but  it  will 
bear  the  test  of  examination. 

The  geographical  conditions  of  the  world,  the  distribution 
of  the  people  who  inhabit  it,  and  the  exclusive  appropriation 
of  its  natural  productions  destined  for  their  use,  to  the 
various  countries  of  which  it  consists,  have  imposed  on 
mankind  the  necessity  of  intercommunication  and  commerce. 
Commerce  is  nothing  more  than  the  interchange  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  industry  between  people  and  people.  Such  in- 
terchange presupposes  the  existence  of  the  art  of  transport 
by  land  and  water.  In  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  this 
art  will  be  the  extent  of  commerce. 

A  people  incapable  of  communicating  with  others  must 
subsist  exclusively  upon  the  productions  of  its  own  labour 
and  its  own  soil.  But  nature  has  given  us  desires  after  the 
productions  of  other  soils  and  other  climates.  Besides  this, 
the  productions  of  each  particular  soil  or  country  are  ob- 
tainable in  superfluity.  They  are  infinitely  more  in  quantity 
than  the  people  by  whom  and  amidst  whom  they  are  pro« 
duced  have  need  of;  while  other  and  distant  peoples  are  in  a 
like  situation,  having  a  superfluity  of  some  products  and  an 
insufficiency  or  a  total  absence  of  others.  The  people  of 
South  Carolina  and  Greorgia  have  a  superfluity  of  cotton, 
the  people  of  the  West  India  Islands  have  a  superfluity  of 
coffee  and  tobacco,  the  people  of  Louisiana  have  a  superfluity 
of  sugar,  the  people  who  inhabit  the  vast  valley  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  have  a  superfluity  of  com  and  cattle, 
the  people  of  civilised  Europe  have  a  superfluity  of  the 
products  of  mechanical  labour,  those  of  France  have  a  super- 
fluity of  silk  goods,  those  of  England  of  manufactured  cotton, 
porcelain,  and  hardware.  Each  of  these  various  peoples  is 
able  and  willing-  to  supply  the  others  with  those  productions 
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in  which  themselyes  abound,  and  to  receive  in  exchange 
those  of  which  thej  stand  in  need,  and  which  abound  else- 
where. 

But,  to  accomplish  such  interchanges,  means  of  transport 
must  be  provided,  and  this  transport  must  be  sufficiently 
cheap,  speedy,  safe,  and  regular,  to  enable  these  several  pro- 
dactions  to  arrive  with  their  consumers,  and  be  delivered  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  will  be  compatible  with  the 
sbiUty  of  the  consumer  to  purchase  them. 

Among  the  advantages  which  attend  improved  means  of 
tnmsport,  one  of  the  most  prominent  is  that  of  lowering  the 
price  of  all  commodities  whatever  in  the  market  of  con- 
sumption, and  thereby  stimulating  production.  The  price 
paid  for  an  article  by  its  consumer  consists  of  two  elements : 
1st,  the  price  paid  for  the  article  to  its  producer  at  the 
place  of  its  production ;  and,  2ndly,  the  expense  of  conveying 
it  from  that  place  to  the  consumer.  In  this  latter  element 
is  included  the  cost  of  its  transport  and  the  commercial  ex- 
penses connected  with  such  transport.  These  last  include  a 
variety  of  items  which  enter  largely  into  the  price  of  the 
commodity,  such  as  the  cost  of  transport,  properly  so  called, 
the  interest  on  the  price  paid  to  the  producer  proportionate  to 
the  time  whicb  elapses  before  it  reaches  the  consumer,  the 
insurance  against  damage  or  loss  during  the  transport.  This 
insurance  must  be  paid  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  con- 
somer.  1£  it  be  not  effected  by  those  who  convey  the  com- 
modity to  the  consumer,  the  value  of  the  goods  which  may 
be  lost  or  damaged  in  the  transport  will  necessarily  be  charged 
in  the  price  of  those  which  arrive  safe.  In  either  case  the 
consumer  pays  the  insurance.  There  are  also  the  charges 
for  storage,  packing,  transhipment,  and  a  variety  of  other 
eofmmercial  details,  the  total  of  which  forms  a  large  proportion 
of  the  ultimate  price  paid  by  the  consumer. 

In  many  cases,  these  expenses  incidental  to  transport 
amount  to  confiderably  more  than  half  the  real  price  of  the 
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artide ;  in  some  thej  amount  to  three-fourths  or  four-fifths, 
or  even  a  larger  proportion. 

Let  us  take  the  example  of  raw  cotton  produced  on  the 
plains  of  South  Carolina  or  Georgia.  This  article  is  packed 
in  bales  hj  the  producer  at  the  place  of  production.  These 
are  then  transported  to  Charleston  or  Savannah,  whence 
thej  are  exported  to  Liverpool.  Arriving  at  Liverpool,  they 
are  transferred  upon  the  railway,  by  which  they  are  trans« 
ported  to  Manchester,  Stockport,  Preston,  or  some  other  seat 
of  manufacture.  The  raw  material  is  there  taken  by  the 
manufacturer,  spun  into  thread,  woven  into  cloth,  bleached 
and  printed,  glazed,  and  finished  for  the  consumers.  It  is 
then  repacked,  and  again  placed  on  the  railway  and  trans- 
ported once  more  to  Liverpool,  when  it  is  re-embarked  for 
Charleston  or  Savannah,  for  example.  Arriving  there,  it  is 
again  placed  on  a  railway  or  in  a  steam-boat,  and  is  trans- 
ported to  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  finally  returns  to 
the  very  place  at  which  it  originally  grew,  and  is  repurchased 
by  its  own  producer.  Without  going  into  arithmetical  details, 
it  will  be  abundantly  apparent  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
price  thus  paid  for  the  manufactured  article  is  to  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  the  transport  and  commercial  expenses. 
The  article  has  made  the  circuit  of  almost  half  the  globe 
before  it  has  found  its  way  back  in  its  manufactured  state. 

The  products  of  agricultural  labour  have,  in  general,  great 
bulk  with  proportionately  small  value.  The  cost  of  trans- 
port has  consequently  a  great  influence  upon  the  price  of 
these  in  the  market  of  consumption.  Unless,  therefore,  this 
transport  can  be  effected  with  considerable  economy,  these 
products  must  be  consumed  on  the  spot  where  they  are 
produced. 

In  the  case'  of  many  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of 
agriculture,  speed  of  transport  is  as  essential  as  cheapness, 
for  they  will  deteriorate  and  be  destroyed  by  the  operation 
of  time  alone.    Without  great  perfection,  therefore,  in  the 
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art  of  traDsporty  objects  of  this  class  must  necessarily  be 
ooosnmed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  place 
where  they  are  raised.  Such  are,  for  example,  the  products 
of  the  dairy,  the  farm-yard^  and  the  garden. 

la  countries  where  transport  is  dear  and  slow,  there  con- 
ttqoently  arises  great  disadvantage,  not  only  to  the  rural, 
hot  also  to  the  urban  population.  While  the  class  of  articles 
just  referred  to  are  at  a  ruinously  low  price  in  the  rural 
districts,  they  are  at  a  ruinously  high  price  in  the  cities  and 
larger  dass  of  towns.  In  the  country,  where  they  exist  in 
soperfloity,  they  fetch  comparatively  nothing :  in  the  towns, 
where  the  supply  is  immeasurably  below  the  demand,  they 
can  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  affluent. 

But  if  sufficiently  cheap  and  rapid  means  of  transport  be 
provided,  these  productions  find  their  way  easily  to  the  great 
centres  of  population  in  the  towns^  and  the  rural  population 
which  produces  them  receives  in  exchange  innumerable 
articles  of  use  and  luxury  of  which  they  were  before  de- 
prived. 

France,  one  of  the  most  civilised  states  of  Europe,  exhibits 
a  deplorable  illustration  of  this.  Notwithstanding  the  fer- 
tility of  her  soil,  the  number,  the  industry,  and  intelligence 
of  her  population,  the  products  of  every  description,  animal 
and  v^etable,  which  abound  in  her  territory,  yet,  from  the 
absence  of  sufficiently  easy  means  of  interconmiunication, 
these  advantages  have  been  hitherto  almost  annihilated.  All 
these  productions,  in  the  place  where  they  are  raised,  can  be 
obtained  at  a  lower  price  than  in  most  other  countries;  and 
jet,  in  consequence  of  the  cost  of  transport,  they  would  attain, 
if  brought  to  the  place  where  they  are  in  demand,  a  price 
which  would  amount  to  a  prohibition  on  their  consumption. 
Fr(Hn  this  cause  the  industry  of  France  has*  long  been  to  a 
great  extent  paralysed. 

In  some  cases  the  price  of  an  article  at  the  place  of  con- 
nunption  consists  exclusively  of  the  cost  of  transport.    An 
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article  has  frequently  no  value  in  the  phice  where  it  is  found, 
which  nevertheless  would  have  a  considerable  value  trans- 
ported elsewhere.  Numerous  instances  of  this  will  occur  in 
the  case  of  manures  used  in  agriculture.  Every  reduction^ 
therefore,  which  can  be  made  in  the  cost  of  the  transport  of 
these,  will  tend  in  a  still  greater  proportion  to  lower  their 
price  to  those  who  use  them. 

Cases  even  occur  in  which  the  cost  of  transport  is  actually 
greater  than  the  price  paid  for  an  article  by  the  consumer. 
This,  which  would  seem  a  paradox^  is  nevertheless  easily 
explained.  An  article  in  a  given  place  may  be  a  nuisance, 
and  its  possessor  may  be  willing  to  pay  something  for  its  re- 
moval. This  article,  however,  transported  to  another  place, 
may  become  eminently  useful,  and  even  be  the  means  of 
stimulating  profitable  production.  The  cleansing  the  common 
sewers  of  a  city  affords  a  striking  example  of  this.  The  filth 
and  ofial  which  are  removed  are  a  nuisance  where  they  exist, 
and  may  even  be  the  cause  of  pestilence  and  death.  Trans- 
ported, however,  to  the  fields  of  the  agriculturist,  they 
become  the  instruments  of  increased  fertility.  Cases  may- 
be cited  where  the  whole  cost  of  transport  will  be  more 
than  covered  by  the  sum  paid  for  the  removal  of  tbe 
nuisance.* 

Every  improvement  in  the  art  of  transport  having  a 
tendency  to  diminish  cost,  and  augment  speed  and  safety, 
operates  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  stimulate  consumption  and 
production,  and  thereby  advance  national  wealth  and  pros- 
perity. When  the  price  of  an  article  in  the  market  of 
consumption  is  reduced  by  this  cause,  the  demand  for  it  is 
increased :  1st,  by  enabling  former  consumers  to  use  it  more 
freely  and  largely;  and,  2ndly,  by  placing  it  within  the  reach 
of  other  classes  of  consumers  who  were  before  compelled  tQ 

*  In  Aberdeen  the  streets  are  swept  every  day,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
1,400L,  and  the  refuse  brings  in  2,0002.  a^year.  In  Perth  the  scavenging 
costs  1,300^  per  annum,  and  the  manure  sells  for  1,7301. 
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abstain  firom  it  by  its  deamess.  The  increase  of  eonsumption 
from  this  cause  is  generally  in  a  larger  ratio  than  the 
diminatiQa  of  price.  The  number  of  consumers  able  and 
willing  to  pay  one  shilling  for  any  proposed  article  is  much 
more  than  twice  the  number  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay 
two  shillings  for  the  same  article. 

But  consumption  is  also  augmented  in  another  way  by 
this  diminution  of  price.  The  saving  effected  by  consumers 
who,  before  the  reduction^  purchased  at  the  higher  price, 
will  now  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  other  articles 
of  use  or  enjoyment,  and  thus  other  branches  of  industry 
axe  stimulated. 

The  improvements  which  cheapen  transport,  necessarily 
including  the  expenditure  of  less  labour  in  effecting  it,  might 
seem,  at  first  view,  to  be  attended  with  injury  to  the  industry 
employed  in  the  business  of  transport  itself,  by  throwing  out 
of  occupation  that  portion  of  labour  rendered  superfluous  by 
the  improvement.  But  experience  shows  the  result  to  be 
the  reverse.  The  diminished  cost  of  transport  invariably 
augmoits  the  amount  of  commerce  transacted,  and  in  a  much 
larger  ratio  than  the  reduction  of  cost;  so  that,  in  fact, 
although  a  less  amount  of  labour  is  employed  in  the  trans- 
port of  a  given  amount  of  commodities  than  before,  a  much 
lai^er  quanti^  of  labour  is  necessary  by  reason  of  the  vast 
increase  of  commodities  transmitted.  The  history  of  the 
arts  supplies  innumerable  examples  of  this.  When  railways 
were  first  brought  into  operation  it  was  declared,  by  the 
opponents  of  this  great  improvement  (for  it  had  opponents, 
and  violent  ones),  that  not  only  would  an  immense  amount 
of  human  industry  connected  with  the  business  of  land  car« 
riage  be  utterly  thrown  out  of  employment,  but  also^  that 
a  great  quantity  of  horses  would  be  rendered  useless.  Ex- 
perience was  not  long  in  supplying  a  striking  proof  of  the 
fallacy  of  this  prevision. 

The  moment  ^e  first  great  line  of  railway  was  brought 
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into  operation  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  the 
traffic  between  those  places  was  quadrupled,  and  it  is  now 
well  known  that  the  quantity  of  labour,  both  human  and 
chevaline,  employed  in  land  carriage  where  railways  have 
been  established,  has  been  increased  in  a  vast  proportion^ 
instead  of  being  diminished. 

In  1846  there  were  seventy-three  stage-coaches  or  lines 
of  omnibus  employed  in  the  transport  of  passengers  to 
and  from  the  several  stations  of  the  North  of  France  Rail- 
way, which  supplied  176  arrivals  and  departures,  had  5776 
places  for  passengers,  and  employed  daily  979  horses.  In 
the  six  months  ending  3l8t  December,  1846|  these  coaches 
transported  486,948  passengers. 

Improvements  in  transport  which  augment  the  speed, 
without  injuriously  increasing  the  expense  or  diminishing 
the  safety,  are  attended  with  effects  similar  to  those  which 
follow  from  cheapness. 

A  part  of  the  cost  of  transport  consists  of  the  interest  on 
the  cost  of  production  chargeable  for  the  time  elapsed  be- 
tween the  departure  of  the  article  from  the  producer  and 
its  delivery  to  the  consumer.  This  element  of  price  is 
clearly  diminished  in  the  exact  proportion  to  the  increased 
speed  of  transport. 

But  increased  speed  of  transport  also  operates  beneficially 
on  commerce  in  another  way.  Numerous  classes  of  articles 
of  production  become  deteriorated  by  time,  and  many  are 
absolutely  destroyed,  if  not  consumed  within  a  certain  time- 
It  is  evident  that  such  articles  admit  of  transport  only  when 
they  can  reach  the  consumer  in  a  sufficiently  sound  state 
for  use  ;  various  classes  of  articles  of  food  come  under  this 
condition. 

While  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  occupied  with  the 
numerous  railway  acts  which  had  been  brought  before  them, 
a  great  mass  of  evidence  was  produced  illustrating  the  ad- 
vantages which  both  producer  and  consumer  would  obtain 
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hj  the  increased  cheapness  and  expedition  of  transport 
which  railways  would  supply.  It  was  shown  that  the  diffi- 
culties attending  transport  bj  common  roads  affected,  in  an 
injurions  manner,  the  grazier  who  supplied  the  markets  with 
▼eal  and  lamb.  Lambs  and  calves  were  generally  sent  by 
the  road ;  and  when  too  young  to  leave  the  mothers  for  so 
long  a  time  as  the  journey  required,  the  producer  was  obliged 
to  send  the  ewes  or  cows  with  them  for  at  least  a  part  of 
the  way.  This  also  rendered  it  impossible  to  send  them  to 
market  sufficiently  young,  which  it  would  have  been  advan- 
tageous to  do,  that  the  mothers  might  feed  off  earlier. 

But,  independently  of  this,  the  animals  of  every  species 
driven  to  market  on  the  common  roads  were  proved  to  suffer 
so  much  from  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  that  when  they 
arrived  at  market  their  flesh  was  not  in  a  wholesome  state. 
They  were  often  driven  till  their  feet  were  sore.  Sheep 
frequently  had  their  feet  literally  worn  off,  and  were  obliged 
to  be  sold  on  the  road  for  what  they  would  fetch.  Extensive 
graziers  declared  that,  in  such  cases,  they  would  be  gainers 
by  a  safe  and  expeditious  transport  for  the  animals,  "  even 
though  it  cost  double  the  price  paid  to  the  drovers." 

Butchers  engaged  in  large  business  in  London  proved 
that  the  cattle  driven  to  that  nuirket  from  considerable 
dbtances  sustained  so  much  injury  that  their  value  was 
considerably  lessened,  owing  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
meat,  arising  from  the  animal  being  slaughtered  in  a  diseased 
state ;  that  the  animal  being  fatigued  and  overdriven  ''  be* 
came  feverish,  his  looks  became  not  so  good,  and  he  lost 
weight  by  the  length  of  the  journey  and  the  fatigue." 

It  was  shown  further,  that  even  steam-vessels,  when  they 
coold  be  resorted  to,  did  not  altogether  remove  this  objection. 
Cattle  arriving  from  Scotland  in  steam-vessels  are  found  iii 
London  to  be  in  an  unnatural  state ;  "  they  seem  stupified, 
and  in  a  state  suffering  from  fatigue." 

It  is  not  merely  the  fatigue  of  travelling  which  injures 
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the  animal,  but  also  the  absence  from  its  accastomed  pasture. 
The  injury  from  this  cause  is  more  or  less,  under  different 
circumstances,  but  always  considerable :  in  order  to  obviate 
this,  a  large  portion  of  the  meat  supplied  to  the  London 
market  was  slaughtered  in  the  country,  and  came  in  this 
state,  in  winter,  from  distances  round  London  to  the  extent 
of  one  hundred  miles.  Li  warm  weather  a  large  quantity  of 
it  was  spoiled.  The  transport  of  calves  and  lambs  from  a 
distance  greater  than  thirty  miles  is  altogether  impracticable 
by  common  roads,  and  even  from  that  distance  is  attended 
with  difficulty  and  injury. 

To  convey  these  and  other  live  cattle  from  a  great  distance, 
not  only  speed  but  evenness  of  motion  is  indispensable. 
Now  these  two  requisites  cannot  be  combined  by  any  other 
means  than  the  application  of  steam-engines  upon  a  railroad. 

The  whole  of  the  evidence  showed  that  the  supply  of 
animal  food  to  the  metropolis  was  not  only  defective  in 
quantity,  but  of  unwholesome  quality — comparatively,  at 
least,  with  what  it  might  be,  if  the  tract  from  which  it  could 
be  supplied  were  rendered  more  extensive. 

But,  forcibly  as  the  evidence  bore  on  this  species  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  it  was  still  stronger  respecting  the  produce 
of  the  dairy  and  the  garden.  Milk,  cream,  and  fresh  butter, 
vegetables  of  every  denomination,  and  certain  descriptions 
of  fruit,  are  usually  supplied  exclusively  from  a  narrow 
annulus  of  soil  which  circumscribes  the  skirts  of  great  cities. 
Every  artificial  expedient  is  resorted  to,  in  order  to  extort 
from  this  limited  portion  of  land  the  necessary  supplies  for 
the  population.  The  milk  is  of  a  quality  so  artificial,  that 
we  know  not  whether,  in  strict  propriety  of  language,  the 
name  milk  can  be  at  all  applied  to  it  The  animals  that 
yield  it  are  fed,  not  upon  wholesome  and  natural  pasturage, 
but,  in  a  great  degree,  on  grain  and  similar  articles.  It  will 
not  be  supposed  that  the  milk  which  they  yield  is  identical 
in  wholesome  and  nutritious  qualities  with  the  article  which 
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eould  be  supplied  if  a  tract  of  land,  of  sufficient  extent  for 
the  pasturage  of  cattle,  was  made  subservient  to  the  wants 
of  sucb  cities.  Add  to  this  that,  inferior  as  must  be  under 
such  circumstances  the  quality  of  the  milk,  there  exists  the 
strongest  temptations  to  the  seller  who  retails  it  to  adulterate 
it  still  further  before  it  finds  its  way  to  the  table  of  the 
consumer. 

Since  the  introduction  of  transport  by  railway?,  we  see 
attached  to  the  fast  trains,  morning  and  afternoon,  numerous 
waggons  loaded  with  tier  over  tier  of  milk-cans  for  the 
supply  of  the  metropolitan  population.  Milk  is  thus  brought 
from  pastures  at  great  distances  from  the  cities  where  it  is 
consumed.  In  Paris  the  benefits  of  this  have  been  very 
eoDspicuous. 

The  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  farmers  and  landlords, 
as  well  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  by  carrying  extensive 
lines  of  railroad  through  populous  districts,  connecting  them 
with  those  places  from  which  suppUes  of  food  and  other 
necessaries  might  be  obtained,  are  always  considerable.  The 
iiM^titious  value  which  tracts  of  land  immediately  surrounding 
the  metropolis  and  large  towns  acquire  from  the  proximity 
of  the  markets,  is  thus  modified,  and  a  portion  of  their 
advantages  transferred  to  the  more  remote  districts;  thus 
equalising  the  value  of  agricultural  property,  and  rendering 
it)  in  a  great  measure,  independent  of  local  circumstances. 
The  profit  of  the  farmer  and  the  rent  of  the  landlord  are 
augmented  by  the  reduced  cost  of  transport,  while  the  price 
paid  by  the  consumer  is  diminished;  the  advantages  of 
centralisation  are  realised  without  incurring  the  inconve* 
nience  of  crowding  together  masses  of  people  within  small 
tgaoeSf  and  the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  brought  to  the 
condition,  and  made  to  share  the  opportunities  of  improve- 
ment which  are  afforded  by  a  metropolis  and  by  towns  of 
the  larger  class. 

Steam  navigation  affi)rds  many  striking  examples  of  like 
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advantages  obtained  in  the  transport  of  perishable  produc- 
tions. 

Pines  are  now  sold  in  the  markets  of  Enghmd  which  are 
brought  from  the  West  Indies;  various  sorts  of  fruit  are 
likewise  brought  from  the  countries  on  the  coast  of  Europe 
which  could  not  be  transported  in  sailing  vessels^  as  they 
would  not  keep  during  the  voyage.  Oranges  are  sent  in 
large  quantities  from  the  Havannah  to  New  Orleans  and 
Mobile,  in  the  United  States  :  when  they  are  brought  by 
sailing  vessels,  a  large  proportion  of  the  cargo  is  lost  by 
the  destruction  and  deterioration  of  the  fruit ;  when  sent  by 
steamers,  they  arrive  sound. 

The  utility  of  an  article  often  depends  on  its  place.  Thus, 
what  is  useless  at  one  part  of  the  world  will  become  emi- 
nently valuable  if  transmitted  to  another.  We  have  already 
given  examples  of  this  in  the  case  of  agricultural  manures. 
Others  present  themselves.  Ice  at  mid-winter  in  Boston, 
Halifax,  or  St.  John's,  has  no  value ;  but  this  ice,  properly 
packed  and  embarked,  is  transmitted  to  the  Havannah  or 
Calcutta,  where  a  price  is  readily  obtained  for  it  which  pays 
with  profit  the  cost  of  the  voyage. 

Like  all  the  other  effects  of  improved  transport,  this 
reacts  and  produces  collateral  benefits.  The  ships  thus 
enabled  to  go  to  Calcutta  laden  with  a  cargo  which  costs 
nothing  and  produces  a  considerable  profit,  instead  of  going 
in  ballast,  which  would  be  attended  with  a  certain  ex*- 
pense,  return  with  cargoes  which  again  become  profitable  in 
the  port  from  which  they  sailed,  and  which  they  could  not 
have  bought  with  profit  unless  aided  by  the  expedient  just 
mentioned. 

Important  as  are  improvements  in  the  transport  of  the 
products  of  industry,  they  are  less  so  than  those  which 
facilitate  the  transport  of  persons.  Here  speed  becomes  of 
paramount  importance.  In  the  case  of  the  products  of  in* 
dustry,  the  time  of  the  transport  is  represented  only  by  the 
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interest  on  the  cost  of  production  of  the  article  trans- 
mitted. 

In  the  case  of  the  transport  of  persons,  the  time  of  trans- 
port is  represented  bj  the  Talue  of  the  kbour  of  the  tra-* 
Tellers^  and  their  expenses  on  the  road ;  and  as  travellers  in 
general  belong  to  the  superior  and  more  intelligent  cksses, 
their  time  is  proportionallj  valuable. 

When  cheapness  can  be  sufficiently  combined  with  speed, 
considerable  advantage  is  gained  hy  the  operative  classes. 

The  demand  for  labour  in  the  several  great  centres  of 
population  varies  from  time  to  time,  sometimes  exceeding, 
and  sometimes  falling  short  of  the  supply.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  operative  having  little  other  capital  save  his  bodily 
strength,  is  reduced  to  extreme  distress,  nay,  often  even  to 
mendicancy. 

In  the  former  case,  the  producer  is  compelled  to  pay  an 
excessive  rate  of  wages,  which  falls  disadvantageously  on 
the  articles  produced,  in  the  shape  of  an  undue  increase  of 
price,  and  thereby  checks  consumption.  But  although 
the  equilibrium  between  supply  and  demand  in  the  labour 
market  is  liable  to  be  thus  deranged,  it  rarely  or  never 
happens  that  it  is  subject  to  the  same  derangement  in  all  the 
centres  of  population.  Supply  is  never  in  excess  every 
where  at  once,  nor  is  it  in  all  places  at  once  deficient. 
Improvements  in  transport,  which  will  render  travelling 
cheap,  easy,  and  expeditious,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the 
means  of  the  thrifty  and  industrious  operative,  will  enable 
labour  to  shift  its  place  and  seek  those  markets  in  which  the 
demand  is  greatest.  Thus,  the  places  where  the  supply  is 
in  excess  will  be  relieved,  and  those  where  the  demand  is  in 
excess  will  be  supplied. 

The  extent  of  soil  by  which  great  cities  are  supplied  with 
perishable  articles  of  food,  is  necessarily  limited  by  the 
speed  of  transport  A  ring  of  country  ioaumediately  about  a 
great  capital,  is  occupied  by  market-gardens  and  other  esta- 
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blishments  for  supplying  the  vast  population  collected  in 
the  city  with  their  commodities.  The  width  of  this  ring 
will  be  determined  bj  the  speed  with  which  the  articles 
in  question  can  be  transported.  It  cannot  exceed  such  a 
breadth  as  will  enable  the  products  raised  at  its  extreme 
limit  to  reach  the  centre  in  such  a  time  as  may  be  com- 
patible with  their  fitness  for  use. 

It  is  evident  that  any  improvement  in  transport  which 
will  double  its  speed  will  double  the  radius  of  this  circle ; 
an  improvement  which  will  treble  its  speed  will  increase  the 
same  radius  in  a  threefold  proportion.  Now,  as  the  actual 
area  or  quantity  of  soil  included  within  such  a  radius  is 
augmented,  not  in  the  simple  ratio  of  the  radius  itself,  but  in 
the  proportion  of  its  square,  it  follows  that  a  double  speed 
will  give  a  fourfold  area  of  supply,  a  triple  speed  a  nine- 
fold area  of  supply,  and  so  on.  How  great  the  advantages 
therefore  are,  which  in  this  case  attend  increased  speed,  are 
abundantly  apparent 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  transport  of  persons,  the  advantages 
of  increased  speed  are  equally  remarkable.  The  population 
of  a  great  capital  is  condensed  into  a  small  compass,  and,  so 
to  speak,  heaped  together,  by  the  difficulty  and  inconvenience 
of  passing  over  long  distances.  Hence  has  arisen  the  densely 
populated  state  of  great  cities  like  London  and  Paris.  With 
easy,  cheap,  and  rapid  means  of  locomotion,  this  tendency,  so 
adverse  to  physical  enjoyment  and  injurious  to  health,  is  pro- 
portionally neutralised.  Distances  practically  diminish  in 
the  exact  ratio  of  the  speed  of  personal  locomotion.  And 
here  the  same  arithmetical  proportion  is  applicable.  If  the 
speed  by  which  persons  can  be  transported  from  place  to 
place  be  doubled,  the  same  population  can,  without  incon- 
venience, be  spread  over  four  times  the  area ;  if  the  speed  be 
tripled,  it  may  occupy  nine  times  the  area,  and  so  on. 

Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  present  habits  of  the 
population  of  London,  and  with  those  which  prevailed  before 
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the  establishment  of  ndlwajs,  will  perceive  the  practical  trath 
of  this  obeerration.  It  is  not  now  nnnsaal  for  persons  whose 
place  of  business  is  in  the  centre  of  the  capital,  to  reside  with 
their  families  at  a  distance  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
firom  that  centre.  Neyerthelessy  thej  are  able  to  arrive  at 
their  respective  shops,  coonting-honses,  or  offices,  at  an  early 
hoar  of  the  morning,  and  to  retom  without  inconvenience  to 
their  residence  at  the  usual  time  in  the  evening.  Hence 
in  all  directions  round  the  metropolis  in  which  railways  are 
extended,  habitations  are  multiplied,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  former  population  of  London  has  been  diffused  in  these 
quarters.  The  same  will,  of  course,  be  iq>plicable  to  the 
country  which  surrounds  all  other  great  towns.  It  is  felt  at 
Paris,  Brussels,  and  other  capitals  of  Europe,  just  in  the 
same  proportion  in  which  they  are  supplied  with  railway 
oommunication. 

This  principle  of  diffusion,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the 
towns  only.  It  extends  to  an  entire  country  when  well  in- 
tersected by  lines  of  easy,  rapid,  and  cheap  communication. 

The  population,  instead  of  being  condensed  into  masses, 
is  more  uniformly  diffused ;  and  the  extent  of  the  diffusion 
which  may  be  thus  effected,  compatibly  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  intercourse,  will  be,  to  use  an  arithmetical  phrase, 
in  the  direct  proportion  of  the  square  of  the  speed  of  loco- 
motion* 

The  common  average  of  the  speed  of  diligences  in  France 
and  other  parts  of  the  Continent  is  two  leagues,  or  about 
^re  miles,  an  hour.  The  speed  of  stage-coaches  in  Eng- 
land, before  the  establishment  of  railways,  did  not  average 
eight  miles  an  hour.  According  to  the  principle  just  ex- 
plained, it  would  follow  that  the  same  degree  of  intercourse 
could  be  kept  up  in  England  in  a  space  of  sixty-four  square 
miles,  which  in  France  could  be  maintained  only  within 
twenty-five  square  miles.  Since  the  establishment  of  railways 
the  average  speed  upon  these  lines  of  communication,  on 
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most  parts  of  the  Continent  and  in  America,  is  fifteen  miles 
an  hour.  Bj  this  improvement^  so  far  as  it  has  been  carried, 
as  compared  with  diligences,  the  area  of  practical  communi- 
cation, or,  what  is  the  same,  of  the  diffusion  of  the  population 
compatible  with  a  given  degree  of  intercourse,  has  been 
augmented  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  five  to  the  square  of 
fifteen ;  that  is,  in  a  ratio  of  twenty-five  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  In  other  words,  the  same  degree  of  intercourse 
can  be  maintained  bj  means  of  the  present  railways  within 
an  area  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  square  miles,  as 
could  be  previously  maintained  by  diligences  within  an  area 
of  twenty-five  square  miles. 

But  in  England,  where  the  average  speed  of  railway 
transit  is  much  greater,  this  power  of  diffusion  is  propor- 
tionally increased.  Assuming  the  average  speed  on  English 
railways  at  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  which  is  less  than 
its  actual  amount,  the  power  of  intercommunication  thus 
obtained  will  bear  to  that  obtained  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  where  railways  are  in  operation,  the  ratio  of  the 
square  of  twenty-five  to  the  square  of  fifteen ;  that  is,  of 
six  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
or  of  twenty-five  to  nine. 

Thus,  the  English  railways  afford  the  same  facilities  of 
communication  within  an  area  of  twenty-five  square  miles 
as  is  afforded  by  the  continental  railways  within  an  area  of 
nine  square  miles ;  and  thus,  by  augmenting  the  speed  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  the  practical  conve- 
nience to  the  public  is  augmented  in  the  ratio  of  nine  to 
twenty-five,  or  very  nearly  as  three  to  one. 

The  importance  of  good  internal  communications  in  mili- 
tary affairs  has  long  been  acknowledged.  By  the  possession 
of  such  means  of  transport  as  may  enable  a  body  of  troops, 
with  their  arms  and  ammunition,  to  be  transported  promptly 
and  rapidly  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  the 
standing  army,  maintained  as  well  for  the  purposes  of  order 
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ftt  home  as  for  the  defence  of  the  frontierSy  may  be  dimi- 
oifihed  in  proportion  to  such  facilities. 

Instead  of  maintaining  garrisons  and  posts  at  points  of 
the  country  within  short  distances  of  each  other,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  them  at  such  points  that  they  can,  at 
need,  be  transported  with  promptitude  to  any  other  point 
that  may  be  desired.  In  case  of  invasion,  or  any  foreign 
attack  on  the  frontier,  by  good  internal  conununications,  the 
trcK^s  quartered  throughout  the  interior  can  be  rapidly 
transferred  and  concentrated  upon  the  point  attacked. 

If^  however,  such  improvements  in  the  art  of  transport 
fadHtate  the  means  of  maintaining  order  at  home  and  of 
defence  against  a  foreign  enemy,  on  the  one  hand,  they  also 
happily,  on  the  other,  greatly  diminish  the  probability  of  a 
necessity  for  such  expedients.  "  The  natural  effect  of  com- 
merce," says  Montesquieu,  ''is  to  tend  to  and  consolidate 
peace.**  Two  nations  who  trade  with  each  other  soon 
become  respectively  dependent*  If  one  have  an  interest  to 
buy,  the  other  has  an  interest  to  sell,  and  a  multitude  of  ties, 
commercial  and  social,  spring  out  of  their  mutual  wants. 

Nothing  facilitates  and  developes  commercial  relations  so 
effectually  as  cheap  and  rapid  means  of  intercommunication. 
When,  therefore,  all  nations  shall  be  found  more  intimately 
C(mnected  with  each  other  by  these  means,  they  will  in- 
evitably multiply  their  exchanges,  and  general  conmierce 
will  undergo  great  extension,  mutual  interest  will  awaken 
moral  sympathies,  and  will  lead  to  poBtical  alliances.  After 
having  for  ages  approached  each  other  only  for  war,  peoples 
will  henceforward  visit  each  other  for  purposes  of  amity  and 
intelligence,  and  old  antipathies,  national  and  political,  which 
have  so  long  divided  and  ruined  neighbouring  states,  will 
speedily  vanish. 

But  if,  in  spite  of  this  general  tendency  towards  pacific 
progress  and  peace,  war  should  occasionally  break  out,  the 
improved  means  of  intercommunication  will  aid  in  bringing 
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it  to  a  prompt  close.  A  single  battle  will  decide  the  fate  of 
a  country,  and  the  longest  war  will  be  probablj  circum- 
scribed within  a  few  months. 

The  advantages  of  good  means  of  communication  in  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  increase  of  civilisation  bj 
intellectual  means,  are  not  less  considerable.  While  the 
means  of  intercommunication  are  slow,  difficult,  and  costlj, 
great  cities  have  a  tendency  to  monopolise  intelligence, 
civilisation,  and  refinement.  There  genius  and  talent  are 
naturally  attracted,  while  the  rural  districts  are  left  in  a 
comparatively  rude  and  almost  barbarous  state.  With  easy 
and  rapid  means  of  locomotion,  however,  the  best  part  of 
the  urban  population  circulates  freely  through  the  country. 
This  interfusion  improves  and  civilises  the  rural  population. 
The  highest  intelligence  will  be  occasionally  found,  both  in 
public  and  in  private,  diffusing  knowledge  and  science  in  the 
remotest  villages.  We  cannot  now  take  up  a  London  journal 
without  observing  announcements  of  men  distinguished  in 
the  various  branches  of  knowledge  and  art,  visiting  the 
various  towns  and  villages  of  the  provinces,  and  delivering 
there  lectures  on  science,  and  entertainments  and  exhibitions 
in  the  fine  arts.  So  rapid  are  the  communications,  that  it  is 
frequently  announced  that  this  or  that  professor  or  artist 
will,  on  Monday  evening,  deliver  a  lecture  or  entertainment 
in  Liverpool,  on  Tuesday  in  Manchester,  on  Wednesday  in 
Preston,  on  Thursday  in  Halifax,  on  Friday  in  Leeds,  and 
so  forth. 

Nor  is  this  alL  The  aspirations  of  the  present  generation 
after  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  the  advancement  of  mind, 
unsatisfied  with  a  celerity  of  transmission  so  rapid  by  the 
railway,  which  literally  has  the  speed  of  the  vnnd,  has 
provoked  from  human  invention  still  greater  wonders.  The 
Electric  Telegraph  for  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  in 
the  most  literal  sense  of  the  term,  annihilates  both  space  and 
time.    The  interval  which  elapses  between  the  transmission 
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of  a  message  from  London  and  its  deHverj  at  Edinburgh, 
provided  the  line  is  unintermpted^  is  absolutely  inappre- 
ciable. 

This  system  is  now  spreading  throughout  the  whole  civilised 
world.  The  United  States  of  America  are  overspread  with 
a  net- work  of  electricity.  The  President's  message  delivered 
at  Washington,  was  transmitted  from  thence  to  St.  Louis,  on 
the  confines  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  a  distance  of  about 
1200  miles,  in  an  hour.  The  news  from  Europe  arriving  at 
Boston  by  the  Cunard  steamers,  is  often  tranemkted  to  New 
Orleans,  over  almost  the  entire  territory  of  the  United 
States  from  north  to  south,  a  distance  of  nearly  2000  miles, 
in  less  time  than  would  be  necessary  to  commit  it  to  paper. 
Even  the  small  delay  that  now  exists  arises^  not  from  any 
imperfection  in  the  instrument  of  transmission,  but  merely 
£rom  the  line  of  electric  cooununication  being  interrupted  from 
point  to  point,  and  transferred  from  one  system  of  telegraphs 
to  another,  at  several  intermediate  stations.  After  improve- 
ments shall  remove  such  delays  as  these,  we  shall  probably 
see  intelligence  conveyed  in  an  instant  over  a  quadrant  of 
the  globe. 

But  if  we  would  seek  for  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
effects  of  the  rapid  transmission  of  intelligence  by  the  com- 
bination of  all  the  various  expedients  supplied  by  science  to 
art,  it  is  in  the  practice  of  Journalism  that  we  are  to  look 
for  them,  and  more  especially  in  the  great  enterprises  of  the 
London  newspapers.  The  proprietors  of  a  single  morning 
journal  are  able  to  maintain  agencies,  for  the  transmission 
of  intelligence  to  the  central  office  in  London,  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe,  besides  roving  correspondents 
wherever  the  prevalence  of  war,  revolution,  or  any  other 
pubHc  event  exerts  a  local  interest.  These  various  agents  or 
^correspondents  "  as  they  are  called,  not  only  transmit  to  the 
centre  of  intelligence  in  London  regular  despatches  by  the 
mails^  but  also,  on  occasion  of  emergency,  by  special  couriers. 
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These  despatches  are  first  recdved  bj  an  agent  at  Dover^ 
bj  whom  thej  are  forwarded  to  London  hj  a  special  mes-* 
senger.  But  in  cases  where  intelligence  arrives  of  adequate 
importance,  this  Dover  agent  sends  it  to  London,  in  an 
abridged  form,  bj  the  electric  telegraph,  thus  anticipating 
the  detailed  despatches  bj  about  three  hours.  Within  two 
hours  of  its  arrival  the  intelligence  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
London  public. 

That  portion  of  the  journal  intended  for  the  provinces  is 
sent  to  press  at  3  a.  m.;  and  bj  the  activity  of  the  editors, 
reporters,  and  compositors,  all  of  whom  work  during  the 
night,  it  includes  not  only  the  detailed  reports  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  which  often  sit  to  a  late  hour  in  the  morning, 
but  also  the  foreign  news  received  from  Dover,  as  above 
explained,  by  electric  telegraph.  This  earliest  impression  is 
printed  and  delivered  to  the  newsvenders,  in  sufficient  time 
to  be  despatched  to  the  provinces  by  the  early  railway  trains, 
and  it  is  thus  delivered  at  all  the  stations  along  the  road. 

The  part  of  the  impression  intended  for  London  drculation 
is  worked  off  and  delivered  later. 

Thus  we  see  that^  by  these  combinations  of  enterprise, 
intellectual  and  material,  the  intelligence  which  arrives  in. 
London  at  3  A.M.,  is  written,  composed,  printed,  and  dis- 
tributed within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles  round  London, 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  population  before  their  customary 
hour  of  breakfast. 

Even  before  the  present  improved  methods  of  transpo'rt 
were  brought  into  operation,  wonders  in  this  way  were 
effected. 

Thus,  in  some  cases  where  debates  of  adequate  public 
interest  took  place  in  Parliament  in  the  evening,  the  evening 
mails  (for  there  were  then  no  other)  carried  to  the  provinces 
the  first  part  of  an  important  speech,  reported  and  printed 
before  the  remaining  part  was  spoken.  Thus  it  was  related 
that  the  commencement  of  Mr.  (since  Lord)  Brougham's 
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celebrated  speech  on  the  reform  of  the  laws  was  read  at  tea- 
tablea  twenty  miles  from  London  before  he  had  pronounced 
the  peroration. 

Few  of  the  nnmerons  readers  of  newspapers  have  the  least 
idea  of  the  immense  commercial,  social,  and  intellectual 
powers  wielded,  and  benefits  conferred,  bj  these  daily  pub- 
lications, a  large  portion  of  which  influence  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  cheapness,  promptitude,  and  rapidity  with  which  they 
are  transmitted  from  the  capital  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  commonly  estimated,  that  the  average  number  of 
copies  of  the  most  widely  circulating  London  journal  which 
are  daily  issued  amounts  at  present  to  little  less  than  forty 
thousand.  Each  of  these  forty  thousand  copies,  according 
to  common  estimation,  passes  under  the  eyes,  upon  an 
average,  of  at  least  ten  persons.  Thus  we  have  four  hun- 
dred thousand  daily  readers  of  one  organ  of  information 
and  intelligence.  But  the  effects  do  not  end  there.  These 
four  hundred  thousand  readerSj  long  before  the  globe 
completes  a  revolution  on  its  axis,  become  four  hundred 
thousand  talkers^  and  have  vastly  more  than  four  hun- 
dred thousand  hearers.  Thus  they  spread  more  widely  by 
the  ear  the  information,  the  arguments,  and  the  opinions 
they  have  received  through  the  eye.  We  shall  certainly 
not  be  overstating  the  result  if  we  assume,  that  this  influence 
of  a  single  journal,  directly  and  indirectly,  reaches  daily  a 
million  of  persons. 
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RETROSPECT  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  TRANSPORT. 

In  the  first  attempts  at  an  interchange  of  the  products  of 
industry,  which  mark  the  incipient  commerce  of  a  people 
emerging  from  barbarism,  human  labour  and  the  strength 
of  the  inferior  animals  applied  in  the  most  rude  and  direct 
manner  to  transport  are  all  the  means  brought  into  plaj. 
The  pedlar  and  the  pack-horse  perform  all  the  operations 
of  interchange  which  take  place  in  an  infant  society.  Path- 
ways are  formed  over  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  in 
a  course  more  or  less  direct,  between  village  and  village. 
The  beds  of  streams  following,  by  the  laws  of  physics,  the 
lowest  levels,  serve  as  the  first  indication  to  the  traveller 
how  to  avoid  steep  acclivities,  and,  by  deviating  from  the 
most  direct  and  shortest  course,  to  obtain  his  object  with  a 
diminished  amount  of  labour. 

As  industry  is  stimulated  and  becomes  more  productive, 
invention  is  brought  more  largely  into  play,  and  these  rude 
expedients  are  improved.  Wheel  carriages  are  invented, 
but  the  earliest  theatre  of  their  operations  is  the  immediate 
surface  of  the  soil  from  which  the  products  of  agriculture 
are  raised.  They  are  used  to  gather  and  transport  these  to 
a  place  where  they  may  be  sheltered  and  secured. 

But  to  enable  wheel  carriages  to  serve  as  the  means  of 
transport  between  places  more  or  less  distant,  the  former 
horse-paths  are  insufficient.  A  more  uniform  and  level 
surface,  and  a  harder  substratum,  become  indispensable.  In 
a  word,  a  Road,  constructed  with  more  or  less  perfection, 
is  necessary. 

These  roads,  at  first  extremely  rude  and  inartiflcialy  and 
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rendered  barely  smooth  and  hard  enough  for  the  little  com- 
merce of  an  infant  people,  are  gradually  improved.  The 
earriagea,  also,  which  serve  as  the  means  of  transport  under- 
go like  ixnprorement,  until,  after  a  series  of  ages,  that  as* 
tonishing  instrument  of  commerce,  the  modem  road,  results, 
which  is  carried  on  an  artificial  causeway,  and  reduced,  at 
an  enormous  expense,  to  a  nearly  level  surface  by  means  of 
vast  excavations,  extensive  embankments,  bridges,  viaducts, 
tunnels,  and  other  expedients  supplied  by  the  skill  and  in- 
genuity of  the  engineer. 

Between  the  pack-horse,  used  in  the  first  stages  of  grow- 
ing commerce,  and  such  a  road  with  its  artificial  carriages, 
there  is  a  prodigious  distance.  The  first  step,  from  the  pack- 
horse  to  the  common  two-wheel  cart,  was,  in  itself,  a  great 
advance. 

It  is  calculated  that  a  horse  of  average  force,  working  for 
eight  or  ten  hours  a  day,  cannot  transport  on  his  back  more 
than  two  hundred  weight,  and  that  he  can  carry  this  at  the 
rate  of  only  twenty-five  miles  a  day  over  an  average  level 
country.  The  same  horse,  working  in  a  two-wheel  cart, 
will  cany  through  the  same  distance  per  day  twenty  hundred 
weight,  exclusive  of  the  weight  of  the  cart.  By  this  simple 
expedient,  therefore,  the  art  of  transport  was  improved  in 
the  ratio  of  one  to  ten ;  in  other  words,  the  transport  which 
before  was  effected  at  the  cost  of  ten  pounds,  was,  with  this 
expedient,  reduced  to  the  cost  of  one  pound. 

The  adoption  of  expedients  for  the  maintenance  of  com- 
merce so  obvious  as  roads  would  seem  to  be  inevitable 
among  a  people  who  are  not  actually  in  a  state  of  barbarism. 
Nevertheless,  we  find  that  not  only  was  the  construction  of 
good  roads  for  commercial  purposes  of  comparatively  recent 
date,  but  that,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  very  large  portion 
of  that  part  of  the  world  called  civilised  is  unprovided  with 
them.  With  the  exception  of  certain  parts  of  Europe,  the 
French  colony  of  Algeria,  and  the  United  States,  the  entire 
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surface  of  the  world  is  still  without  this  means  of  inter- 
course. 

It  is  calculated  that,  of  the  entire  inhabited  part  of  the 
globe,  roads  do  not  *enst  in  more  than  two^sevenihs.  The 
extensive  empire  of  Russia,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
main  communications,  such  as  that  between  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  is  without  them.  In  general,  the  only  practicable 
communications  through  this  vast  territory  are  effected  in 
winter  on  the  surface  of  the  frozen  snow  bj  sledges.  On 
the  return  of  summer,  when  the  snow  has  disappeared,  the 
communications  become  extremely  difficult,  slow,  and  ex- 
pensiye.  Spain  is  scarcely  better  supplied  with  roads  than 
Russia,  nor  do  we  find  much  improvement  in  the  practice  of 
transport  in  Italy.  Until  recently,  Corsica  possessed  no 
communications  of  this  sort;  horses  and  mules  were  the 
common  means  of  communication  and  interchange  in  that 
island  until  the  French  government  constructed  some  roads. 

The  roads  constructed  by  the  Romans  and  Egyptians  will 
probably  be  referred  to  as  instances  of  an  early  advance  in 
this  art  But  these  great  monuments  of  antiquity,  though 
serving  incidentally,  to  some  extent,  as  means  of  commerce, 
were  constructed  for  exclusively  military  purposes. 

The  most  ancient  roads  which  are  recorded  in  history 
are  those  constructed,  by  order  of  Semiramis,  throughout 
the  extent  of  her  empire.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  commerce  of  that  day  did  not  find  these  communications 
suitable  to  its  objects;  for  it  is  certain  that,  at  the  epoch  at 
which  Tyre  and  Carthage  were  signalised  for  their  en- 
terprise, their  commerce  was  almost  exclusively  carried  on 
by  the  coasting  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Notwithstanding  the  advanced  stage  to  which  civilisation 
had  arrived  in  Greece,  the  means  of  internal  communicatioQ 
in  that  country  remained  in  a  state  of  great  imperfection. 
This  may  in  part  be  explained  by  the  multitude  of  small 
states  which  formed  that  confederation,  by  their  conflicting 
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interests,  and  their  want  of  anj  moral  or  social  sjmpathies. 
The  common  sentiment  of  nationality  slumbered,  except 
when  it  was  awakened  bj  the  strong  stimulus  of  foreign 
attack.  The  intercourse  between  one  centre  of  population 
and  another  was  then  very  restrained,  and  although  the 
public  wajs  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  gods^ 
and  the  direction  of  the  most  considerable  men  of  the  re- 
spective states,  they  were  suffered  to  faU  into  neglect.  The 
exigencies  of  internal  commerce  were  never  sufficiently 
pressing  to  excite  the  people  to  contribute  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  good  means  of  intercommunication  and  exchange. 

The  earliest  roads  which  were  really  rendered  conducive 
to  the  purposes  of  commerce,  on  any  considerable  scale,  were 
those  ccmstructed  by  the  Fhenidans  and  Carthaginians.  To 
the  latter  is  ascribed,  by  Isidore,  the  invention  of  paved 
roads. 

When  imperial  Rome  attained  the  meridian  of  her  power, 
and  her  empire  extended  over  a  large  portion  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  colossal  enterprises  were  entered  upon  for  the  con- 
struction of  vast  lines  of  communication,  extending  over 
the  immensity  of  her  territory.  These  roads,  however,  like 
those  of  the  Egyptians,  were  constructed  without  the  slightest 
view  to  commercial  objects.  It  concerned  imperial  Rome 
but  little  that  her  provinces  should  be  united  by  commercial 
or  social  interests.  What  she  looked  to  was  to  be  enabled 
to  convey  with  celerity  her  powerful  legions  at  all  times  from 
one  extremity  of  her  dominions  to  another.  With  this  pur- 
pose, she  availed  herself  of  her  vast  resources  to  construct 
those  military  roads  intersecting  her  territory,  the  remains 
of  which  have  excited  the  admiration  of  succeeding  gene- 
rations. 

The  first  of  these  great  monuments  of  the  enterprise  and 
art  of  the  Roman  people  were  those  so  well  known  by  the 
names  of  the  Via  Appia,  the  Via  Aurelia,  and  the  Via 
Flaminia.    Under  Julius  Caesar,  communications  were  made 
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bj  paved  roads  between  the  capital  of  the  empire  and  all 
the  chief  towns.  During  the  last  African  war,  a  pared 
road  was  constructed  from  Spain,  through  Gaul,  to  the 
Alps.  Subsequently  similar  lines  of  communication  were 
carried  through  Savoy,  Dauphin^,  Provence,  through  Ger- 
many, through  a  part  of  Spain,  through  Gaul,  and  even  to 
Constantinople. 

Asia  Minor,  Hungary,  and  Macedonia  were  overspread 
with  similar  lines  of  communication,  which  were  carried  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  Nor  was  this  vast  enterprise 
obstructed  by  the  intervention  of  seas.  The  great  lines 
which  terminated  on  the  shores  of  continental  Europe  were 
continued  at  the  nearest  points  of  the  neighbouring  islands 
and  continents.  Thus,  Sicily,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  England, 
and  even  Africa  and  Asia,  were  intersected  and  penetrated 
by  roads,  forming  the  continuation  of  the  great  European 
system. 

These  colossal  works  were  not  paths  rudely  prepared  for 
the  action  of  the  feet  of  horses  and  the  wheels  of  carriages, 
by  merely  removing  the  natural  asperities  from  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  They  were  constructed,  on  the  contrary,  on 
principles  in  some  respects  as  sound  and  scientific  as  those 
which  modern  engineering  has  supplied.  Where  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  country  required  it,  forests  were  felled, 
mountains  excavated,  hills  levelled,  valleys  filled  up,  chasroft 
and  rivers  bestridden  by  bridges,  and  marshes  drained,  to  an 
extent  which  would  suffer  little  by  comparison  with  the 
operations  of  our  great  road-makers  of  modem  times. 

On  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  these  means  of  communication, 
instead  of  subserving  the  purposes  of  the  commerce  of  the 
people  through  whose  territory  they  were  carried,  were,  for 
the  most  part,  destroyed.  When  the  barbarians  conquered 
Rome,  and  a  multitude  of  states  were  formed  from  its  ruins, 
the  victors  shut  themselves  up  and  fortified  themselves  in 
these  several  states,  as  an  army  does  in  a  citadel ;  and,  far 
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from  constmctiiig  new  roads,  they  destroyed  those  which  had 
ah^ady  existed,  as  a  town  threatened  with  siege  breaks  those 
communications  by  which  the  enemy  may  approach  it 

From  this  epoch  through  a  long  series  of  ages,  the  nations 
of  Europe,  animated  only  by  a  spirit  of  reciprocal  antagonism, 
thought  of  nothing  but  war,  and  entered  each  other's  terri- 
tories only  for  the  purposes  of  conflict.  The  history  of  the 
intercommunications  of  nations  during  the  middle  ages  is 
only  a  history  of  their  wars. 

When  Europe  emerged  from  this  state,  and  when  commerce 
began  to  force  itself  into  life,  its  operations  were  in  a  great 
measure  monopolised  by  Jewish  and  Lombard  merchants, 
who  carried  them  on  subject  to  the  greatest  difficulty  and 
danger. 

The  provincial  nobles  and  lords  of  the  soil,  through  whose 
possessions  the  merchant  necessarily  passed  in  carrying  on 
the  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  were  nothing  better 
than  highway  robbers.  They  issued  with  their  bands  from 
their  castles  and  arrested  the  travelling  merchant,  stripping 
him  of  the  goods  which  he  carried  for  sale. 

The  sovereigns  of  France  endeavoured  in  vain,  by  penal 
enactments,  to  check  this  enormous  evil.  Dagobert  I.  es- 
tablished a  sort  of  code  to  regulate  the  public  communications 
through  his  dominions,  and  decreed  heavy  fines  against  such 
provincial  lords  as  might  obstruct  the  freedom  of  commu- 
nication, by  interruptiDg  or  plundering  travellers.  These 
decrees,  however,  remained  a  dead  letter,  no  adequate  power 
in  the  state  being  able  to  carry  them  into  practical  effect 

Under  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  this  abuse,  which  it 
was  found  impossible  to  repress,  was,  in  some  measure,  re- 
cognised and  regularised.  ToUs  of  limited  amount  were 
allowed  to  be  exacted  by  the  local  proprietors  from  those  who 
passed  through  the  provinces  for  purposes  of  trade,  on  the 
condition  that  such  travellers  or  merchants  should  be  other- 
wise unmolested. 
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The  prevalence  of  all  these  yexatious  impediments  soon 
rendered  intercommunication  by  land  ahnost  impracticable. 
The  roads,  such  as  thej  were,  became  accordingly  deserted, 
and  were  suffered  to  faU  into  utter  disrepair.  During  a 
series  of  ages,  internal  communication  and  internal  commerce 
became  almost  suspended ;  a  journey  even  of  a  few  leagues 
being  regarded  as  a  most  serious  and  dangerous  undertaking. 

The  Crusades  had  a  favourable  influence  on  the  art  of 
transport.  The  population  of  Western  and  Northern  Europe 
became  by  them  acquainted  with  the  productions  and  arts  of 
the  East.  New  desires  were  excited  and  new  wants  created. 
Commerce  was  thus  stimulated,  and  greater  facility  of  inter- 
course becoming  necessary,  governments  were  forced  to  adopt 
expedients  for  the  security  of  the  traveller. 

The  same  difficulties  and  dangers  did  not,  however,  affect 
navigation.  We  find  this  art  developed  in  a  much  higher 
degree  than  that  of  internal  commerce.  Hence  arose  the 
disproportionate  commercial  opulence  of  maritime  people. 
The  British,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Portuguese  rose  into 
inmiense  commercial  importance,  as  well  as  the  Genoese,  the 
Tuscans,  and  the  Venetians. 

Even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
roads  throughout  the  Continent  continued  in  a  condition  which 
rendered  travelling  almost  impracticable. 

They  are  described  by  writers  of  this  epoch  as  being  ab* 
solute  sloughs.  Madame  de  Sevigny,  writing  in  1672,  says, 
that  a  journey  from  Paris  to  Marseilles,  which  by  the 
common  roads  of  the  present  day  is  effected  in  less  than  sixty 
hours  *,  required  a  whole  month. 

Besides  the  material  obstacles  opposed  to  the  growth  of 
internal  commerce  on  the  Continent  by  the  want  of  roads  in 
sufficient  number,  and  the  miserable  state  of  those  which  did 

*  The  projected  railway  from  Paris  to  Marseilles  is  not  completed  at 
the  time  of  writing  these  pages  (October,  1849). 
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exist,  other  impediments  were  created  and  diffictdties  inter* 
posed  bj  innumerable  fiscal  ezactionSy  to  which  the  trader 
was  exposed,  not  onlj  in  passing  the  confines  of  different 
states,  but  eyen  in  going  from  province  to  proTince  in  the 
same  state,  and  in  passing  through  almost  every  town  and 
village.  Hence  the  cost  of  every  commodity  was  enormously 
enhanced,  even  at  short  distances  from  the  place  of  its 
production. 

The  disorganisation  of  society  and  the  destruction  of  the 
institutions  of  feudalism  which  followed  the  French  Bevo- 
lution  of  1789,  caused  some  improvement  in  the  means  of 
internal  commerce  in  Europe,  and  would  have  caused  a  much 
greater  development  in  this  instrument  of  civilisation,  but 
for  the  wars  which  immediately  succeeded  that  political 
catastrophe,  and  which  only  terminated  with  the  battle  of 
Waterloo. 

Indeed  Napoleon,  conscious  of  the  vast  importance  of  a 
more  complete  system  of  roads,  had  actually  projected  one, 
which  he  intended  to  spread  over  Europe.  His  fall,  how- 
ever, intercepted  the  realisation  of  this  magnificent  design, 
and  the  Simplan  remains  as  the  only  monument  of  his  glory 
in  this  department  of  art. 

After  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  the  nations  of  Europe, 
directing  their  activity  to  industry  and  commerce,  soon  be- 
came impressed  with  the  necessity  of  effecting  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  means  of  internal  communication.  Western 
Europe,  accordingly,  soon  began  to  be  covered  with  roads 
and  canals.  The  obstructions  arising  from  fiscal  causes,  if 
not  removed,  were  greatly  diminished. 

The  advance  made  by  France  especially  in  this  depart- 
ment, is  deserving  of  notice.  That  country  possesses  at 
present  four  or  five  times  the  extent  of  roads  which  were 
practicable  under  the  Empire ;  a  sum  of  nearly  four  millions 
sterling  was»  until  lately,  expended  annually  upon  the  com- 
pletion and  maintenance  of  these  great  lines  of  communication. 
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The  roads  of  France  consist  of  three  classes ;  the  first, 
until  the  late  revolution,  were  called  royal  roads,  and  are 
now  called  national  roads.  These  are  the  great  arteries 
of  communication  carried  from  one  chief  town  to  another 
throughout  the  territory,  and  being  used  indifferentlj,  or 
nearly  so,  bj  the  whole  population,  are  constructed  and 
maintained  at  the  general  expense  of  the  nation.  The  se- 
cond class  are  departmental  roads,  or  what  would  be  called 
in  England  county  roads.  These  are  chiefij  the  branches 
running  into  the  rojal  roads,  by  which  the  local  interests  of 
the  departments  are  served,  and  are  accordingly  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  departments.  Finally,  the  third  class 
is  called  vicinal  roads,  which  would  correspond  to  our  parish 
roads. 

The  rate  at  which  these  improved  communications  have 
contributed  to  augment  the  internal  commerce  and  national 
wealth,  may  be  estimated  in  some  degree  from  the  statistical 
results  which  have  been  published.  In  1810,  the  various 
stage-coach  establishments  in  Paris  transported  each  day 
from  the  capital  into  the  departments,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  passengers,  and  twenty-one  tons  of  merchandise. 
Before  the  establishment  of  railways,  they  transported  nearly 
one  thousand  passengers  and  forty-five  tons  of  merchandise. 
Thus  the  passengers  were  augmented  in  a  fourfold,  and  the 
merchandise  in  a  twofold  proportion. 

In  1815,  the  length  of  roads  in  operation  in  France  was 
as  follows  :  there  were  three  thousand  leagues  of  royal 
roads,  and  two  thousand  leagues  of  departmental  roads.  In 
1829,  there  were  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  five  leagues 
of  royal  roads,  and  three  thousand  leagues  of  departmental 
roads.  In  1844,  there  were  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  leagues  of  royal  roads,  and  nine  thousand  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  leagues  of  departmental  roads,  in- 
dependently of  twelve  thousand  leagues  of  vicinal  roads. 
Thus,  it  appears  that  between   1815  and  1844,  the  total 
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lengtli  of  roadB  of  the  firsi  and  second  classes  was  augmented 
£rom  five  thousand  leagues  to  nearly  eighteen  thousand,  or 
in  the  proportion  of  three  and  a  half  to  one. 

Although  the  practice  of  road  nuiking  in  England  attained 
a  certain  degree  of  perfection  at  a  much  earlier  period  than 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  united  kingdom  was  over- 
spread with  a  nohle  network  of  internal  communications, 
while  continental  Europe  remained  in  a  comparatively  bar- 
barous  condition,  the  art  of  transport  nevertheless,  even 
in  England,  remained  for  a  long  series  of  ages  incalculably 
behind  what  would  seem  to  be  the  conmiercial  wants  of  the 
population. 

The  first  English  roads  of  artificial  construction  were 
those  made  by  the  Romans,  while  England  was  a  province  of 
that  empire.  The  island  was  then  intersected  by  two  grand 
trunk  roads  running  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  one 
from  north  to  south,  and  the  other  from  east  to  west. 

These  main  lines  were  supplied  with  various  branches, 
extending  in  every  direction  which  the  conquerors  found  it 
expedient  to  render  accessible  to  their  armies. 

The  Roman  road  called  Wailing  Street  commenced  from 
Richborough,  in  Kent,  the  ancient  Ruterpiac,  and,  passing 
through  London,  was  carried  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
to  Chester.  The  road  called  Ermine  Street  commenced 
from  London,  and,  passing  through  Lincoln,  was  carried 
thence  through  Carlisle  into  Scotland.  The  road  called  the 
Fasie-way  passed  through  Bath  in  a  direction  N.E.,  and 
terminated  in  the  Ermine  Street.  The  road  called  Ikenald 
extended  from  Norwich  in  a  southern  direction  to  Dorsetshire. 

But  these  great  works,  at  the  date  of  their  construction, 
exceeded  the  wants  of  the  population,  who,  unconscious  of 
their  advantage,  allowed  them  to  fall  into  neglect  and  dis- 
repair. Nor  were  any  new  roads  in  other  or  better  di- 
rections constructed.    For  a  succession  of  ages  the  little 

intercourse  that  was  maintained  between  the  various  parts 
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of  Great  Britain  was  effected  almost  exdusiTelj  hj  rude 
footpaths,  traversed  hj  pedestrians,  or  at  best  hj  horses. 

These  were  carried  over  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground, 
generally  in  straight  directions,  from  one  place  to  another. 
Hills  were  surmounted,  valleys  crossed,  and  rivers  forded  by 
these  rude  agents  of  transport,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
savages  and  settlers  of  the  backwoods  of  America  or  the  slopes 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  now  communicate  with  each  other* 

Tlie  first  important  attempt  made  to  improve  the  com- 
munications of  Great  Britain  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL  In  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  that 
monarch  was  established  the  first  turnpike  road  where  toll 
was  taken,  which  intersected  the  counties  of  Hertford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Huntingdon.  It  long  remained,*  however,  an 
isolated  line  of  communication ;  and  it  was  little  more  than  a 
century  ago  that  any  extensive  or  effectual  attempts  were 
made,  of  a  general  character,  to  construct  a  good  system  of 
roads  through  the  country. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  most  of  the 
merchandise  which  was  conveyed  from  place  to  place  in 
Scotland  was  transported  on  pack-horses.  Oatmeal,  coals, 
turf,  and  even  hay  and  straw,  were  carried  in  this  manner 
through  short  distances ;  but  when  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
merchandise  between  distant  places,  a  cart  was  used,  a 
horse  not  being  able  to  transport  on  his  back  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  goods  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  journey. 

The  time  required  by  the  common  carriers  to  complete 
their  journey  seems,  when  compared  with  our  present 
standard  of  speed,  quite  incredible.  Thus,  it  is  recorded 
that  the  carrier  between  Selkirk  and  Edinburgh,  a  distance 
of  thirty-eight  miles,  required  a  fortnight  for  his  journey, 
going  and  returning.  The  road  lay  chiefly  along  the  bottom 
of  the  district  called  Gala'tDoier,  the  bed  of  the  stream,  when 
not  flooded,  being  the  ground  chosen  as  the  most  level  and 
easy  to  travel  on. 

In  1678,  a  contract  was  made  to  establish  a  coach  for  pas- 
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sengers  between  Edinbargb  and  Glasgow,  a  distance  of 
forty- four  miles.  Tbis  coacb  was  drawn  hj  six  borses,  and 
tbe  joumej  between  tbe  two  places,  to  and  fro,  was  com- 
pleted in  six  days.  Even  so  recently  as  tbe  year  1750,  tbe 
stage-coacb  from  Edinbargb  to  Glasgow  took  tbirty-siz  bours 
to  make  tbe  jonrney.  In  tbis  present  year,  1849,  tbe  same 
jonmey  is  made,  by  a  route  tbree  miles  longer,  in  one  bour 
and  abalf! 

In  tbe  year  1763  tbere  was  but  one  stage-coacb  between 
Edinbargb  and  London.  Tbis  started  once  a  montb  from 
eacb  of  tbese  cities.  It  took  a  fortnigbt  to  perform  tbe 
journey.  At  tbe  same  epocb  tbe  journey  between  London 
and  York  required  four  days. 

lia  1835  tbere  were  seven  ooacbes  started  daily  between 
London  and  Edinburgb,  wbicb  performed  tbe  journey  in 
leas  tban  forty- dgbt  bours.  In  tbis  present  year,  1849,  tbe 
same  journey  is  performed  by  railway  in  twdye  bours ! 

In  1763,  tbe  number  of  passengers  conveyed  by  tbe  coacbes 
between  London  and  Edinburgb  could  not  bave  exceeded 
about  twenty-five  monthfyy  and  by  all  means  of  conveyance 
wbatever  did  not  exceed  fifty.  In  1 835  tbe  coacbes  alone  con- 
Teyed  between  tbese  two  capitals  about  one  bundred  and  forty 
passengers  daify,  or  four  tbousand  montbly.  But  besides 
tbese,  several  steam-ships,  of  enormous  magnitude,  sailed 
weekly  between  tbe  two  places,  supplying  all  tbe  accommoda- 
tion and  luxury  of  floating  botels,  and  completing  tbe  voyage 
at  tbe  same  rate  as  tbe  coacbes,  in  less  tban  forty-eigbt  bours. 

As  tbese  steam-sbips  conveyed  at  least  as  many  passengers 
as  tbe  coacbes,  we  may  estimate  tbe  actual  number  of  pas- 
sengers transported  between  tbe  two  places  montbly  at 
eigbt  tbousand.  Tbus  tbe  intercourse  between  London  and 
Edinburgb  in  1835  was  one  bundred  and  sixty  times  greater 
tban  in  1763. 

At  present. the  intercourse  is  increased  in  a  mucb  bigber 
ratio,  by  tbe  improved  facility  and  greater  cbeapness  of 
railway  transport* 
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Arthur  Young,  who  travelled  in  Lancashire  about  the  year 
1770,  has  left  us  in  his  Tour  the  following  account  of  the 
state  of  the  roads  at  that  time.  **  I  know  not^"  he  says,  ^in 
the  whole  range  of  language,  terms  sufficiently  expressive  to 
describe  this  infernal  road.  Let  me  most  seriously  caution 
all  travellers  who  may  accidentally  propose  to  travel  this 
terrible  country  to  avoid  it  as  they  would  the  devil,  for  a 
thousand  to  one  they  break  their  necks  or  their  limbs  by 
overthrows  or  breakings  down.  They  will  here  meet  with 
ruts,  which  I  actually  measured,  four  feet  deep,  and  floating 
with  mud,  only  from  a  wet  summer.  What,  ^therefore,  must 
it  be  after  a  winter?  The  only  mending  it  receives  is 
tumbling  in  some  loose  stones,  which  serve  no  other  purpose 
than  jolting  a  carriage  in  the  most  intolerable  manner.  These 
are  not  merely  opinions,  but  facts ;  for  I  actually  passed 
three  carts  broken  down  in  these  eighteen  miles  of  execrable 
memory." 

And  again  he  says  (speaking  of  a  turnpike  road  near 
Warrington,  now  superseded  by  the  Grand  Junction  Rail- 
way,) <'  This  is  a  paved  road,  most  infamously  bad.  Any 
person  would  imagine  the  people  of  the  country  had  made 
it  with  a  view  to  immediate  destruction!  for  the  breadth 
is  only  sufficient  for  one  carriage ;  consequently  it  is  cut  at 
once  into  ruts ;  and  you  may  easily  conceive  what  a  break- 
down, dislocating  road,  ruts  cut  through  a  pavement  must  be." 

Nor  was  the  state  of  the  roads  in  other  parts  of  the  north 
of  England  better.  He  says  of  a  road  near  Newcastle,  now 
superseded  by  a  railway,  ^*  A  more  dreadful  road  cannot 
be  imagined.  I  was  obliged  to  hire  two  men  at  one  place 
to  support  my  chaise  from  overturning.  Let  me  persuade 
all  travellers  to  avoid  this  terrible  country,  which  must 
either  dislocate  their  bones  with  broken  pavements,  or  bury 
them  in  muddy  sand.  It  is  only  bad  management  that  can 
occasion  such  very  miserable  roads  in  a  country  so  abounding 
with  towns,  trade,  and  manufactures." 
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KoWy  it  so  happens  that  the  precise  ground  oyer  which 
Mr.  Young  travelled  in  this  manner  less  than  eighty  years 
ago  is  at  present  literallj  reticulated  with  railways,  upon 
which  tens  of  thousands  of  passengers  are  daily  transported, 
at  a  speed  varying  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  an  hour,  in 
carriages  affording  no  more  inconvenience  or  discomfort  than 
Mr.  Young  suffered  in  1770,  when  reposing  in  his  drawing- 
niom  in  his  arm-chair. 

Until  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  the  internal  transport 
of  goods  in  England  was  performed  by  waggon,  and  was 
not  only  intolerably  slow,  but  so  expensive  as  to  exclude 
every  object  except  manufactured  articles,  and  such  as,  being 
of  light  weight  and  small  bulk  in  proportion  to  their  value, 
would  allow  of  a  high  rate  of  transport  Thus  the  charge 
for  carriage  by  waggon  from  London  to  Leeds  was  at  the 
rate  of  13^  a  ton,  being  IS^d.  per  ton  per  mile.  Between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  it  was  forty  shillings  a  ton,  or 
I5d,  per  ton  per  mile.  Heavy  articles,  such  as  coals  and 
other  materials,  could  only  be  available  for  commerce  where 
ih&T  position  favoured  transport  by  sea,  and,  consequently, 
many  of  the  richest  districts  of  the  kingdom  remained  un- 
productive, awaiting  the  tardy  advancement  of  the  art  of 
transport.  Coals  are  now  carried  upon  railways  at  a  penny 
per  ton  per  mile,  and,  in  some  places,  at  even  a  lower  rate. 
Merchandise,  such  as  that  mentioned  above,  which  was 
transported  in  1763  at  from  14d  to  I5d,  per  mile,  is  now 
carried  at  from  Bd,  to  4<il,  while  those  sorts  which  are 
heavier  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  are  transported  at  2^^. 
per  ton  per  mile. 

But  this  is  not  all :  the  waggon  transport  formerly  prac- 
tised was  limited  to  a  speed  which  in  its  most  improved 
gtate  did  not  exceed  twenty-four  miles  a  day,  while  the 
present  transport  by  railway  is  effected  at  the  rate  of  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  miles  an  hour. 
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CHAP.  IIL 

THB  ORGANISATION  OF  A  BAILWAT  ADMINIBTKATION. 

The  orgaoisation  of  the  administratiTe  machinery  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  the  practical  business  of  a  railway,  or  a 
system  of  railways,  brought  under  a  common  direction  and 
management,  includes  the  following  four  principal  depart- 
ments or  services,  more  or  less  distinct  from,  and  independent 
of  each  other.    These  are  — 

1st  The  service  of  the  way  and  works. 

2d.  The  service  of  draft. 

3rd.  The  service  of  carriage. 

4th.     The  service  of  the  stations. 

Each  of  these  departments  has  its  separate  staff,  ma- 
chinery, and  stock. 

The  ''  service  of  the  way  and  works  **  consists  in  the  due 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  road  structure,  including  rails, 
chairs,  sleepers,  ballasting,  drains,  the  slopes  of  the  embank- 
ments and  cuttings,  and  the  works  of  art,  such  as  bridges, 
tunnels,  and  viaducts,  the  gates  of  level  crossings,  and,  in 
a  word,  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  due  maintenance  of  the 
line  in  a  fit  state  to  bear  the  rolling  stock  and  traffic  which 
pass  over  it.  For  this  purpose  a  staff  of  superintendents, 
engineers,  artificers^  and  operatives  of  yarious  grades  and 
classes,  is  necessary. 

In  the  ^^  service  of  draft "  is  included  the  entire  staff  of  en- 
gineers and  operatives  employed  in  the  maintenance,  repair, 
management,  and  working  of  the  locomotive  stock,  oonsifting 
of  engines  and  tenders,  with  all  their  accessories,  and  including 
the  means  of  cleaning  and  repairing  them— sheds^  workshops. 
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tools,  &C.  —  and  due  means  for  the  supply  of  water  and  fael. 
In  this  department  is  includedy  also,  all  the  means  provided 
hy  the  establishment  for  the  reproduction  of  the  stock  as  it 
is  worn. 

In  the  **  service  of  carriage "  is  comprehended  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  preservation,  management,  and 
repair  of  the  coaches  used  for  the  passenger  traffic,  the  horse- 
boxes, baggage-vans,  parcel-vans,  and  carriage-trucks,  with 
all  the  accessories  necessary  for  their  maintenance,  cleaning, 
and  repair,  and  also  all  that  appertains  to  the  maintenance, 
cleaning,  and  repair  of  the  waggons  of  every  description 
used  in  the  goods  department. 

The  ^'  service  of  the  stations  "  consists  of  the  staff  of  clerks, 
porters,  and  others,  supplied  with  all  the  necessary  means 
for  the  reception,  weighing,  booking,  and  embarkation,  and 
for  the  disembarkation,  discharge,  and  delivery  of  the  pas- 
sengers, baggage,  and  goods,  of  every  dass  and  description, 
which  are  transported  on  the  road,  together  with  the  main- 
tenance and  repairs  of  the  buildings  in  which  the  stations 
are  established,  consisting  of  booking-offices,  baggage  and 
parcel-offices,  passengers'  waiting-rooms,  sheds,  warehouses 
for  the  reception  of  goods,  and  the  entire  furniture  and  ma- 
chinery necessary  for  the  embarkation  and  disembarkation  of 
passengers,  baggage,  and  goods. 

Each  of  these  services  is  attended  with  arrangements  of 
more  or  less  complexity  and  importance,  which  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  in  detail,  and  to  reduce  to  such  order  and  arith- 
metical statement  as  may  supply  the  means  of  comparing  the 
operations  and  results  of  different  railways  one  with  another, 
and  the  performances  of  the  same  railway  with  itself,  during 
different  and  successive  epochs.  We  shall  therefore  con- 
sider successively  each  of  the  above  services. 
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CHAP.  IV, 

THE  WAT  AND  WORKS. 

The  sabject  of  the  maintenance  of  the  way  and  works 
involves  the  consideration  of  different  kinds  and  degrees  of 
wear  and  tear : — 

1st.  That  wear  and  tear  which,  taking  place  at  short 
intervals  of  time,  is  repaired  and  made  good  annaallj. 

2ndl7.  That  wear  and  tear  of  the  fixed  materials  which, 
though  not  strictly  speaking  insensible,  takes  place  in  a 
manner  which  does  not  admit  of  annual  repair,  and  which, 
accumulating  from  year  to  year,  after  a  period  of  greater 
or  less  duration,  must  render  necessary  the  complete  recon- 
struction and  reproduction  of  the  materials  so  woi-n. 

3dly.  That  wear  and  tear  which,  being  due  to  the  slow 
operation  of  time  acting  upon  the  more  solid  structures,  pro- 
duces  an  effect  altogether  insensible  when  observed  through 
short  periods,  but  which,  after  a  long  interval  of  time,  such, 
for  example,  as  centuries,  must  necessitate  the  reconstruction 
of  some  or  all  even  of  the  most  solid  structures. 

These  changes  may  not  unaptly  be  assimilated  to  the 
periodical  and  secular  inequalities  which  take  place  in  the 
movements  of  the  great  bodies  of  the  universe. 

The  operation  of  time  upon  the  more  massive  works  of 
art  upon  the  railway,  such  as  the  bridges,  tunnels^  viaducts^ 
&C.,  afford  examples  of  what  may  be  called  the  secular  wear 
and  tear.  The  more  rapid  and  visible  deterioration,  which 
is  made  good  by  repairs  or  reconstruction  effected  at  shorter 
intervals,  is  analogous  to  the  periodic  inequalities. 

In  the  annual  repairs  is  included  the  casual  damage  which 
the  exterior  of  the  more  solid  and  durable  works  may  from 
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time  to  time  sustain ;  but,  independentlj  of  these  repairs,  age 
produces  its  effects  even  on  these  structures,  and  an  epoch 
must  arrive,  however  remote  it  be,  at  which  thej  would  be 
reduced  to  a  state  which  wUi  necessitate  their  reconstruct 
tion. 

For  financial  and  economical  purposes  such  an  epoch  is, 
perhaps,  too  remote  to  render  it  necessary  to  bring  it  into 
practical  calculation,  and  therefore  it  need  here  only  be 
noticed  in  passing. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  annual  repairs  would,'  in 
the  commencement  of  a  well-constructed  railway,  amount 
to  little^  and  that,  as  the  establishment  advances  in  age,  they 
would  increase. 

The  result  of  experience,  however,  shows  the  effects  to  be 
to  some  extent  contrary,  the  annual  repairs  for  the  first 
years  being  invariably  greater  than  at  a  later  epoch. 

The  cause  of  this  is  easily  explained. 

In  a  newly  constructed  railway  the  earth  works  are  fresh 
and  unconsolidated,  the  embankments  have  had  no  other 
means  of  acquiring  solidity  than  the  gravity  of  their  own 
materials,  and  the  work  of  their  own  construction  which  has 
been  conducted  upon  them. 

When  the  road  gets  into  operation,  the  traffic  which  is 
carried  over  the  embankments  gradually  consolidates  them. 
This  produces  a  corresponding  subsidence  in  the  substratum 
of  the  road,  and  a  consequent  derangement  of  the  position 
and  level  of  the  rails.  Such  derangement  requires  to  be 
eontinually  redressed,  and  this  rectification  will  require  to 
be  constantly  made  until,  after  an  interval  of  more  or  less 
duration,  according  to  the  materials  composing  the  embank- 
ments, and  the  amount  of  traffic  carried  over  them,  a  complete 
consolidation  takes  place. 

Although  the  same  observations  do  not  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  cuttings,  they  are  nevertheless  applicable  to 
them  in  a  modified  sense.    When  the  natural  bed  of  the 
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road  consists  of  solid  and  drj  materials,  the  superficial 
structure,  when  once  property  laid,  will  retain  its  position ; 
but  when  the  natural  soil  through  which  the  cutting  is 
carried,  and  upon  which  the  road  materials  rest,  is  soft  or 
yielding,  then  similar  effects  to  those  already  described  in 
the  case  of  the  embankments  ensue. 

Perhaps,  in  strictness  of  language,  those  operations  which 
take  place  after  the  railway  has  been  brought  into  use  ought 
not  to  be  denominated  repairs^  but  should  be  considered  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  construction  of  the  railway,  and  in 
the  financial  accounts  should  be  debited  to  capital,  and  not 
to  revenue,  not  being  expenses  due  to  wear  and  tear,  or  to 
the  legitimate  operation  of  the  traffic,  but  to  the  original 
and  inevitable  incompleteness  of  the  construction  of  the  line. 

In  like  manner,  in  a  newly  constructed  railway,  the 
slopes  both  of  the  cuttings  and  embankments  are  liable  to 
occasional  slips^  a  term  expressing  the  falling  down  of  portions 
of  the  earth  which  forms  the  surface  of  these  slopes* 

In  the  case  of  cuttings,  the  earth  which  thus  slips  some- 
times faUs  upon  the  road  so  as  to  obstruct  the  traffic,  and  it 
is  therefore  necessary  to  have  means  at  hand  at  all  times  for 
its  immediate  removal. 

In  the  case  of  embankments,  these  slips  leave  the  crown 
of  the  embankment,  constituting  the  road  structure,  with 
imperfect  support,  and  they  require  therefore  to  be  imme* 
diately  repaired. 

After  wet  weather,  or  during  the  vicissitudes  of  frosts  and 
thaws  in  winter,  such  effects  frequently  ensue. 

Ailter,  however,  the  road  has  been  in  operation  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time,  the  slopes  of  the  cuttings  and  embank- 
ments become  more  or  less  covered  with  v^etation,  which 
forms  a  sort  of  skin  or  coating,  giving  security  and  perma- 
nence  to  their  surface. 

'  The  chief  objects,  however,  of  the  annual  repairs  of  a  rail- 
road are  the  iron  and  wood-work,  which  form  the  immediate 
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materials  of  the  road  stracture, — the  sleepers,  chairs^  pins, 
aad  tails. 

Whacever  care  or  skill  maj  be  used  in  the  fabrication  of 
these  materialsy  and  however  severe  the  proofs  to  which  they 
may  have  been  subjected  before  being  laid  upon  the  road, 
thi^  will  be  foand  in  practice  to  be  liable  to  casual  defects, 
in  consequence  of  which  faOures  and  fractures  will  from 
time  to  time  take  place.  Individual  sleepers  will  prove 
unsound,  and  exhibit  premature  decay ;  chairs  will  be  frac- 
tured, pins  displaced,  rails  exfoliated  or  broken.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  broken  or  failing  materials  have  to  be  re- 
moved and  replaced  by  sound  ones. 

So  far  as  these  repairs  depend  on  casual  defects  and  flaws, 
their  number  and  extent  will  be  greater  in  the  conmiencement 
of  the  operation  of  a  railway  than  later ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  regular  wear  and  tear  of  the  road  structure 
proceeds,  its  natural  strength  will  be  proportionally  di- 
minished, and  the  chances  of  fracture  and  failure  multiplied. 

It  therefore  often  happens  that  this  class  of  repairs,  con- 
siderable within  the  first  years,  becomes  less  later,  and  later 
still  increases ;  its  excess  at  first  being  ascribable  to  casual 
and  undiscovered  defects  and  flaws,  and  its  excess  at  a  later 
epoch  being  due  to  the  deterioration  and  diminished  strength 
of  the  materials. 

But,  independently  altogether  of  these  annual  repairs, 
which  arise  from  the  casual  fracture  and  failure  of  the  road 
structure,  the  rails  and  other  iron-work  of  the  road  are 
subjeet  to  a  gradual  and  slow,  but  not  insensible,  wear  and 
tear  arising  from  the  continual  operation  of  the  vehicles 
rolled  upon  the  road.  Not  one  of  these  vehicles  passes  over 
a  rail  without  detaching  from  its  surface  more  or  less  of  the 
metal  which  composes  it ;  and  when  the  enormous  number  of 
these  vehicles  which  pass  over  a  railway  in  active  traffic  is 
considered,  the  wonder  will  be,  not  that  the  rails  are  subject 
to  wear,  but  that  their  durability  is  as  great  as  it  proves  to 
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be.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  preyalent  opinion,  countenanced 
and  supported  by  the  most  eminent  practical  engineers,  was» 
until  a  late  period,  that  the  duration  of  a  railway  was  secular, 
and  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  rails  was  so  utterly  in- 
sensible, that  for  all  practical,  financial,  and  economical  pur- 
poses it  might  be  totally  disregarded  Thus,  it  was  said, 
that  the  rails  of  a  properly  laid  line  would  last  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Such  statements 
are  examples  of  how  small  value  are  opinions  of  practical  men 
not  based  upon  their  own  immediate  experience. 

The  only  sure  ground  on  which  to  calculate  the  average 
duration  of  the  life  of  the  rails  would  be  from  a  careful 
record  of  the  effects  observed  on  railways  under  traffic  for 
periods  of  time  of  sufficient  length ;  but  for  this  we  should 
possess  more  extended  experience  than  railways  have  yet 
furnished. 

The  modern  railway  may  be  dated  from  the  opening  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  in  1830.  Its  duration,  con- 
sequently, has  not  yet  covered  a  space  of  twenty  years. 
Unless^  therefore,  the  average  life  of  the  rails  were  less  thaa 
twenty  years,  we  could  not  determine  as  yet  its  duration 
frbm  the  immediate  results  of  experience.  No  rails,  in  fine» 
have  yet  lived  out  their  natural  lives. 

In  the  absence,  however,  of  the  direct  evidence  of  expe- 
rience, we  may  reason  from  analogy. 

If,  for  example,  the  rails  originally  laid  down  on  some  of 
the  lines  first  brought  into  operation  be  taken  up  and  weighed, 
their  weight  having  been  accurately  ascertained  at  the  time 
they  were  laid,  their  loss  of  weight  might  be  determined.  The 
traffic  which  has  passed  over  them  might  also  be  ascertained. 

The  cause  and  effect  would  thus  be  brought  into  immediate 
juxtaposition,  and  we  should  possess  data,  by  which  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a  rail,  produced  by  a  given  amount  of  traffic 
passing  over  it,  might  be  known.  This  being  determined,  the 
only  question  remaining  would  be,  what  loss  of  weight  a  rail 
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must  sustain  before  it  would  be  necessary  to  replace  it  hj  a 
new  one. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  railways  hitherto  established  haye,  however,  thrown 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  inquiry.  When  the 
railways  were  first  projected,  the  amount  of  traffic  which  they 
were  destined  to  bear  was  not  foreseen ;  still  less  was  it  known 
with  what  speed  such  traffic  must  be  carried,  or  by  what  de- 
scription or  weight  of  engine  it  should  be  propelled.  Ne- 
vertheless, all  these  circumstances  vitally  affected  the  duration 
of  the  raiL  The  engineers  who  constructed  the  roads  were 
therefore  obliged  to  provide  a  structure  endowed  with  strength 
for  a  traffic  unknown  in  amount.  The  conditions  of  weight 
and  strength  to  be  imparted  to  the  rails  were  altogether  con- 
jeeturaL 

The  first  railway  for  passenger  traffic  with  locomotive 
engines  was  accordingly  laid  between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, with  rails  of  the  description  called  fish-bellied,  now 
out  of  use,  weighing  36  lbs.  per  yard.  The  strength  of  these 
was  at  the  time  considered  great  to  superfluity,  and  this  form 
was  regarded  as  eminently  favourable  to  their  durability. 

Experience  soon  proved  their  weight  to  be  utterly  insuf- 
ficient, and  their  form  to  be  a  source  of  weakness. 

The  first  engine  run  upon  the  line  thus  constructed 
weighed  7-^  tons,  including  the  tender. 

It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  engines  of  this  power 
were  altogether  insufficient  for  the  traffic,  which  increased 
beyond  all  the  estimates  of  the  projectors  of  the  line. 

The  capability  of  speed  developed  by  the  locomotive  engine 
also  vastly  exceeded  all  previsions,  and  the  appetite  of  the 
public  for  even  augmented  expedition  appeared  to  increase 
with  what  fed  it.  Increased  speed  required  increased  power, 
and  increased  power  necessarily  inferred  increased  weight* 
It  was,  accordingly,  not  long  before  the  weight  of  the  engines 
was  successively  augmented  to  10, 12,  and  16  tons ;  and  now 
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there  is  actually  an  engine  on  one  of  the  English  ndlwajs 
which,  with  its  tender,  water,  and  fuel,  weighs  about  GO  tons ; 
and  in  the  sendee  of  a  single  company  there  are  at  present 
more  than  36  engines,  weighing,  with  their  tenders,  about 
40  tons  each. 

The  weight  of  the  carriages  underwent  a  corresponding, 
though  not  proportionate  increase.  The  first  carriages 
placed  on  the  railways  weighed  from  3  to  3^  tons;  their 
weight  now  sometimes  exceeds  4^  tons. 

The  strength  and  weight  of  the  goods  waggons  haTe 
undergone  a  like  increase. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  circumstances  which  rendered 
the  rails  originally  laid  inadequate  in  strength.  The  quantity 
of  traffic,  and  its  speed,  were  gradually  increased  fiir  beyond 
any  limit  which  had  entered  into  the  contemplation  of  the 
engineers  who  projected  and  constructed  the  roads.  Thus 
the  average  speed  of  the  passenger  trains,  Which  in  1831 
was  17  miles  an  hour,  was  gradually  increased,  until  in  1848 
it  was  30  miles  an  hour ;  while  the  speed  of  the  fastest  trains, 
which  in  1831  was  24  miles  an  hour,  was  in  1848,  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  40  miles  an  hour,  and  on  the 
Grand  Junction  and  the  Liverpool  and  Birmingham,  50 
miles  an  hour. 

In  1837,  the  number  of  trains  per  day  which  arrived  at 
and  departed  from  the  Stafford  station,  on  the  Grand  Junction 
line,  was  14 ;  in  1848  it  was  38.  The  number  of  trains  per 
day  which  arrived  at  and  departed  from  the  Euston  Square 
station  of  the  Birmingham  line  in  1837  was  19 ;  in  1848  it 
was  44. 

In  fine,  the  number  of  trains  per  day  arriving  at  and  de- 
parting from  the  Liverpool  terminus  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway ^in  1831  was  26 ;  in  1848  it  was  90. 

A  corresponding  augmentation  took  place  in  the  weight  of 
the  trains.  In  1831,  the  average  weight  of  a  passenger  train, 
engine  and  tender  included,  was  1 8  tons.  In  1848,  the  average 
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weight  of  the  engine  and  tender  alone  was  oondderablj  above 
20  tons;  and  the  average  weight  of  the  passenger  trains, 
induding  the  engine  and  tender,  exceeded  75  tons. 

In  1831,  the  average  weight  of  a  goods  train,  including 
engine  and  tender,  was  52  tons ;  in  1848  it  varied  from  160 
to  176  tons.* 

Thns  the  number  of  trains  on  some  railways  was  augmented 
150,  on  others  250  per  cent ;  the  weight  of  the  engines  was 
increased  1 14  per  cent. ;  the  weight  of  the  carriages  30  per 
cent. ;  the  average  speed  about  90  per  cent. ;  and  the  average 
weight  of  the  trains  350  per  cent. 

For  such  increased  work  the  rails  originallj  laid  down  at 
35  lbs.  a  yard  would  have  been  totally  inadequate,  and  they 
were  accordingly  soon  replaced  by  others  which  weighed 
50  lbs.  These,  again,  under  the  gradually  increasing  traffic, 
being  foimd  insufficient,  were  taken  up,  and  successively  re« 
placed  by  rails  weighing  62  lbs.  and  65  lbs.  These  were  suc- 
ceeded by  others  weighing  72  lbs.  and  75  lbs. ;  and  the  latest 
rails  laid  down  have  weighed  85  lbs. 

These  changes  were  not  made  suddenly.  The  weight  and 
strength  of  the  permanent  way  were  gradually  increased, 
under  the  gradually  increasing  traffic ;  and,  at  present,  the 
principal  railways  exhibit  a  motley  arrangement  of  rails  of 
various  weights,  the  lightest  being  60  lbs.  and  the  heaviest 
85  lbs.  per  yard. 

Thus,  on  438  miles  of  railway,  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  North-Westem  Company,  there  were,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year  (1849),  about  150  miles  laid 
down  with  rails  of  75  lbs.  per  yard,  100  miles  at  65  lbs.  per 
yard,  and  the  remainder,  in  detached  lengths  varying  from 
50  to  70  miles,  with  rails  of  weights  varying  from  60  lbs. 
to  85  lbs.  per  yard. 

In  a  joint  report  of  Messrs.  Stephenson  and  Locke,  dated 

*  Report  of  Captain  Huisb,  manager  of  the  North* Western  Railway. 
LoodoDf  1849. 
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April,  1849,  the  company  is  recommended  to  adopt  for  the 
future  the  heaviest  description  of  rails,  viz.,  85  lbs.  per  yard. 

The  mode  originallj  adopted  for  supporting  the  rails  was 
upon  square  blocks  of  stone,  measuring  2  ft.  in  the  side  and 
1  ft.  in  depth,  upon  which  a  bast  iron  chair  was  fastened  by 
wooden  pegs  driven  into  holes  bored  in  the  stone  block,  the 
rail  being  fixed  in  the  chair  bj  an  iron  pin. 

After  a  time,  these  stone  blocks  were  superseded  by  trans- 
verse beams  of  wood  called  sleepers,  which  served  at  once  as 
supports  for  the  chair  and  rails,  and  as  ties  for  keeping  the 
rails  in  gauge. 

The  material  selected  for  these  sleepers,  when  first  used, 
was  larch,  which  was  considered  to  be  the  most  durable  wood 
for  the  purpose,  next  to  oak« 

Later,  the  timber  used'  for  sleepers  was  prepared  by  im- 
pregnating it  with  certain  saline  substances,  by  a  process 
variously  denominated,  according  to  the  principle  and  mode 
of  impregnation.  Sleepers  of  soft  wood  thus  prepared  were 
regarded  as  having  a  durability  equal  to  that  of  oak. 

It  has  recently  been  proposed  to  substitute  sleepers  of 
cast  iron  for  those  of  wood,  and  the  plan  has  been  already 
reduced  to  practice  on  a  large  scale. 

The  distances  between  sleeper  and  sleeper  were  subject  to 
as  much  variation  as  were  the  strength  and  weight  of  the 
rails.  At  first,  the  sleepers  were  placed  at  3  ft.  asunder; 
the  distance  was  afterwards  increased  from  3  to  5  ft.,  ac- 
cording to  the  weight  of  the  rails ;  and  at  present  the  rails 
are  variously  laid  on  supports  at  3  ft.,  3  ft.  6  in.,  3  ft.  9  in., 
4  ft.,  and  4  ft.  6  in.  asunder. 

The  cubical  magnitude  of  the  sleepers  has  been  subject  to 
similar  changes,  according  to  the  increasing  amount  of  the 
traffic. 

When  these  rapid  and  successive  changes,  spread  over  so 
brief  a  period  as  twenty  years,  are  considered,  it  will  be  easily 
understood  how  difficult  a  problem  is  the  solution  by  analogy 
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of  the  ayerage  life  of  a  rail.  No  rails  hitherto  laid  down 
have  ever  been,  strictly  speaking,  worn  out.  Thej  have  been 
suocessivelj  taken  up  and  replaced,  not  because  thej  were 
worn  out,  but  because  their  strength  was  insufficient  for  the 
increasing  amount  and  speed  of  the  traffic,  and  the  conse- 
quently augmented  weight  of  the  engines. 

If  rails,  selected  in  sufficient  number,  and  in  positions 
sufficiently  yarious,  had  been  accurately  weighed  when  first 
laid  down,  and  the  amount  and  speed  of  the  traffic  passing 
over  them  had  been  accurately  recorded,  and  if,  after  a 
sufficiently  protracted  interval,  these  rails  had  been  taken 
up  and  weighed,  the  loss  of  weight  corresponding  to  the 
traffic  would  have  been  ascertained ;  but  directors  and 
engineers  were  too  actively  engaged  in  the  practical  working 
of  the  lines,  and  too  deeply  involved  in  the  present  interests 
of  their  respective  concerns,  to  give  themselves  much  trouble 
about  a  problem  which  was  regarded  as  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  their  remote  successors  rather  than  their  own. 
Few  scientific  men  devoted  themselves  to  these  practical 
questions,  and  those  few  could  scarcely  expect  that  the 
directors  of  railways  would  allow  their  current  business  to 
be  interfered  with  by  experiments  and  observations,  which 
would  necessarily  involve  labour,  cost,  inconvenience,  and 
even  the  danger  of  the  temporary  displacement  of  the  rails. 
The  problem  was  therefore  left,  without  solution,  to  vague 
conjecture. 

In  Belgium,  where  the  railway  system  was  first  adopted 
on  the  Continent,  it  was  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  government,  and  was  therefore  in  circumstances 
more  favourable  to  the  investigation  of  questions  having  an 
interest  more  remote  than  immediate.  We  find,  accord- 
ingly, in  the  official  reports  of  the  Belgian  railways,  ob- 
servations on  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  duration 
of  the  permanent  way,  which  throw  considerable  light  on 
this  point* 
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The  durability  of  the  sleepers  depends  solely  upon  their 
intrinsic  qualities,  without  reference  to  the  traffic  carried  on 
upon  the  road.  Their  deterioration  is  produced  by  the 
gradual  destruction  of  the  timber,  by  the  yicissitudes  of 
moisture  and  temperature  to  which  it  is  exposed.  The 
sleepers  of  the  Belgian  railways  are  partly  of  oak  and 
partly  of  white  wood. 

The  average  duration  of  the  white  wood  sleepers  has  been 
found  not  to  exceed  eight  years,  but  the  duration  of  oak 
sleepers,  though  much  more  considerable,  does  not  appear 
to  be  ascertained  with  the  same  accuracy.  The  average 
duration  of  the  entire  system  of  sleepers  used  on  these  lines, 
partly  white  wood  and  partly  oak,  has  been  found,  however, 
from  observations  of  sufficient  extent  and  accuracy,  to  be 
twelve  years.  No  sleepers  impregnated  with  chemical 
principles  have  been  used  on  these  lines. 

It  appears  to  be  the  result  of  experience  that  the  sleepers 
do  not  all  perish  at  the  same  rate,  but  that  a  portion  require 
to  be  replaced  year  by  year;  and  the  experience  of  the 
Belgian  lines  shows  that  each  year  about  8  per  cent,  of  the 
sleepers  are  renewed.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  twelve  years^ 
by  the  gradual  annual  repairs,  all  the  sleepers  are  renewed. 

Calculations  have  been  made  by  the  Belgian  engineers  as 
to  the  economical  advantages  derivable  from  the  use  of  oak 
sleepers  exclusively,  instead  of  the  more  perishable  descrip- 
tion of  wood.  The  result  of  this  calculation  was,  that  the 
ultimate  cost  is  nearly  the  same,  whether  the  sleeper  used 
be  more  perishable  and  cheaper,  or  more  durable  and  dearer, 
the  increased  expense  being  very  nearly  equal  to  the  aug- 
mented durability.  These  calculations,  however,  must  vary 
in  their  results,  according  to  local  circumstances,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  market  price  of  the  material  of  the  sleepers. 

The  durability  of  the  rails,  on  the  other  hand,  is  alto- 
gether independent  of  time,  and  exclusively  consequent  on 
the  quantity  of  work  which  they  have  performed.    Bails, 
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kid  under  various  drcamstances,  and  in  yarions  positions, 
on  the  Belgian  railways,  have  been  previonslj  weighed  with 
great  accuracy,  and,  being  taken  up  after  the  lapse  of  a 
oertain  time,  haye  been  again  weighed,  and  the  loss  of 
weight  ascertuned,  the  quantity  of  work  performed  mean- 
while haying  been  accurately  recorded.  The  result  of  these 
obseryations  has  been,  that,  taking  into  account  the  wear 
and  fracture  of  the  rails,  a  railway  composed  of  well-manu- 
ftctnred  rails,  weighing  27  kilogrammes  per  current  metre, 
which  is  equal  to  55^  lbs.  per  yard,  and  giving  passage  an- 
nually to  3000  trains,  of  14  coaches  or  waggons  per  train, 
would  last  120  years  before  it  required  to  be  relaid. 

The  rails  from  which  these  calculations  have  been  deduced 
were  of  English  manufacture,  and  they  were  taken  in  every 
variety  of  position  which  could  be  supposed  to  influence 
the  rate  of  their  wear.  Thus,  some  were  taken  near  a  station 
where  the  action  of  the  brake  in  stopping  the  trains,  and 
the  action  of  the  driving-wheels  in  starting  them,  necessarily 
augmented  the  wear;  some  were  taken  at  an  intermediate 
position  between  station  and  station,  where  such  causes  did 
not  operate;  some  were  taken  on  ascending  and  some  on 
descending  gradients,  so  as  to  efface  from  the  calculation, 
by  the  various  conditions  of  the  data,  the  peculiar  influences 
of  each  variety  of  position,  and  to  obtain  an  average  resalt. 

The  Belgian  engineers  have  carried  their  investigations 
further,  and  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  proportion 
of  this  wear  assignable  to  the  engine,  the  vehicles  which  it 
draws,  and  the  load. 

M.  Belpaire  has  accordingly  made  an  elaborate  investi- 
gation, founded  on  the  theory  of  the  action  of  the  driving- 
wheels  of  the  engines,  and  the  effects  produced  by  the  weight 
of  the  carriages  and  by  the  increased  tractive  power  exacted 
from  the  engine ;  and,  after  a  long  and  complicated  calcu- 
lation, has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  in  passing  over  10 
myriameters,  or  about  60  English  miles,  the  engine  abrades 
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from  the  rails  2*2  lb&,  each  emptj  carriage  or  waggon 
abrades  4*5  oz^  and  each  ton  of  load  abrades  1*4  os.  of  iron. 

It  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Belgian 
engineer  that  these  quantities  of  wear,  which  he  has  assigned 
respectiyely  to  the  engines^  the  carriages^  and  the  load,  are 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  ratio  of  the  wei^its  of  these 
objects  seyerallj ;  and  his  conclusions  might  have  been 
obtained  yery  simply,  and  more  directly,  and  supported  bj 
reasoning  equally  cogent,  by  assuming  that  the  wear  pro- 
duced by  each  object  would  be  in  the  direct  proportion  of  its 
weight.  Such  an  hypothesis  would  be  quite  as  admissible 
as  those  which  are  inyolyed  in  his  inyestigation. 

The  ayerage  weight  of  the  yehides  of  transport  of  yarions 
sorts  may  be  taken  at  about  3  tons.  Now  4*5  oz.  is  neariy 
three  times  1*4  oz.,  the  latter  being  the  wear  assigned  to  one 
ton  weight  of  load,  and  the  former  the  wear  assigned  to 
three  tons  of  weight  of  yehide.  Again,  2*2  lbs.  is  25  times 
1*4  oz*  yery  nearly,  and  the  engine  and  tender  weigh  upon 
an  ayerage  about  25  tons.  Thus  the  wear  assigned  to  the 
engine  and  tender  is  just  so  many  more  times  the  wear  as- 
signed to  one  ton  as  is  expressed  by  the  number  of  t<ma 
in  their  weight. 

The  reasoning  upon  which  this  distribution  of  the  wear  of 
the  rails  by  the  engine,  the  yehicles,  and  the  load  is  based, 
is  necessarily  more  or  less  theoretical,  howeyer  condusiye. 
The  most  material  point,  howeyer,  is  the  total  wear,  which 
appears  to  haye  been  yery  satisfactorily  established. 

It  was  incidentally  obseryed  in  these  inquiries,  that,  although 
the  rails  of  55  lbs.  per  yard  were  well  adapted  to  the  traffic 
of  the  Belgian  lines,  a  railway  haying  more  actiye  traffic 
would  be  more  adyantageously  worked  with  heayier  and 
stronger  rails;  and  it  was  inferred,  that  rails  weighing 
80  lbs.  per  yard  would  be  sufficient  for  a  traffic  ten  times 
more  actiye  than  the  ayerage  traffic  of  the  Belgian  lines. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  North- Western 
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Companjy  the  largest  and  most  imp<vtant  of  the  British 
ndiwaj  establishmeiitSy  ordered,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  year  (1849),  their  manager  and  engineer  to  in- 
vealigafte  the  condition  of  the  extensire  system  of  railways, 
amoimting  to  nearly  500  miles,  placed  under  their  direction, 
with  a  Tiew  to  solve  the  same  question  as  that  to  which 
the  labours  of  the  Belgian  engineers  were  directed;  that 
is  to  say,  to  asc^tain  the  probable  duration  of  the  per- 
manent way,  and  the  future  epoch  at  which  it  might  require 
to  be  relaid.  This  investigation  was  accordingly  made  by 
Captain  Hnish,  the  manager  of  the  railway,  aided  by  the 
engineer  and  superintendent  permanently  engaged  on  the 
Une.  A  report  was  made  in  April,  1849,  in  which  it  was 
stated,  that  the  actual  average  age  of  the  then  permanent 
way  was  7^  years,  and  that,  all  things  considered,  the  re- 
porters concluded  that  its  total  duration  might  be  estimated 
at  20  years>  thus  leaving  12^  years  of  its  present  life  to  run, 
the  railway  being  laid  chiefly  with  rails  weighii^  65  lbs.  and 
75  Iba.  per  yard,  as  above  stated. 

Now,  let  us  compare  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Captain 
Hnish  and  his  assbtants,  by  means  totally  different  firom,  and 
independent  of,  those  used  by  the  Belgian  engineers,  with 
the  conehision  obtained  by  the  latter,  as  already  stated. 

It  appears  by  the  report  of  Captain  Hmsh,  that  the  number 
of  trains  passing  daily  over  the  principal  sections  of  the  line 
was  MB  follows:— >the  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  90;  the 
€inuid  Junction,  38 ;  and  the  London  and  Birmingham,  44. 
He  takes  the  average  at  50  trains  daily,  which  is  equal  to 
18,250  trains  annually  ;  and  this  being  continued  for  20  years 
(the  duration  assigned  by  Captain  Huish  to  the  permanent 
way),  we  should  have  a  total  of  365,000  trains,  as  the  traffic 
necessary  to  wear  out  the  line,  and  render  necessary  its 
reoonstmctuMU 

Now,  according  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Belgian  engineers, 
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dOOO  truns  per  annum  would  wear  out  the  Belgian  lines  in 
120  years,  which  would  give  a  total  amount  of  work  of 
860,000  trains  for  the  entire  existence  of  the  road. 

The  coincidence  of  these  two  conclusions  is  very  remark- 
able, especially  as  Captain  Huish  himself  does  not  seem  to 
be  aware  of  the  striking  manner  in  which  his  report  is 
confirmed  by  the  Belgian  observations. 

It  must  be  observed  here,  that  the  Belgian  rails  are  55  lbs. 
per  yard,  while  the  rails  upon  which  the  English  estimate  is 
made  range  between  60  and  80  lbs.  per  yard,  the  average 
being  70  lbs.;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  weight  of  the  trains 
and  engines,  as  well  as  their  velocity,  worked  upon  the 
English  lines  is  proportionally  greater  than  on  the  Belgian 
lines,  so  that  the  coincidence  of  the  conclusions  is  not 
disturbed  by  this  difference. 

It  may  therefore  be  calculated,  that,  with  a  traffic  equal 
to  that  now  carried  upon  the  system  of  railways  under 
the  direction  of  the  North- Western  Company,  rails  laid 
down  at  the  average  weight  of  70  lbs.  per  yard  will  have  a 
duration  of  20  years,  after  which  the  entire  line  must  be 
relaid. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  from  its  nature  the  amount  of  wear 
which  thus  gradually  takes  place  upon  the  rails  from  year  to 
year  could  be  included  in  the  annual  repairs,  it  ought  to  be 
comprised  in  them ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must 
necessarily  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a 
period  of  20  years  the  entire  expense  of  relaying  the  line 
would  have  to  be  incurred. 

The  financial  expedient  proper  to  meet  this  exigency  is 
evident.  Estimating  as  nearly  as  is  possible  the  major  lintut 
of  the  cost  of  relaying  at  the  end  of  the  period  just  men- 
tioned, the  amount  of  an  annuity  (to  use  a  term  well  under- 
stood), must  be  calculated  which  at  the  termination  of  20 
years  would  be  equal  to  the  estimated  cost  of  relaying  the 
rails ;  and  an  equivalent  sum  must  be  annually  taken  from 
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the  reyenue,  and  invested  at  compound  interest  to  meet  the 
fatore  exigency. 

It  appears  by  the  tables  of  annuities^  that  an  annuity  of  IL 
reserved  and  improved  at  compound  interest,  would  ict  the 
expiration  of  twenty  years  attain  the  following  amounts : — 

At  3  per  cent. ....  26*S70 

At  3^  per  eent  ...  28*880 

At  4  per  cent  ....  29*778 

At  4^  per  cent.  ...  31-378 

To  find  the  annual  reserve  which  ought  to  be  invested,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  divide  the  estimated  cost  of  relaying  a 
mile  of  the  road  by  one  or  other  of  the  above  sums,  according 
to  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  the  investments  can  be  made. 
The  quotient  will  be  the  annual  reserve  necessary  for  each 
mile  of  the  road. 

The  cost  of  laying  a  mile  of  the  permanent  way  with 
80  lbs.  rails,  and  suitable  chairs  and  sleepers  (the  duration  of 
the  latter  being  taken  at  twelve  years),  is  estimated  in  round 
numbers  at  3000/.,  after  allowing  for  the  value  of  the  old 
rails  and  chairs. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  investments  can  be  made  at  4  per 
cent.,  that  the  cost  of  relaying  is  3000/.  per  mile,  and  that 
the  length  of  the  line  is  75  miles. 

To  find  the  necessary  annual  reserve,  divide  3000  by 
29-778,  and  the  quotient  is  100-75 ;  multiply  this  by  75,  and 
the  product  is  7556*75.  The  annual  reserve  would  therefore 
be  7556/.  I5s. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  explain,  so  far  as  the  data  before 
us  will  enable  us  to  do,  the  extent  of  railways  projected, 
executed,  and  in  process  of  execution,  in  the  United  King- 
dom, the  cost  of  their  construction,  and  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance. 

By  an  official  report  of  the  railway  commissioners,  pub« 
lished  in  June  1849,  it  appears  that  on  the  Ist  January  1849, 
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there  were  completed  and  in  actual  operation  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  5007*  miles  of  railway. 

This  differs  slightly  from  the  reports  of  the  different 
organs  of  the  press  devoted  to  railway  affiurs,  their  estimate 
being  as  much  below  5000  as  that  of  the  railway  com- 
missioners is  above  it.  We  may  take,  therefore,  5000  miles 
in  round  numbers  to  express  the  actual  length  of  railways 
wiiich  were  in  operation  on  1st  Jan.,  1849. 

According  to  the  commissioners,  this  extent  of  railway 
communication  is  distributed  between  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  in  the  following  proportions : — 


England 
Scotland 
Ireland  - 


Miles. 
3918 

728 

S61 

5007 


The  rate  at  which  the  construction  of  railways  has  pro- 
ceeded during  the  last  seven  years  in  these  countries  may 
be  estimated  from  the  following  statement,  in  the  second 
column  of  which  is  given  the  number  of  miles  of  railway 
which  were  in  operation  on  the  first  day  of  each  of  the  years 
given  in  the  first  column.  In  the  third  column  is  given  the 
number  of  miles  of  railway  which  were  opened  for  traffic  in 
the  successive  years,  being  the  difference  of  the  numbers 
given  in  the  second  column. 


1843 

]fil«s  open  on  Januury  1 . 

UilM  opened  during  the 
Year. 

1857 

95 

1844 

1952 

196 

1845        . 

2148 

293 

1846       - 

2441 

595 

1847        - 

3036 

780 

1848 

3816 

1191 

1849 

5007 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  it  appears  by  a  more  recent  report, 
that  the  length  of  railways  open  on  the  Ist  Jan.  1849,  was  5126|  miles. 
But  the  additional  miles  consisted  of  lines  leading  to  collieries  and  minet» 
and  such  as  are  not  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  traffic. 
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It  farther  appears  that  acts  had  been  obtained  previoaslj 
to  Ist  Janaarjy  1849,  for  other  railwaTS,  and  for  branches 
and  extenskmsy  ihe  total  length  of  which  was  7005  miles. 
Thus  the  total  extent  of  lines  constructed  and  projected  to 
this  date  was  12,012  miles. 

All  the  railways  for  which  acts  had  been  passed  np  to  the 
dose  of  1844,  with  the  exception  of  about  20  miles^  had 
been  completed  and  in  operation  bj  the  end  of  1848. 

In  1845  Parliament  passed  acts  sanctioning  the  con- 
struction of  2700  miles  of  railway.  Of  these  not  much 
more  than  one  half  was  completed  on  the  1st  Januazy,  1849. 
In  1846  Parliament  passed  acts  authorising  the  construction 
of  a  further  extent  of  4538  miles  of  railway,  of  which  only 
500  miles  was  completed  and  opened  on  1st  January,  1849. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  railway 
commissioners  of  May,  1849,  will  exhibit  the  rate  at  which 
railway  projects  have  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and 
the  rate  at  which  their  execution  has  proceeded,  up  to  the 
commencement  o£  1849. 


Tabx^  showing,  (or  the  Railways  authorised  previously  to  the  End  of 
1S43  and  in  each  succeeding  Year,  the  Proportion  opened  for  Traffic 
during  each  Year,  and  the  Proportion  remaining  to  be  completed 
at  the  end  of  1848 ;  and  also  showing  the  Length  of  Railway  opened 
for  Traffic  in  each  Year  since  1843. 

OfLiaesanthoriaed 

31, 1843 
or  Lines  authorised 

in  1844 
OrUaesantboriied 

in  1846        -       - 
Of  Linee  authorised 

in  1846        .       - 
lOrUnesanthortied 

in  1847        -       - 
Of  Lines  antfaorised 

in  1848       .       . 

Total       - 

Lmi^ciU^opm^ 

Total 

iras 

opnwd 

toDK. 

31, 1848. 

Leogth 

01- line 

■atlMH 

riMd. 

Mttm. 

2285 

806 

2700 

4538 

1354 
830 

Lmglh 

ofUne 

iwnaln- 

Ingtobei 

optnad. 

JfUM. 

21 
1298 

4066 

1300 

330 

7005 

to  Dec  31, 
1843. 

Dnrli« 
1844. 

Mttm. 
196 

196 

Daring 
184d. 

MUm. 

129 

158 

6 

293 

Doing 
1846. 

Mttm. 

8 
365 
922 

595 

Dnrlitt 
18477 

MUm. 

140 
656 

84 

780 

Daring 
1848. 

iMttm. 

121 

618 

398 

54 

1191 

JRlM. 

1959 

•  * 

•  • 

MUm. 

2285 
784 

1409 

482 

54 

1952 

5007 

12,012 
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On  the  Ist  Maj,  1848,  about  2960  miles  of  railway  were 
in  course  of  construction,  of  which  800  miles  were  opened 
bj  the  end  of  the  jear,  during  which  period  no  new  woriss 
had  been  commenced.  There  were  therefore  in  pn^ress 
of  construction,  on  the  1st  January,  1849,  only  2160  miles. 

The  account  of  the  total  amount  of  railways  sanctioned 
by  Parliament  on  the  Ist  January,  1849,  was  therefore  as 
follows: — 

Mflea. 
Open  for  traffic  ....       5,007 

In  process  of  ooDStruction  -  -  .2,160 

Not  commenced  ....        4,845 

Total  sanctioned  by  Parliament  .     12,012 

Of  this  extent  of  4800  miles  of  railway  sanctioned  by  the 
Legislature,  but  not  commenced,  on  1st  May,  1849,  the  railway 
commissioners  considered  that  there  was  good  reason  for 
inferring  that  one  half  at  least  would  never  be  constructed, 
so  that  the  total  amount  of  railways  which  were  considered 
likely  to  be  constructed,  including  those  already  in  operatioxi 
and  in  progress,  on  1st  January,  1849,  was  as  follows: — 

Miles. 
Open  for  traffic    .....    5007 

In  process  of  construction  -  -  -    2160 

Not  commenced,  but  likely  to  be  executed  -    2400 

9567 

The  following  particulars  respecting  the  financial  condition 
of  the  railway  companies  are  also  supplied  by  a  parliamentary 
return,  dated  Ist  May,  1848:  — 

t 

Capital  paid  up  in  cash  by  shareholders  to  January  1. 

1848 126,149,476 

Capital  paid  by  lenders  on  railway  debentures  and  other 

securities  ........       40,788,765 

Total  capital  paid  up  to  January  1.  1848        ...     166,938,241 
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Brought  forward  -  .  166,988,841 
Paid  up  in  shares  during  1848  .....  30^S59»10S 
JBaid  up  in  loans  during  1848         .....         2,875,715 

Total  capital  raised  by  shares  and  on  loan  to  January  1. 

1849 200,178,058 

Balance  of  capital,  to  raise  which,  by  existing  shares,  by 
new  shares,  and  by  loan,  the  actual  companies  possessed 
powerson  January  1.  1849         -         ...        -     148,717,773 

£343,890,831 

Thus  it  appears  that  upon  these  works  a  sum  expressed 
in  round  numbers  by  200  millions  sterling  had  been  actually 
expended  on  Ist  Jan.,  1849,  and  the  chartered  companies 
had  retained  powers  to  expend  a  further  sum,  to  be  raised 
bj  shares  or  loan,  of  140  millions,  making  a  total  of  340 
millions  to  be  expended  on  12,000  miles  of  railway.  But  lis 
2400  miles  of  these  were  estimated  as  likely  to  be  aban- 
doned, a  corresponding  portion  of  the  capital  would  not  be 
raised  or  expended.  This  would  authorise  the  supposition, 
that  of  the  340  millions  above  mentioned  68  millions  would 
not  be  required;  but  this  computation  rests  on  th^  suppo- 
sition, that  the  railways  in  progress,  and  those  to  be  aban- 
doned, were  estimated  at  the  same  average  rate  as  those 
which  are  constructed.  The  estimates,  however,  being 
lower,  the  railway  commissioners  calculate  that  the  probable 
abandonment  of  2400  miles  of  the  projected  lines  would 
cause  a  diminution  of  the  estimated  capital  amounting  only 
to  50  millions,  leaving  a  total  amount  of  capital  of  290 
millions  to  be  absorbed  by  9500  miles  of  railway.  This 
would  be  at  the  average  rate  of  30,500/1  per  mile. 

Of  the  sum  of  200  millions,  which  had  been  expended 
before  the  Ist  Jan.,  1849,  a  part  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
fines  which  were  in  process  of  construction,  but  had  not  yet 
been  opened.  Against  this,  however,  there  remained  an 
amount  of  capital  still  to  be  expended  on  the  lines  already 
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open.  On  most  of  the  more  recently  opened  railwajB^  the 
stations  were  still  incomplete ;  in  some  cases,  depots,  work- 
shops, and  other  permanent  buildings,  had  not  even  been 
commenced.  The  full  complement  of  the  locomotiye  and 
rolling  stock  had  not  been  provided.  In  the  absence  of 
exact  data  then,  if  these  latter  expenses  be  placed  against 
the  former,  the  entire  capitcd  of  200  millions  may  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  the  6000  miles  open  for  traffic ;  which 
would  give  an  average  expense  of  construction,  including 
the  locomotive  and  carrying  stock,  and  the  workshops  and 
depots  for  its  repair,  &c.,  of  40,000iL  per  running  mile. 

An  estimate  of  the  actual  quantity  of  labour  of  every  class 
employed  on  this  stupendous  national  enterprise  may  be  ob- 
tained from  a  parliamentary  return,  showing  the  number  of 
persons  employed  on  the  railways  on  the  Ist  May,  1848  ; 
the  extent  then  open  for  traffic  being  4253  miles,  the  extent 
in  process  of  construction  being  2958  miles,  and  the  number 
of  distinct  companies  by  whom  these  works  were  directed 
being  170. 


Tabular  Analysis  of  tbe  Number  and  Description  of  Persons  em- 
ployed on  the  Railways  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  on  May  1.  1848. 

Secretaries      .... 
Managers        .... 
Treasurers      .... 
Engineers       .... 
Superintendents           ... 
Storekeepers   .... 
Accountants   .... 
Casbiers           -             -            .             - 
Draugbtsmen              ... 
Clerks             .... 
Artificers         -             .            .             - 
Labourers       .... 
Inspectors       .... 
Land  surreyors            ... 
Miners,  or  quarrymen 

Carry  forward 

On  Linei  open 
for  TndBe. 

On  LinM  not 
open. 

81 

80 

S9 

95 

848 

1S5 

70 

48 

106 

4,860 

10,814 

14,297 

loa 

98 

SI 

405 

1,897 

S43 

145 

88 

806 

887 

29,087 

147,395 

119 

96 

6,950 

80^98 

187,004 
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On  Llnei  open 

OnLbMsnot 

Brought  forward            -           ^ 

for  Tnfflc. 

open. 

S0,S98 

187,004 

Foremen  or  overseen  ... 

1,010 

685 

PbUeemen       .... 

2,475 

71 

Porters  and  meaengen 

7,559 

10 

Ptatelayen      .... 

4,391 

256 

Drivers  and  carters     ... 

.              . 

45 

Engine-driTen            ... 

1,758 

Engine-stokers            ... 

1,809 

Guards            .... 

1,464 

SwitennBCB      «... 

1,058 

Gatekeepers    .... 

401 

Waggoners     .             .            -             - 

141 

Brakesmen      .... 

S9 

MisoeilaneoiBS              ... 

Total 

197 

188,071 

58,687 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  1848  a  quarter  of  a  million 
cf  persons  were  emplojed  on  the  railways  of  the  United 
Cngdom ;  and  if  it  be  considered  that  each  of  these  must 
baye  contributed  to  the  support,  on  an  average,  of  one  or 
more  other  persons,  it  will  follow,  that  this  vast  enterprise 
must  have,  at  that  epoch,  supplied  means  of  living  to  at  least 
two  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  these  countries. 

Since  the  date  of  these  returns,  the  extent  of  ndlwaj 
which  has  been  completed  is  greater  than  the  length  which 
has  been  commenced,  and  the  extent  now  in  process  of  con* 
Btmetion  is  therefore  less  than  at  the  epoch  just  referred  to. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  quantity  of  labour  em- 
ployed in  this  branch  of  industry  has  been  somewhat  di- 
minished ;  because,  although  the  length  of  lines  under  traffic 
is  greater  than  formerly,  the  length  in  process  of  construction 
is  leas,  and  the  latter,  for  a  given  length,  employs  more  in- 
dustry than  the  former,  in  the  proportion  of  three  and  a 
half  to  one. 
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CHAP.  V. 
THE  LOCOMOTIYE  FOWBB. 

When  the  magnitude  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  loco« 
motive  stock  of  a  railwaj,  and  the  large  proportion  of  the 
annual  revenue  absorbed  in  maintaining  it»  are  considered, 
its  economical  importance  maj  be  readily  estimated. 

The  locomotive  stock  may  be  primarily  resolved  into  two 
classes — that  which  is  employed  in  working  the  passenger 
traffic,  and  that  which  is  employed  in  drawing  the  goods 
trains. 

The  passenger  engines  are  so  constructed  as  to  draw  light 
loads  at  great  speed,  the  goods  engines  heavy  loads  at  a  low 
speed.  In  the  one,  the  driving-wheels  are  large,  so  as  to 
carry  the  train  forward  through  a  great  space  by  each 
stroke  of  the  piston ;  in  the  other,  they  are  of  more  limited 
magnitude,  in  order  to  give  the  moving  power  a  greater 
leverage  upon  the  load.  In  the  one,  they  are  single,  rendering 
the  engine  light,  so  as  to  absorb  less  of  the  moving  power  in 
propelling  itself ;  in  the  other,  they  are  double  and  coupled, 
and  sometimes  even  tripled,  so  as  to  give  a  greater  purchase 
to  the  impelling  power.  In  the  one  class  of  engine  steam 
of  small  density  is  consumed  rapidly  and  in  great  volume ; 
in  the  other,  steam  of  greater  density  is  consumed  at  a  slower 
rate. 

These  different  mechanical  requirements  render  it  neces- 
sary, in  general,  to  provide  a  locomotive  stock  for  the  goods 
service,  separate  from,  and  independent  of,  that  provided  for 
the  passenger  service. 

In  the  locomotive  department  a  register  should  be  kept 
containing  a  record  of  the  past  and  current  performances 
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and  condition  of  every  engine  in  the  service  of  the  railway. 
Such  a  record  should  contain  the  following  particuUrs  of 
the  past  services  of  each  engine : — 

Ist.  The  day  and  year  it  was  put  upon  the  road. 

2d.  Its  maker. 

3rd.  The  diameter  and  stroke  of  its  cylinders. 

4th.  The  diameter  and  number  of  its  driving-wheels. 

5th.  The  number  of  times  it  was  cleaned,  lighted,  and  had 
steam  raised. 

Sth.  The  number  of  hours  it  was  standing  with  steam 
raised. 

7th.  Its  total  mileage,  from  the  commencement  of  its 
service  to  the  current  date. 

8th.  The  total  quantity  of  fuel  it  had  consumed. 

9th.  Original  cost  of  engine. 

10th.  Total  sum  expended  on  its  repairs. 

And,  with  respect  to  its  current  service  during  the  past 
year,  the  following  details  should  be  given  : — 

1st.  The  number  of  times  it  was  lighted,  and  had  steam 
raised. 

2d.  The  number  of  hours  it  stood  with  steam  raised. 

3rd.  Its  mileage  by  months,  and  its  total  mileage. 

4th.  The  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  in  lighting  and 
raising  stream. 

6tlL  The  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  in  standing. 

6th.  The  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  in  working. 

7th.  A  memorandum  of  any  accident,  or  other  notable 
drcumstance,  attending  the  performance  of  the  engine. 

Such  a  record  as  the  above  is  neither  impracticable  nor 
unimportant.  A  register  of  this  kind  is  ke])t  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Belgian  railways,  and  the  principal 
results  of  it  are  published  annually,  in  a  tabulated  form,  in 
the  **Compte  Rendu,"  or  official  report  of  the  service  of 
the  railways,  delivered  to  the  Chambers  by  the  minister 
of  public  works  every  session.      Such  a  table  exhibits^  a 
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**  coup  d'oeil "  of  the  condition  and  the  past  hiBtory  of  the 
entire  looomotiye  stock. 

On  the  Belgian  lines>  which  consist  of  347  miles  of  rail- 
way, there  were  employed,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1847,  154 
locomotiyes,  of  the  conditions  and  performance  of  which  a 
tabular  statement  appears  in  the  report  of  that  year.  The 
Belgian  railways  had  been  then  13  years  in  operation^  and 
no  engine  had  yet  been  superannuated. 

The  first  engine  placed  upon  the  road  was  **  La  Fleche," 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Stephenson  &  Ca  This  machine 
had  performed,  within  the  13  years,  a  total  mileage  of  86^2 
miles,  and  within  the  year  1847  had  performed  a  mileage 
of  7292  miles.  Thus,  in  its  thirteenth  year  of  service^  it 
performed  more  than  its  annual  average. 

Another  engine  constructed  by  Messrs.  Stephenson,  called 
St.  Hubert,  which  had  been  put  on  the  road  in  December, 
1838,  had,  at  the  end  of  1847,  completed  a  mileage  of  130,962 
miles,  having  performed  within  the  year  1847  21,737  miles. 

Another  engine,  called  ^*  Les  Quatre  Joum^es,"  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Cockerill,  which  had  been  put  upon  the  road  in 
September,  1837,  and  had  then  been  upwards  of  ten  years 
in  service,  had  performed  a  total  mileage  of  130^160  miles, 
and  within  the  year  1847  performed,  in  five  months,  a  mileage 
of  11,537  miles. 

In  short,  it  appears  from  this  register,  that  not  only  were 
none  of  the  engines  composing  the  stock  of  the  Belgian 
railways,  which  had  been  accumulating  for  13  years^  supers 
annuated,  but  that  the  current  mileage  of  the  oldest  engine 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  youngest  and  most  vigorous. 

In  the  pr<^ress  of  the  English  railways,  locomotives  have 
been,  from  time  to  time,  cast  aside,  and  put,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  retired  list ;  but  this  has  in  general  arisen,  not  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  superannuated,  but  because  the 
conditions  of  the  traffic  had  undergone  such  a  change  that 
the  natural  powers  of  these  engines  were  not  suited  to  it. 
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Iminediatelj  after  the  commenoement  of  the  operation  of  the 
railway  system,  the  traffic  augmented  so  rapidly  as  to  exceed 
aU  the  previsions  of  those  who  constructed  and  organised  the 
first  railways.  The  weight  and  strength  of  the  rails  were 
successively  increased,  as  well  as  the  weight  and  magnitude 
of  the  trains,  and  the  weight  and  power  of  the  engines  under- 
went a  corresponding  augmentation. 

A  regularly  kept  journal  of  the  life  of  some  of  the  oldest 
locomotives  working  on  the  English  railways  would  be  a 
record  of  profound  interest.  Whether  such  a  register  exist, 
I  am  not  aware ;  but  none  such  has,  I  believe,  ever  been 
published. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  total  mileage  of  each  class  of 
the  locomotive  stock  with  the  number  of  engines  in  service, 
the  average  mileage  of  each  engine  can  be  ascertained. 

Thus,  if  £  express  the  number  of  passenger  engines,  and 

E 

e  express  their  total  mileage,  then  —  will  express  the  average 

mileage  of  each  engine.    In  like  manner,  if  E^  express  the 

E' 
number  of  goods  engines,  and  e^  their  total  mileage,  —^  will  ex- 
press the  average  mileage  of  each.     Or,  in  fine,  if  E  +  E^ 
express  the  total  number  of  engines  of  both  kinds,  and  e-fc' 

E  -I-  E' 
their  total  mileage,  then  .   will  express  the  general 

average  mileage  of  each  engine. 

As  an  example  of  such  a  calculation,  let  us  take  the  Belgian 
railways  for  1847. 

The  total  number  of  engines  in  active  service  was  154, 
and  their  total  mileage  was  2,366,885 ;  this  divided  by  154 
givjBS  15,369  as  the  average  annual  mileage  of  each  engine, 
the  average  daily  mileage  being  therefore  42  miles. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  a  locomotive  engine,  once  lighted, 
nuy  not  be  worked  almost  indefinitely? 

It  is  known  that  many  steam-engines  used  in  the  manu- 
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factures  and  in  mining  are  kept  for  several  months  together 
in  unceasing  action  night  and  daj ;  and  the  engines  used  in 
steam-ships  are  often  kept  in  incessant  operation  throughont 
a  Tojage  of  3,000  miles.  Why  therefore,  it  maj  be  said, 
may  not  a  locomotive  engine  be  worked  for  a  much  longer 
distance  without  interruption,  and  thus  distribute  the  expense 
of  lighting  and  cleaning  over  a  greater  extent  of  mileage,  and 
thereby  diminish  the  cost  per  mile  ? 

Although  the  mileage  of  the  engine  might  be  augmented 
much  beyond  its  present  amount,  it  is  nevertheless  indispen- 
sable that  it  should  not  exceed  a  certain  practical  limit.  The 
locomotive  engine,  an  iron  horse,  requires  intervals  of  repose 
as  much  as  do  the  horses  of  flesh,  blood,  and  bones.  It 
becomes  fatigued,  so  to  speak,  with  its  work,  and  its  joints 
become  relaxed  by  labour,  its  bolts  loosened,  its  rubbing 
surfaces  heated,  and  often  unequally  expanded  and  strained. 
Its  grate-bars  and  fire-box  become  choked  with  clinkers, 
its  tubes  become  charged  with  coke;  and  were  its  labour 
continued  to  a  certain  point,  it  would  end  in  a  total  inability 
to  move.  The  durability  of  the  engine,  therefore,  requires 
that  its  work  should  be  suspended  before  these  causes  of 
disability  operate  to  an  injurious  extent. 

When  its  labour  ceases,  the  engine-cleaners,  who  are,  as 
It  were,  its  grooms,  clean  out  its  fireplace,  scrape  its  grate- 
bars  and  the  internal  surface  of  the  fire-box,  clean  out  its 
tubes,  tighten  all  its  bolts  and  rivets,  oil  and  grease  all  its 
moving  parts,  and,  in  a  word,  put  it  again  into  working  order. 

The  expense  of  cleaning  an  engine,  and  the  cost  of  the 
fuel  consumed  in  lighting  it  and  raising  the  steam,  so  as  to 
prepare  it  for  propulsion,  must  necessarily  be  charged  upon 
the  mileage  which  it  performs  ;  and  the  cost  of  this  mileage 
will  therefore  be  augmented  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the 
ratio  of  the  total  mileage  of  the  engine  to  the  number  of  times 
it  has  been  cleaned  and  lighted  during  the  period  of  its 
service.    It  is  therefore  important,  in  the  economy  of  the 
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locomotiTe  power,  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  proportion 
which  the  mileage  of  the  engines  hears  to  the  numher  of  times 
thej  have  been  cleaned  and  lighted. 

Hence  appears  the  importance  of  the  record  above  men- 
tioned, of  the  number  of  times  each  engine  has  been  lighted 
and  cleaned. 

To  determine  the  average  number  of  miles  run  hj  each 
engine  af^er  such  cleaning  and  lighting,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  divide  the  total  mileage  of  the  locomotive  stock,  or  of  each 
dass  of  iU  bj  the  total  number  of  engines  lighted;  the 
quotient  will  give  the  distance  run  by  each  engine  lighted* 
In  general,  if  E^'  express  the  number  of  engines  lighted,  then 

—„     will  express  the  average  distance  run  by  each  engine 

lighted. 

As  examples  of  the  application  of  this,  we  take,  from  the 
official  reports  of  the  Belgian  railways,  the  number  of 
engines  lighted  during  1846  and  1847.  The  number  was 
27,452  for  1846.  Dividing  this  into  the  total  mileage, 
2,027,014,  already  given,  the  quotient  is  73*8,  which  is  there- 
fore the  average  number  of  miles  run  by  each  engine  cleaned 
and  lighted. 

In  1847  the  number  of  engines  lighted  was  30,676.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  total  mileage  was  2,366,885. 
IHviding  this  by  the  number  of  engines  lighted,  we  find  77*6 
miles  as  the  distance  run  by  each  engine  lighted,  being  an  im- 
provement on  the  performance  of  the  previous  year. 

On  the  Orleans  Railway,  in  1847,  there  were  11,315 
engines  lighted,  of  which  the  total  mileage  was  853,505. 
Dividing  the  latter  by  the  former,  we  find  76  miles  as  the 
average  distance  run.  On  the  same  railway,  during  the  year 
1848,  there  were  11,072  engines  lighted.  The  total  mileage 
of  all  the  engines  was  782,591.  Dividing  the  latter  by  the 
former,  we  obtain  70*7  miles>  the  average  distance  run  by 
each  engine  lighted. 
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In  the  prmctical  working  of  the  locomotiTe  stock,  it  in- 
evitablj  happens  that  engines,  after  thej  have  been  Hghted, 
had  their  steam  raised  and  prepared  for  starting,  have  to 
stand,  keeping  their  steam  np  more  or  less  time,  waiting  for 
trains  which  they  are  to  draw ;  and  thus  an  expense  is  in- 
curred, not  directly  productive,  for  fuel  and  wages. 

But,  beddes  this,  the  service  of  the  road  requires  that,  at 
certain  stations,  engines  shall  be  kept  waiting  with  their 
steam  up  ready  for  work,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  providing 
for  the  contingencies  of  the  active  service  of  the  road.  Thus, 
if  an  accident  occur  to  a  train,  by  which  the  engine  that 
draws  it  is  disabled,  notice  is  sent  forward  by  the  electric 
telegraph,  by  signals  or  otherwise,  to  the  next  engine  station, 
summoning  an  engine  to  proceed  to  the  spot  to  take  on  the 
train.  If  an  engine  were  not  prepared  for  such  a  contingency, 
with  its  steam  up,  the  road  would  be  obstructed  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  by  the  train  thus  accidentally 
brought  to  a  stand. 

The  engines  thus  kept  prepared  for  accidents  are  called 
Reserve  Engines, 

Another  cause  which  renders  it  necessary  at  certain  points 
of  the  line  to  keep  engines  waiting  with  their  steam  up,  is 
the  existence  of  exceptional  gradients. 

Thus,  if  a  railway  be  generally  laid  out  with  gradients  of 
about  15  feet  a  mile,  but  at  a  particular  point  a  natural  ele- 
vation of  the  ground,  or  other  cause,  renders  the  construction 
of  a  gradient  rising  at  the  rate  of  60  feet  a  mile  necessary, 
then  the  engines  which  are  adapted  to  the  general  character 
of  the  line  become  insufficient  for  such  exceptional  gradient ; 
and,  in  such  case,  the  expedient  resorted  to  is  to  keep  one  or 
more  powerful  engines  constantly  waiting  with  their  steam 
up  at  the  foot  of  the  incline,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  pro- 
pelling the  trains  in  their  ascent.  These  engines  are  deno- 
minated Assistant  Engines  or  Bank  Engines.  Their  mode 
of  operation  is  as  follows.    They  wait  near  the  foot  of  the 
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inclme  in  a  dding  provided  for  the  purpofle ;  and  when  a 
train  arriyes  and  begins  to  ascend,  the  assistant  engine 
follows  it,  andy  pushing  from  behind,  aids  the  regular  engine 
in  front  in  propelling  it  np  the  plane.  When  it  arriyes  at 
the  summit,  the  assistant  eugine  drops  off,  and,  descending 
the  plane,  returns  to  its  station. 

In  the  above  calculations  of  the  proportion  of  the  engines 
lighted  to  the  actual  mileage,  these  reserve  and  assistant 
engines,  when  such  occur,  are  included;  and  the  average 
mileage  per  eugine  lighted,  which  has  been  obtained  as  above, 
is  less  than  the  actual  average  performed  hj  the  engine$ 
worked,  because  the  engines  lighted  for  reserve  enter  into 
the  divisor,  which  gives  the  mileage.  It  is  convenient, 
therefore,  in  the  records  of  the  locomotive  department,  to 
keep  an  account  of  the  engines  lighted  for  reserve,  &c., 
separate  from  the  engines  lighted  for  work. 

On  the  Orleans  Railway  in  1848,  of  11,072  which  were 
lighted,  1,825  were  reserve  engines,  and  9,247  only  were 
worked. 

To  ascertain  the  actual  avenge  mileage  of  each  of  the 
working  engines  which  were  lighted,  it  would  be  therefore 
necessary  to  divide  the  total  mileage  by  9,247,  which  will 
give  84*6  as  the  actual  average  distance  run  by  each  engine 
Ugkted  and  worked. 

In  like  manner,  in  1847,  on  the  same  railway,  the  number 
of  reserve  engines  lighted  was  likewise  1,825,  and,  therefore, 
the  number  of  engines  lighted  and  worked  9,490.  Dividing 
the  mileage,  which  was  853,505,  by  9,490,  we  obtain  90  as 
the  average  distance  run  by  each  engine  lighted  and  worked. 
Thus  it  appears  that,  if  the  reserve  engines  be  included  in 
the  computation,  they  would  reduce  the  average  run  of  each 
engine  lighted  in  1848  from  84-6  to  70*7,  and  in  1847  firom 
90  to  76. 

To  estimate  the  time  during  which  the  locomotive  stock  is 
kept  standing  with  steam  up  in  reserve  or  waiting  for  work, 
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a  record  of  the  number  of  hours  each  engine  has  been 
lighted  and  standing  should  be  kept.  By  dividing  this  total 
number  of  hours  by  the  number  of  engines  lighted,  we 
obtain  the  average  number  of  hours  which  each  engine 
lighted  had  been  kept  standing  with  steam  up. 

As  an  example  of  this,  on  the  Belgian  railways,  in  1846 
and  1847,  the  number  of  hours  which  engines  were  kept 
standing  with  steam  up  was  204,124  in  1846,  while  the 
number  of  engines  lighted  was  27,452.  Dividing  the  former 
by  the  latter,  the  quotient  is  7*43,  which  is  the  average 
number  of  hours  each  engine  lighted  was  kept  standing  with 
steam  up. 

In  like  manner,  in  1847,  on  the  same  railways,  the  number 
of  hours  the  engines  were  kept  standing  was  214,610,  and 
the  number  of  engines  lighted  was  30,676.  Dividing  the 
former  by  the  latter  the  quotient  is  7.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  average  number  of  hours  each  engine  lighted  was 
kept  standing  in  this  year  was  7  hours.  In  this,  however^ 
are  included  tlie  reserve  engines. 

As  on  the  same  railways  the  average  distance  run  by 
each  engine  lighted  was  about  70  miles,  it  follows,  that  for 
every  10  miles  of  practical  work  performed  by  each  engine 
the  engine  was  kept  one  hour  standing. 

The  fuel  consumed  in  working  a  railway  may  be  classed 
under  three  heads : — 

1st.  That  which  is  consumed  in  lighting  the  engines  and 
raising  their  steam,  to  prepare  them  for  work. 

2nd.  That  which  is  consumed  while  the  engines  stand 
with  their  steam  up,  waiting  for  the  trains  they  are  intended 
to  draw,  or  standing  in  reserve,  prepared  for  the  contingency 
of  accidents  on  the  line. 

3rd.  That  which  is  consumed  in  drawing  the  trains. 

When  the  engine  has  stopped  work,  its  fire-box  is  cleared, 
preparatory  to  the  engine  being  cleaned.  A  certain  portion 
of  coke,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  state  of  the  fire-box  at 
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the  moment  the  engine  is  stopped,  is  collected  in  this  waj 
half  oonsamed.  This  coke  is  to  a  certain  extent  available 
to  aid  in  lighting  the  engine  when  next  started.  The  small 
ooke  which  has  been  rejected  as  unfit  for  the  working  engine 
is  mixed,  in  a  greater  or  less  proportion,  bj  the  engineer 
with  the  large  coke  used  for  raising  the  steam,  for  in  this 
process  the  draft  is  not  so  strong  as  to  carry  this  small  coke 
injuriously  through  the  tubes.  The  small  coke  is  also  used, 
mixed  in  a  certain  proportion  with  the  large  coke,  for  keeping 
the  steam  up  in  the  reserve  engines. 

The  quantity  of  coke  consumed  in  drawing  a  train  will 
depend  upon  the  magnitude  and  weight  of  the  train,  and 
the  speed  with  which  it  is  moved.  The  greater  the  re- 
sistance which  it  has  to  overcome,  the  greater  will  be  the 
consumption  of  fuel  in  a  given  distance.  The  resistance 
increases  in  a  high  ratio  with  the  speed.  Now  as  the  speed 
of  passenger  trains  is  usually  greater  than  that  of  goods 
trains,  the  consumption  of  fuel,  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  the 
speed,  will  be  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  goods  trains  consisting  of  a  much  greater 
number  of  vehicles  and  of  a  greater  gross  weight  than 
passenger  trains,  the  resistance  due  to  the  load  is  greater  in 
the  latter  case  than  in  the  former. 

On  the  Belgian  railways  the  economy  of  fuel  is  very 
strictly  attended  to.  Hules  are  established  by  which  a 
certain  weight  of  coke  is  allowed  to  the  engineer  for  the 
different  purposes. 

For  lighting  and  raising  the  steam,  280  kilogrammes,  equal 

to  618  lbs.,  of  coke  are  allowed. 
For  each  passenger  coach  drawn,  \  kilo,  per  kilometre, 

equal  to  2*64  lbs.  per  mile,  are  allowed. 
For  each  loaded  goods  waggon,  |^  of  a  kilogramme  per 

kilometre,  equal  to  2*30  lbs.  per  mile,  are  allowed. 
Two  empty  waggons  are  accounted  as  equal  to  a  loaded 
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one)  and  2\  kilogrammes  per  kilometre,  equal  to  8-82 
lbs.  per  mile,  are  allowed  for  an  engine  without  a  load. 
Ten  kilogrammes,  equal  to  22  Ibs^  per  hour  are  allowed 
for  keeping  up  the  steam  while  an  engine  is  standing. 

These  quantities  are,  however,  understood  to  be  average 
major  limits  which  ought  not  to  be  exceeded.  To  stimulate 
the  engineers  and  their  superintendents  to  the  observance  of 
a  due  economy  of  fuel,  premiums  are  awarded,  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  saving  effected  upon  these  allowances ; 
5s,  Sd.  a  ton  is  allowed  to  the  engineer  for  every  ton  of  coke 
bj  which  his  actual  consumption  falls  short  of  these  limits, 
and  a  further  premium  of  one-fourth  of  this  amount  is 
allowed  to  the  superintendents  of  the  locomotive  department. 

In  the  year  1846  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  for  these 
savings  to  the  engine-drivers  was  678/.,  and  to  the  superin- 
tendents 169L 

The  savings  of  fuel  are  not  either  alone  or  chiefly  effected 
by  the  care  bestowed  on  feeding  the  fire-box.  Much  more 
depends  on  the  engine  not  being  lighted  at  too  early  a 
moment  before  starting,  and  consequently  not  being  kept 
standing  with  steam  up  needlessly. 

In  the  year  1841  the  engines  upon  the  Belgian  railways 
consumed,  upon  an  average,  70  lbs.  per  mile,  including  the 
fuel  consumed  in  lighting  and  standing. 

In  1842  this  was  reduced  to  45  lbs.,  and  in  1844  and 
1845  to  40  lbs. 

This  improved  economy  was  not  altogether  owing  to  the 
increased  vigilance  of  the  engine-drivers  and  stokers,  but 
was  in  part  due  to  an  improvement  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  valves,  by  which  the  steam  was  allowed  to  escape  from 
the  cylinders,  so  that  the  economy  was  partially  effected  on 
the  consumption  of  steam,  and  through  that  on  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel. 

In  the  locomotive  department,  a  register  should  be  kept  of 
the  fuel  consumed,  distinguishing  such  consumption  under 
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tlie  tiuree  heads  of  tteadiiigy  l^hting,  and  working,  together 
with  whidi  should  be  noted  the  hours  standingy  the  engines 
lighted,  and  the  mileage  worked*  There  is  nothing  imprac- 
ticable or  difficult  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  register  in 
erery  w^-organised  establishment,  and  such  a  one  is  regu« 
larly  kept  in  the  administration  of  the  Belgian  railways.  It 
appears  from  these  records,  that  the  following  was  the  fuel 
consumed  for  these  purposes  respectivelj  on  the  Belgian 
railways  during  the  years  1846  and  1847 :  — 


Number  of  honn  standing-  .  -  . 
Nambcr  of  lbs.  of  eoke  eoosumed  in  standing 
Average  number  of  lbs.  consumed  per  hour  - 
Number  of  engines  lighted  .... 
Total  number  of  lbs.  consumed  in  lighting  . 
Average  number  of  lbs.  consumed  per  engine 

lighted 

Total  mileage  worked  .  •  •  . 
Total  number  of  Uml  of  coke  consumed  in 

working         ...... 

Average  number  of  lbs.  consumed  per  mile 


Average  consumption    per  mile,   including 
eoke  consumed  in  lighting  and  standing   . 


Ift46. 


204,194 

4,508.077 

22-0 

97,45S 

1S,88S,505 

613-0 
8/)S7,014 

60,698,538 

30K) 

40*5 


1847. 


814,610 

5,306,573 

84-7 

3a676 

18,605,863 

606-4 
8,366,885 

71,500,965 

30-0 

40-S 


It  may  then  be  stated  in  round  numbers,  that  600  lbs.  of 
fud  are  consumed  in  lighting  an  engine  and  raising  the 
steam,  and  that  eyery  engine  lighted  travels,  on  an  ayerage^ 
as  worked  upon  the  Belgian  lines,  70  miles. 

The  fuel  consumed  in  lighting  adds,  therefore,  8^  lbs.  per 
mile  to  the  working  consumption,  which  latter  being  30  lbs., 
the  proportion  consumed  in  lighting  is  28  per  cent  The  fuel 
consumed  in  standing  with  steam  up,  either  as  an  engine  of 
reserre  or  otherwise,  adds  l^  per  cent,  more  to  the  working 
consumption  per  mile,  the  total  amount  of  which  may  be  taken 
in  round  numbers  at  40  lbs.,  as  these  railways  are  worked. 

To  determine  what  part  of  this  consumption  is  directly 
eipended  on  the  load,  it  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
proportion  which  the  dead  weight  bears  to  the  profitable 
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load.     This  will  become  the  subject  of  inquirj  in  a  succeeding 
chapter. 

The  sources,  therefore,  from  which  the  economj  of  fuel 
may  be  expected,  are  the  extending  the  mileage  of  each 
engine  lighted,  the  keeping  the  engines  waiting  as  short  a  time 
as  possible  for  their  loads,  and  securing  as  full  a  load  as 
possible  for  the  carriages. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  fuel  invariably  used  in  loco- 
motive engines  on  Europefui  railways  is  coke. 

Weight  for  weight,  this  fuel  developes  a  greater  amount 
of  heat,  and  developes  it  in  a  smaller  space  and  more  rapidly, 
than  coal.  It  is  therefore  better  adapted  to  produce  the 
quick  evaporation  in  a  small  space,  which  is  indispensable  on 
railways.  Its  combustion  is  not  attended  with  the  evolution 
of  the  black,  sooty  smoke  produced  by  coal ;  and  the  engines, 
therefore,  in  passing  through  districts  more  or  less  populous, 
are  not  productive  of  the  same  nuisance. 

Coke  is  fabricated  by  submitting  coal  to  the  process  of 
baking  or  being  heated  in  close  retorts,  by  which  means  its 
volatile  constituents  are  driven  out  of  it,  and  little  more  than 
carbon  remains.  In  this  process,  the  magnitude  of  the  fuel 
is  considerably  increased. 

The  augmentation  of  magnitude  varies  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  coaL  In  some  cases  it  is  augmented  50  per 
cent  in  bulk,  and  of  course  proportionaUy  diminished  in 
weight 

In  the  process  of  coking,  coal  loses  the  weight  of  the 
volatile  elements  expelled.  This  diminution  of  weight  varies 
according  to  the  quality  and  analysis  of  the  coal^  from  15 
to  25  per  cent  of  the  total  weight. 

Thus,  it  may  be  assumed,  that,  allowing  for  waste  in 
incombustible  matter,  contained  even  in  the  best  coal  in 
greater  or  less  proportion,  the  weight  of  coke  derived  from 
100  tons  of  coal  will  be  about  70  tons ;  but  of  this  quantity 
a  portion,  more  or  less  according  to  the  mode  and  the  skill 
of  fabrication,  will  be  produced  in  pieces  of  too  small  mag- 
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aitiide  to  be  capable  of  being  used  in  locomotive  engines. 
The  small  coke,  if  burned  in  the  looomotiye  engine,  either 
islls  through  the  grate*bar8»  or  is  drawn  through  the  tubes 
nnconsumedy  and  a  portion  of  it  remaining  in  them,  ob- 
strocts  the  draft.  The  small  coke  is,  neyertheless,  useful  as 
fbel,  and  is  valued  at  its  own  weight  of  coaL  On  the  Bel- 
gian railwajs,  65  per  cent  of  large  coke,  and  2^  per  cent, 
of  snial],  is  obtained  from  the  coaL 

Bj  analysis,  this  coal  contains  from  17  to  25  per  cent,  of 
volatile  matter,  and  consequently^  even  bj  distillation  in 
close  vessels,  would  yield,  in  coking,  only  from  75  to  83  per 
cent  A  portion  of  the  coal,  however,  in  the  common  pro- 
cess of  coking,  is  consumed  in  producing  the  necessary  heat, 
and  the  remainder  is  waste  and  incombustible  matter. 

In  the  year  1844,  23,800  tons  of  large  coke  and  900  tons 
of  small  were  produced  on  the  Belgian  railways  from  36,500 
tons  of  coal,  the  cost  of  the  coal  being  lls.4cL  per  ton,  and 
that  of  the  coke  20s. 

In  1846,  52,185  tons  of  coal  were  used  in  making  28,220 
tons  of  large  and  834  tons  of  small  coke. 

In  1844,  3-6  per  cent  of  the  coke  produced  was  small,  and 
had  only  the  value  of  its  weight  in  coaL 

In  1846,  only  2*8  per  cent,  was  small,  an  improvement  in 
the  fabrication  having  taken  place,  which  effected  a  saving 
of  nearly  1  per  cent,  in  the  coke  produced. 

In  the  reports  of  the  English  railways,  no  data  are  sup- 
plied by  which  similar  calculations  can  be  made. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
the  cost  of  coke,  its  consumption,  and  the  mileage  of  the 
ei^inefi  during  the  last  four  years,  had  been  as  follows  : — . 


Cost  per  Ton. 

Coke  consumed. 

Mileage  of  EDglnct. 

9,     d. 

Tbfu. 

1845  - 

SI     Oj 

21,919 

1,240,412 

1846   - 

SS     8 

1 9,731 

1,346,341 

1847    - 

84     4 

21,454 

1,454,610 

1848    - 

21     4 

25,346 

1,582,672 
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The  mileage  here  given  includes  that  of  the  assistant 
engines,  and  of  engines  travelling  without  a  train ;  and  the 
consumption  of  fuel  is  the  total  quantity,  including  what 
was  consumed  in  lighting  the  engines  and  in  standing. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  consumption  in  each  year  per 
engine  per  mile,  including  lighting  and  standing,  was  as 
follows: — 

Coke  oonsamed 
per  Engine 
per  Mile 

1845  -      -      -      -      -      -  S9^  lbs. 

1846  -      -      -      -      -      -3S„ 

1847  -      -      -      -      -      -  33 

1848  ------  35^ 


ft 
n 


By  a  return  now  before  me,  I  find  that,  in  the  twelve 
months  ending  the  30th  June,  1849,  the  total  amount  of 
coke  consumed  by  the  locomotive  stock  of  the  North-West- 
ern Railway  was  116,396  tons,  or  260,727,040  lbs.,  which 
produced  a  total  mileage  of  the  engines  amounting  to 
7,532,230.  Dividing  the  former  by  the  latter,  we  find  the 
consumption  per  engine  per  mile  to  be  34*6  lbs. 

As  may  be  expected,  considering  that  the  consumption  of 
fuel  must  depend  on  the  magnitude  and  weight  of  the  train s, 
as  well  as  on  the  speed,  the  consumption  per  mile  is  found 
to  vary  considerably  on  different  railways. 

Thus,  on  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway,  in  the 
half-year  ending  the  30th  June,  1849,  the  total  consumption 
of  coke  was  6345  tons,  or  14,212,800  lbs.,  which  produced 
a  total  mileage  of  the  engines  amounting  to  593,844  miles. 
Dividing  the  former  by  the  latter,  it  appears  that  the  con- 
sumption per  engine  per  mile  was  about  24  lbs. 

On  the  same  railway,  during  the  half-year  ending  the 
30th  June,  1848,  the  fuel  consumed  was  9,319  tons,  or 
20,874,560  lbs.,  which  produced  a  mileage  of  the  engines 
amounting  to  668,785.  Dividing  the  former  by  the  latter, 
the  consumption  per  mile  proves  to  have  been  31*21  lbs. 

Since  in  this  case  it  is  not  likely  that  any  material  change 
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took  place  in  the  natare  of  the  traffic,  the  increased  economy 
must  have  been  produced  by  improved  management. 

In  comparing  the  total  number  of  engines  worked  with 
the  total  number  lighted^  we  obtain  the  number  of  times  per 
annum  that  each  engine  in  service  was  lighted. 

As  the  number  of  engines  worked  on  the  Belgian  railways 
in  1846  was  151,  and  in  1847  154,  by  dividing  these 
respectively  into  the  total  number  lighted  already  given,  we 
obtain  the  quotients  181  and  200  very  nearly. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  year  1846  each  engine. 
on  an  average,  was  lighted  on  181  days,  and  in  1847  on  200 
days.     This  is  on  four  days  per  week  very  nearly. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  three  days  per  week  were  re- 
quired, upon  an  average,  for  the  rest,  cleaning,  and  repairs 
of  an  engine. 

This  result  is  in  accordance  with  another  obtained  pre- 
viously, viz.  that  the  average  daily  mileage  of  the  engines 
was  42  miles,  which  would  give  an  average  weekly  mileage 
of  about  300  miles,  which  would  be  four  working  days  per 
week  of  75  miles,  nearly  the  amount  of  the  average  run  of 
each  engine  lighted. 

One  of  the  most  striking  results  of  the  preceding  calcu- 
lations is  the  apparently  small  amount  of  useful  service 
obtained  from  the  locomotive  engines. 

We  have  seen  that  in  each  run  an  engine,  on  the  Belgian 
lines,  at  the  most  improved  epoch  of  the  service  yet  reported, 
did  not  quite  average  78  miles,  and  that  even  this  was  per- 
formed only  four  days  in  seven.  Thus  the  average  daily 
work  of  an  engine  would  appear  to  be  only  42  miles. 

But  it  also  appears,  that  for  74  miles  run  the  engine  is 
kept,  on  an  average,  7^  hours  standing.  This  being  reduced 
to  a  daily  average,  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  daily 
service  of  the  engines  consisted  in  42  miles  run  and  3^  hours 
standing  with  the  steam  up. 

But  as  the  average  speed  on  the  Belgian  railways  is  about 

a  2 
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20  miles  an  hoar,  the  run  of  42  miles  would  occupy  about 
two  hours. 

The  dailj  service  of  an  engine,  therefore,  expressed  in 
time,  would  be  nearly  2  hours  working  and  3f  waiting  with 
steam  up. 

These  inferences  are  so  striking,  that  we  naturally  turn 
elsewhere  to  inquire  how  far  the  results  of  other  railways 
Tary  from  or  corroborate  them. 

In  general,  the  daily  mileage  of  the  engines  employed  in 
the  service  of  a  railway  may  foe  found  by  dividing  the  ave- 
rage annual  mileage  by  365.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  where 
the  reports  supply  the  annual  mileage  and  the  number  of 
engines,  the  daily  mileage  is  a  matter  of  easy  calculation. 

The  results  given  in  the  subjoined  table  are  calculated 
from  the  returns  of  the  several  railway  companies  therein 
mentioned  now  before  us. 


Ntme  of  Rallwaj. 

Tear. 

Number 

of 
Engines. 

ToUl 
MUeage. 

ATflrage 

annual 

Mileage 

per 
Engine. 

Averagv 
dailj 

Mileage 
per 

Engine. 

Belgian  Railways   - 

1844 

143 

1^84,532 

11,080 

30^ 

1845 

148 

1,694^03 

11,447 

31-4 

1846 

151 

2,027,014 

13.490 

37-0 

1847 

154 

2.366,885 

15,369 

420 

North  of  France  Railway 

1847 

175 

1,789,152 

10,224 

28-0 

1848 

177 

1,917,855 

10,835 

29-7 

Orleans  Railway :  — 

Passenger  traffic  - 

- 

43 

483,206 

11,237 

SO-8 

Goods  traffic 

. 

9 

153,227 

17,026 

44-0 

Paris  and    Rouen    Rail- 

way: — 

Passenger  traffic  - 

- 

40 

406,039 

10,151 

28-0  ! 

Goods  traffic 

- 

10 

147.174 

14.717 

40-0 

Alsace  Railway 

- 

29 

335,405 

11,565 

31-6 

Gard  Railway :  — 

Passenger  traffic  - 

- 

5 

82,429!  16,486 

45-0 

Goods  traffic 

- 

13 

191,814 

14,755 

40^ 

Rhenish  Railway    - 
Totals  &  general  averages* 

- 

16 

201,534 

12,596 

35-0 

1113 

13,380,469 

12,022 

32-9 
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From  tlufl  table  it  appears,  that  the  useful  daily  senrice  of 
an  engine  yaries  on  the  above  railways  between  28  miles 
18  a  minimum  and  45  as  a  maximum*  This  variation 
depends  partly  on  the  degree  of  skilful  management  under 
which  the  locomotive  power  is  placed,  and  partly  on  the 
nature  of  the  traffic. 

The  data  supplied  by  the  English  railways  are  so  scanty, 
and  in  general  so  vague,  as  to  afford  no  adequate  means  of 
general  comparison  with  the  results  above  given.  In  the 
caae  of  the  London  and  North- Western  lines,  however,  a 
more  detailed  account  has  been  published,  which,  considering 
the  great  extent  and  traffic  of  that  system  of  railways,  is 
entitled  to  much  attention. 

On  these  Unes,  during  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30. 
1849,  there  was  a  stock  of  604  locomotives;  but  of  this 
number,  47  were  in  store,  newly-made,  and  not  yet  worked. 
The  number  of  engines,  therefore,  actually  worked  during 
the  year,  was  467.  These  engines  supplied  the  locomotive 
power,  not  only  to  the  North- Western  lines,  properly  so 
called,  but  to  the  following  railways :  — 

Mflei. 
Chester  and  Holyhead  ....       80*50 

Preston,  Lancaster,  and  Carlisle         ...       90*00 
Kendal  and  Windermere       -  -  -  -        9*75 

Shropshire  Union  (Shrewsbury  and  Stafford)  -      29*25 

North  Union  (Parkside  and  Preston)  -  -       22*00 

Total  -     231-50 

London  and  North- Western,  main  line  and  branches  -    438*00 


Total  -     669*50 

The  traffic  of  these  lines  was  worked,  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  30.  1849>  by  A57  locomotire  engines, 
the  total  mileage  of  which  was  as  follows :  — 

MUesg«. 
Passenger  engines  ...    4,649,556 

Goods  engines    ....     2,882,674 

Total  -     7,532,230 

B  3 
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Hence  the  average  daily  run  of  each  engine  was  45  miles. 

These  results,  obtained  from  services  so  various  and  nume- 
rous, leave  no  doubt  that  the  average  daily  service  of  each 
locomotive  engine  is  much  less  than  would  have  been  ex- 
pected. If  the  average  speed  on  the  North- Western  lines  be 
taken  at  28  miles  an  hour,  we  shall  obtain  the  singular  and 
somewhat  unexpected  conclusion,  that  the  engines,  taken  one 
with  another,  are  each  worked  with  traffic  little  more  than 
one  hour  and  a  half  a  day. 

By  a  return  which  I  have  obtained  from  the  North- 
Western  Company,  I  find  that,  in  the  twelve  months  ending 
June  30.  1849,  they  had  in  active  employment  an  avenge 
number  of  275  engine-drivers,  and  an  equal  number  of 
firemen.  Now  it  has  already  been  stated,  that  during  the 
same  period  the  number  of  engines  employed  was  457 ;  there 
were  thus  10  engine  drivers  and  firemen  for  every  16  engines. 

By  dividing  the  total  annual  mileage  of  the  engines  by 
the  total  number  of  engine-drivers  and  firemen  employed, 
we  shall  find  the  total  annual  distance  driven  by  each ;  and 
dividing  this  by  365,  we  shall  obtain  the  average  daily  work 
of  each  engine-driver  and  fireman,  expressed  in  distance. 
This  distance,  divided  by  the  average  speed  in  miles  per 
hour,  will  give  the  daily  work  on  the  road  in  time.  The 
following  are  the  details  of  this  for  the  lines  worked  by  the 
North- Western  Company :  — 

Total  mileage  of  engines      ...  7,5SS,SS0 
Number  of  engine-driTen  and  firemen          -  275 

Annual  distance  vorked  per  head    -  -         27,390  milesL 

Daily  distance  worked  per  head        -  -  75     „ 

Hme  daily  on  the  road  (at  the  aTerage  speed 
of  28  miles  per  hour)       .  .  -  2)  hours. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  engines,  one  with  another, 
work  on  alternate  days,  the  actual  distance  run  in  each  trip 
by  each  engine  on  the  system  of  lines  worked  by  the  North- 
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Western  Company  will  be  90  miles ;  which  in  time,  at  28 
miles  an  hour,  would  be  very  nearly  3-^^  hours. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  locomotive  power  is  worked 
to  greater  advantage  on  these  than  on  the  continental  lines 
generally.  We  have  seen  that  the  average  distance  run  by 
each  engine  lighted  on  the  Belgian  lines  was  about  75  miles. 

It  has  been  customary,  in  some  of  the  reports  presented  to 
the  railway  companies,  to  institute  comparisons  between  one 
line  of  railway  and  another,  founded  upon  the  relation  between 
the  locomotive  stock  and  the  length  of  the  line. 

Now  such  a  mode  of  comparison  can  afford  no  legitimate 
consequence  of  the  least  importance,  either  in  a  financial  or 
mechanical  point  of  view.  The  quantity  of  locomotive  power 
does  not  in  any  manner  depend  on  the  length  of  the  railway. 
The  locomotive  power  is  used  to  draw  the  traffic,  and  for  no 
other  purpose.  Its  quantity,  therefore,  will  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  the  traffic,  and  the  average  distance  to  which  it 
is  carried,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  mileage  of  the  goods 
and  passengers. 

Two  railways  having  the  same  traffic  mileage  will  require 
the  same  locomotive  stock,  be  their  length  equal  or  unequal. 
If  a  million  of  tons  of  goods  require  to  be  annually  transported 
an  average  distance  of  500  miles,  and  ten  millions  of  pas- 
sengers also  require  to  be  annually  transported  800  miles,  it 
is  manifest,  that  the  same  locomotive  power  will  be  requisite 
to  execute  the  traffic,  whether  the  railway  on  which  it  is 
carried  be  400  miles  or  800  miles  in  length. 

If  the  object  be  to  compare  the  merits  of  the  management 
of  the  locomotive  power,  then  the  test  of  comparison  should 
be  the  quantity  of  work  executed  by  a  given  quantity  of  this 
power ;  and  the  quantity  of  work  must  be  decided  by  the  use- 
ful mileage  of  the  engines,  and  not  by  the  length  of  the  line. 

Nevertheless,  we  find  railway  authorities  in  high  repute 
announcing,  that  to  stock  a  line  requires  so  many  engines 
per  mile.    To  such  a  statement  there  can  be  no  objection, 
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provided  it  be  made  with  the  understanding  that  it  applies 
to  railways  only  which  have  a  certain  understood  amount  of 
average  traffic. 

But  it  is  clear  that,  with  every  variation  of  the  trafBc  upon 
the  proposed  railway,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  and 
proportional  variation  in  the  necessary  amount  of  locomotive 
stock. 

A  legitimate  mode  of  comparing  the  merits  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  locomotive  department  will  be  found  in  the  es- 
timate of  the  average  daily  mileage  of  the  engines. 

It  13  evident,  that  if  we  find  on  one  railway, — for  example^ 
the  North-Western— the  engines  performing  a  daily  mile- 
age of  45  miles,  while  on  another, — the  North  of  France, 
we  find  them  performing  a  daily  service  under  30  miles, 
that  the  locomotive  stock  in  the  one  case  was  more  profit- 
ably managed  than  the  other  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  3,  it  being 
understood  that  other  things  are  similar.  But  even  in 
this  comparison  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  length  and 
weight  of  the  trains  should  be  taken  into  account ;  for  if  it 
prove  that  the  weight  of  the  train  drawn  30  miles  is  greater 
than  the  weight  of  the  train  drawn  45  miles  in  the  proportion 
of  3  to  2,  then  the  useful  labour  of  the  engines  will,  after  all, 
be  the  same.  In  short,  the  test,  and  the  only  test,  of  the 
useful  effect  of  the  locomotive  power  is  the  actual  mileage 
(including  in  that  term  the  quantity)  of  the  traflic  which  it 
executes  in  a  given  time. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  repeat  what  is  to  be  understood, 
through  this  work,  by  the  term  mileage. 

The  entire  amount  of  traffic  of  a  given  kind  is  supposed  to 
be  reduced  to  another  inu^nary  amount  carried  one  mile ; 
and  the  expression  thus  obtained  will  involve  at  once  the 
consideration  of  weight  and  distance.  Thus,  for  instance, 
if  10,000  tons  be  carried  100  miles,  we  assume  it  to  be  equi- 
valent to  a  million  of  tons  carried  one  mile,  this  last  ex- 
pression being  denominated  the  mileage  of  the  tons.    It  is 
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evideiit  that  snch  an  expreaedon  oombines  the  consideration 
of  both  wei^t  and  distance. 

The  conditions  which  determine  the  amount  of  the  loco- 
motive stock  necessary  to  work  any  given  railway  form  a 
very  important  subject  of  inquiry  in  railway  economy ;  but 
it  is  a  subject  upon  which  we  as  yet  possess  but  scanty  and 
unsatisfactory  data.  As  has  been  already  stated,  railway 
anthoiities  have,  with  more  rashness  than  skill,  given  a  sort  of 
rough  estimate  of  it  at  so  much  per  mile.  This  must,  how- 
ever, be  regarded  as  utterly  unworthy  of  attention,  for  the 
very  intelligible  reasons  already  explained. 

The  amount  of  locomotive  stock  depends  exclusively  on 
the  mileage  of  the  traffic.  We  shall  see,  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  how,  when  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  traffic  is 
given,  the  number  and  mileage  of  the  trains  necessary  for  it 
can  be  ascertained.  This  being  done,  the  mileage  of  the 
engines  necessary  to  work  these  trains  easily  follows. 

The  question  is  thus  reduced  to  the  determination  of  the 
number  of  engines  necessary  to  work  a  given  mileage. 

If  we  assume  the  results  of  the  working  of  the  North- 
western lines  as  a  general  modulus,  it  would  follow,  that  to 
find  the  quantity  of  stock  necessary  for  working  a  given 
daily  mileage,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  divide  this  mileage  by 
45  ;  the  quotient  will  express  the  requisite  number  of  loco- 
motive engines. 

But  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
traffic  to  show  the  practicability  of  better  economising  the 
locomotive  power,  and  of  obtaining  from  the  engines  a  greater 
average  amount  of  daily  work ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  if  there 
be  any  thing  in  the  proposed  service  to  render  it  impracti- 
cable to  obtain  so  great  an  average  amount  of  daily  work, 
then  the  estimated  average  of  45  miles  must  be  augmented 
or  diminished,  according  to  the  proposed  conditions. 

It  is  found  that  the  number  of  tenders  ought  to  be  equal 
to  the  number  of  engines. 
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In  the  abBcnce  of  more  certain  and  exact  data,  we  may 
assume,  as  the  means  of  an  approximate  calculation,  that  the 
amount  of  the  locomotive  stock  necessary  for  each  line  of 
railway  is  in  the  direct  proportion  of  the  gross  amount  of 
its  receipts,  these  receipts  being  taken  as  the  modulus  of  the 
traffic 

We  find  by  the  official  returns  of  the  railway  commis- 
sioners for  the  half-year  ending  December  31.  1848,  that  the 
receipts  of  the  lines  worked  by  the  locomotive  stock  of  the 
North- Western  Company  was  1,320,819/.,  while  the  total 
receipts  of  all  the  lines  open  for  traffic  was  5,744,964/^  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  ratio  of  the  traffic  of  all  the 
railways  of  the  United  Kingdom,  taken  collectively,  to  that 
of  the  lines  worked  by  the  North- Western  Company,  was 
43  to  10  nearly. 

Since,  then,  the  number  of  locomotive  engines  and  tenders 

necessary  to  work  the  traffic  of  the  North- Western  lines  was 

457,  the  number  necessary  for  the  traffic  of  all  the  railways 

43 
collectively  would  be  457  Xy^=  1965. 

It  follows,  therefore,  from  this  approximate  calculation, 
that  the  total  work  of  the  five  thousand  miles  of  railway  open 
for  traffic  on  Jan.  1.  1849,  was  performed  by  1965  loco- 
motives. 

In  the  same  manner,  assuming  that  the  mileage  of  loco- 
motives, in  performing  this  work,  was  proportional  to  that 
of  the  North- Western  engines,  its  total  amount  would  be 
found  by  multiplying  the  mileage  of  the  North- Western 
engines  by  4*3.     Thus  we  have 

7,532,230  X  4-3=32,388,589. 

The  total  distance  run,  therefore,  by  all  the  locomotives 
working  the  traffic  of  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30. 1849,  was  32,388,589 
miles. 
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This  gives  a  total  daily  mileage  of  88,736  miles. 

To  illustrate  these  stapendous  results^  let  us  compare  them 
with  moduli  more  in  accordance  with  their  magnitude  than 
are  the  ordinary  phenomena  witnessed  around  us. 

The  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun  is  ninety-six 
millions  of  miles. 

The  locomotiyes  of  the  British  railways  would,  at  their 
present  rate  of  work,  pass  over  it  in  three  years ! 

The  circumference  of  the  globe  is  twenty-five  thousand 
miles. 

The  same  engines,  with  their  present  woik,  would  go 
seven  times  round  it  in  two  days ;  and,  in  doing  so^  each 
engine  would  work  only  3^  hours. 

Taking  the  average  consumption  of  fuel  by  the  locomo- 
tiyes at  36  lbs.  per  mile,  the  total  consumption  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  30.  1849,  would  be  found  as  follows : 

32,388,589  miles  at  35  lbs.  per  mile  =  506,071  tons. 

The  traffic  was  therefore  worked  by  half  a  million  of  tons 
of  coke. 

But  ten  tons  of  coal  are  required  to  make  seven  tons  of 
coke.  The  quantity  of  coal  consumed  in  makiog  the  coke 
was  therefore  722,958  tons. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude,  that  the  railways  consume 
at  present  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  million  of  tons  of  coal 
annually. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

« 

THE  CABRTING  STOCK. 

The  yarioas  forms  of  vehicle  composing  the  carryiDg  stock 
of  a  railway  consist,  like  the  locomotive  stock,  of  two  classes, 
corresponding  to  the  two  great  divisions  of  railway  traffic, 
the  traffic  in  passengers  and  the  traffic  in  goods. 

By  passenger  trains  are  conveyed,  besides  passengers, 
certain  other  objects  of  transport  which  require  expedition, 
and  can  bear  a  tariff  of  corresponding  amount.  These  are 
principally  carriages,  horses,  baggage,  parcels,  and  the  mails. 

By  the  goods  or  merchandise  trains  are  conveyed  all  de- 
scriptions of  merchandise,  of  heavy  goods  and  live  stock, 
such  as  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  calves. 

These  two  species  of  traffic  are  conducted  by  a  different 
set  of  agents,  and  in  a  great  measure  by  a  different  esta^ 
blishment,  though  connected  with  the  same  company. 

The  trains  are  in  general  propelled  by  a  different  class  and 
form  of  engine,  at  different  speeds,  and  in  some  cases  at  dif- 
ferent epochs  in  the  24  hours.  In  short,  between  these  two 
classes  of  traffic  there  is  very  little  in  common,  except  the 
road  on  which  they  are  transported ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  advantage  of  the  railways  would  not  have  been 
better  consulted,  if  a  separate  line  of  rails  had  been  laid  for 
the  goods  traffic 

It  is  true  that  on  most  of  the  continental  lines,  and 
occasionally  on  the  English  railways,  one  or  two  passenger 
carriages  are  often  attached  to  goods  trains,  and  goods 
waggons  are  occasionally  attached  to  passenger  trains ;  but 
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these  may  be  r^arded  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
We  shall  therefore  fall  into  no  error  of  practical  importance, 
if  we  consider  the  passenger  trains  as  ezclusivelj  devoted  to 
the  one  class  of  traffic,  and  the  goods  trains  to  the  other. 

To  each  of  the  objects  composing  the  passenger  traffic  a 
particular  form  of  vehicle  is  appropriated.  The  first-class 
passenger  is  accommodated  with  a  spacious  carriage,  in  which 
usually  a  separate  seat  is  divided  off  for  each  passenger,  the 
interior  being  luxuriously  cushioned,  lined,  and  carpeted. 
Convenient  means  of  varying  the  ventilation  at  the  will  of 
the  passenger  are  provided  over  the  windows.  A  lamp  is 
placed,  in  some  of  the  best  conducted  railways,  in  the  centre 
of  the  roof,  with  a  reflector  projecting  the  light  downwards, 
which  illuminates  the  carriage  in  passing  through  tunnels, 
and  at  night.  In  some  railways,  also^  a  heater  is  placed  in 
cold  weather  in  first-class  carriages  under  the  feet  of  the 
passengers,  and  other  accommodations  of  minor  importance 
are  provided. 

Carriages  are  appropriated  to  the  second-class  passengers, 
in  which  the  seats  are  not  divided,  and  where  less  room  is  left 
for  each  passenger.  On  the  continental  lines  these  carriages 
are  usually  lined,  and  have  the  seats  cushioned.  Less  space 
is  also  left  between  the  seats ;  carpets  are  not  provided ;  nor 
are  they  always  lighted  or  ventilated ;  and  never  warmed. 

The  carriages  appropriated  to  third-class  passengers  are 
still  more  contracted  in  the  space  allowed  for  a  given 
number  of  passengers.  They  are  neither  cushioned,  lined, 
carpeted,  ventilated,  nor  illuminated,  and  in  some  cases  are 
unprovided  with  any  other  means  of  closing  the  windows 
than  wooden  blinds  or  coarse  curtains.  These  carriages 
are,  however,  usually  roofed.  These  several  arrangements 
vary  much  in  different  railways. 

The  carriages  provided  for  the  transport  of  horses  are 
called  horse-boxes.    Each  of  them  consists  usually  of  three 
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stalls,  the  animal  standing  across  the  road,  and  therefore 
being  carried  sidewajs,  and  being  completely  inclosed  and 
covered  in. 

Private  carriages  are  transported  on  flat  trucks  constructed 
for  the  purpose.  They  are  rolled  apo|i  these,  and  when 
brought  to  their  position^  wedges  are  placed  before  and  behind 
the  wheels,  and  the  carriages  are  lashed  in  their  places. 

Passengers*  baggage,  except  such  small  baggage  or  pack- 
ages as  the  passengers  are  enabled  to  take  with  them,  is 
usually  carried  in  baggage-vans  appropriated  to  the  purpose, 
which  are  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a  baggage 
conductor.  These  vans  are  divided  into  compartments,  so 
as  to  enable  the  conductor  to  sort  the  baggage  according  to 
its  place  of  destination. 

In  some  ndlwajs,  including  most  of  the  English  lines, 
passengers'  baggage  is  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  passenger 
carriages. 

Under  the  title  of  parcels  is  included  that  class  of  trans- 
port which,  before  the  establishment  of  railways,  was  de- 
nominated coach  parcels,  and  which  on  the  Continent  is 
called  '^Articles  de  Messagerie."  This  class  of  traffic, 
before  the  establishment  of  railways,  was  also  extensively 
expedited  in  vans,  which  travelled  at  5  or  6  miles  an  hour. 

The  increased  powers  of  expeditious  transport  obtained 
by  railways  has  augmented  this  class  of  transport  in  a  very 
large  ratio. 

For  the  transport  of  the  mails  a  special  vehicle  is  pro- 
vided, which  is  a  moving  post-office,  being  a  bureau  of 
considerable  magnitude,  provided  with  all  the  usual  office 
furniture,  and  all  the  necessary  means  for  the  sorting  of  the 
correspondence  as  the  train  proceeds. 

In  this  way  a  certain  portion  of  the  business  of  the  post- 
office,  formerly  executed  before  the  despatch  of  the  mails, 
is  performed  upon  the  road,  whereby  expedition  is  gained. 
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On  some  of  the  foreign  railwajB,  catde,  sheep,  and  pigs 
are  also  sent  by  the  passenger  trains.  In  England  these  are^ 
howeTer^  sent  by  goods  trains. 

Commodities  of  consumption  which  are  perishable  are 
freqaentlj  sent  by  the  passenger  trains.  Thos,  on  the 
continental  railways^  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  the  garden, 
and  the  farm-yard,  as  well  as  fish,  are  frequently  sent  by 
these  trains. 

The  goods  trains  are  appropriated  to  the  transport  of 
heayy  commodities  of  every  description.  They  consist  of 
waggons  of  various  forms,  some  closed,  some  open,  some 
having  sides  and  ends,  but  open  at  the  top^  and  some  being 
mere  platforms  on  wheels. 

These  are  appropriated  to  the  transport  of  different  classes 
of  goods,  according  to  their  quality,  and  the  degree  of  care 
and  shelter  necessary  for  them. 

The  roofs  of  close  waggons  are  frequently  covered  with 
an  awning  prepared  with  caoutchouc,  so  as  to  render  them 
water*proof. 

The  forms  of  the  waggons  appropriated  to  catde  vary 
according  to  the  class  of  cattle  they  are  intended  to  carry. 

Beasts  are  carried  in  waggons  having  only  a  single  tier. 
Figs  and  sheep  are  often  carried  in  the  same  waggon,  tier 
above  tier,  and  crowded  very  closely  together,  a  waggon  not 
nnfrequently  carrying  70  to  80.  To  facilitate  the  loading 
and  dischai^e,  these  classes  of  animals  are  sometimes  sent 
in  cribs  provided  by  their  owners,  which  only  require  to  be 
laid  and  fastened  upon  a  platform  waggon. 

The  carrying  stock  of  a  system  of  railways  forms  an 
important  item  in  its  movable  capital. 

On  the  Belgian  railways,  consisting,  as  has  been  stated,  of 
347  miles,  there  were,  on  Ist  January,  1847,  724  passenger 
carriages  and  2507  goods  waggons. 

On  the  Northern  of  France  Railway  there  were,  on  Ist 
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Juinarj,  1848  (322  miles  af  rulwa;  being  then  open),  tbe 
following  caiTTiiig  stock  :  — 

Flrat-clua  pmenger  ooiches 
Sccond-cUH  puBenger  gouhi 
niTd-clai*  puwDger  coadtei 
Baggige-wiggoni 
CwTuge-tnwki  - 
Hone-boiH 
Milk-wiggon*   • 
Goodi-nggoDa  - 
Sugar-wiggons  - 
Caltle-viggoni  - 
Sbecp-waggoiu  - 
PoM-ofiieei 

Totil  Mock  oT  Tefaidet 


According  to  the  report  of  Captain  Hoish,  tbe  following 
was  the  amount  and  value  of  the  carrying  stock  of  the  North- 
Western  Railway  Company,  on  tbe  1st  January,  1848 : — 
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SI 

ToMl. 

1 

1 

jr«. 

No. 

Nc 

]«. 

100 

29> 
193  j 

2746 

44  „  ordlnarT          do. 
3|  „  man               do. 
1  Cattle-vaegoM  ... 

1693 

610 

1077 

543 

3199 

382 

83 

30 

496 

,  Coat-troctu  (Iran)     . 

M            •» 

.     . 

653 

668 

'  Timber-truelu   ... 

12 

•»           m 

m                  «• 

12 

<  Bnke>«r«ggoiis  ... 

63 

24 

• 

77 

sheep-Tans         ... 
Povder  nagsslnet     > 

117 

.    . 

m                m 

117 

4 

.    . 

m                m 

4 

'  IroQ  trolleys       ... 

t 
1 

4 

.    . 

- 

4 

.1913 

2877 

1446 

6336 

Vli.: 

£        tf. 

!  SoaOieni  Dfiistoii,  1913  at  7fi,  10*.  <«ch,  STen 

ige 

.       • 

138.692    10 

Northern  DivUion,  2877  at  561^  each      . 

•       .       • 

.       .       • 

161.112     0 

i  Uaodaeeter  and  Binningham.  1446  at  41/.  10«. 

- 

.       •       « 

60.009      0 

The  carrying  stock,  like  the  locomotive  power,  of  the 
North-Western  Company,  was  used  to  work  the  traffic  of 
other  lines  which  the  company  contracted  to  supply  with 
rolling  stock. 

Passenger  vehicles  were  supplied  by  the  company  for  the 
entire  traffic  of  the  following  lines,  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  30th  June,  1849 :  — 


Miles. 
438 

80^ 
9J 

29  J  • 

90 

22 


London  and  North- Western,  and  its  branches  - 
Chester  and  Holyhead  ... 

Kendal  and  Windermere  ... 

Shrewsbury  and  Stafford  (Shropshire  Union)   - 
Preston  and  Carlisle     -  .  .  . 

Preston  and  Parkside  (North  Union)  - 

Total  supplied  with  passenger  Tehides  -     669^ 

Goods  vehicles  were  provided  for  all  the  above  lines, 
except  the  Preston  and  Carlisle. 

In  the  carrying  department  a  register  should  be  kept 
exhibiting  the  mileage  of  each  individual  vehicle,  similar  to 
the  register  already  described  in  the  drawing  department ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  the  duty  of  the  carrying  stock  is  more 
simple  than  that  of  the  drawing  stock,  there  will  be  less 

*  The  Sbropahire  Union  was  not  opened  for  traffic  until  June^  1849. 
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complexity  in  such  a  register.  All  that  can  be  required  is, 
that  the  carrying  stock  shall  be  classed  and  properly  desig- 
nated by  numbers,  so  that  each  vehicle  may  be  distinguished 
and  referred  to. 

In  the  register  should  be  stated  the  total  mileage  from 
month  to  month,  of  each  particular  vehicle.  By  comparing 
the  total  mileage  of  all  the  vehicles,  of  any  particular  class, 
worked  upon  the  railway  with  the  number  of  such  vehicles 
included  in  the  carrying  stock,  the  average  mileage  of  each 
vehicle  of  that  class  can  be  ascertained. 

Thus  if  C  express  in  general  the  number  of  any  particular 
class  of  vehicle,  and  c  the  total  annual  mileage  of  such  class, 

then  j^  will  be  the  average  annual  mileage  of  each  vehicle 

of  that  class. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  I  give  in  the  following  table  the 
number,  the  total  mileage,  and  the  average  annual  mileage  of 
the  various  classes  of  vehicles  employed  on  the  Belgian  rail- 
ways in  the  year  1844.  In  the  first  colunm  is  given  the 
number  of  vehicles,  in  the  second  their  total  mileage,  in 
the  third  their  average  annual  mileage,  and  in  the  fourth 
their  average  daily  mileage. 


Total 
Mileage. 

Average  Average 

DtKriptkm  of  Veblclfl. 

Number. 

annual      dailf 
MUeage.  Mileage. 

PaaMOger-ooAches,  Ist  clan 

no 

1,671,454 

15,195 

41-6 

„                2d  clus 

186 

2,018,231 

10,824 

29-5 

M               dd  clan 

290 

2,591,136 

8,935 

24-5 

BaggBg»>Taiia      -        .        -        - 

27 

839,000 

31,074 

85*0 

Parcel-yant         -        .        -        - 

S3 

1,056,360 

32,010'   860  II 

Hone-bozes        .        .        .        - 

25 

93,208 

3,728 

10-2 

Carriage-trucki  .        .        -        • 

75 

310,700 

4^143 

11*0 

Goods-waggons  .        -        .        - 

17S5 

8,432,188 

4,860 

130 

Cattle-waggons  (beasts) 

86 

189,777 

3,883 

10*5 

H             (sheep,  pigs,  Ac) 

12 

46,604 

3,882 

10*5 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  very  considerable  differences 
exist,  in  the  case  of  the  Belgian  railways,  between  the  extent 
to  which  the  different  classes  of  vehicles  comprising  the 
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passenger-canTing  stock  have  been  utilised.  That  part  of 
the  stock,  however,  which  appears  most  exceptional  in  this 
respect,  yiz.  the  horse-boxes  and  carriage-trucks,  were  com- 
paratively little  used.  The  baggage-vans  and  parcel-vans,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  more  largely  utilised,  having  a  daily 
mileage  of  more  than  double  that  of  the  first-class  passenger 
coaches,  while  the  latter  had  a  considerably  greater  daily 
mileage  than  either  the  second  or  third  class. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  railway  reports,  whether  in 
England  or  on  the  Continent,  supply  extremely  scanty  ma- 
terials for  general  conclusions  as  to  the  relative  daily  service 
of  the  different  classes  of  vehicles  employed  in  passenger 
trains.  We  have,  however,  some  collective  results,  which 
affi>rd  conclusions  that  may  pretend  to  generality. 

I  have  arranged  these  in  the  following  table,  in  which  is 
included  also  the  aggregates  of  the  preceding  table  :  — 


Name  of  Railway. 


Number 

of 
CuTlaget. 


Total 
Mileage. 


Arerage 

annual 

Mileage. 


Arerage 

daily 
Mileage, 


Belgian  Lines,      ]  844 
Koith  of  France,  1847 

1848 


Fir gi- Clou  Ckariage*. 


Totals  and  averages 


110 
101 
103 


SIS 


1,671,454 
1,889,990 
1,544,011 


5,105,455 


15,195 
18,811 
15,137 


16,311 


41-5 
51-0 
41-5 


44-7 


Stcomd'Clau  Carriagu, 


Belgian  Lines,      1844     - 
North  of  France,  1847      - 

y,  1848       - 

Totals  and  averages 


186 
183 
183 


552 


2,013,331 
2,364,209 
2,330,800 


6,708,240 


10,824 
12,919 
12,731 


12,152 


29*5 
35-5 
350 


33*8 


Third' CUu»  Carriageg, 


Belgian  Lines,      1844 
North  of  France,  1847 

1848 


Totals  and  averages 


290 
218 
200 


708 


2,591,136 
2,442,726 
2,197,287 


7,231,149 


8,935 
11,805 
11,042 


10,218 


24-5 
31-0 
30-5 


27-8 
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The  daily  duty  resulting  from  these  calculations  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  carriages  employed  is  bo  much  smaller  than 
might  been  expected,  that,  if  we  had  not  so  large  a  basis 
as  that  given  above,  some  distrust  might  be  entertained  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  results. 

Although  we  cannot  command,  at  present,  more  extensive 
data  for  the  calculations  of  the  carrying  stock  m  ekuses,  we 
have  some  further  means  of  estimating  its  collective  amount, 
the  results  of  which  will  further  corroborate  the  above  con- 
clusions. 

We  have  before  us  the  collective  mileages  and  quantities 
of  the  carrying  stock  used  on  five  foreign  railways,  including 
the  results  of  the  year  1846  of  the  Belgian  railways.  We 
have  given  these  in  the  following  table :  — 


Mileage  of  Fanenger-cairying  Stock. 

Names  of  Ballways. 

No.  of  Vehicle* 

in  carrying 

stock. 

Total  Mileage 

Arerace 

annuu 

Mileage. 

Average 

dailT 
Mileage. 

Paris  and  Orleans  - 
Paris  and  Rouen  - 
Alsatian  Railways 
Rhenish  Railways - 
Belgian  Railways,  1845 

Totals  and  averages    - 

269 
207 
112 
63 
940 

4,462,822 
4,817,792 
2,427,924 
1,084,373 
10,030,078 

16,613 
23,274 
21,669 
17,212 
11,202 

45-5 
64 -O 
59-0 
47 -O 

31-0 

1591 

22,828,989 

14,349 

39-0 

The  daily  mileage  obtained  here,  as  the  average  for  all 
classes  of  vehicles  used  in  passenger  traffic  on  the  above 
railways,  is  greater  than  what  would  result  from  the  pre- 
vious calculations.  This  is  explained  by  the  particular 
character  of  the  traffic  on  the  principal  lines  included  in 
the  table.  They  pass,  in  general,  through  districts  thinly 
peopled,  having  few  important  stations  and  few  departuresi 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  distance  travelled  in 
a  single  trip,  or  the  average  mileage  of  the  passengers,  is 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  railways  passing  through  a  more 
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densely  peopled  conntry.  This  is  rendered  manifest  in  the 
table  itself,  by  the  comparatively  small  daily  mileage  afforded 
by  the  vehicles  on  the  Belgian  railways. 

As  I  have  so  often  already  stated,  we  are  without  the 
necessary  data  for  making  similar  calculations  with  respect 
to  English  railways  generally;  but  I  have  procured  a 
return  of  the  carrying  stock  on  the  lines  worked  by  the 
North- Western  Bailway  during  the  half-year  ending  31st 
December,  1848,  which  will  supply  inferences  which  are 
valuable  in  proportion  to  the  great  extent  of  railway  to 
which  they  refer.  I  have  already  shown  that  these  returns 
include  the  traffic  on  nearly  seven  hundred  miles  of  the  most 
active  railway  enterprise  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  previous  table  I  have  given  the  number  of  vehicles 
employed  in  the  passenger  traffic,  their  total  mileage,  as  cal- 
culated from  the  average  loads  estimated  by  Captain  Huish 
as  being  transported  in  each  class  of  carriage,  and  the  total 
mileage  of  the  passengers,  of  which  I  possess  a  return. 


Tabulae  Akaltsis  of  the  MoTement  of  the  Passenger-carrjring  Stock 
OD  the  Lines  worked  by  the  North-Western  Company  during  the 
Half-year  ending  December  31.  1848. 

Number 

of 
Vehiclet. 

Total 
Hilea«e. 

Average 
MUeage 

Vehicle. 

Average 

daily 
Mileage 

VcMde. 

Passenger  coaches :  — 
1st  class 
2d  class 
1              dd  class 

Totals  and  aTCsages 

451 
416 
S29 

4,834,324 
3,448,364 
1,606,760 

10.719 
8,289 
7,016 

58-8 
45-5 
38-6 

1096 

9,889,448 

9,023 

49-5 

The  general  accordance  of  these  results  is  remarkable, 
and,  considering  the  great  extent  of  mileage,  and  the  various 
sources  fitvm  which  they  are  derived,  the  conclusions  de- 
duced from  them  may  be  considered  to  be  attended  with 
much  precision  and  generality.    We  may  therefore  be  safe 
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in  assuming,  as  a  fair  approximate  estimate  of  passenger 
traffic  as  now  worked  on  British  railways,  that  the  average 
dailj  mileage  of  first,  second,  and  third-class  coaches  is  59. 
45,  and  38  miles  respectively. 

In  calculations,  therefore,  of  the  requisite  amount  of 
carrying  stock  of  each  class,  it  is  only  necessary  to  obtain  an 
estimate  of  the  mileage  from  the  assumed  traffic,  the  method 
of  ascertaining  which  we  shall  explain  hereafter.  Let,  then, 
the  estimated  daily  mileage  of  the  first-class  carriages  be 
divided  by  59,  that  of  the  second-class  carriages  by  45, 
and  that  of  the  third-class  carriages  by  38,  and  the  quo- 
tients will  give  the  number  of  each  of  these  classes  of 
vehicles  necessary  to  work  the  traffic 

Meanwhile,  let  us  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the 
merchandise-carrying  stock. 

For  this  purpose,  we  have  data  sufficiently  extensive  de- 
rived from  foreign  railways. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  given  the  goods-carrying 
stock  and  its  mileage  on  the  undermentioned  lines. 


Mileage  of  the  Goods-carrying  Stock. 

Name  of  Railway. 

N  amber 
of  Vehicle*. 

Total  Mileage. 

Artnge 

annual 

Mileage. 

Average 

daily 
Mileage. 

Belgian  Railways,  1844 

„                 1845       - 

North  of  France,  1847 
„                 1848 

Paris  and  Orleans 

Paris  and  Rouen 

Alsacian  Railways 

Rhenish  Railways 

Totals  and  averages 

1,783 

2,073 

2,316 

3,069 

380 

420 

155 

304 

8,618,569 

14,103,406 

13,402,330 

14,505,689 

3,783,963 

4,237,034 

1.389,847 

2,267,962 

4,883 
6,803 
5,786 
4.739 
9,957 
laOSR 
8,966 
7,460 

140 
19-0 
160 
130 
27  O 
28-0 
24-0 
20-5 

10,500 

62,308,800 

5,934 

16-25 

The  discordance  which  prevails  in  some  of  these  results 
admits  of  easy  explanation.  On  lines  which  pass  through  a 
thinly  peopled  district,  having  but  few  stations,  the  distance 
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to  which  the  traffic  b  transported  are  proportionally  great, 
and,  accordingly,  the  average  daily  mileage  of  the  waggons 
is  increased.  In  the  case  of  more  husy  traffic,  as  on  the 
Belgian  and  North  of  France  railways,  the  distances  are 
less,  and  we  find,  accordingly,  the  average  daily  run  of  the 
waggons  proportionally  decreased. 

The  general  average  of  IQ  miles  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
estimate,  at  least  on  the  continental  railways. 

According  to  the  reports  of  Captain  Huish,  given  above, 
the  goods-carrying  stock  on  the  lines  worked  by  the  North- 
western Company,  in  1848-9,  consisted  of  6236  vehicles 
of  all  descriptions,  the  chief  part  of  which  were  merchandise 
waggons,  carrying  an  average  load  of  2^  tons.  We  have 
no  direct  or  accurate  means  of  calculating  the  mileage  of 
this  stock,  but  I  have  made  an  approximate  estimate  of  it 
by  comparing  the  total  receipts  with  the  average  tariff  per 
ton  per  mile. 

Tajhii^k  Avaltus  of  the  Movement  of  the  Goods-carrying  Stock  on 
the  Lines  worked  by  the  North- Western  Company  during  the  Half- 
year  ending  Dec.  SI.  1848. 

Number  of  vehicles         ....  6,236 

Total  estimated  mileage  -             -             .            -  31,259,840 

Average  mileage  per  vehicle        -             -             -  5,013 

Average  mileage  per  vehicle  per  day        -             -  27*5 

The  small  amount  of  the  daily  useful  mileage  of  the  goods- 
carrying  stock,  is  explained  by  the  great  length  of  time 
which  is  always  consumed 'in  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
the  waggons,  and  in  waiting  for  the  formation  of  complete 
loads  and  trains.  The  goods  are  not  generally  despatched  at 
stated  intervals,  like  the  passenger  traffic ;  they  are  collected 
In  the  goods  dep6t,  sorted  according  to  their  destinations, 
and  loaded.  The  waggons  are  detained  in  sidings  until  a 
sufficient  quantity  is  collected  to  form  a  complete  load. 
When  they  have  arrived  at  their  several  destinations  they 
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have  to  be  disckarged,  and  to  wait  for  a  return  load,  or  to  be 
sent  back  empty. 

All  these  circamstances  involve  a  large  consomption  of 
time,  and  it  will  be  easilj  understood,  when  the  speed  of  the 
transport  is  considered,  how  small  a  proportion  the  time  of 
transport  must  be  to  the  time  during  which  the  goods-carrying 
stock  is  either  waiting  or  undergoing  the  process  of  loading 
or  discharge. 

Taking  the  average  speed  of  the  goods  traffic  on  the  con- 
tinental line  at  14  miles  an  hour,  it  would  follow,  that  the 
average  time  that  the  carrying  stock  is  actually  employed 
in  carrying  transport  does  not  much  exceed  one  hour. 

If  we  take  the  average  speed  of  the  goods  trains  on  the 
English  railways  at  18  miles  an  hoar,  it  will  follow  that  each 
vehicle  is  worked  for  an  hour  and  a  half  daily. 

In  exhibiting  the  annual  duty  of  the  rolling  stock,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  average  number  of  each  class  of 
vehicle  drawn  by  each  engine,  or,  in  other  words,  the  average 
composition  of  each  train.  This  may  always  be  determined 
by  comparing  the  analysis  of  the  carrying  stock,  such  as 
above  described,  with  the  analysis  of  the  performance  of  the 
locomotive  stock  exhibited  in  the  last  chapter. 

To  ascertain,  for  example,  the  average  number  of  first- 
class  carriages  drawn  by  each  engine,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to 
divide  the  total  mileage  of  the  first-class  carriages  by  the 
total  mileage  of  the  passenger  engines ;  and  in  the  same  way 
may  be  determined  the  number  of  each  class  of  vehicles 
drawn  by  each  class  of  engine. 

As  an  example  of  this  calculation,  the  following  compu- 
tation, from  the  official  reports  of  the  Belgian  railways  for 
1844,  is  given.  The  numbers  are  merely  the  quotients 
found  by  dividing  the  total  mileage  of  the  several  classes  of 
vehicles  already  given  by  the  mileage  of  the  passenger 
engines  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  goods  engines  on  the 
other. 
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Avenge  Number  of  Vehicles  of  each  Class  drawn  bj  each  Eogine. 

Id  passenger  trains : 

Passenger  carriages,  1st  class           -            .  l  -61 

„                 2d  class            .             -  1-94 

w                 Sd  class            .            -  2*50 

Baggage-Tans          -            -            .            -  o-81 

Parcd-Tans              -             .             .             -  1  Ol 

Horse-boxes            ....  0*09 

Carriage-trucks       -             .             .             -  0  30 

In  goods  trains : 

Goods-vaggons      ....  15'4l 

Cattle-waggons  (beasts)      -             .             -  0*25 

»             (small  cattle)          -             -  008 

Total  number  drawn : 

In  passenger  trains  -            -            .             -  8  '26 

In  goods  trains       ....  15.74 

To  explain  the  meaning  of  the  numbers  contained  in  the 
aboTe  table,  it  is  onlj  necessary  to  state  that,  when  it  is  said 
that  the  average  number  of  vehicles  composing  a  passenger 
train  was  8*26,  and  the  average  number  of  vehicles  com- 
posing a  goods  train  was  15-74,  it  is  meant  that  100  passenger 
engines  drew  826  vehicles,  and  that  100  goods  engines  drew 
1574  vehicles.  In  like  manner,  when  it  is  said  that  the 
average  number  of  baggage-vans  drawn  by  the  passenger 
train  was  0*81,  it  is  meant  that,  in  100  passenger  trains,  there 
were  81  baggage  vans. 

On  railways  where  passenger  traffic  is  to  any  considerable 
extent  combined  with  goods  traffic,  it  is  desirable  that  a 
mileage  account  should  be  kept  of  such  passenger  traffic  as 
is  carried  with  the  goods  train  separate  from  the  general 
passenger  traffic 

The  following  example,  computed  from  the  reported  per- 
formance of  the  Paris  and  Orleans  Railvtray,  will  further 
illostrate  this. 

As  the  goods  trains  were  frequently  drawn  by  two  engines, 
we  shall  give  separately  the  computation  of  the  average 
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number  of  vehicles  drawn  bj  snch  goods  engines,  and  the 
average  number  of  vehicles  composing  each  train.  The  one 
will  be  found  hj  dividing  the  mileage  of  the  vehicles  re- 
spectively by  the  total  mileage  of  the  goods  engines ;  the 
other  will  be  found  by  dividing  them  by  the  mileage  of  the 
trains.  The  latter  will  evidently  give  the  average  compo- 
sition of  the  trains ;  while  the  former  will  give  the  average 
composition  of  the  trains,  considering  each  train  drawn  by 
two  engines  as  two  trains. 

In  the  first  column  of  the  following  table  is  given  the 
designation  of  the  vehicles,  in  the  second  is  given  their 
mileage,  and  in  the  third  is  given  the  quotients  obtained  by 
dividing  this  mileage  by  the  total  mileage  of  the  goods 
engines,  which,  in  this  case,  was  163,227  miles ;  and  in  the 
fourth  column  is  given  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
mileage  of  the  vehicles  by  the  total  mileage  of  the  trains, 
which,  in  this  case,  was  140,147. 


Vehldei  drawn. 

i 

Hil«a8& 

ATerage 

Number  ot 

Vehicles  per 

Engine. 

Avemge 

Number  of 

Vehicle*  per 

Train. 

Flour-vaggons  .         .         - 
Covered  goods-waggons 
Platform  waggons 
Cattle-waggons  -        -         • 
Horse-boxes       -         -         - 
Carriage-trucks .         .         - 
Passenger  carriages :  -» 
1st  class          -        -         - 
fid  class .        -         -         - 
3d  class .        •        -         - 
Baggage-waggons 

Total 

1,303,298 

992.244 

627,614 

580,108 

22,423 

21,023 

32,232 

140,147 

21,023 

60,725 

8-5 

6-5 

41 

3-8 

015 

0*14 

0-21 
0-91 
014 
0-39 

9-30 
7-08 
4*48 
4-14 
016 
015 

0-23 
1<X) 
0-15 
0-43 

3,800,837 

23-13 

27-12 

The  reports  of  the  English  railways  afford  no  general  data 
for  such  estimates  of  the  composition  of  the  trains.  Some 
conclusions  respecting  the  composition  of  the  trains  may, 
however,  be  deduced  from  the  data  given  above,  in  reference 
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to  the  traffic  of  the  lines  worked  hj  the  North- Western 
Company. 

B7  dividing  the  estimated  mileage  of  the  three  classes  of 
passenger-coaches  by  the  mileage  of  the  passenger-engines, 
of  which  we  have  given  the  return,  p.  77.,  we  find  that  the 
number  of  each  class  of  carriage  drawn  by  each  engine  was, 
on  an  average,  as  follows : — 

1st  clan  coaches  .....  2<X) 
Sd  class  „----.  1-48 
Sd  class        ^  .  .  .  .  .    0-69 

Total  -     417 

This  result  must  be  interpreted  with  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  trains  are  organised  on  these  and  other 
English  railways.  Some  trains  consist  of  first-class  carriages 
only ;  others  of  first  and  second-class ;  and  others  exclusively, 
or  principally,  of  third-class  coaches.  The  above  compu- 
tation gives  the  number  of  coaches  of  each  class  which  would 
enter  into  the  composition  of  each  train,  if  the  coaches  of 
each  class  were  uniformly  distributed  among  all  the  trains. 
In  the  practical  working  of  the  line  the  first-class  trains 
have  more  than  2<X)  first-class  coaches ;  and  the  third-class 
trains  more  than  0*69  third-class  coaches. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  state,  that  the  data  on  which  these 
calculations  are  made,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  English  lines, 
are  altogether  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory ;  and  the  con- 
clusions are  only  to  be  received  as  the  best  approximation 
that  can  be  made  with  the  stinted  information  obtained. 

No  data  are  attainable  by  which  either  the  mileage  of  the 
other  vehicles  composing  the  passenger  trains,  such  as  horse- 
boxes,  carriage-trucks,  vans,  &c.,  or  the  number  of  these 
respectively  which  enter  into  the  average  composition  of  a 
train,  can  be  ascertained,  even  approximately. 

To  ascertain  the  average  number  of  waggons  composing 

p  3 
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a  goods  train,  we  must  divide  the  mileage  of  the  goods  wag- 
gons bj  that  of  the  goods  engines.  This  gives,  for  the  lines 
worked  by  the  North- Western  Company,  as  quotient,  21-7. 
Thus  it  would  follow  that  the  average  number  of  goods 
waggons  entering  a  train  was  21*7,  which,  with  brake-vans, 
&c.,  would  compose  a  train  of  24  to  25  vehicles. 

These  conclusions,  though  obtained  only  on  approximate 
data,  are  in  near  accordance  with  the  average  magnitudes 
of  the  trains  according  to  the  estimate  of  Captain  Huish. 

He  estimates  a  passenger  train,  on  the  North-Westem 
lines,  at  70  tons,  engine  and  tender  included.  If  the  engine 
and  tender,  with  their  complement  of  water  and  fuel,  be 
taken  at  30  tons,  and  5^  tons  be  allowed  for  each  vehicle 
with  its  load,  we  should  have  about  seven  vehicles  composing 
the  train.  But,  from  the  preceding  calculation,  it  appears 
that  of  these,  4*17  are  passenger-coaches.  There  would 
remain,  therefore,  about  three  for  horse-boxes,  carriage-trucks, 
luggage  and  parcel- vans,  brake-vans,  and  post  offices. 

Captain  Huish  also  estimates  the  average  weight  of  a 
goods  train  at  164  tons.  If  34  tons  be  allowed  for  the 
engine  and  tender,  we  shall  have  120  tons  for  the  waggons, 
which,  at  5  tons  per  waggon,  would  give  24  waggons  as 
composing  the  train.  By  the  preceding  computation  the 
number  of  goods  waggons  would  be  nearly  22,  which,  with 
brake-vans,  would  make  up  the  estimated  number. 

If  it  be  required  to  exhibit  the  average  extent  to  which 
the  railway  has  been  used  by  the  rolling  stock,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  compare  the  mileage  of  each  class  of  vehicle 
with  the  length  of  the  line.  To  prevent  erroneous  in- 
ferences, it  will  be  necessary,  however,  clearly  to  explain 
what  meaning  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  results  of  such  a 
process  of  calculation. 

Let  us  first  take  the  locomotive  stock. 

If  the  total  mileage  of  the  passenger  engines  be  divided 
by  the  total  length  of  the  railway  upon  which  they  are 
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worked,  the  quotient  will  represent  the  average  number  of 
passenger  engines  which  have  run  over  every  part  of  the 
road.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  quotient  will  express 
the  number  of  passenger  engines  which,  having  run  each 
once  over  the  entire  extent  of  the  railway,  will  have  accom- 
plished the  same  total  mileage  as  have  the  actual  passenger 
engines.  In  effect,  this  is  nothing  more  than  diffusing,  as  it 
were,  the  mileage  of  the  engines,  which  was  unequally  dis- 
tributed over  different  parts  of  the  line,  uniformly  over  the 
whole  line. 

The  same  explanation  will  apply  to  the  mileage  of  the 
goods  engines,  and  to  the  mileage  of  every  class  of  vehicles. 

If,  then,  we  divide  successively  the  total  mileage  of  each 
class  of  engines,  and  of  each  class  of  vehicles  composing  the 
carrying  stock,  by  the  length  of  the  railway,  we  shall  find  a 
series  of  quotients  which  will  express  the  number  of  engines 
and  of  vehicles  of  each  class,  each  of  which  being  once 
moved  over  the  entire  railway  would  have  accomplished 
the  same  total  mileage  as  the  entire  rolling  stock  has  actually 
done. 

Thus,  as  already  explained,  this  process  consists  in  dif- 
fusing uniformly  over  the  whole  line  the  mileage  of  the 
rolling  stock. 

As  an  example  of  this,  let  us  take  the  Belgian  railways  for 
the  year  1844. 

The  entire  length  of  the  railways  on  which  the  rolling 
stock  was  employed  was  347  miles.  If  we  divide  this  into 
the  mileage  of  the  locomotive  stock  given  in  table  p.  76.,  and 
into  that  of  the  carrying  stock  given  in  table  p.  90.,  we  shall 
obtain  a  series  of  quotients  which  will  exhibit  the  number  of 
engines,  and  mileage  of  each  kind,  which,  being  distributed 
uniformly  over  the  whole  length  of  the  railway,  will  re- 
present the  actual  amount  of  traffic    This  is  exhibited  in 

the  following  table : — 

V  3 
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Tabu  showing  the  Quantity  of  looomotiTe  and  carrying  Stock  which, 
being  moved  the  whole  Length  of  the  Belgian  Railways,  conniting 
of  347  Miles,  would  haye  the  same  Mileage  as  the  actual  Stock. 


Engines  ... 

- 

-    4556 

Passenger-carrying  stock :  - 

— 

Passenger-carriages, 

1st  class 

-     4814 

n 

2d  class 

-     5802 

n 

3d  class 

-    7467 

Baggage-vans 

- 

-     2418 

Parcel-vans 

M                                 a» 

.     3044 

Horse-boxes 

• 

-       268 

Carriage-trucks 

- 

•       895 

Goods-carrying  stock :  — 

Goods-waggons 

- 

-     2429 

Cattle-waggons  (beasts)     - 

-       402 

„             (small  cattle) 

.       134 

In  the  case  of  a  sjstem  of  railways  on  which  the  traffic 
is  tolerably  uniform,  this  average  distribution  of  the  traffic 
over  the  entire  line  may  be  safely  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
general  reasoning  ;  but  it  frequently  happens,  in  an  extensive 
system  of  railways,  that  different  parts  of  the  line  are  very 
unequally  used  by  the  traffic.  An  extremely  active  traffic 
will  prevail  on  some  sections,  while  others  are  comparativdy 
deserted.  Any  average  calculation  of  this  kind  requires 
therefore,  in  such  case,  to  be  applied  in  a  qualified  sense; 
and  indeed  it  is  desirable  in  all  cases  to  obtain,  as  far  as 
practicable,  an  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  every  separate 
section  of  the  railway  is  used  by  the  rolling  stock. 

On  the  continental  railways,  where  records  of  the  services 
are  maintained  with  more  care  and  accuracy  than  appears  to 
be  customary  in  England,  the  amount  of  traffic  on  every 
section  of  the  line  can  be  separately  obtained  and  exhibited. 
We  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  a  following  chapter. 

To  ascertain  the  dead  weight  drawn  by  each  engine,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  know  the  average  weight  of  each  species 
of  empty  vehicle.    In  the  case  of  the  Belgian  railways.,  the 
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following  were    the  weights  of  the  different    classes   of 
vehides  :— 

lo  Tods. 

FSBBenger-carriage,  1st  clan  ...  3*15 

M  8d  clan  ...  3*00 

M  3deUst  ...  2*75 

Baggage-Tans        •  •  .  •  .  3-50 

Parcel-Taos  .....  3*25 

Hone-box  .....  8*40 

Cairiage-truck       .....  2*60 

Goods-waggon       .....  2*60 

Cattle-waggon  (beasts)      ....  2*60 

n  (small  cattle)  ...  2-60 

The  average  amount  of  dead  weight  drawn  by  each  engine 
may  be  found  by  comparing  the  average  composition  of  each 
tndn  with  the  average  weights  of  the  different  classes  of 
carriages  composing  it.  Thus,  by  comparing  the  above 
tables,  the  one  showing  the  average  composition  of  the 
passenger  and  goods  trains,  and  the  other  the  weights  of 
the  vehicles  composing  them  respectively,  we  shall  find  the 
following  to  be  the  average  dead  weight  drawn  by  each  class 
of  engine: — 

ToniL 


In  passenger  trains : 

Passeoger-carriages, 

n 

1st  class 
2dcbiss 

- 

m 
m 

- 

5-07 
5-82 

M 

Sd  class 

. 

- 

. 

6-88 

Baggage-vans      - 
Fareel«vans 

• 

- 

. 

. 

2-84 
3-28 

Horse-boxes 

. 

. 

- 

- 

030 

Carriage-trucks  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0-78 

In  goods  trains : 

Goods>waggons   - 
Cattle-waggons  (beasts)  - 

„           (small  cattle) 

- 

m 
m 

. 

40-07 
0-65 
0-21 

Total  dead  weigbt  drawn  by  each  engine : 
In  passenger  trains 
In  goods  trains    •            -            - 

F  4 

- 

• 

27 'TS 
40*93 
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As  the  carrying  business  of  the  railway  companies  is  at 
present  conducted,  some  practical  difficulty  may  arise  in 
making  deductions  from  the  mileage  of  the  carrying  stock, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  traffic ;  for,  as  will  be  presently 
explained,  the  carrying  stock  of  each  company  runs  more  or 
less  over  the  lines  of  the  others.  The  traffic,  therefore,  of 
each  company  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  carried  by  its  own 
carrjring  stock  exclusively ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  own 
carrying  stock  is  not  exclusively  employed  in  carrying  its 
own  traffic.  If,  however,  it  may  be  assumed,  in  reference  to 
the  operations  of  a  large  company  like  the  North- Western, 
that  the  average  amount  of  mileage  of  the  rolling  stock  of 
other  companies  which  pass  over  its  lines  is  equal  to  the 
average  mileage  of  its  own  rolling  stock  upon  other  lines, 
the  result  of  calculations  made  by  comparing  the  mileage  of 
the  rolling  stock  with  the  traffic,  will  still  in  the  main  be 
correct. 

To  obtain  perfectly  exact  inferences,  however,  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  the  carrying  stock,  we  ought  to  be  in  possession, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  the  total  mileage  of  the  traffic  of  each 
class  carried  by  all  the  companies,  who  use  their  carrying 
stock  in  common ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  an  account  of 
the  mileage  of  the  total  carrying  stock  they  use  in  common. 
In  effect,  the  general  business  should  be  treated  as  though  it 
were  the  business  of  a  single  company,  and  the  general  carry- 
ing stock  similarly  regarded. 

This  point  naturally  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  the  clearing-house,  which  we  shall  explain  in  a 
subsequent  chapter. 

To  ascertain  the  proportion  of  the  dead  weight  to  the 
profitable  load  on  the  English  railways,  we  do  not  possess  as 
full  or  satisfactory  data  as  in  the  case  of  foreign  railways, 
where  the  official  and  other  reports  supply  more  ample  and 
minute  details.    It  may  be  stated,  however,  generally,  that 
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the  weight  of  the  first-ckss  coaches  on  the  English  railways 
at  present  varies  from  4^  tons  to  nearly  5  tons ;  that  the 
weight  of  the  second-class  carriages  varies  from  3^  tons  to 
4^  tons ;  and  that  of  the  third-class  carriages  from  3  to  4 
tons. 
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CHAP.  vn. 

MAINTEKANCE   Ain>  BEPBODUCTION  OF   THE   BOLUNO   STOCK. 

A  QUESTION  has  lately  been  raised  among  railway  companies> 
respecting  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  rolling  stock,  and  the 
proper  method  of  maintaining  it  in  a  state  of  perfect  effi- 
ciency. 

Analogies  have  been  suggested  between  this  and  the  per- 
manent way,  and  it  has  been  argaed  that,  as  the  permanent 
way,  notwithstanding  its  annual  repair,  is  Uable  to  a  gradual 
deterioration  from  year  to  year,  and  will  at  length  become 
so  worn  as  to  require  complete  renewal ;  so  the  rolling  stock, 
notwithstanding  its  annual  repairs,  will  be  in  a  like  condition, 
and  at  a  certain  epoch,  more  or  less  remote,  will  be  brought 
to  a  state  of  decrepitude,  so  to  speak,  which  will  reduce  its 
value  to  that  of  old  materials ;  and  that  at  this  epoch, 
whenever  it  may  arrive,  a  Uke  renewal  of  the  rolling  stock, 
including  under  this  term  the  drawing  stock  and  the  carrying 
stock,  will  become  necessary. 

It  was  only  lately,  however,  that  the  question  was  raised 
whether  the  rolling  stock  was  really  in  the  condition  here 
described,  analogous  to  the  permanent  way,  and  whether 
there  is  in  fact  incidental  to  it  the  insensible  deterioration 
not  made  up  by  the  regular  annual  repairs  and  replacement 
of  worn-out  stock. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  manifest  than  the  econo- 
mical principles  upon  which  the  solution  of  such  a  question 
must  be  founded.  Railway  companies  have  a  double  cha- 
racter. They  are  at  once  proprietors  and  farmers,  landlords 
and  tenants.  As  owners  of  the  road  they  are  proprietors, 
as  workers  of  the  road  they  are  tenants. 
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In  the  one  capacity,  they  are  guardiana  of  capital ;  in  the 
other,  thej  are  administrators  of  revenue :  in  the  one,  the j 
have  an  interest  to  maintain  the  permanent  way  and  the 
floating  capital  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  out  of 
revenue ;  in  the  hitter,  they  have  an  interest  not  to  expend 
more  out  of  revenue  than  they  are  required  to  do  with 
reference  to  the  stock  delivered  to  them  for  work. 

The  first  projectors  of  the  improved  modem  railways  con- 
templated themselves  only  as  proprietors  of  the  lines.  They 
intended  to  make  a  road,  and  to  offer  it  to  the  public  to  be 
run  upon,  all  persons  having  the  means  of  transport  upon  it, 
paying  them  a  toll  for  its  use.  The  railways,  however,  had 
scarcely  come  into  operation,  when  it  became  glaringly 
manifest  that  this  analogy  to  a  common  road  was  altogether 
destitute  of  foundation,  and  that  the  new  instrument  of 
transport  must  be  worked  upon  principles,  and  by  methods, 
totally  different.  It  became  evident,  in  a  word,  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  road  must  themselves  become  carriers 
upon  it;  the  unity  of  management,  and  the  harmony  of 
movement,  indispensable  to  the  efficient  action  of  its  peculiar 
mode  of  transport^  rendering  this  indispensable. 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  Company  there- 
fore at  once  provided,  under  the  force  of  circumstances^  an 
apparatus  for  transport  between  these  two  great  commercial 
nuotfl*  Other  railways  quickly  succeeded,  and  followed  the 
same  course. 

Various  other  exigencies  soon  pressed  upon  the  railway 
proprietary.  In  the  first  instance,  they  derived  their  supply 
of  drawing  and  carrying  stock  from  the  established  manu- 
factories of  engines  and  carriages  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  demand,  however,  for  these  objects  of  fabri- 
cation multiplied  with  unparalleled  rapidity.  A  supply  was 
required,  not  only  by  companies  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  by  companies  which  sprung  into  existence  in 

all  parts  of  Europe.    The  established  manufacturers  were 

r  e 
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utterly  unable  to  meet  demands  so  extensive,  and,  in  a  short 
period  after  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway,  all  the  steam-engine  manufacturers  in  England  had 
more  orders  than  thej  could  satisfy  in  several  years. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  railway  companies  saw 
themselves  reduced  to  the  alternative,  either  of  suspending 
their  progress,  or  of  fabricating  for  themselves.  They,  of 
course,  adopted  the  latter  measure,  and  proceeded  to  erect 
extensive  works  for  the  manufacture  of  engines  and  carriages, 
at  convenient  points  upon  the  principal  lines. 

Ultimately,  this  measure  was  crowned  with  complete 
success ;  and  the  large  companies  were  soon  in  a  condition, 
not  only  to  supply  all  their  own  wants,  but  to  furnish  engine 
power  and  vehicles  of  transport  for  the  smaller  companies, 
whose  means  did  not  justify  them  in  erecting  similar  esta- 
blishments. Thus,  the  North- Western  Company  have  esta- 
blishments for  the  fabrication  of  every  part  of  their  rolling 
stock  at  Crewe,  Wolverton,  Longsight,  Liverpool,  and  Lon- 
don ;  and  the  other  large  companies,  though  less  amply, 
are  still  adequately  provided.  The  establishments  of  the 
North-Western  Company  are  of  such  magnitude  as  to  enable 
them  to  supply  the  stock  necessary  to  work,  not  only  their 
own  lines,  consisting  of  about  450  miles,  but  also  the  lines 
of  other  companies,  extending  to  about  220  miles  more.  The 
three  factories  at  Crewe,  Wolverton,  and  Longsight  have 
absorbed  a  capital  of  nearly  half  a  million  sterling. 

At  Wolverton,  a  station  about  50  miles  from  London, 
and  therefore  midway  between  London  and  Birmingham, 
the  North-Western  Company  have  built  a  factory  for  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  locomotive  stock  employed 
upon  this  section  of  the  railway,  with  its  branches  included 
between  London  and  Birmingham,  formerly  known  as  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  and  at  present  distin* 
guished  as  the  southern  division  of  the  North-Western  Rail- 
way.    The  aspect  of  this  establishment  would  afford  to  any 
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intelligent  observer  a  striking  evidence  of  the  great  cost  at 
which  the  locomotive  power  of  a  railway,  having  so  active 
a  traffic  as  this,  is  maintained. 

The  factory  itself,  of  immense  extent,  is  sapplied  with 
a  large  stock  of  machinery  of  every  kind  used  in  construct- 
ing those  great  engines  whose  performance  has  so  justly 
excited  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  public. 
Here  are  seen  two  or  three  dozen  lathes  driven  by  steam, 
as  well  as  planing  machines,  screw-cutting  machines,  boring 
and  drilling  machines,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  stock  of 
an  engine  factory  on  a  vast  scale.  Attached  to  it  is  an 
extensive  stable,  for  the  reception  of  the  engines  which  are 
under  repair,  corresponding,  in  form  and  magnitude,  with 
those  already  described  as  being  erected  at  chief  stations. 

The  company  have  built  a  small  village  around  the  works 
for  the  habitations  of  the  operatives  employed  in  them,  and 
we  there  see  a  population  of  from  1800  to  2000,  with  a 
church,  schools,  libraries,  reading-rooms,  and  all  the  con- 
veniences, that  an  opulent  and  intelligent  body  like  that 
which  presides  over  this  system  of  railways  may  be  con- 
ceived to  provide. 

The  establishment  of  Crewe  is  on  a  still  more  extensive 
scale,  being  erected  for  the  purposes  not  merely  of  main- 
tenance and  repair,  but  for  the  manufacture  of  engines. 

The  town  of  Crewe  has  sprung  up  within  a  few  years  in 
connexion  with  these  works,  and  now  contains  a  population 
of  about  8000,  of  whom  about  one  half  are  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  railway  company. 

The  works  of  Crewe  are  erected  upon  a  vast  scale.  Here 
machinery  may  be  seen  of  every  description,  driven  by  steam- 
engines  of  great  power,  and  performing  aU  the  operations 
connected  with  the  construction  of  the  ponderous  engines 
which  work  the  passenger  and  goods  traffic,  on  nearly  700 
miles  of  railway,  spread  over  the  country  between  Birming- 
hsm,  Liverpool,   Holyhead,  and  Carlisle;  for  the  North- 
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Western  Company  not  only  provides  the  power  neoesaarj 
for  working  its  own  lines,  but  also  works,  bj  a  species  of 
contract,  several  other  adjacent  lines  of  railway. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  stock  of  engines  in  actual 
operation  during  the  twelve  months  ending  the  dOth  June» 
1849,  was  above  457,  besides  47  new  engines  in  store. 

In  the  workshops  at  Crewe  may  be  seen,  engines  in  every 
stage  of  progress,  from  the  unconnected  parts,  the  disjecta 
membra^  to  the  machine  in  combination  and  ready  for  starting 
on  the  road. 

There  is  sufficient  power  there  to  turn  out  a  complete 
engine  every  week,  making  an  annual  supply  amounting  to 
about  10  per  cent,  on  the  total  stock. 

The  following  statement  of  the  locomotive  stock  of  the 
North-Western  Railway  on  the  1st  January,  1848,  when  it 
was  less  in  amount  than  at  the  epoch  above  mentioned,  is 
given  by  Captain  Huish  in  his  report  to  the  directors, 
dated  June,  1848 : — 


Statbmkmt  showing  Quantity  and  estimated  actual  Value  of  Articles  j 
included  in  Amount  charged  to  Capital  for  *<  Working  Stock  '*  of 
1,462.901/.— January  1st,  1848. 

XNGIIfSS. 

1 

o 

No. 
71 

60 
8 

• 

& 

No. 

109 

126 

25 

• 

1 

ValDo. 

Per  Engine 
Average. 

Total. 

Southern  Division      .         -        - 
Northern  Division      -         -         - 
Manchester  and  Birmingham 
Engines  condemned  and  used  in" 
pumping,    ballasting,   &e.  — -  - 
Southern  Division  - 
Engines  sold,  less  amount  re- 
ceived for  6 — deducted  from 
Capital  Account  to  December 
3l8t,  1847      -         -         -       . 

No. 

180 

186 

33 

12 

15 

426 

1,499  10 
1,321     0 
1,400     0 

750     0 

€ 
369,9001 
245,706 
46,200: 

9,000J 
6,775 
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XKGINXS. 

1 

• 

a« 

-i 

o 

Valuo.             n 

Per  Engine 
Aveiafe. 

TotaL 

WO&C    IV    ntOOEKM. 

LoeomotiTe  Deputmcni 
Soatbern  Division     .        .        • 
Northern  DiTision  (Crewe) 

Ditto            (L.  &  M)      - 
Ditto            (Stores) 

TBHDBAS. 

Southern  Divlsioa      ... 
Northern  DiTisioa     ... 

nou,  MOTABLK  uACHnriBT,  &e., 

IK   KV6INS   SHOrS. 

Southern  Division      ... 
Northern  Division      ... 
Manchester  and  Birmingham 
Amount    advanced    to    Sharp," 

Brothers,  on  account  of  un-   > 

delivered  engines    - 

Total  for  Locomotive  Account 

No. 

No, 

m 

No. 

* 
27,410 
5,484 

0 
0 

3,610 

1 33,894 

35,803 

46,750 

48,772, 

9,300 

31,800 

23,687| 

3,119 

5,000: 

No. 

187 

178 

31 

Price. 

850 
374 
300 

% 
* 

0 
0 
0 

- 

- 

808,315 

A  second  department  of  this  vast  establishment  is  devoted 
to  the  supply  of  the  carrying  stock,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  pas- 
senger carriages  of  every  description, — the  horse-boxes,  bag- 
gage-vans, parcel-vans,  brake-vans,  carriage-tracks,  post- 
otffices  and  merchandise  waggons  of  every  class. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  company  keep  in  active 
service  about  1 1(X)  passenger  coaches  and  above  6000  goods- 
waggons  of  variotts  kinds,  and  that,  besides  the  innumerable 
passenger  trains  which  run  upon  the  lines,  there  are  15 
regular  goods  trains  daily^  it  will  be  easily  conceived  how 
▼ast  a  power  of  supply  must  be  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  rolling  stock,  and  what  ample  employment  is 
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supplied  for  this  department  of  the  Crewe  establishmeat, 
vhere  there  are  always  from  50  to  60  new  passenger  coaches 
in  progress,  besides  numberless  other  vehicles. 

Captain  Huish  has  given  the  following  statement  of  the 
carrying  stock  employed  upon  various  railways  in  England 
and  Scotland  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1848,  an  epoch  when 
the  rolling  stock  of  the  North-Western  was  considerably  lesa 
in  extent  then  at  the  present  time  ;  — 


3000 

m 

87W 

i 

I  lire* 

S.OO0 

■C4n 

cSd. 

"^"c 

■In  th 

.«■ 

or  IfaoH  au  Ihe 
the  Jjnuhjn  uid 

?^'' 

Before  the  fabrication  of  railway  vehicles  was  conducted 
on  the  present  extensive  scale,  tlie  cost  of  a  first-class  car- 
riage was  420/.,  and  that  of  a  second-class  carriage  300/. 
By  improved  processes  consequent  upon  the  more  enlarged 
scale  of  the  manufacture,  these  vehicles  are  now  constructed 
with  greater  capacity  and  accommodation,  at  lower  prices. 
A  first-class  carriage,  affording  ample  accommodation  for  IS 
passengers,  is  now  constructed  for  380/., and  a  second-class  car- 
riage, accommodating  25  passengers,  costs  260/, ;  horse-boxee 
about  150/.,  and  other  passenger  vehicles,  varying  in  cost,  but 
averaging  about  100/.  These  prices,  it  must  be  observed, 
however,  are  the  actual  cost  incurred  by  the  company  fabri- 
cating for  themselves,  without  including  any  profit  to  the 
manufacturer.     They  are,  in  fact,  the  cost  prices. 

From  the  actual  quantity  of  carrying  stock  of  each  kind 
employed  in  working  certain  railways  of  which  the  total 
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amount  of  the  traffic  is  known,  we  can  obtain  a  close  ap- 
proximation to  the  qaantitj  employed  on  all  the  railways  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

For  this  purpose  we  may,  as  in  Uke  computations  relative 
to  the  locomotive  power,  take  the  gross  receipts  as  a  fair  ex- 
ponent of  the  amount  of  the  traffic. 

To  find  the  number  of  passenger  carriages  of  each  kind, 
and  of  other  vehicles  of  transport  used  on  the  railways,  let 
us  then  augment  the  stock  of  the  North-Western  Company 
in  the  ratio  by  which  its  traffic  of  each  kind  is  exceeded 
by  the  total  traffic  of  all  the  railways  of  the  kingdom  taken 
collectively. 

We  find,  by  the  official  reports,  that  the  relative  amount 
of  the  receipts  for  the  half-year  ending  31st  December,  1848, 
was  as  follows :  — 


1 

I 

For  passengers,  1st  class 
„  2d  class 
„              3d  class 

For  goods,  &c. 

On  all  the  Rail- 
ways  of  the  King- 
dom. 

On  the  Line* 

worked  by  the  North- 

Wpttern  Company. 

Ratio. 

£ 

1,003,516 

1,360,468 

919,316 

2,461,663 

£ 
302,892 

273,434 

141,263 

603,228 

3-3 
50 
6-5 
4  0 

The  stock  of  the  North- Western  Company  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  30th,  1849,  was  as  follows :  — 

PasMiiger  coaches,  1  St  class           -        -        -  451 

„                 2d  class  -         -         .         -  416 

„                 3d  class   ....  229 

Horse-boies         ......  246 

Carriage-trucks  ......  228 

Goods-waggons  ......  6395 

To  find,  therefore,  the  stock  necessary  to  work  the  rail- 
ways generally,  we  shall  multiply  the  stock  of  the  North- 
western Company  by  the  numbers  given  in  the  last  column. 
Hence  we  find :  — 
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EsnMATS  of  the  total  carrying  Stock  used  for  working  the  Railway 
Traffic  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1848-9. 

Passenger  coaches,  Ist  class 

„                2d  class 

n                3d  class 
Horse-boxes           .... 
Carriag^trucks      .... 
Waggons  for  merchandise,  live  stock,  &c.   - 
Coal-waggons  (uncertain)  ... 

Totals 

Kumben. 

Ettlmxted 
Value. 

1,4*^8 

2,080 

1,488 

820 

760 

24,944 

25,000 

£ 

665,440 

540,800 

223,200 

82,000 

66,880 

1,621,360 

875,000 

56,580 

4,074,680 

Thus  the  carrying  stock  of  the  railways  of  the  kingdom 
consists  of  nearly  sixty  thousand  vehicles,  of  which  about 
six  thousand  are  passenger  coaches ;  and  the  aggregate  value 
of  this  stock  is  four  million  sterling,  being  about  two  per 
cent  of  the  entire  capital  expended. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  chief  railway  companies 
are  not  merely  proprietors  of  railways  and  carriers  upon 
them,  but  they  are  also  engine-builders  and  carriage-  and 
waggon-builders  upon  a  scale  of  almost  unparalleled  magni- 
tude. 

By  such  means  the  rolling  stock,  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  term,  is  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  efficiency,  and  receives 
from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year,  such  additions 
as  the  gradual  and  inevitable  increase  of  the  traffic  renders 
necessary. 

As  has  been  already  observed,  a  question  has  lately  been 
agitated  as  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  an  annual  reserve 
fund  for  the  future  replacement  of  the  rolling  stock  at  a 
future  epoch,  when,  notwithstanding  the  current  annual  re- 
pairs, and  the  infusion  of  new  stock,  the  whole  stock  will 
have  been  so  worn  as  to  be  in  the  mass  unfit  for  future  use, 
and  of  no  other  value  than  old  materials. 

On  the  assumption  of  such  a  contingency,  several  of  the 
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most  considerable  railway  companies  have  for  many  years 
l»ack  put  aside  a  sum  calculated  upon  a  conjectural  estimate 
for  this  purpose.  It  was  only  recently  that  the  question  was 
raised,  whether  such  a  contingency  as  that  here  contem- 
plated is  really  within  the  scope  of  possibility,  and  whether 
the  rolling  stock  was,  like  the  permanent  way,  subject  to  age  ? 
Is  there  or  not  a  gradual  and  insensible  deterioration  of  its 
condition,  not  made  good  either  by  annual  repairs,  or  by  the 
gradual  infusion  of  new  stock  rendered  necessary  by  circum- 
stances? A  practical  inquiry  has  been  accordingly  insti- 
tuted on  this  question,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
natural  progress  of  repairs  and  renewals  in  the  movable 
capital  of  railway  companies  is  such  that  no  such  gradual 
deterioration  exists,  and  that  at  no  future  epoch  could  such 
an  event  arrive  as  that  of  the  movable  stock  being  reduced 
to  such  a  state  of  deterioration  as  to  require  a  complete  re- 
newaL  In  the  course  of  time  the  stock  of  engines  and 
vehicles  is  continually  repaired.  New  wheels  are  put  on  at 
one  time,  and  a  new  body  at  another.  The  different  moving 
parts  most  subject  to  wear  are  gradually  renewed ;  and  the 
engines  and  vehicles  may  be  conceived  even  to  be  subject 
to  such  a  succession  of  repairs,  that  in  nuiny  of  them  not  a 
vestige  of  the  original  materials  remains.  But,  indepen- 
dently of  these  repairs,  fresh  stock  is  added  from  year  to  year, 
to  supply  the  place  of  stock  which  has  become  unfit  for  use, 
either  because  of  its  insufficient  magnitude^  or  because  of 
its  extreme  disrepair.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  the  old 
materials  of  coaches  or  engines  are  more  or  less  worked  up 
into  other  vehicles  or  engines,  and  never  totally  disappear 
from  the  road. 

The  movable  capital,  therefore,  may  be  considered  to  be 
in  a  state  of  continual  reproduction ;  and  that  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  permanent  way,  must  take  place  altogether  at  a 
future  epoch,  when  the  entire  road  will  have  to  be  relaid, 
takes  place  in  the  rolling  stock  gradually  from  year  to  year. 
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Its  existence  is  perennial,  and  it  is  in  a  constant  state  of 
rejuvenescence- 

This  point  having  heen  condusivelj  established,  the  com- 
panies very  properlj  discontinued  to  set  aside  from  revenue 
an  J  fund  for  the  future  reproduction  of  stock;  but  they  would 
have  been  justified,  in  strict  equity,  in  going  further,  and  in 
taking  back  from  the  capital,  and  placing  to  the  credit  of 
revenue,  all  the  sums  which,  in  previous  years,  they  had 
erroneously  brought  to  the  credit  of  capital,  to  represent  a 
deterioration  which  did  not  exist,  and  to  pay  for  a  future 
want  which  can  never  arise. 

Connected  intimately  with  this  circumstance  was  the 
whole  question  between  revenue  and  capital,  which  has  of 
late  been  the  subject  of  so  much  discussion. 

If  a  railway  company  had  the  permanent  character  of  a 
commercial  firm,  the  interchange  of  value  between  revenue 
and  capital  would  be  a  matter  of  less  importance,  being  a 
subject  altogether  discretionary  with  the  proprietary.  But 
a  railway  company  is  a  fluctuating  body,  consisting  of  a 
variety  of  parties,  having  various  and,  in  some  respects, 
opposite  interests,  and,  nevertheless,  having  each  claims  and 
rights  entitled  to  respect  and  consideration  on  the  part  of 
those  to  whom  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany is  delegated. 

A  part  of  the  proprietary  consists  of  persons  who  have 
selected  the  railway  as  a  means  of  permanent  investment. 
These  regard  the  steadiness,  uniformity,  and  permanence  of 
dividends  with  quite  as  much  solicitude  as  their  amount. 
To  them  these  dividends  form  a  permanent  current  income, 
on  the  periodical  return  of  which  they  lay  their  account. 

Another  class  use  the  railway  as  a  temporary  investment, 
and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  them  resort  to  it  as  a  means 
of  commercial  speculation,  purchasing  ihe  shares,  not  with  a 
view  to  the  enjoyment  of  dividends,  but  with  the  prospect 
of  their  resale  at  advantageous  prices.     With  these  the 
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railway  shares  are  objects  of  commercial  speculation  of 
purchase  and  sale,  as  any  other  object  in  the  market  might 
be,  being  bought  at  a  lower  and  sold  at  a  higher  price^  and 
becoming  thereby  an  ordinary  source  of  conmiercial  profit. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  traffic,  it  is  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  facility  with  which  railway  stock  may  be 
transferred  from  hand  to  hand;  and  that  quality  having  been 
conferred  upon  it  by  its  creators,  the  consequences  cannot 
be  rejected. 

The  rights,  therefore,  even  of  speculators  in  railway 
stock,  not  to  mention  those  who  in  good  faith  use  it  as  a 
temporary  investment,  or  a  sort  of  savings-bank,  are  en- 
titled to  respect  and  consideration. 

Now,  the  class  of  proprietors  first  mentioned  have  less 
r^ard  to  the  amount  of  present  dividends  than  to  the 
permanent  value  of  the*  stock,  and  they  chiefiy  expect  from 
the  directors  of  the  railway  a  due  regard  to  the  efficient 
maintenance  of  the  permauent  way  and  the  movable  stock 
out  of  revenue,  before  any  surplus  be  appropriated  to  divi- 
dend. On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  class,  and  especially 
the  speculators,  care  nothing  for  the  permanent  value  of  the 
concern,  and  look  only  to  the  present  amount  of  dividend. 
Between  these  two  classes  of  proprietors  the  directors  are 
called  on  to  do  equal  justice. 

To  augment  revenue  out  of  capital  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  latter  class  at  the  expense  of  the  former ;  and  to  aug«* 
ment  capital  out  of  revenue  would  be  beneficial  to  the  former 
at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  Both  proceedings  would  be 
equally  unjust,  and  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  public  has  of  late  been  excited  in  an  extraordinary 
d^ree  on  this  question  by  certain  reported  malpractices  in 
railway  management,  by  which  the  value  of  shares  has  been 
raised  to  a  spurious  price  in  the  market  by  unacknowledged 
draf^  of  revenue  on  capital,  and,  as  usual  when  public  ex« 
dtement  operates,  a  clamour  has  been  raised  which  would 
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hurry  railway  directors  into  the  other  extreme.  They  have 
heen  eren  urged  on  all  hands  to  close  the  capital  account 
with  all  practicable  expedition ;  a  measure  which,  it  is  easy 
to  demonstrate,  would  be  utterly  impracticable,  unless  it  were 
deliberately  intended  in  future  to  feed  capital  at  the  expense 
of  revenue. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  total  cost  of  the  permanent  way, 
the  stations,  workshops,  the  furniture,  tools,  and  machinery, 
and  the  entire  amount  of  rolling  stock,  must  be  charged  to 
capital.  Now,  so  long  as  trade  is  progressive,  so  long  will 
the  traffic  on  railways  be  in  a  state  of  gradual  increase.  It 
consequently  follows  that  a  corresponding  increase  must 
annually  be  made  in  the  movable  stock  necessary  to  work 
this  traffic. 

To  charge  such  annual  increase  upon  revenue  would  be 
to  debit  revenue  with  capital,  or,  what  is  the  same,  to  make 
unacknowledged  drafts  on  revenue  in  favour  of  capitaL 
Such  a  proceeding  would  be  unjust  to  the  temporary  share- 
holder. 

But  the  impossibility  of  closing  the  capital  account  does 
not  arise  solely  from  the  continual  necessity  of  augmenting 
the  movable  stock.  To  the  most  superficial  observer  it 
must  be  evident  that  other  exigencies  upon  capital  will 
continually  arise. 

The  extension  of  traffic  renders  necessary  the  augmentation 
of  workshops,  the  increase  of  warehouses  and  stations,  the 
construction  of  new  wharves  and  sidings,  and,  in  fine,  the 
addition  of  short  branches,  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other, 
of  the  main  line.  These  demands  on  capital  are  not  such  as 
will  recur  at  distant  intervals,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  met  by  extraordinary  measures.  They  are  of  constant 
recurrence ;  and  it  must  be  expected,  in  every  half-yearly 
account  of  the  extensive  companies,  that  an  addition,  more 
or  less,  will  appear  to  the  capital. 

In  the  conflict  that  has  arisen  between  those  who^  on  the 
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one  hand,  are  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  capital  and, 
on  the  other,  in  securing  present  krge  dividends,  a  question 
has  arisen  as  to  the  expediency  of  taking  an  annual  valuation 
of  stocky  and  chai^ng  the  revenue  with  a  sum  representing 
its  depreciation.  The  propriety  of  such  a  measure  may  be 
tested  by  examining  its  consequences. 

The  value  of  the  property  which  a  railway  company  pos- 
sesses and  uses  depends  jointly  upon  the  condition  of 
efficiency  in  which  it  is  maintained,  and  on  the  market 
value  of  the  objects  which  compose  it.  Now,  it  is  evident 
that  the  duty  of  the  existing  proprietors  is  to  maintain  the 
entire  property,  fixed  and  movable,  of  the  company  in  a 
state  of  perfect  efficiency,  its  quantity  and  quality  being 
equal  to  what  they  were  when  the  railway  commenced  its 
operations.  If  time  has  deteriorated  some  portion,  new  por- 
tions have  been  infused;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  value 
in  use  remains  the  same.  What  depreciation,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  the  existing  company  called  upon  to  make  good 
from  year  to  year  ? 

The  answer  to  this  must  be  the  marketahh  depreciation ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  fall  in  price  produced,  not  by  any  dete- 
rioration of  real  value  in  the  stock,  but  by  other  causes 
foreign  to  the  business  of  the  company  acting  on  the  market. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  consequences  of  the  admission  of 
such  a  principle. 

The  fluctuation  of  the  marketable  value  of  various  classes 
of  objects  constituting  the  property  of  a  railway  company  is 
very  considerable.  The  rolling  stock,  for  example,  owing 
to  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  its  manufacture, 
has  undergone  a  considerable  fall  in  price.  Thus,  a  first* 
class  carriage,  which  in  1837  cost  420^,  in  1847  could  be 
obtained  for  380/.  But  besides  this  fall  in  price,  the  capa- 
city and  value  for  use  of  the  first-class  coach  obtained  in 
1847  for  380/.  was  much  greater  than  that  for  which  420/1 
was  paid  in  1837.    In  short,  price  and  value  taken  together, 
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the  carriage  of  1847  was  more  than  25  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  the  carriage  of  1837.  The  same  ohservation  would 
be  applicable  to  all  other  classes  of  vehicle. 

It  appears,  then,  that,  in  the  course  of  ten  jears,  a  rolling 
stock  could  be  obtained  for  SOflOOL  which  would  previouslj 
have  cost  40,000/.  The  rolling  stock,  therefore,  in  this 
interval,  underwent  a  depreciation  of  25L  per  cent  in  mar- 
ketable value,  while  it  suffered  no  depreciation  whatever  in 
real  value.  Nevertheless,  if  the  principle  of  annual  valu- 
ation and  making  good  depreciation  out  of  revenue  be 
admitted,  the  existing  proprietors  could  be  called  upon  to 
paj  out  of  revenue  this  difference  of  price. 

But,  if  the  principle  be  good  in  one  way,  it  cannot  be  bad 
in  another;  and  those  who  maintain  that  revenue  must 
make  up  to  capital  for  the  diminution  of  marketable  value 
in  the  property  of  the  railway,  cannot  deny  that  capital 
should,  on  the  other  hand,  supply  to  revenue  the  augmen- 
tation which  such  value  may  receive  from  like  fluctuation  in 
the  market.  Now,  since  the  establislmient  of  railways,  the 
price  of  iron  rails  has  been  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  At 
one  time  they  were  as  low  as  5L  a  ton,  and  at  another  epoch 
as  high  as  15/.  a  ton.  Let  us  suppose  this  fluctuation,  as 
might  easily  have  happened,  to  take  place  in  two  successive 
years.  On  valuing  the  rails  in  one  year  they  would  be 
estimated  at  10/.  a  ton  more  than  their  value  the  preceding 
year.  Now,  as  in  a  double  line  of  railway  laid  with  rails  of 
76  lbs.  per  yard  there  are  235  tons  of  rails  per  mile,  the 
existing  shareholders  would  be  entitled,  in  case  of  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  rails  of  10/.  per  ton  within  the  year,  to  take 
from  capital,  in  favour  of  revenue  in  this  case,  a  credit 
amounting  to  2350/.  per  mile  of  the  entire  length  of  the 
double  line.  If  the  principle  of  depreciation  and  annual 
valuation  be  adopted  at  all,  this  consequence  of  it  cannot  be 
rejected. 

But,  in  truth,  such  a  principle  cannot  be  maintained.     If 
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an  annual  Taluation  or  survey  of  stock  be  made^  it  must  be 
upon  the  principle  of  estimating  it  by  its  quantity  and 
efficiency  only,  and  not  by  its  mai^ketable  Talae,  which  is 
determined  by  causes  over  which  the  company  has  no  con- 
trol, and  quite  independent  of  the  use  or  abuse  of  their 
property.* 

*  Tliese  questions  have  been  discussed  with  much  ability  by  Captain 
Huisb,  manager  of  the  North- Western  Railway,  in  two  reports  addressed 
to  the  directors  of  that  company,  on  the  renewal  of  the  permanent  way 
and  stock.  I  have  been  indebted  to  these  reports  for  much  valuable 
informatioa  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  lines  and  the  stock. 
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CHAP.  vni. 

THE  STATIONS. 

The  ultimate  object  of  the  railwaj  business  being  the 
transfer  from  place  to  place  of  persons  and  goods,  and  the 
phenomena  attending  this  operation  having  been  peculiarlj 
imposing  and  unexpected,  it  has  not  unnaturally  so  engrossed 
public  attention,  that  very  large  and  important  branches  of 
the  service  are  almost  wholly  left  out  of  view. 

Nevertheless,  the  mere  operation  of  change  of  place  or 
transport  properly  so  called  constitutes  in  reality  only  a 
part  of  the  great  business  of  this  branch  of  commerce. 

To  secure  the  safety  and  promptitude  of  dispatch  and 
delivery,  many  operations  are  necessary,  and  numerous  agents 
of  a  highly  responsible  character  are  employed,  both  before 
the  actual  business  of  transport  begins  and  after  it  has  been 
completed.  Even  while  the  process  of  locomotion  is  in 
progress  there  are  a  variety  of  measures  necessary,  not 
immediately  connected  with  transport  itself,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  ultimate  object  of  the  traveller  or  the  expeditor. 

The  great  theatres  of  these  operations,  preliminary  and 
subsequent  to  the  transport,  as  well  as  at  certain  epochs  in 
its  progress,  are  the  stations. 

It  is  impossible  to  regard  the  vast  buildings  and  their 
dependencies,  which  constitute  a  chief  terminal  station  of  a 
great  line  of  railway,  without  feelings  of  inexpressible  as- 
tonishment at  the  magnitude  of  the  capital  and  the  boldness 
of  the  enterprise,  which  are  manifested  in  the  operations  of 
which  they  are  the  stage. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  past  affords  any  parallel  to 
such  a  spectacle. 
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Such  an  establishment  may  be  regarded  as  consisting 
primarily  of  four  distinct  departments : — 

1st.  The  passenger  station,  appropriated  to  the  embarkment 
and  disembarkment  of  the  passengers,  and  other  objects  of 
traffic  which  are  carried  by  the  same  trains. 

2nd.  The  goods  station,  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
reception  and  embarkment,  and  the  disembarkment  and 
discharge,  of  all  descriptions  of  goods  and  live  stock  trans- 
mitted by  railway. 

3rd.  The  depot  for  the  locomotive  power,  where  the 
engines  repose,  are  cleaned,  examined,  and  repaired,  and 
from  which  they  issue  prepared  for  the  traction  of  the  trains. 

4th.  The  carriage  depot,  appropriated  to  the  cleaning, 
maintenance,  and  repairs  of  the  carrying  stock,  consisting  of 
passenger-carriages  of  the  various  classes,  carriage-trucks, 
horse-boxes,  baggage-  and  parcel-vans,  goods-waggons  of 
various  forms,  cattle-trucks,  and  brake-vans. 

The  stations  for  passengers  and  goods  are  generally  in 
different  and  sometimes  in  distant  positions,  the  place  se- 
lected for  each  being  that  which  is  most  convenient  for  the 
approach  of  the  traffic  to  which  they  are  respectively  appro- 
priated. Often  at  a  point  short  of  the  terminus  the  line 
forks  into  two  branches,  one  leading  to  the  passenger,  the 
other  to  the  goods  station. 

The  former  is  established  at  a  place  as  near  as  can  con- 
veniently be  obtained  to  the  centre  of  the  population  which 
constitutes  the  passenger  traffic ;  the  other  is  established  in 
the  position  found  most  convenient  for  the  arrival  of  the 
goods  traffic.  Thus  at  Liverpool  the  branch  leading  to  the 
passenger  depdt  enters  the  town  by  a  tunnel  carried  beneath 
the  streets,  and  terminates  at  a  point  not  far  from  the  centre 
of  population.  The  branch  leading  to  the  goods  station, 
likewise  conducted  through  a  tunnel  under  the  town,  is 
carried  to  the  docks  and  quays,  where  the  goods  are  received 
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directlj  from  the  shipping  upon  the  rails,  and  reciprocallj 
delivered  from  the  rails  to  the  shipping. 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  taking  locomotive  engines  into 
the  town  under  such  circumstances,  and  sometimes  because 
the  lines  are  conducted  to  the  terminus  bj  inclined  planes, 
these  terminal  branches  of  the  railways  are  sometimes  worked 
hj  stationary  engines  and  ropes.  By  means  of  these  the 
trains  of  passengers  or  goods,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  drawn 
from  their  respective  stations  to  the  point  where  the  ter- 
minal branches  intersect,  and  where  they  are  delivered  over 
to  the  locomotive  engine. 

Thus,  from  the  Euston  Square  passenger  station  of  the 
North- Western  Railway,  the  passenger  trains  were  origin- 
ally drawn  by  stationary  engines  up  an  incline,  by  which 
they  are  taken  to  the  goods  station  at  Camden  Town,  where 
they  were  delivered  over  to  the  locomotive.  This  was 
afterwards  done  by  the  locomotive  engines.  At  Liverpool 
two  stationary  engines  are  appropriated  to  the  goods  and 
passenger  trains — one  draws  the  passenger  trains  from  the 
Lime  Street  station  through  the  tunnel  to  the  point  of 
junction ;  the  other  draws  the  goods  trains  from  the  goods 
station  at  the  docks  to  the  same  point. 

THE  PASSENGER  STATION. 

The  passenger  station  consists  of  two  departments,  which 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  lines  of  railway  and 
the  numerous  trains  of  carriages  which  always  occupy  them, 
so  that,  except  to  the  privileged  agents  of  the  railway,  these 
departments  are  inaccessible  to  each  other. 

They  consist  of  separate  buildings,  are  supplied  with  sepa- 
rate approaches,  and  often  lead  into  different  lines  of  streets. 

These  two  departments  are  appropriated,  the  one  to  the 
passengers  about  to  depart  upon  the  railway,  and  the  other 
to  the  passengers  who  have  arrived. 
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To  facilitate  the  service  of  the  station,  the  companies  enter 
into  arrangements  with  various  puhlic  vehicles,  which  start 
from  various  quarters  of  the  capital  at  such  hours  that  they 
shall  arrive  at  the  railway  station  ahout  a  quainter  of  an 
hour  before  the  trains  leave. 

As  the  hour  of  departure  approaches,  lines  of*  these  car- 
riages will  be  seen  rapidly  converging  towards  the  entrances 
of  the  station  of  departure.  As  they  arrive,  they  find  agents 
of  the  railway,  distinguished  by  their  uniform,  ready  to  aid 
the  traveller.  The  moment  the  vehicle  arrives,  these  agents 
assist  him  to  dismount,  and  immediately  take  charge  of  his 
luggage.  They  supply  him  with  the  local  information  which 
may  be  necessary,  such  as  the  proper  fare  for  his  carriage,  if 
he  arrive  in  a  hired  vehicle.  This  service  is  important  not 
only  for  the  convenience  of  the  traveller,  but  for  the  expe- 
dition of  the  railway  business.  A  large  number  of  vehicles 
must  arrive,  deliver  their  fare,  and  depart  within  a  very 
brief  space  of  time,  and  such  a  process  could  not  be  com- 
pleted without  all  the  aid  which  the  well-organised  service 
of  the  railways  can  supply.  The  passenger,  dismounted,  finds 
that  his  luggage  has  disappeared,  an  agent  of  the  railway 
having  taken  charge  of  it.  He  enters  the  station,  and,  pro- 
ceeding directly  to  the  booking-office,  where  he  pays  his  fare, 
receives  a  ticket,  which  bears  marks  indicating  the  train 
by  which  he  is  about  to  start,  the  hour  of  his  departure,  the 
class  of  carriage  in  which  he  is  entitled  to  travel,  and  the 
place  of  his  destination.  Entering  the  building,  he  is  con- 
ducted to  a  waiting-room,  several  of  which  are  prepared, 
furnished^  warmed,  and  lighted,  and  appropriated  to  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  passengers.  Here  he  finds,  if  he  have  a 
few  minutes  to  wait,  innumerable  conveniences,  such  as 
guide-books,  journals,  and  periodical  publications  of  the 
kind  most  in  demand  by  travellers,  offered  for  sale. 

On  passing  to  the  platform  he  finds  his  luggage  deposited 
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there  on  a  barrow,  in  charge  of  a  railway  agent  He  pro- 
ceeds to  the  baggage-office,  where  it  is  weighed,  labelled,  and 
booked,  and  where  he  pays  for  excess  of  weight,  if  any  such 
there  be.  His  baggage  is  then  put  in  charge  of  a  loading- 
porter,  who  wheels  it  to  the  baggage- van,  unless  it  be  so 
small  in  bulk  and  weight  that  the  passenger  can  take  it  in  or 
upon  the  carriage  in  which  he  travels. 

It  is  customary  on  the  English  roads  to  allow  passengers 
a  certain  amount  of  luggage  without  additional  charge,  that 
amount  being,  in  fact,  included  in  their  fare.  The  quantity 
allowed  to  first-class  passengers  is  about  1  cwt. ;  to  second- 
class  passengers  generally  f  cwt ;  and  to  third-class  pas- 
sengers ^  cwt.  The  charge  for  additional  weight  varies  on 
different  railways.  In  some  it  is  at  the  rate  of  ^d.  per  lb., 
independent  of  distance ;  in  others  it  is  at  the  rate  of  -^d,  for 
every  80  miles  travelled. 

On  the  continental  railways  the  quantity  of  lu^age 
allowed  to  be  taken  without  charge  by  passengers  is  incom- 
parably less;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  personal  fares 
charged  to  passengers  are  also  less.  On  some  railways  on  the 
Continent  no  luggage  is  allowed  to  go  free  unless  it  be 
small  parcels  which  the  passenger  takes  in  his  hand. 

The  question  of  free  luggage  is  one  in  the  equitable  ar- 
rangement of  which  the  passenger  is  as  much  interested  as 
the  railway  company  ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  questioned,  whe- 
ther the  rigorous  rules  observed  by  some  of  the  continental 
railways,  under  which  all  luggage  whatever  must  be  regularly 
weighed,  booked,  paid  for,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  rail- 
way agents,  is  not,  after  all,  most  convenient,  most  econo- 
mical, and  most  advantageous  to  the  traveller. 

If  an  amount  of  luggage  so  considerable  as  that  allowed  to 
railway  passengers  in  England  be  included  in  their  personal 
fare,  it  follows  that  the  portion  of  the  passengers  who  take 
no  luggage  pay  for  the  transport  of  the  luggage  of  the  re- 
mainder ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  railway  company  carries 
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DOthing  gratuitously,  and  in  fixing  its  tariff  of  fares,  it  as- 
sumes that  each  passenger  will  take  a  certain  average  amount 
of  luggage. 

The  passenger  who  has  no  luggage  is  generally  of  the 
class  who  can  least  afford  extra  expense,  and  the  injustice  of 
exacting  from  him,  in  the  amount  of  his  fare,  the  price  of 
the  transport  of  the  luggage  of  the  wealthier  passenger,  is 
the  more  unjust  and  oppressive. 

But  there  is  another  inconvenience  attending  the  gratuitous 
transport  of  luggage.  The  railway  company  is  responsible 
only  for  such  articles  of  transport  as  are  regularly  weighed, 
booked,  put  upon  the  way-bill,  and  paid  for.  Gratuitously 
transported  luggage  involves,  therefore,  no  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  company.  It  is  presumed  to  be  in  charge 
of  its  owner.  Hence  arise  endless  disputes  respecting  lost 
luggage. 

An  important  branch  of  the  traffic  transported  by  pas- 
senger trains  is  that  which  in  England  is  called  Parcels,  and 
on  the  Ckintinent,  *^  Articles  de  Messagerie.'' 

Booking  and  reception  offices  for  such  articles  are  esta- 
blished at  various  places  in  the  capitals  and  the  large  towns 
with  which  the  lines  of  railway  communicate. 

The  parcels  thus  sent  are  transmitted  to  the  railway 
station  at  a  specified  time  before  the  starting  of  the  trains. 

A  distinct  department  is  assigned  to  this  business  at  the 
chief  stations,  supplied  with  a  proper  staff  of  agents,  con- 
sisting of  superintendents,  book-keepers,  weighing  and 
loading  porters,  conductors,  &c. 

This  parcel  office,  like  the  passenger  station  itself,  is  sub- 
divided into  two  bureaux,  one  appropriated  to  the  business 
of  delivery,  and  the  other  of  reception ;  or  one  to  the  parcels 
which  arrive,  and  which  are  to  be  distributed  and  delivered, 
and  the  other  to  the  parcels  which  are  received  and  which 

are  to  be  forwarded.     These  two  offices,  which  are  con- 
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£tructed  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  the  importance  of  the 
station  and  the  extent  of  the  traffic,  are  usuallj  separated  bj 
the  bureau  of  the  superintendent. 

On  the  delivery  of  a  parcel,  if  its  carriage  is  prepaid,  it  is 
first  handed  over  to  a  weighing-porter,  who  throws  it  into 
an  index  weighing-machine,  and  calls  out  its  weight  to  the 
booking-clerk;  the  latter  enters  it  with  its  destination  and 
cost  of  transport. 

Meanwhile  the  parcel  is  handed  to  another  porter,  who 
receives  from  a  clerk  a  label  indicating  the  price  paid  for 
the  transport,  the  place  of  its  departure,  and  the  place  of 
its  destination,  and  in  some  cases  the  hour  of  departure. 
Another  clerk  prepares  a  receipt,  and  delivers  it  to  the 
party  depositing  the  parcel  receiving  the  amount  of  the 
transport.  The  porter  who  labels  the  parcel  hands  it  over 
to  the  loading- porter,  who  takes  it  in  a  barrow,  with  a  mass 
of  others  which  have  been  similarly  dealt  with,  and  rolls  it 
to  the  parcel-van. 

There  an  immense  heap  of  these  parcels  is  sorted,  ac- 
cording to  their  places  of  destination,  and  delivered  suc- 
cessively to  the  conductor  of  the  parcel-vans,  who  disposes 
them  in  different  compartments,  according  to  the  places  to 
which  they  are  addressed,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  may  be 
able,  as  the  train  passes  along  the  road,  and  arrives  at  the 
successive  stations,  to  deliver  in  a  mass,  and  without  delay, 
the  parcels  corresponding  to  each  station. 

To  expedite  the  business  of  labelling,  printed  labels  are 
prepared,  completely  filled  up  for  all  parcels  which  are  what 
is  called  lights  that  is  to  say,  under  12  lbs.  weight,  all  such 
being  charged  at  one  uniform  rate.  The  weighing-porter 
calls  out,  in  passing  the  parcels  respectively  to  the  booking- 
clerk,  "  light "  for  such  parcels,  and  the  printed  label  is 
immediately  attached  to  them.  But  when  parcels  are  over- 
weight and  subject  to  a  different  charge,  he  calls  out  their 
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weight,  and  the  corresponding  rate  of  charge  is  written  into 
the  label  by  the  clerk,  and  is  attached  to  the  parcel. 

In  the  experience  of  railways,  it  is  found  that  an  immense 
majority  of  the  parcels  thus  expedited  are  light ;  parcels  of 
the  heavier  description  are  generally  such  as  do  not  require 
very  pressing  expedition,  and  are  accordingly  sent  by  the 
goods  trains. 

The  rate  charged  for  the  transport  of  parcels  varies  more 
or  less  on  different  railways,  and  still  more  in  different  coun- 
tries. In  England  the  charge  for  light  parcels  is  sometimes 
as  low  as  6d,y  and  this  includes  delivery  at  the  domicile  of 
the  party  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

For  a  distance  of  about  100  miles,  as,  for  instance,  between 
Birmingham  and  London,  the  charge  is  1«.,  including  deli- 
Tery  at  any  part  of  Birmingham,  and  delivery  in  London 
within  a  radius  of  3  miles  round  the  General  Post-Office. 
The  charge  for  such  parcels  increases  with  the  distance,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  Is.  for  every  additional  100  miles. 
Thus  the  charge  between  London  and  Edinburgh  or  61as* 
gow  is  48, 

The  establishment,  however,  of  the  uniform  penny  postage 
has  greatly  diminished  this  branch  of  parcel  traffic,  compared 
w^ith  what  it  would  have  been  but  for  this  system  of  postage 
reform.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  no  parcel  would  be  sent  by 
railway  between  London  and  Edinburgh  weighing  less  than 
25  oz.,  inasmuch  as  the  postage  of  such  a  parcel  sent  through 
the  post-office  would  not  exceed  the  railway  tariff.  Indeed, 
this  limit  might  be  fairly  stated  at  a  higher  amount,  because 
the  expeditor  can  deposit  his  parcel  in  any  receiving-house ; 
whereas  for  the  railway  he  is  very  limited  in  the  places  of 
delivery,  and  forced  to  observe  more  troublesome  formalities, 
especially  if  the  parcel  be  prepaid. 

The  business  of  the  parcel  department  is  subject,  as  may 

be  expected,  to  great  variation  at  different  times. 

Thus  at  seasons  like  Christmas  it  has  an  enormous  mch- 
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mentaiy  increase  in  both  directions,  so  that  a  corps  of  super- 
numeraries is  obliged  to  be  employed  at  the  chief  stations. 
The  average  dailj  amount  of  parcels  transmitted  through 
some  of  the  London  stations  is  nevertheless  surprising. 
Thus  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  2000  parcels  per  day 
are  booked  at  the  station  of  the  North -Western  Railway. 

On  the  Belgian  railways,  in  1847,  the  number  of  parcels 
booked  weighing  less  than  12  lbs.  was  at  the  average  rate  of 
750  per  day,  and  the  gross  weight  of  the  parcels  booked 
which  were  above  that  weight  was  at  the  average  rate  of 
120  tons  per  day.  This,  however,  includes  the  parcels  booked 
at  all  the  stations  for  347  miles  of  railway. 

On  the  Paris  and  Orleans  Railway  the  average  weight  of 
parcels  carried  per  train,  during  the  year  ending  30th  June, 
1847,  was  ^  of  a  ton ;  and,  as  there  were  8  trains  per  day,  the 
total  weight  of  parcels  booked  per  day  was  6  tons.  In  this 
estimate  are  not  included  the  parcels  brought  by  passengers 
as  part  of  their  luggage,  and  which  were  also  booked  and 
piud  for. 

The  accuracy  with  which  this  part  of  the  business  of  trans- 
port is  executed  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  not 
above  one  parcel  in  400,000  is  lost.* 

The  other  objects  which  compose  the  traffic  of  a  passenger 
station  are  horses  and  private  carriages.  These  are  embarked 
at  wharves  especially  provided  for  theit  reception  at  the  sta- 
tion ;  and  arrangements  are  made  so  that  they  can  be  always 
loaded,  provided  they  arrive  at  the  station  10  or  15  minutea 
before  the  hour  of  starting  the  train.     Horses  travel  in  a 

*  As  an  example  of  the  enormous  amount  of  business  of  this  de- 
scription occasionally  transacted  at  chief  ststions,  it  is  stated  that,  in 
Christmas  week,  as  many  as  5000  barrels  of  oysters  have  been  sent  as 
parcels  from  the  Euston  Square  station  of  the  North- Western  Railway 
within  24  hours,  each  barrel  containing  100  oysters.  Hie  number  of 
these  fish,  therefore^  expedited  from  this  station  alone  to  the  interior, 
within  the  day,  wss  half  a  million. 
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vehicle  called  a  horse-box,  which  is  a  sort  of  locomotive 
stable,  consisting  of  two  or  three  stalls,  so  placed  that  the 
animal  in  travelling  stands  sidewajs.  Private  carriages  are 
mounted  on  flat  waggons  called  carriage-trucks,  on  which 
thej  are  secured  bj  wedges^  and  properly  tied. 

The  owners  of  private  carriages  have  the  option  either  of 
travelling  in  them  or  in  the  railway  carriages,  llie  latter 
is  always  the  most  desirable  course,  with  a  view  to  safety,  as 
will  be  explained  when  we  come  to  consider  the  causes  of 
accidents  on  railways,  and  the  rules  to  be  observed  as  con- 
ducive to  the  safety  of  the  traveUer. 

The  railway  porters  and  agents  charged  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  trains  arrange  the  carriages  composing  each  suc- 
cessive train,  placing  usually  in  front  the  baggage-vans, 
horse-boxes,  and  carriages  of  the  inferior  classes ;  the  first- 
dass  carriages  being  generally  placed  in  or  near  the  centre 
of  the  train,  which  is  considered  the  preferable  position  as 
respects  safety.  This  will  be  also  explained  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  railway  accidents. 

The  carriages  which  form  the  train  are  screwed  together 
so  as  to  form  a  solid  and  compact  column,  and  so  that,  upon 
any  change  of  speed,  either  in  slackening  or  accelerating, 
there  should  be  no  collision  between  vehicle  and  vehicle,  as 
necessarily  would  be  the  case  with  any  flexible  connection, 
such  83  a  chain.  But  in  order  to  prevent  the  ^ock  which 
would  necessarily  be  produced  by  change  of  speed  in  a 
moving  mass  so  ponderous,  the  carriages  are  provided  with 
elastic  apparatus  caUed  buflers,  which  have  cushions  placed 
at  their  points  of  junction,  and  are  pressed  by  the  force  of 
the  screw  that  unites  the  carriages  face  to  face.  These 
cushions  are  attached  to  strong  cylindrical  rods  of  iron, 
which  press  against  springs  having  sufficient  elasticity  and 
strength  to  yield  without  breaking,  and  to  receive  and  mode- 
rate the  momentum  arising  from  change  of  speed. 

These  couplings  and  other  arrangements  are  strictly  at- 

a  6 
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tended  to  by  the  agents  of  the  station,  whose  business  it  is 
to  form  the  trains  at  starting. 

The  wharf  or  platform  from  which  the  passengers  take 
iheir  departure  is  elevated  above  the  rails  of  the  station  to 
such  a  level  as  to  be  flush  with  the  floors  of  the  carriages, 
so  that  the  passengers  step  into  the  carriages  with  the  same 
facility  as  they  would  pass  from  one  room  to  another. 

In  cases  where  the  trains  are  drawn  from  the  passenger 
station  by  a  fixed  engine,  as  already  explained,  this  engine 
is  usually  erected,  not  at  the  passenger  station,  which  would 
be  an  inconvenient  and  objectionable  position,  but  at  the 
roost  remote  point  to  which  the  train  has  to  be  drawn,  so 
that  the  engine  draws  the  train  towards  it  from  the  sta- 
tion. Thus,  at  the  London  station  of  the  North- Western 
Railway,  the  passenger  station  is  at  Euston  Square,  and  the 
fixed  engine  was  formerly  erected  at  Camden  Town ;  and  on  the 
Liverpool  Railway  the  fixed  engine  is  at  the  top  of  the  tunnel, 
the  passenger  station  being  at  Lime  Street.  In  such  cases, 
when  the  train  is  ready  to  start,  a  communication  by  signal  is 
made  from  the  passenger  station  to  the  fixed  engine,  so  that 
the  latter  is  brought  into  operation  when  required.  The 
mode  of  giving  this  signal  varies  in  different  places.  It  has 
in  some  cases  been  done  by  a  tube  containing  compressed  air, 
which,  being  suddenly  opened,  a  whistle  is  sounded  by  the 
air  rushing  out  of  the  tube ;  but  it  is  probable,  henceforward, 
that  the  agent  used  for  this  purpose  will  be  the  wires  of  the 
electric  telegraph. 

Having  thus  explained  the  proceedings  of  the  stations  of 
departure,  let  us  now  pass  to  the  other  side  of  the  railway, 
to  the  station  of  arrival. 

In  cases  where  the  station  is  approached  by  a  tunnel  and 
inclined  plane,  such  as  has  been  already  described,  on  the 
North- Western  Railway  and  at  Liverpool,  signals  are  given 
of  the  approaching  arrival  of  a  train,  so  that  the  agents  of 
the  station  of  arrival  are  prepared  for  it^  and  have  the  rails 
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clear.  The  train  is  not  allowed  to  start  from  the  fixed 
engine  station  until  the  signal  is  replied  to  from  below»  and 
an  intimation  given  that  all  is  prepared.  These  formalities, 
however,  are  unnecessary  on  lines  where  the  locomotive 
engine  is  enabled  to  arrive  with  the  trains  directly  at  the 
station.  In  this  case  its  approach  is  signified  by  the  whistle 
of  the  engine,  which  is  generally  heard  for  more  than  a 
mile  distance ;  and  as  the  train  always  begins  to  slacken 
its  speed  at  this  distance,  there  is  abundant  time  for  pre- 
paration. 

Generally,  before  the  entrance  of  the  train  into  the  dep6t, 
the  engine  is  detached  from  it,  passes  off  into  a  siding,  and 
allows  the  train  to  proceed  by  its  momentum  to  the  station, 
where  it  is  brought  up  by  the  brake. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  train,  the  carriages,  omni- 
buses, and  vehicles  of^  every  description,  which  wait  to 
convey  the  passengers  to  their  destinations,  are  admitted  to 
a  convenient  place  in  the  depot.  For  the  good  conduct  of 
the  drivers  of  many  of  these,  the  railway  company  makes 
itself,  to  some  extent,  responsible ;  its  title  is  inscribed  on 
their  panel?,  and  in  some  cases,  as  they  leave  the  station,  the 
drivers  announce  to  the  gate -porter  the  places  to  which  they 
are  about  to  take  their  fares,  which  is  entered  by  the  gate- 
porter,  with  the  number  of  the  vehicle,  so  that  in  case  of  any 
question  arising  for  articles  left  or  misconduct,  the  number 
of  the  vehicle,  and  the  time  of  its  departure  from  the  railway 
station,  can  be  always  ascertained. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  the  station,  the  agents  and 
porters  of  the  railway  open  the  carriages  for  the  liberation 
of  the  passengers,  while  others  rapidly  unload  the  vans 
containing  the  passengers'  baggage. 

The  distribution  of  this  is  effected  with  inconceivable 
rapidity  and  regularity.  Railway  porters  are  ready  with 
the  utmost  civility  and  promptitude  to  take  charge  of  the 
baggage  of  each  passenger,  and  carry  it  to  the  vehicle  by 
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which  he  is  about  to  depart  The  rules  of  the  companies 
exclude  the  payment  of  gratuities  for  these  services ;  never- 
theless^ it  is  most  just  to  saj  that  nothing  can  exceed  the 
civility  and  obliging  conduct  of  all  the  inferior  agents  thus 
employed. 

When  the  train  has  been  evacuated,  the  agents  of  the 
railway  take  possession  of  it  One  class  enters  the  carriages 
and  carefully  searches  them  for  such  articles  as  passengers 
may  have  inadvertently  left  behind  them.  These,  some  of 
which  almost  invariably  are  found,  are  taken  to  the  office 
specially  appropriated  to  the  purpose,  called  the  Lost  Lug- 
gage Office.  The  carriages  are,  in  fine,  drawn  away  to  the 
depot,  where  they  are  examined  and  cleaned. 

The  "  Lost  Luggage  Office,"  though  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  active  business  of  transport,  is  a  department 
which  demands  notice.  Such  an  office,  established  in  con- 
nection with  all  railway  stations  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  and  at  chief  stations,  such  as  those  of  London 
and  Paris,  is  an  object  of  considerable  interest 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  operations  of  the  carriage- 
searchers,  who  examine  the  interior  of  the  passenger  coaches 
immediately  after  the  evacuation  of  each  arriving  train. 
They  raise  the  cushions,  search  the  pockets,  take  up  the 
carpets,  and  diligently  examine  every  part  of  the  carriage, 
and  it  rarely  happens  that  some  articles,  more  or  less,  are 
not  found  which  the  passengers  inadvertently  leave  behind 
them.  These  are  sent  by  the  searchers  immediately  to  the 
"  Lost  Luggage  Office,"  where  they  are  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  a  clerk^  who  enters  in  a  register  a  description  of 
the  articles,  the  number  and  designation  of  the  carriages  in 
which  they  were  left,  the  hour  of  the  arrival  of  the  train, 
and  the  route  which  the  carriage,  in  which  the  articles  were 
found,  had  followed.  A  label  is  attached  to  the  article, 
numbered  in  accordance  with  the  entry  in  this  register,  so 
that  at  any  future  period  it  may  be  compared  with  such 
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entry  and  identified.  If  the  article  in  question  is  marked 
with  the  address  of  its  owner,  or  if  any  indication  of  such 
address  can  be  discovered  from  its  contents,  it  is  sent  with- 
out delay  to  the  proprietor;  if  not,  it  is  deposited  in  a 
certain  place,  according  to  its  magnitude  and  quality,  where 
it  is  left  for  a  certain  assigned  time  waiting  for  an  appli- 
cation on  the  part  of  its  owner.  If  at  the  end  of  such 
specified  time,  which  varies  in  difierent  railways,  no  appli- 
cation be  made,  if  it  be  a  box,  trunk,  or  other  similar  object, 
it  is  broken  open  and  the  contents  ascertained.  From 
the  contents  the  ownership  is  frequently  discovered,  and  it 
is  restored ;  but  if  no  clue  to  such  discovery  be  thus  obtained, 
then  the  article  is  transferred  to  a  permanent  place  of  deposit 
in  the  office  or  store-room,  where  it  remains  for  a  more 
extended  period,  such  as  one  or  two  years.  If  at  the  end  of 
this  period  no  claim  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  then 
the  article,  with  others  kept  for  a  like  time,  is  publicly  sold 
by  auction  or  otherwise,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  ap- 
propriated as  directed  by  the  managers  of  the  railway. 
Such  proceeds  are  usually  applied  to  some  charitable  object 
in  connection  with  the  railway  business. 

It  frequently  happens  that  applications  are  made  at  the 
railway  stations  for  lost  luggage  which  is  not  found  in  the 
Lost  Luggage  Office.  In  that  case  a  circular  is  despatched 
to  all  the  stations  along  the  line  or  system  of  lines  at  which 
the  passenger  sustaining  the  loss  has  touched,  and  where,  by 
any  possibility,  the  lost  object  might  have  been  left,  and 
answers  are  rapidly  obtained.  This  useful  system  of  inquiry 
is  greatly  extended  through  the  agency  of  the  railway 
clearing-house,  which  we  shall  notice  hereafter.  By  this 
means  such  inquiries  can  be  extended  not  merely  to  all  the 
stations  belonging  to  the  railway  in  which  the  inquiry 
originates,  but  to  all  the  other  railways  spread  over  the  chief 
part  of  the  United  Elingdom. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  notice  of  the  Lost  Luggage  Office 
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better  than  by  quoting  a  part  of  the  description  of  it  given 
by  a  popular  author  in  a  recent  work. 

'^  In  this  office  are  to  be  seen,  in  shelves  and  in  com* 
partments,  the  innumerable  articles  which  have  been  left  in 
the  trains  during  the  last  two  months,  each  being  ticketed 
and  numbered  with  a  figure  corresponding  with  the  entry- 
book  in  which  the  article  is  defined. 

"  Without,  however,  describing  in  detail  this  property,  we 
will  at  once  proceed  to  a  large,  pitch-dark,  subterranean, 
vaulted  chamber,  warmed  by  hot-air  iron  pipes,  in  which 
nre  deposited  the  fiock  of  lost  sheep,  or,  without  metaphor, 
the  lost  luggage  of  the  last  two  years. 

"  Suspended  from  the  roof  there  hangs  horizontally  in  this 
chamber  a  gas-pipe  about  eight  feet  long,  and  as  soon  as  the 
brilliant  burners  at  each  end  were  lighted,  the  scene  was 
really  astounding.  It  would  be  infinitely  easier  to  say  what 
there  is  not,  than  what  there  is  in  the  40  compartments  like 
great  wine  bins  in  which  all  this  lost  property  is  arranged. 

"  One  is  choke-full  of  men's  hats ;  another  of  parasols, 
umbrellas,  and  sticks  of  every  possible  description ;  one 
would  think  that  all  the  ladies'  reticules  on  earth  were  de- 
posited in  a  third.  How  many  little  smelling-bottles — how 
many  little  embroidered  pocket-handkerchiefs — how  many 
little  musty  eatables  and  comfortable  drinkables — how  many 
little  bills,  important  little  notes,  and  other  very  small  secrets 
each  may  have  contained,  we  felt  that  we  would  not  for  the 
world  have  ascertained ;  but  when  we  gazed  at  the  enormous 
quantity  of  red  cloaks,  red  shawls,  red  tartan  plaids,  and  red 
scarves,  piled  up  in  one  corner,  it  was,  we  own,  impossible 
to  help  reflecting  that  surely  English  ladies  of  all  ages  who 
wear  red  cloaks,  &c.  must,  in  some  mysterious  way  or  other, 
be  powerfully  affected  by  the  whine  of  compressed  air,  by 
the  sudden  ringing  of  a  bell,  by  the  sight  of  their  friends — 
in  short,  by  the  various  conflicting  emotions  that  disturb  the 
human  heart  on  arriving  at  the  up-terminus  of  the  £uston 
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Station ;  for  else,  how,  we  gravely  asked  ourselves,  could  we 
possibly  account  for  the  extraordinary  red  mass  before  us  ? 

"  Of  course  in  this  Rolando- looking  cave  there  were  plenty 
of  carpet  bags,  gun-cases,  portmanteaus,  writing-desks,  books, 
cigar-cases,  &c.;  but  there  were  a  few  articles  that  certainly 
we  were  not  prepared  to  meet  with,  and  which  but  too 
clearly  proved  that  the  extraordinary  terminus  excitement, 
which  had  suddenly  caused  so  many  virtuous  ladies  to  elope 
from  their  red  shawls — in  short,  to  be  not  only  in  *  a  bustle' 
behind,  but  all  over  —  had  equally  affected  men  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions. 

"  One  gentleman  had  left  behind  him  a  pair  of  leather 
hunting-breeches !  another  his  boot-jack !  A  soldier  of  the 
22nd  regiment  had  left  his  knapsack  containing  his  kit. 
Another  soldier  of  the  10th,  poor  fellow  !  had  left  his  scarlet 
regimental  coat !  Some  cripple,  probably  overjoyed  at  the 
sight  of  his  family,  had  left  behind  him  his  crutches  !  But 
what  astonished  us  above  all  was,  that  some  honest  Scotch- 
man, probably  in  the  ecstasy  of  seeing  among  the  crowd  the 
face  of  his  faithful  Jeannie^  had  actually  left  behind  him  the 
best  portion  of  his  bagpipes ! 

**  Some  little  time  ago  the  superintendant,  on  breaking  open, 
previous  to  a  general  sale,  a  locked  leather  hat-box,  which 
bad  lain  in  this  dungeon  two  years,  found  in  it  under  the 
hat  65/.  in  Bank  of  England  notes,  with  one  or  two  private 
letters,  which  enabled  him  to  restore  the  money  to  the  owner, 
who,  it  turned  out,  had  been  so  positive  that  he  had  left  his 
hat-box  at  a  hotel  at  Birmingham,  that  he  had  made  no 
inquiry  for  it  at  the  railway  office."* 

TH5   GOODS   STATION. 

If  the  passenger  station  of  a  great  railway  excite  an 
interest  by  its  animation,  the  goods  station  scarcely  excites 

*  *'  Stokers  and  Pokers,"  by  the  author  of  ** Bubbles  from  the  Brunnens 
of  Nassau.'* 
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less  bj  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  propertj  in  the 
transfer  of  which  it  is  employed.  The  mere  statement  of 
the  number  of  goods-waggons  used  bj  different  railway 
companies  will  itself  suggest,  to  some  extent,  the  immense 
amount  of  this  department  of  railway  business.  One  railway 
company  alone,  the  North- Western,  had  in  active  employ- 
ment during  the  twelve  months  ending  the  30th  June,  1849, 
6236  waggons,  and  another,  the  York  and  Newcastle,  11,788. 

The  goods  engines  of  the  former  company  performed, 
within  that  year,  a  mileage  amounting  to  2,882,674  miles, 
and  consumed  about  40,000  tons  of  coke.  The  Belgian  rail- 
ways employed,  during  the  year  1847,  3309  goods  waggons, 
which  made  a  total  mileage  of  nearly  9  millions  of  miles. 
The  North  of  France  Railway  in  the  year  1848  employed 
3069  waggons,  and  made  a  total  mileage  of  nearly  15  millions 
of  miles.  These  numbers  present  a  lively  picture  of  the 
prodigious  amount  of  the  interchange  of  the  products  of  in- 
dustry which  takes  place  through  this  great  agency,  and  the 
business  of  registration,  embarkation,  and  delivery  of  which 
are  necessarily  transacted  at  the  goods  stations. 

It  is  calculated  that  from  the  London  goods  station  of 
the  North- Western  Railway  situated  at  Camden  Town  the 
average  number  of  waggons  arriving  and  departing  per 
working  day,  is  nearly  500.  Now  each  of  these  waggons  is 
capable,  when  fully  loaded,  of  carrying,  on  an  average, 
nearly  6  tons,  but  it  is  found  that  their  actual  average  load 
is  only  2\  tons,  which  would  give  the  weight  of  goods 
arriving  and  departing  daily  at  this  station  alone,  1125  tons. 
But  even  this  statement  is  probably  below  the  truth,  since 
we  happen  to  know  that  the  number  of  tons  received  and 
delivered  at  the  North- Western  Railway  within  one  year  by 
Mr.  Pickford  alone,  on  account  of  the  company,  was  at  the 
average  rate  of  very  nearly  900  tons  a  day. 

The  goods  station,  like  the  passenger  station,  consists  of 
two  distinct  departments,  one  appropriated  to  the  goods 
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about  to  be  despatched,  and  the  other  to  the  goods  which 
have  arrived,  and  which  are  to  be  delivered. 

A  multitude  of  carts  and  vans,  which  serre  as  a  sort  of 
tenders  to  this  department  of  the  railwaj  business,  are 
employed  in  radiating  through  every  part  of  the  capital, 
which  they  sweep  over  and  collect  such  parcels  of  goods  as 
are  individually  too  small  to  be  sent  by  their  expediters  by 
separate  waggons.  These,  with  the  larger  and  heavier 
parcels  brought  by  independant  drays  and  waggons,  arrive 
without  interruption  during  the  day  and  a  great  part  of  the 
night  at  the  station  of  departure,  on  the  wharves  and  under 
the  sheds  of  which  they  deposit  their  loads.  They  are 
received  by  the  loading  porters,  and  booked  and  labelled  by 
clerks  stationed  on  the  wharves  for  the  purpose.  The 
smaller  parcels,  which  are  extremely  numerous,  are  rolled  in 
barrows  and  trucks,  after  being  sorted  and  classed  according 
to  their  destinations  and  qualities,  to  the  waggons  and  vans 
in  which  they  are  to  be  transported.  The  larger  articles  are 
seized  by  cranes,  lifts,  capstans,  and  other  machinery,  much 
of  which  is  worked  by  steam  power,  and  expeditiously  laid 
on  their  respective  waggons,  having  previously  undergone 
the  processes  of  weighing,  booking,  and  labelling. 

In  all  these  busy  operations,  nothing  is  more  surprising 
than  the  interminable  multitude  of  small  parcels,  especially 
amongst  those  which  arrive  in  London  from  the  chief 
seats  of  manufacture.  Since  the  establishment  of  this  great 
agent  of  conunercial  intercourse,  the  London  retail  dealers, 
instead  of  laying  in  as  formerly,  at  intervals  more  or  less 
distant,  a  large  stock,  now  order  the  goods  as  they  want 
them,  and  these  arrive  in  small  detached  parcels,  some  of 
which  often  contain  only  a  single  article.  Thus  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  purchaser  in  a  London  shop  to  order  an 
article  of  household  use :  the  shopkeeper  sells  it  as  though  it 
were  lying  on  one  of  his  shelves  ready  for  delivery.  The 
moment  the  order  is  received  a  communication  is  despatched 
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to  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  or  Manchester  for  the  article  in 
question,  and  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  d&j,  or  at  the 
latest  within  48  hours,  the  article  is  delivered  to  the  pur- 
chaser. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  dealer  can  manage  his  business 
subject  to  the  cost  which  must  attend  the  frequent  transmis- 
sion of  such  small  parcels.     The  answer  is  easy. 

By  the  perfect  organisation  of  the  railway  system,  and 
the  enormous  amount  of  transport  executed  by  each  com- 
pany, they  are  enabled  to  deliver  these  parcels  at  a  cost 
which  falls  but  lightly  on  the  retail  vendor  and  consumer. 
These  light  parcels,  such  as  objects  of  hardware  from  Bir- 
mingham or  Sheffield,  are  collected,  conveyed,  and  delivered 
at  the  domicile  of  the  retailer  in  London  for  I5.,  and  in  the 
case  of  shorter  distances  the  entire  business  of  the  transport, 
collecting,  conveyance,  and  delivery  in  spring-vans  in  London, 
is  actually  executed  for  6d. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  rates  at  which  parcels 
are  delivered  by  the  passenger  trains,  but  the  objects  we  now 
refer  to  are  different,  and  for  the  same  or  a  less  cost  of  trans- 
port are  greater  in  weight  and  bulk.  They  are,  however, 
forwarded  by  the  goods  trains,  moving  at  a  slower  speed, 
with  greater  loads,  and  less  promptitude  and  frequency  of 
departure. 

On  the  Nor  til -Western  Railway,  which  performs  a  larger 
amount  of  goods  business  than  the  other  English  lines,  9 
goods  trains  start  from  each  terminus  every  24  hours,  5 
during  the  night,  and  4  during  the  day. 

A  goods  train  leaves  Birmingham  every  evening  at  8J 
o'clock}  and  arrives  in  London  by  4  o'clock  the  following 
morning,  and  its  contents  are  distributed  over  all  parts  of 
London  in  two  or  three  hours.  Thus  an  order  sent  by  a 
London  retail  dealer  by  one  of  the  fast  trains  in  the  afternoon 
to  Birmingham  will  be  responded  to  by  the  goods  train  which 
arrives  at  an  early  hour  the  following  morning.     The  possi- 
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bilitj  of  the  commercial  operation  we  have  described  above 
will  therefore  be  readily  comprehended. 

By  the  goods  trains  which  start  from  London  on  the  dif- 
ferent roads  during  the  day,  the  products  of  the  London 
markets  which  are  in  demand  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
are  carried  down,  such  as  fish,  fruit,  and  groceries,  hundreds 
of  tons  of  which  are  dispersed  over  the  country,  and  offered 
for  sale  in  the  markets  of  Birmingham  and  other  central 
towns. 

London  fruit  is  thus  supplied  to  the  markets  of  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow.  As  much  as  20  tons  of  this  article  are 
frequently  carried  daily  on  the  North-Western  line  alone. 

The  supply  of  articles  of  consumption  by  these  goods 
trains  to  London  is  of  enormous  amount.  Not  only  cattle 
and  smaller  live  stock,  such  as  sheep,  pigs,  and  calves,  are 
brought  up  in  immense  numbers,  but  meat  ready  killed  is 
brought  in  great  quantities  to  the  London  markets. 


ENGINE   STATION. 

Connected  with  all  the  chief  stations  of  great  railways, 
there  is  an  establishment  which  is  not  unaptly  called  the 
engine  stable.  It  consists  of  buildings  for  the  reception  of 
the  engines  detached  from  the  trains  on  their  arrival,  where 
they  are  cleaned,  put  to  rights^  and  prepared  to  renew  their 
work.  In  short,  these  iron  horses  are  cleaned,  groomed,  fed, 
and  refreshed  so  to  speak,  and  prepared  to  renew  their  peri- 
odical labour.  When  a  train  arrives  the  engine  is  detached 
from  it  while  yet  in  motion,  and  running  on  before  leaves 
its  load  behind.  The  ^*  pointsman "  dexterously  shifts  his 
switches,  so  as  to  guide  the  engine  to  another  line  of  rails, 
and  before  the  train  arrives  he  again  shifts  them  back  again 
so  as  to  let  the  train  run  to  the  station. 

The  engine  thus  unharnessed  proceeds  towards  its  stable. 
On  arriving  near  it,  it  stops  over  a  pit  of  some  depth,  ex- 
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cavated  between  the  rails.  There  the  fireman,  opening  the 
grate-bars,  lets  the  coke  which  remains  unconsumed  in  the 
fire-box  faU  into  the  pit,  where  it  b  extinguished  bj  water. 
He  then  proceeds  with  the  engine  into  the  stable,  which  is 
variouslj  constructed  on  different  lines,  but  generally  in  a 
circular  or  polygonal  form.  In  the  centre  there  is  an  im* 
mense  revolving  platform,  called  a  turn-table.  When  the 
engine  arrives  upon  this  it  is  brought  to  a  stand,  and  the 
table  is  turned  until  the  engine  is  directed  straight  towards 
its  stall,  into  which  it  is  then  moved. 

Between  the  rails  in  this  stall  there  is  an  excavation  of 
such  depth  that  a  man  can  stand  upright  in  it  under  the 
engine  without  being  incommoded  by  its  machinery.  This 
pit  is  entered  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  artificers  to 
examine  the  works  of  the  engine,  to  dean  them  and  put 
them  in  order,  tightening  and  adjusting  all  the  joints,  and 
oiling  all  the  moving  parts.  The  tubes  of  the  boiler  are 
cleaned,  the  smoke-box  and  chimney  put  to  rights,  and  the 
interior  of  the  boiler  itself  washed  clean  at  proper  intervals  ; 
in  fiue,  the  engine  being  put  into  fresh  working  order,  is 
again  rolled  out  on  the  centre  turn-plate,  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  gate,  from  which  it  again  issues  forth  to  its 
labour. 

I  have  adverted  elsewhere  to  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed 
in  heating  the  water  in  raising  the  steam  in  an  engine 
preparatory  to  starting.  In  the  larger  class  of  railway 
establishments,  expedients  are  adopted  to  obtain  further 
economy  and  expedition  in  this  process. 

Thus  the  water  is  heated  in  large  reservoirs,  and  intro* 
duced  into  the  boiler  at  nearly  the  boiling  temperature. 

Coke  is  already  prepared  in  a  state  of  ignition,  and  thrown 
into  the  fire-box  whilst  in  vivid  combustion.  A  certain 
amount  of  coke  is  thus  saved,  inasmuch  as  coal  is  or  may  be 
used  in  heating  the  water  previously  to  its  introduction  into 
the  boiler. 
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The  same  expedient  maj  be  adopted  at  the  several  water 
stations  on  the  road  where  there  is  a  sufficientlj  active 
traffic.  The  water-tanks  maj  be  kept  constantly  heated,  so 
that  the  feed,  when  introduced  into  the  boiler,  does  not 
lower  in  the  same  degree  its  temperature.  When  the  traffic 
is  so  active  that  the  feeding-tanks  are  kept  on  constant  duty, 
it  maj  be  economical  to  adopt  this  expedient. 

Many  of  the  larger  class  of  engine-stables  which  we  have 
adverted  to,  contain  from  25  to  30  stalls. 

Attached  to  this  department,  in  all  the  chief  stations,  are 
extensive  workshops  provided  with  all  the  means  for  exe- 
cuting the  smaller  class  of  repairs  necessary  for  the  engines. 
Here  duplicates  are  kept  of  the  moving  parts,  which  are 
most  liable  to  fracture  and  derangement. 

The  larger  class  of  repairs,  as  well  as  the  construction  of 
engines,  is,  however,  conducted  in  larger  establishments, 
which  have  been  erected  at  convenient  places  on  some  of  the 
principal  lines  of  railway. 

CABBIAGE  AND  WAGGON   STATION. 

The  fourth  and  last  department  of  a  chief  station  which 
we  shall  notice,  is  that  which  is  appropriated  to  the  carrying 
stock. 

The  passenger  carriages,  goods-waggons,  and  vehicles  of 
every  description,  are  here  collected  in  proper  sheds,  of 
immense  extent,  adapted  for  their  shelter  and  preservation. 

Here,  al^er  performing  their  work,  they  are  submitted  to 
ihe  process  of  cleaning,  internally  and  externally,  all  of 
which  is  executed,  with  admirable  skill  and  dexterity,  by  a 
troop  of  servants  of  the  company,  each  of  whom  is  dis- 
ciplined in  his  duty.  Some  are  appointed  to  clean  the 
panels  and  glasses,  and  are  provided  with  sponges,  chamois- 
ddns,  brushes,  cloths,  and  other  utensils  for  the  purpose. 
Others  have  the  duty  of  washing  and  mopping  the  wheels 
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and,  carriage,  properly  so  called,  of  examining  the  grease- 
boxes,  and  re-oiling,  when  necessary,  all  the  moving  parts. 
Another  set  of  agents  have  the  internal  duty,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  proper  brushes  and  other  implements  for  cleaning 
the  interior  of  the  first  and  second  class  carriages.  Another  is 
supplied  with  oil,  blacking,  and  brushes  for  putting  to  rights 
the  leather  and  straps  on  the  roof  and  different  parts  of  the 
vehicles.  A  distinct  set  of  agents  have  the  duty  of  oiling 
the  buffer-rods  and  other  moving  parts  of  the  vehicles,  and 
of  replenishing  the  grease-boxes  by  which  the  axles  and 
journals  of  the  wheels  are  lubricated. 

It  may  be  necessary  here  to  explain  that  the  construction 
of  the  wheels  in  railway  carriages  differs  from  that  of  the 
wheels  of  common  road  vehicles. 

In  the  carriages  used  on  common  roads,  the  axle  is  at- 
tached to  and  forms  part  of  the  carriage,  and  the  wheels 
turn  upon  it,  a  circular  box  being  formed  in  the  centre  of 
the  wheel  fitted  to  the  axle,  and  provided  with  means  of 
lubrication,  so  that  it  may  turn  freely  upon  the  axle.  In 
railway  carriages,  on  the  contrary,  the  axle  is  permanently 
attached  to  and  connected  with  the  wheels,  both  being  sepa- 
rate from  and  independent  of  the  carriage.  The  axle  pro- 
jects on  either  side  beyond  the  wheels.  When  the  wheels 
are  placed  under  the  carriage,  the  bearings  are  outside  the 
wheels,  and  are  formed  into  a  sort  of  fork,  which  rests  out- 
side upon  that  part  of  the  axle  which  projects  beyond  the 
wheel. 

This  outside  bearing,  as  it  is  called,  is  provided  with  a 
smnll  box  made  of  brass  or  gun  metal,  placed  inmiediately 
over  the  axle,  called  the  grease-box,  which  communicates 
with  the  axle  by  an  opening  in  the  bottom.  The  top  opens 
by  a  hinged  lid,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  be  replenished  from 
time  to  time.  As  the  carriage  passes  along  the  road,  men 
are  prepared  at  appointed  stations  with  grease  cans,  and  they 
go  round  the  carriage  refilling  these  grease-boxes. 
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The  grease  used  for  this  purpose,  known  by  the  name 
of  yellow  grease,  is  composed  of  tallow,  palmK>il,  soda,  and 
water,  which  are  combined  in  different  proportions,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  according  to  the  varying  usage 
of  different  railways. 

On  some  of  the  English  railways  the  following  is  the 
customary  proportion  of  these  constituents  in  1000  lbs.  of 


TaUow  -             •            ^            -             -  S5S 

Palm-oil              -             -             -             -  88 

Sods      .....  25 

Water    -----  634 

1000 

On  the  Belgian  railways,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  palm- 
oil  is  used,  the  following  being  the  composition :  — 

Tallow   -----  83 

Palm^il              -            -             -            -  207 

Soda       .            ....  14 

Water    ...             -             -  696 


1000 


This  analysis  compared  with  the  former  shows  in  the  con- 
stituents 3  times  less  tallow,  and  2^  times  more  palm-oil. 

The  only  variation  in  different  seasons  of  the  year  is  that 
the  proportion  of  water  is  augmented  with  the  temperature 
of  the  weather. 

In  the  year  1844  the  quantity  of  this  grease  used  on  the 
Belgian  railways  was  75  tons,  the  cost  of  which  was  84/., 
being  at  the  rate  of  22s.  5d.  per  ton.  The  cost,  according 
to  the  English  composition,  does  not  differ  materially  from 
this. 

The  mileage  of  the  trains  upon  which  this  grease  was 
consumed  was  equal  to  a  single  train  of  14  vehicles  running 
about  a  million  of  miles. 
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At  the  chief  stations  sheds  of  vast  extent  are  provided  for 
the  reception  of  the  carriagesi  in  which  a  great  number  of 
parallel  lines  of  railway  are  laid  down,  and  in  which  the 
carriages  are  received  for  purposes  of  cleaning  and  repair. 
At  such  stations,  also,  workshops  and  artificers  are  provided 
for  the  smaller  class  of  repairs  which  may  be  required  bj 
the  carriages  and  other  vehicles,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of 
duplicates  is  kept. 


These  observations  are  applicable  chiefly  to  principal  sta- 
tions. The  intermediate  stations  which  are  established  along 
the  line  of  railway  vary  in  magnitude  according  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  town  or  district  with  which  they  communicate, 
the  smallest  dass  consisting  of  a  single  waiting-room,  book- 
ing-office, and  two  or  three  clerks  and  porters. 

The  number  of  stations  provided  upon  a  line  of  railway  is 
necessarily  governed  by  the  density  of  the  population  and 
the  activity  of  the  conmierce  and  intercourse  prevailing  in 
the  country  through  which  the  railway  is  carried ;  and  in  this 
respect  railways  differ  very  much  from  each  other,  especially 
on  the  Continent. 

On  the  English  railways  they  are  necessarily  numerous, 
the  population  being  dense  and  busy.  On  May  1.  1848,  the 
total  number  of  miles  of  railway  under  traffic  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  4253.  The  number  of  stations  distributed 
over  this  length  was  1321,  being  at  the  rate  of  a  station  for 
every  3^  miles.  If  the  number  of  stations  on  the  railways 
now  open  be  in  the  same  proportion,  their  number  is  1553. 

The  activity  of  the  intercommunication  which  is  main- 
tained throughout  the  country  may  be  indicated,  in  con- 
nection with  the  mileage  of  the  traffic,  by  the  number  of 
stations  combined  with  the  number  of  departures  which  take 
place  daily  from  them,  which  are  seen  in  the  time-tables. 
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BAILWAY  BEFBESHMENT-BOOMS. 

It  wotild  be  an  unpardonable  omisaion  if  this  exposition 
Off  the  arrangements  made  bj  the  railway  companies  for  the 
convenience  of  the  public  in  their  embarkation  and  dis- 
embarkation, and  other  accessories  of  transport,  were  con- 
dnded  without  some  notice  of  the  railway  refreshment-rooms. 

The  stage-coach  traveller,  who  dates  his  experience  from 
an  epoch  anterior  to  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  will  not 
forget  the  miseries  of  the  road  incident  to  coach  breakfasts, 
lunches,  dinners,  and  suppers ;  and  the  squabbles  about  the 
bill,  the  wretchedness  of  the  fare,  and  the  indefinite  cravings 
of  the  waiters,  the  watermen,  luggage-porters,  and  other 
interminable  animals  of  prey,  which  ever  infested  the  coach 
taverns. 

These  are  now  among  the  things  that  were,  and  are  hence- 
forward consigned  to  the  novelist  and  the  historian  of  the 
manners  of  a  past  age. 

The  railway  traveller  finds  at  those  points  of  his  route 
where  the  train  stops  for  the  purpose  of  refreshment,  magni- 
ficent salons,  luxuriously  furnished,  warmed,  and  illuminated. 
In  these  are  established  bufiets  and  all  the  appliances  ne- 
cessary for  the  supply  of  every  variety  of  refreshment  which 
each  class  of  travellers  can  possibly  desire.  These,  being 
placed  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  control  of  the  railway 
authorities,  are  organised  and  disciplined  in  the  most  admi- 
rable manner.  A  tariff  of  prices,  most  moderate  in  amount, 
guarantees  the  traveller  from  extortion.  The  attendants 
being  aU  paid  by  the  company  or  its  subordinates,  neither 
desire  nor  expect  gratuities,  and,  indeed,  the  acceptance  of 
such  is  strictly  forbidden. 

As  the  trains  which  move  in  opposite  directions  always 
keep  different  sides  of  the  road,  and  as  the  practice  of 
crossing  the  line  is  attended  with  much  personal  danger,  as 
will  be  shown  when  we  come  to  consider  the  causes  of 

H   3 
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accidents  on  railways,  the  railway  companies  have  in  general, 
at  the  refreshment  stations,  erected  two  buildings,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  line,  in  each  of  which  a  series  of  refreshment- 
rooms  is  provided. 

The  upper  part  of  these  buildings  is  appropriated  to  lodging- 
rooms  for  the  superintendents  and  waiters  of  the  rooms,  and 
the  two  buildings  are  usually  connected  by  a  bridge  crossing 
the  roady  so  that  the  attendants  can  pass  with  facility  from 
one  to  the  other  without  incurring  the  danger  of  passing  over 
the  line. 

In  these  establishments  a  certain  number  of  the  waiters 
and  superintendents  sit  up  during  the  night  by  turns,  to 
attend  on  the  passengers  arriving  by  the  night-trains. 


«em 
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CHAP.  IX. 

THE  CLEABIN6-H0U8E. 

When  some  progress  had  been  made  in  the  completion  of 
the  Yast  network  of  iron  roads  which  now  overspreads  the 
United  Ejngdom,  and  when  railway  after  railway,  to  the 
number  of  some  thirty  or  forty,  had  been  successively  opened 
for  traffic,  and  had  effected  junctions  with  each  other,  so  as, 
in  reality,  to  form  one  connected  system  of  internal  com-* 
munication,  though  under  numerous  independent  administra- 
tions, an  inconvenience  arose  which  for  some  time  appeared 
to  menace  the  operations  of  railway  establishments  with  in-* 
surmountable  difficulties. 

The  exigencies  of  the  transport  had  no  relation  with  the 
arbitrary  limits  which  separated  the  domain  of  one  company 
from  that  of  another.  Passengers  and  goods  required  to  be 
booked  and  continuously  transported  from  one  point  of  the 
kingdom  to  another.  But  no  company  possessed  the  power 
to  do  more  than  carry  the  passenger  or  the  goods  to  the 
limits  of  its  own  line ;  there  they  were  handed  over  to  another 
company,  who,  in  like  manner,  carried  them  over  its  terri- 
tory, and  transferred  them  to  a  third,  and  so  on.  Each 
company  had  its  own  independent  machinery  of  transport, 
consisting  of  engines,  carriages,  waggons,  and  vehicles  of 
every  description.  It  had  its  own  system  of  financial  ope- 
rations and  accounts,  and  its  own  tariff;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  the  traveller  was  compelled,  in  passing  every 
boundary  between  the  rails  of  two  adjacent  companies,  to 
pass  from  one  carriage  to  another,  with  his  luggage,  no  matter 
what  might  be  the  inconvenience  attending  such  an  operation, 
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arising  from  inclemency  of  weather,  or  from  the  hour  of 
night. 

Great  as  was  this  inconvenience,  that  which  attended  the 
transhipment  of  goods  was  infinitely  more  grave.  The 
waggons  had  to  be  unloaded,  and  their  contents  discharged 
upon  wharves  and  platforms ;  and  these  had  again  to  be  re- 
loaded upon  the  waggons  of  the  other  company. 

Such  an  operation  was  not  only  attended  with  great  ex- 
pense, which  must  necessarily  fall  upon  the  expeditor  of  the 
goods,  but  also  with  serious  delay,  damage,  and  risk  of  loss. 
In  short,  the  inconvenience  to  the  public  was  so  enormouSy 
and  the  clamour  which  it  excited,  both  among  the  commercial 
classes,  and  those  who  travelled  by  the  railways,  was  bo 
irresistible,  that  it  became  manifest  that  some  arrangement 
must  be  adopted  by  which  the  public  would  be  accommodated, 
and  the  traffic,  both  in  goods  and  passengers,  expedited  over 
the  railways  of  different  companies  without  being  rebooked, 
repacked,  or  transhipped. 

The  point  was  practically  conceded,  and  the  traffic  of  all 
descriptions  carried  without  interruption  from  the  lines  of 
one  company  to  those  of  another. 

But  this  immediately  produced  grave  inconveniences  and 
difficulties  among  the  companies.  A  portion  of  the  re- 
ceipts which  was  paid  into  the  hands  of  each  company,  at 
various  stations,  had  to  be  paid  over  to  other  companies 
upon  whose  lines  the  traffic,  whether  in  goods  or  passengers, 
was  carried.  But  besides  this,  the  vehicles  of  every  sort, 
belonging  to  one  company,  were  unavoidably  used  to  cany 
traffic  upon  the  lines  of  other  companies. 

Hence  arose  an  intolerable  chaos  of  cross  accounts,  out  of 
which  sprung  vexatious  disputes  and  much  litigation. 

The  confusion  and  difficulty  were  at  length  removed,  and 
this  system  of  complicated  debits  and  credits  was  reduced  to 
perfect  clearness  and  order  by  a  happy  thought  suggested  by 
the  operations  of  the  London  bankers.     The  similarity  of  the 
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reciprocal  claims  of  the  railway  companies  arising  out  of  the 
operations  just  explained,  to  those  of  the  London  bankers 
arising  frcMn  the  bills  and  cheques  drawn  upon  the  others, 
received  by  each  of  them  dailj,  struck  the  mind  of  Mr.  K. 
Mbrison,  who  suggested  the  plan  of  establishing  a  railway 
clearing-house,  founded  on  principles  identical  with  those 
which  had  been  so  successfully  brought  into  operation  in  the 
Bankers'  clearing-house. 

It  is  known  that  a  cheque  drawn  upon  any  London  banker 
may  be  paid  to  any  other  London  banker,  and  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  customer  who  presents  it ;  the  banker  receiving 
it  undertaking  to  obtain  its  liquidation  from  the  banker  on 
whom  it  is  drawn. 

This,  however,  is  effected  only  in  an  indirect  manner; 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  the  liquidation  b  accomplished  without 
the  actual  presentation  of  the  cheque,  or  its  payment  in  cash* 

It  is  now  about  three  quarters  of  a  century  since  the 
banking  operations  of  London  became  so  extensive  and  com- 
plicated, that  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  daily  settle- 
ment of  the  bills  and  cheques  respectively  payable  by  each 
London  banker*  to  the  others  called  into  existence  the  es- 
tablishment now  known  by  the  name  of  the  ''Clearing- 
house," which  is  located  in  Lombard  Street,  in  the  building 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Post-Office.  This  establishment 
is  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  delegated  by 
bankers,  who  mutually  associate  for  this  purpose.  Two 
salaried  functionaries,  called  inspectors,  have  its  immediate 
management,  and  are  there  present  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  From  time  to  time  during  the  day,  the  bankers 
severally  transmit  to  this  office  the  cheques  and  bills  which 
they  receive,  and  which  are  payable  by  other  bankers.  As 
fast  as  they  arrive  they  are  sorted,  and  classed  according  to 
the  bankers  by  whom  they  are  payable,  so  that  the  cheques 
and  bills  payable  by  each  banker  to  the  various  other  bankers 
are  classed  together. 
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The  clerks  from  the  seyeral  bankers  who  bring  to  the 
clearing-house  the  bills  and  cheques  receirable  bj  them  take 
at  the  same  time  an  account  of  the  bills  and  cheques  which 
have  arrived  at  the  clearing-house,  and  which  are  payable 
by  them,  and  are  thus  enabled,  towards  the  close  of  the  day, 
to  make  up  in  their  private  books  an  account,  as  well  of  the 
cheques  and  bills  payable  by  them,  as  of  those  receivable  by 
them. 

The  reception  of  bills  and  cheques  is  continued  at  the 
clearing-house  until  four  o'clock,  after  which  it  ceases  ;  and 
the  interval  from  that  time  until  about  half-past  five  ia 
devoted  to  the  adjustment  of  the  accounts,  which  is  accom* 
plished  in  the  following  manner: — 

The  clearing-house,  by  a  fiction,  makes  itself  the  common 
debtor  and  the  common  creditor  of  all  the  bankers.  It  debits 
each  banker  with  the  amount  of  the  cheques  and  bills  payable 
by  him  to  every  other  banker,  and  it  credits  him  with  the 
amounts  of  all  the  cheques  and  bills  receivable  by  him  from 
every  other  banker.  This  operation  is  facilitated  and  expedited 
by  a  simple  printed  form,  which  occupies  a  sheet  of  paper 
consisting  of  three  columns ;  the  left  and  right-hand  columns 
being  left  blank  for  the  debits  and  credits,  and  the  centre 
column  being  printed  with  the  names  of  the  bankers  asso* 
elated  in  the  clearing-house  alphabetically  arranged. 

One  of  these  accounts  is  filled  up  after  four  o'clock,  as 
between  the  clearing-house  and  each  banker.  The  amounts 
of  the  bills  and  cheques  receivable  by  such  banker  are  written 
on  the  right-hand  or  credit  column,  opposite  to  the  names 
respectively  of  the  bankers  by  whom  such  bills  or  cheques  are 
payable,  and  the  amounts  of  the  bills  or  cheques  payable  by 
such  banker  are  written  on  the  left-hand  or  debtor  column, 
opposite  respectively  to  the  names  of  the  bankers  to  whom 
such  bills  or  cheques  are  payable. 

These  statements,  thus  filled  up,  may  be  considered  as  a 
debtor  and  creditor  account  between  the  dearing-house,  re- 
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presenting  all  the  bankers  collectively,  and  the  single  banker 
with  whom  sach  account  is  formed. 

When  thus  filled  up,  the  statement  is  examined  by  the 
clerk  of  the  banker  in  question,  and  each  item  is  bj  him 
▼erified  by  reference  to  the  clerks  of  the  several  other 
bankers.  When  thus  verified,  it  is  returned  to  the  inspector, 
who  signs  it,  and  either  receives  or  pays  the  balance  which 
appears  at  the  foot  of  each  account,  according  as  the  debits 
exceed  the  credits,  or  the  credits  exceed  the  debits. 

It  is  clear  that  the  sum  of  the  balances  receivable  by  the 
clearing-house  must  be  precisely  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  ba- 
lances payable  by  it,  so  that  the  amount  which  it  receives  on 
the  one  hand  liquidates  the  amount  which  it  has  to  pay  on 
the  other  ;  and,  in  reality,  as  must  necessarily  have  been  the 
case,  it  becomes  the  mere  agent  or  channel  through  which 
the  payments  pass  from  one  bank  to  the  other. 

In  the  practical  working  out  of  the  business,  there  are 
numerous  details,  such  as  certain  mutual  settlements  between 
clerk  and  derk,  with  the  sanction  of  the  inspector,  which, 
being  of  no  importance  to  the  principle  of  the  institution, 
need  not  be  noticed  here. 

To  render  clearly  intelligible  the  operations  effected  by 
the  railway  clearing-house,  which  has  been  established  upon 
principles  analogous  to  those  of  the  bankers',  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, first,  to  explain  the  reciprocal  interchange  of  business 
which  takes  place,  creating  systems  of  mutual  credits  and 
debits  between  company  and  company. 

The  number  of  companies  who  have  combined  their 
operations  in  this  manner  is  at  present  (Nov.  1849)  forty- 
five,  comprising  all  those  whose  railways  lie  north  of  a  line 
passing  from  Bristol  through  London  to  Harwich ;  in  fact,  all 
the  railways  of  the  kingdom,  except  the  Great  Western,  the 
South- Western,  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South-Coast,  the 
South-Eastern,  and  their  branches  and  collateral  lines. 

These  railways  possess  887  stations,  at  any  one  of  which 
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traffic  may  be  booked  for  any  other;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  there  are  nearly  four  hundred  thousand 
different  pairs  of  places  within  the  circle  of  operations  of 
the  united  companies,  between  which  traffic  may  be  trans- 
mitted. In  passing  from  any  one  such  station  to  any  other, 
the  traffic  may  pass  over  part  of  any  or  all  of  the  Unes  of 
the  combined  companies  with  as  much  continuity  of  progress 
as  if  the  whole  system  were  under  the  government  of  a  single 
company. 

The  service  of  the  transport,  whether  of  passengers  or 
goods,  consists,  first,  in  the  service  of  embarkation,  which 
includes  all  the  formalities  observed  at  the  station  of  de- 
parture, consisting  of  booking,  weighing,  loading,  packing, 
&c. ;  secondly,  of  the  transport,  properly  so  called,  which  is 
represented  by  a  mileage ;  and,  thirdly,  of  the  formalities  and 
services  of  the  stations  of  arrival,  where  the  traffic  is  un- 
loaded, discharged,  and  delivered,  and  frequently  sent  to  the 
domicile  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

A  certain  rate  of  charge,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
traffic,  being  agreed  upon  for  each  of  these  parts  of  the 
service  of  transport,  the  sum  receivable  for  each  object  of 
transport  must  be  divided  among  the  companies  over  whose 
lines  it  passes,  including  those  at  whose  stations  the  traffic 
is  received  and  delivered.  But  the  sum  payable  for  such 
transport  is  received  either  by  the  company  at  whose  station 
the  traffic  is  booked,  or  by  the  company  at  whose  station  it  is 
delivered,  or  partly  by  one  and  partly  by  the  other. 

Two  companies  must  be  therefore  debited  with  the  sums 
they  thus  receive,  and  they,  as  well  as  other  companies 
intermediate  between  them,  over  whose  lines  the  traffic  may 
have  passed,  must  be  credited  in  the  stipulated  prop<»tion, 
according  to  the  mileage. 

The  first  object  to  be  attended  to  by  the  railway  clearing- 
house is  to  adjust  these  complicated  debits  and  credits,  as 
well  for  passengers  as  for  every  species  of  goods,  with  sim- 
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plicitjy  deamess,  and  dispatch,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  gire  rise  to  subsequent  disputes. 

But  besides  the  interchange  of  credits  for  traffic,  a  most 
complicated  account  arises  out  of  the  circumstance  already 
explained,  for  the  use  of  the  rolling  stock.  The  waggons  of 
each  of  the  numerous  ccMnpanies  which  enter  into  the  union 
of  the  clearing-house  are  driven  indifferently  over  the  lines 
of  all  the  others,  carrying  traffic  for  various  companies,  and 
sometimes  transporting  a  load  no  part  of  which  is  to  be 
credited  to  the  company  owning  the  vehicle  in  which  it  is 
borne. 

By  mutual  agreement,  a  certain  fixed  rate  is  charged  for 
the  use  of  each  class  of  vehicle,  and  every  company  over 
whose  lines  the  vehicles  of  other  companies  pass,  being  in 
the  first  instance  credited  for  the  traffic  carried  by  these 
vehicles,  is  debited  for  the  use  of  the  vehicles  themselves  in 
which  such  traffic  is  carried.  A  mileage  account  must 
therefore  be  kept  of  all  the  rolling  stock  of  all  the  combined 
companies,  so  that  the  course  of  each  vehicle  may  be  traced 
from  day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour,  and  so  that  its 
mileage  may  be  debited  to  such  companies  as  may  have 
shared  its  use ;  and  in  case  of  undue  delay  at  the  stations  of 
any  company,  a  demurrage  may  be  charged,  according  to  a 
stipulated  condition,  proportional  to  such  delay. 

To  adjust  in  a  satisfactory  and  equitable  manner  these 
accounts  for  the  mutual  use  of  the  rolling  stock  is  the 
second  function  of  the  clearing-house. 

The  passenger  traffic  being  liable  to  a  government  duty 
payable  on  booking  to  the  company  at  whose  station  pas- 
sengers are  embarked,  must  necessarily  pay  this  duty  in 
advance,  and  must  pay  it  for  the  entire  trip  for  which  the 
passenger  is  booked.  This  duty,  however,  is  chargeable  in 
the  proportion  of  a  mileage  to  all  the  companies  over  whose 
lines  the  passenger  travels.  Hence  an  account  must  be  kept 
in  which  the  booking  company  will  be  credited  for  the  duty 
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thus  paid,  and  the  Beveral  companies  over  whose  lines  the 
passenger  is  carried  would  be  debited  in  proportion  to  the 
mileage  for  their  respective  shares  of  the  amount 

When  the  claims  of  one  companj  upon  another,  arising 
out  of  these  transactions,  are  not  liquidated  within  a  stipu- 
lated time,  thej  are  subject  to  interest  at  a  rate  agreed  upon. 
An  interest  account  must  therefore  be  kept  between  com* 
pany  and  company. 

Luggage,  parcels,  and  other  objects  of  traffic  being  liable 
to  be  lost  or  unduly  delayed,  claims  and  complaints  arise 
between  company  and  company.  The  settlement  of  such 
claims  enters  into  the  class  of  operations  to  be  transacted 
by  the  clearing-house. 

Such  are  the  principal  functions  which  the  institution  of 
the  clearing-house  is  called  on  to  discharge. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  manner  in  which  these  operations 
are  effected. 

The  central  clearing-house  is  established  in  London,  in  a 
building  situate  near  the  Euston  station  of  the  Norths 
Western  Railway.  It  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  a 
body  of  managers  elected  by  the  companies,  in  which  each 
company  is  represented. 

This  central  office  has  agents  at  all  the  stations  comprised 
within  the  circle  of  the  united  companies. 

In  adjusting  the  mutual  debits  and  credits  of  the  compa- 
nies, no  company  is  regarded  either  as  the  debtor  or  creditor 
of  any  other,  but  the  clearing-house  is  the  common  creditor 
and  the  common  debtor  of  all.  We  shall  explain  succes- 
sively the  mode  in  which  each  class  of  claim  is  arranged,  be- 
ginning with  the  most  important. 

THE  GOODS  TRAFFIC   AND  LITE   STOCK. 

From  each  of  the  887  stations  goods  are,  or  may  be,  for- 
warded daily  to  any  or  all  of  the  other  886  stations.  An 
account  of  such  goods  so  forwarded,  with  the  sums  paid  and 
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received  for  each  parcel,  is  kept  at  each  of  these  stations, 
and  a  copy  of  this  account,  written  in  black  ink^  is  forwarded 
dailj  to  the  central  clearing-house  in  London. 

In  like  manner,  at  each  of  the  887  stations  a  quantity  of 
goods  is,  or  may  be,  received  daily  from  any  or  all  of  the 
other  stations,  an  account  of  which  is  kept.  A  copy  of  this, 
written  in  red  inky  is  daily  forwarded  to  the  central  clearing- 
house in  London. 

The  central  clearing-house  thus  receives,  or  may  receive, 
887  black  and  887  red  accounts  daily ;  the  black  reporting 
all  the  goods  which  have  been  forwarded  from  all  the  sta- 
tions, and  the  red  reporting  all  the  goods  which  have  been 
received  at  all  the  stations. 

Now,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  goods  which  are  received 
can  neither  be  more  nor  less  than  the  goods  which  are  for- 
warded, the  red  accounts  must  correspond  exactly  with  the 
black  accounts,  although  the  items  will  occur  in  a  different 
order.  A  parcel  of  goods  dispatched  from  one  station  must 
have  arrived  at  some  other,  and  a  parcel  of  goods  which  has 
arrived  at  any  station  must  have  been  dispatched  from  some 
other.  Thus  an  entry  in  the  black  accounts  must  have  a 
corresponding  entry  in  the  red  accounts,  and  an  entry  in 
the  red  accounts  must  have  a  corresponding  entry  in  the 
black  accounts. 

This  is  what  ought  to  take  place,  supposing  no  error  in 
the  accounts  and  no  miscarriage  in  the  transport;  but  in 
practice  it  is  found  that  this  perfect  accordance  is  never 
realised,  and  that  there  is,  upon  an  average,  somewhere 
about  thirty  per  cent,  daily  of  entries  in  the  one  which  have 
no  corresponding  entries  in  the  other.  This  discrepancy 
arises  from  one  of  three  causes, — ^rst,  from  an  entry  being 
made  of  an  object  dispatched,  which  object  has  been  acci- 
dentally, or  through  error,  mislaid ;  secondly ^  from  an  entry 
being  omitted  of  an  object  received,  although  that  object  may 
have  been  received ;  and,  thirdly ^  from  a  miscarriage  en  route. 
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At  the  central  clearing-house,  where  the  two  statements  of 
accounts,  black  and  red,  are  compared,  and  their  discre- 
pancies detected,  letters  are  written  to  such  of  the  stations 
where  the  errors  have  been  committed,  giving  notice  of  the 
omission,  and  demanding  explanation.  Rectifications  and 
explanations  ensue,  and  the  accounts  are  finally  adjusted. 

The  central  clearing-house  having  opened  an  account  with 
each  of  the  companies,  credits  each  with  the  sums  which 
appear  to  be  receivable  by  it  from  the  system  of  accounts 
explained  above,  and  debits  it  for  the  sums  with  which  it 
appears  to  be  chargeable. 

At  the  close  of  each  month,  these  several  accounts  between 
the  clearing-house  and  the  companies  respectively  are  ba- 
lanced. In  some  of  these  the  balances  are  in  favour  of  the 
clearing-house,  in  others  in  favour  of  the  company ;  but  from 
the  nature  of  the  transactions,  these  sets  of  balances  must 
be  precisely  equal ;  the  sum  due  to  the  clearing-house  by  the 
debtor  companies  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  owing  by  the 
clearing-house  to  the  creditor  companies.  The  debtor  com- 
panies having  liquidated  their  balances,  the  clearing-house 
distributes  the  sum  it  receives  between  the  creditor  com- 
panies,.in  the  proportion  of  their  respective  balances. 

But  if  the  debtor  companies,  or  any  of  them,  fail  to  liqui* 
date  their  balances  within  a  specified  time,  then  the  clearing- 
house debits  such  companies  with  interest  on  such  balance 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent. ;  and  it  credits  those  creditor 
companies  whose  balances  it  fails  to  liquidate,  in  consequence 
of  such  delay,  with  interest  at  the  same  rate.  Thus  the 
interest  credits  will  be  exactly  equal  to  the  interest  debits. 

PASSENGER  TRAFFIC 

When  passengers  are  booked  at  any  railway  station  for 
any  other  station,  they  pay  their  full  fare,  and  receive  a 
stamped  ticket,  on  which  is  indicated  the  place,  day,  and 
hour  of  their  departure,  and  the  place  of  their  destination. 
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On  arriving  at  their  deBtination  they  deliver  up  this  ticket 
to  the  agents  of  the  station  of  arrivaL  Carriages  and  horses 
booked  are  represented  in  like  manner  hj  tickets  or  cheques, 
which  are  delivered  up  on  their  arrivaL  Parcels  and  baggage 
are  entered  on  a  way-bill^  in  which  are  indicated  the  places 
of  their  destination,  and  the  sums  paid,  or  to  be  paid,  for 
them. 

Each  station  sends  daily  to  the  central  clearing-house  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  passengers  of  each  class  which  it 
has  booked,  with  their  places  of  destination,  and  the  sums 
received.  It  sends,  also,  a  statement  of  the  horses,  carriages, 
and  parcels  booked,  with  like  pailiculars. 

Each  station  likewise  sends  to  the  central  clearing-house 
all  the  tickets  which  have  been  delivered  by  passengers  who 
have  arrived  there  daily,  as  well  as  the  cheques  for  carriages 
and  horses,  and  likewise  a  statement  of  the  parcels  and  lug- 
gage which  it  has  received. 

At  the  central  clearing-house  the  tickets  are  examined 
and  classed,  and  their  number  in  the  gross  of  each  class  com- 
pared with  the  number  in  the  gross  of  the  passengers  who 
have  been  booked.  These  two  ought  to  correspond,  and 
any  discrepancies  are  notified,  and  ultimately  explained  and 
adjusted.  This  operation  is  facilitated  by  a  course  observed 
in  all  the  booking-offices,  in  consequence  of  which  the  pas- 
senger tickets  of  each  class  are  issued  in  numerical  order, 
each  ticket  being  stamped  with  a  separate  number,  and  the 
numbers  following  each  other  consecutively  for  each  class 
daily  from  1  to  10,000. 

The  account  for  parceb  is  dealt  with  in  a  manner  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  already  explained  in  the  case 
of  merchandise. 

The  clearing-house  debits  the  companies  respectively  for 
the  sums  they  have  received  for  all  these  objects,  and  it 
credits  them  according  to  the  stipulated  rate  for  the  mileage, 
embarkation,  or  delivery  of  such  as  have  passed  over  their 
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lines,  for  such  as  they  have  booked  and  embarked,  and  such 
as  they  have  discharged  and  delivered. 

These  accounts  are  balanced  monthly,  and  dealt  with  in 
the  same  manner,  exactly,  as  has  been  already  explained  in 
the  case  of  goods. 

The  passenger  tickets,  after  having  been  duly  examined 
and  classed^  so  as  to  regulate  the  clearing-house  accounts, 
are  returned  to  the  companies  respectively. 

A  separate  account  is  kept  of  the  Government  duty  payable 
for  passengers^  and  which,  as  has  been  observed,  is  exacted 
from  the  company  with  whom  the  passenger  is  booked, 
though  chargeable  to  all  the  companies  over  whose  lines  the 
passenger  is  carried,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  mileage. 
The  clearing-house  credits  the  company  which  books  for  the 
entire  amount  of  the  duty  it  has  paid,  and  then  debits  all  the 
companies  over  whose  lines  the  passengers  are  carried,  in- 
cluding the  booking  company  itself,  with  their  respective 
proportions  of  the  duty,  according  to  the  portion  of  the  lines 
over  which  the  passengers  have  been  carried. 

Although  the  clearing-house  accounts  are  only  furnished 
monthly  to  the  several  companies,  yet  a  weekly  abstract  of 
the  account  for  the  traffic  in  passengers  and  goods  is  sent  to 
them  respectively,  to  enable  them  to  make  up,  as  is  customary, 
their  weekly  returns  of  traffic. 


GARRTING  STOCK. 

The  clearing-house  has  agents  posted  at  all  the  points  of 
junction  of  the  lines  of  different  companies  at  which  traffic 
is  liable  to  pass  from  one  to  another.  The  duty  of  these 
agents  is  to  register  the  number  and  quality  of  each  vehicle 
which  passes  from  one  line  to  another,  indicating  its  owner. 
They  also  register  the  number  of  the  tarpaulins  by  which 
waggons  are  covered,  and  which  do  not  necessarily  constitute 
a  part  of  the  waggon,  nor  always  belong  to  the  same  owners. 
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The  dearing-bouse  agents  at  all  the  stations  keep  a  similar 
register.  A  comparison  of  all  these  registers,  copies  of 
which  are  sent  np  to  the  central  clearing-house,  enables  the 
anthorities  there  to  trace  the  course  of  every  waggon  over 
the  network  of  lines,  and  to  ascertain  its  daily  mileage  on 
each  line,  and  the  time  it  has  been  detained  at  the  stations 
respectivelj.  The  clearing-house  hj  these  means  is  enabled 
to  debit  the  companies  respectively  at  a  stipulated  rate  of 
mileage  for  the  use  of  the  waggons  or  of  the  tarpaulins,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  to  credit  the  companies  who  own  the 
same  for  like  sums.  A  statement  of  accounts  representing 
the  use  of  the  rolling  stock  is  thus  opened  between  the 
clearing-house  and  the  companies  respectively.  In  each  of 
these  accounts  there  appears  on  the  credit  side  the  sums  due 
to  the  company  for  the  use  of  its  waggons  and  tenders  by 
other  companies,  and  on  the  debit  side  the  sums  due  by  it 
for  the  use  of  the  waggons  and  tenders  of  other  companies 
upon  its  lines.  The  balances  of  these  accounts  are  settled 
monthly,  and  are  subject  to  precisely  the  same  observations 
as  the  balance  of  the  traffic. 

Finally,  aU  questions  and  claims  respecting  lost  luggage 
or  parcels  are  made  and  arranged  through  the  agency  of  the 
clearing-house.  When  any  parcel  or  other  object  has  failed 
to  arrive  at  its  destination,  or  when  any  passenger  misses  a 
portion  of  his  luggage,  notice  is  sent  to  the  Lost  Luggage 
Office  and  the  Clearing-house,  with  an  indication  of  the 
route  over  which  the  passenger  travelled,  or  the  station  at 
which  the  lost  object  was  booked.  A  communication  is 
immediately  sent  to  all  the  stations  along  the  line  indicated, 
with  a  description  of  the  object  lost,  and  answers  are  duly 
received.  Li  general  the  object  is  recovered  if  lost  upon  the 
road. 

The  enormous  extent  of  the  transactions  in  the  settlement 
of  which  the  agency  of  the  clearing-house  is  employed  may 
be  imagined  from  the  following  circumstances: — 
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The  number  of  commimications  made  didly  from  the 
central  dearing-house  to  the  provincial  stations  respecting 
errors  and  omissions  in  the  reports  of  traffic  are  estimated 
at  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  number  of  distinct  accounts 
settled  and  balanced  monthly  for  the  goods  traffic  alone  is 
estimated  at  about  five  thousand. 

The  monthly  account  furnished  to  each  of  the  companies 
who  are  united  in  the  establishment  of  the  clearing-house 
contains  for  each  station  of  each  company  a  statement  of  the 
weights  of  each  object  of  traffic,  the  distances  on  the  re- 
spective lines  over  which  it  is  carried,  the  expenses  of  its 
embarkation  and  disembarkation,  and  the  balance  on  the 
total  traffic  at  each  station. 

These  monthly  accounts  are  considered  final  so  far  as 
respects  their  settlement,  and  in  case  the  companies  fail  to 
liquidate  them  they  are  chargeable  with  interest ;  but  any 
errors  or  omissions  which  may  be  detected  in  them  are 
corrected  and  allowed  for  in  the  accounts  of  the  subsequent 
month. 

As  an  example  of  the  complexity  of  the  accounts  settled 
by  this  establishment,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the 
parcel  department  alone  the  majority  of  parcels  booked  are 
under  twelve  pounds  weight,  and  the  total  charge  for  their 
embarkation,  transmission,  and  delivery,  frequently  does  not 
exceed  four  shillings.  Thus,  from  any  part  of  Birmingham 
to  any  part  of  London  the  charge,  including  cartage  and  de- 
livery, is  only  one  shilling,  and  the  charge  between  London 
and  the  remotest  part  of  Scotland  is  only  four  shillings. 
These  charges  have  to  be  debited  among  all  the  companies 
over  whose  lines  and  in  whose  waggons  the  objects  may 
have  been  conveyed.  Li  this  way  one  shilling  has  sometimes 
to  be  credited  to  three  companies. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  K.  Morison,  the  manager  of  the 
clearing-house,  for  the  following  return  of  the  present  sta- 
tistics of  the  establishment :  — 
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Ckaring-kouae  StaHtHn  for  Year  ending  June  SO.  1849. 

Kuinber  of  railway  comxMuiies  associated  in 

the  clearing  system           ...  45 
Length  of  associated  lines    .            «            •  3,633 
Average  length        ....  80]  miles. 
Number  of  stations  supplying  returns           -  887       „ 
Amount  of  accounts  passed  through  clearing- 
house      .....  l,691,720iL  12<. 
Tons  c^  goods  included  in  these  accounts      -  2,215,407 
Number  of  passengers,  do.   ...  696,407 
Their  total  mileage  -            ...  103,240,304 
Average  mileage  per  passenger         -            -  148 
Number  of  waggons  on  which  the  clearing- 
house charged  mileage     ...  487,304 
Number  of  passenger* coaches,  do.     -             •  79,260 
Average  number   of  junctions  crossed  per 
passenger             ....  1*85 

The  principle  which  has  been  brought  into  successful 
operation  in  the  clearing-house  admits  of  still  more  extensive 
application,  which  doubtless  it  will  receive. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  arrangement,  even  so  far  as  it  is 
hitherto  developed,  is  to  facilitate  such  an  interchange  of  the 
use  of  the  rolling  stock,  and  the  service  of  the  stations  between 
companj  and  company,  as  to  render  their  benefits  in  a  great 
degree  common  to  all.  Each  companj  by  this  expedient 
maintains  a  stock  not  only  for  its  own  traffic,  but  to  some 
extent  for  the  traffic  of  other  companies,  and  in  exchange 
receives  the  benefit  of  the  stock  and  the  stations  of  other 
companies. 

The  perfection  to  which  this  system  tends  would  be,  that  a 
common  rolling  stock  should  be  kept  for  all  the  companies,  in 
the  support  of  which  they  should  as  it  were  club,  each  con- 
tributing a  share  to  its  maintenance,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  traffic  transported  by  it. 

At  present  the  interchange  is  limited  to  the  vehicles  of 
transport,  the  engines  of  each  company  being  confined  in 
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their  moyements  to  the  lines  of  the  company  to  which  thej 
belong ;  but  there  is  nothing  which  should  prevent,  under 
proper  arrangements,  the  same  interchange  of  locomotive 
power  as  now  takes  place  with  so  much  advantage  in  the 
carrying  stock. 

In  fine,  the  clearing-house  may  ultimately  grow  into  an 
establishment  for  the  maintenance  of  a  general  locomotive 
and  carrying  stock  for  the  use  of  all  the  railways,  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  railways  in  common,  and  charged  to  them  in 
the  proportion  in  which  they  use  it. 

So  far  as  regards  the  management  'of  the  traffic,  there  is 
nothing  which  should  limit  the  operation  of  the  clearing- 
house to  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

By  proper  arrangements,  the  same  reciprocal  conveniences 
now  obtained  by  the  railway  companies  in  reference  to  the 
traffic  booked  through,  as  it  is  technically  called,  might  be 
extended  to  the  entire  continent  of  Europe,  so  that  pas- 
sengers or  goods  might  be  booked  at  any  station  on  any 
English  railway  for  any  station  on  any  continental  railway. 
The  fare  might  be  received  on  booking  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially, and  might  be  distributed  between  the  various  lines 
over  which  the  traffic  should  pass,  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
at  present  is  among  the  railways  which  are  united  under 
the  clearing  system. 
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PASSENGER  TRAFFIC. 


The  movement  of  the  passenger  traffic,  like  that  of  the  draw* 
ing  and  carrying  stock,  is  expressed  by  its  mileage. 

If  the  distance  in  miles  over  which  the  passengers  are 
individually  transported  be  added  together,  the  aggregate 
will  be  their  total  mileage,  and  will  express  the  number  of 
passengers,  each  of  whom  being  carried  one  mile  would  give 
a  mileage  equal  to  the  actual  traffic. 

The  mileage  of  the  different  classes  of  passengers  is  a 
matter  of  easy  calculation  from  the  records  of  the  booking- 
office.  The  ticket  delivered  to  each  passenger  expresses  the 
stations  of  departure  and  arrival,  from  which  the  distance 
travelled  can  be  at  once  ascertained.  In  the  following  table 
is  exhibited  the  total  number  of  passengers  of  each  class 
carried  on  the  English  railways  during  a  period  of  6|  years 
ending  the  31st  Dec.  1848,  together  with  the  total  mileage 
of  each  class. 


!  Tabular  Analysis  of  the  Movement  of  Passengers  on  the  Railways 
i      of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  Six  Years  and  a  Half  termi- 
!      Dating  Dec.  31.  1848. 

For  twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1843. 
j              1st  class  -            -            -            - 
2d  class    -             -            -            - 
3d  class   -            -            -            - 

1                                               Totals 

Number 
booked. 

Total  Mileage. 

4,576,540 

11,998^12 

6,891,844 

118,990,040 

172.778,573 

86,148,050 

23,466,896 

377,916,663 
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For  twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1844. 
Ist  class  .            .            -            - 
2d  class   .            -            -            - 
3d  class   .            -             •             . 

Totals 

Number 
booked. 

Total  Mileage. 

5,393,332 

13,269,686 

9,100,584 

140,226,632 
191,083,478 
113,757,300 

27,763,602 

445,067,410 

For  twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1 845. 
1st  class  .            •             -            - 
2d  class  .... 
3d  class  .            -            -            - 

Totals 

5,644,163 
14,665,825 
13,481,266 

146,748,238 
211,187,880 

168,515,812 

1 

33,791,254 

526,451,930 

For  twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1846. 
1st  class  -            -            •             - 
2d  class    .             -            -            . 
3d  class   .            -            -            . 

Totals 

6,525,876 
17,905,788 
19.359,320 

192,513,342 
328,272,780 
277,483,586 

43,790,984 

798,269,708  ', 

For  twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1847. 
1st  class  -            .            .            - 
2d  class    .... 
3d  class,  &c. 

Totals 

7,110,940 
20,313,966 
23,927,256 

173,702,839 
310,974,797 
320,327,929 

51,352,162 

805,005,565 

For  twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1848. 
1st  class  .... 
2d  class    .             .            .             . 
Sd  dass,  &e.         ... 

Touts 

7,190,779 
21,690,510 
29,083,782 

180,380,695 
346,467,044 
378,167,196 

57,965,071 

907,014,935 

For  SIX  months  ending  December  31.1 848. 
Ist  class  .... 
2d  class    .... 
3d  dass   .... 

Totals 

3,743,602 
12,191,549 
15,695,141 

100,982,787 
201,550,815 
220,636,080 

31,630,292 

523,169,682 

From  the  data  supplied  from  this  table  we  are  enabled  to 
collect  the  average  daily  amount  of  transport  in  passengers 
executed  hj  the  railwajs. 

To  do  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  the  mileage  in 
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each  of  the  above  periods  hj  the  number  of  days.  In  like 
manner,  to  ascertain  the  average  distance  travelled  bj  each 
passenger  booked  in  the  successive  periods,  it  is  necessary  to 
divide  the  number  given  in  the  second  column  by  the  corre- 
sponding numbers  in  the  first  column. 

Finally,  to  determine  the  average  number  of  passengers 
booked  per  day,  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  the  numbers 
in  the  first  column  respectively  by  the  number  of  days. 

The  following  will  be  the  results :  — 


Tabolak  Analysis  of  the  daily  Mileage,  arerage  Distance  trarelled  by 
Passengers,  and  average  Numbers  booked  on  the  Railways  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 


i  For  tweWe  months  ending  June  SO.  1843. 

IstclaaB 

2d  class      ...... 

Sd  dasB 


Totals  and  averages   - 

For  tweWe  months  ending  June  30. 1844. 
1st  class     .        .        .        .        . 

Sd  class 

sd  class 

Totals  and  averages    - 

For  twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1845. 
1st  class  .  .  -  •  . 
2d  class  '  .  -  .  . 
sd  class 

Totals  and  avenges  - 

For  twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1846. 

Ist  class 

2d  class      ..... 
3d  class      ..... 

Totals  and  avenges 


Average 

daily 
Mileage. 


326,000 
473,366 
236,022 


1,035,388 


384,182 
523,516 
311,664 


1,219,362 


402,050 
578,597 
461,687 


1,442,334 


527,434 
896,637 
760,229 


2,184,300 


trmwlu^l  Number  of 
S  flit?  PMwngeri 


26  OO 
14*40 
12-50 


1610 


26  <X) 
14-40 
12-50 


16-08 


96-00 
14-40 
12-50 


15-57 


29*50 
18-33 
14-33 


18-22 


12,538 
32,873 
18,882 


64,293 


14,776 
36,355 
24,933 


76,064 


15,464 
40,180 
36,935 


92,579 


17,879 
49,057 
53,039 


119,975 
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For  tweWe  months  ending  June  80.  1847. 
1st  class     .        .        .        .        . 

2d  class 

Sd  class 

Totals  and  averages   - 

For  tireWe  months  ending  June  SO.  1848. 
Ist  class  »  -  .  -  - 
Sd  class  ..... 
3d  class      .        -        -        -        - 

Totals  and  aTerages   - 

For  six  months  ending  Dec.  31.  1848. 

1st  class  ..... 
*2d  class  ..... 
3d  class      ..... 

Totals  and  averages   - 


Areran 

djdly 
MUea««. 


475,898 
851,985 
877,611 


2,205,494 


daily. 


Patien. 


24-40 
14-70 
1416 


19,504 
57,958 
61,978 


15-74  '  139,440 


494,166 
954,704 
1,036,074 


2,484,944 


553,330 
1,104,388 
1,208,964 


25-00 
16  00 
13O0 


19,767 
59,669 
79,698 


15-65 


27-00 
16-50 
14-O0 


2,866,682 


159,134 


20,493 
66,932 
86,354 


16-54    173,779 


The  results  of  this  table  are  remarkable,  and  with  manj 
will  be  unexpected.  The  average  distances  travelled  hj  the 
different  classes  of  passengers  which  are  exhibited  in  the 
second  column  are  much  smaller  than  might  have  been 
supposed.  Thus  the  first-class  passengers  booked,  taken 
one  with  another,  travelled  onlj  27  miles  even  in  the  last 
half-jear,  when  the  distance  was  increased  comparatively 
with  previous  results. 

The  average  distance  travelled  hj  second  and  third-class 
passengers  are  16  and  14  miles  respectively. 

It  maj  be  objected  to  the  average  distances  obtained  in 
this  way,  that  although  they  are  correct  for  any  system  of 
railways  conducted  under  single  management,  yet  that  as 
passengers  who  start  from  a  station  on  one  railway,  pass 
successively  during  the  same  trip  over  the  lines  of  one  or 
more  other  companies,  they  will  figure  in  the  returns  as  so 
many  different  passengers  booked ;  that  they  will  therefore 
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unduly  augment  the  divisor  bj  which  the  mean  distances 
are  calculated,  and  therefore  giye  average  distances  under 
the  truth. 

To  ascertain  to  what  extent  this  objection  prevails,  we 
shall  take  advantage  of  some  returns  of  the  traffic  which 
passes  from  railway  to  railway,  given  by  Mr.  Morison,  the 
manager  of  the  railway  clearing-house. 

According  to  these  returns,  the  total  number  of  passengers 
who  went  from  one  railway  to  another  in  the  year  1845  was 
517,888,  and  the  total  mileage  of  these  passengers  was 
75,783,149.  The  average  distance  travelled  per  passenger 
was  therefore  146  miles.  The  average  length  of  the  railways 
severally  was  41  miles,  therefore  the  average  number  of 
junctions  crossed  by  each  passenger  was  in  that  year  3*61. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  each  of  these  passengers  counted 
in  the  total  booked  as  3*61  passengers,  and  we  shall  obtain 
the  true  nhmber  booked  by  subtracting  from  the  total  the 
above  number  of  through  passengers  multiplied  by  2*61. 
Thus  we  have. 

Total  number  booked  in  1845-6-  -  -     43,790,984 

Deduct  for  passengers  booked  more  than 
once  ...  517,888x3*61      -       1,851,688 


42,439,296 

Dividing  then  the  total  mileage,  798,269,708,  in  1845-6, 
by  this,  we  find  for  the  average  distance  actually  travelled 
by  each  passenger  booked  18*8  miles  instead  of  18*2. 

Since  1845,  owing  to  the  amalgamations,  the  average 
length  of  the  independent  lines  is  less,  and  therefore  the 
correction  would  produce  still  less  effect  on  the  computed 
average  distance. 

The  number  of  the  passengers  recorded  in  the  clearing- 
bouse  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1849,  was  (see 
p.  163.) 

696,407, 
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and  their  total  mileage  was 

103,240,160. 

Taking  the  halves  of  these  numbers  as  approximately  re- 
presenting the  through  passenger  traffic  for  the  half-year 
ending  December  31.  1848,  Ve  have  the  number  of  through 
passengers  for  that  half-year — 

348,203, 
and  their  mileage 

51,620,080. 

The  average  distance  travelled  by  each  through  passenger 

was  therefore 

148-2. 

But  the  total  length  of  the  associated  railways  was 

3633, 

and  their  number  was  45.  Their  average  length  was  there- 
fore 80-7  miles. 

Dividing  148*2  by  80*7,  we  obtain  1*83  as  the  average 
number  of  junctions  crossed  by  each  through  passenger. 

To  find,  therefore,  the  true  number  of  through  passengers 
booked,  we  must  subtract 

348,203  X  0-83  =289,008, 

from  the  total  number  of  passengers  for  the  half-year  : — 

From  31,630,292 

Subtract  289,008 


Remains       31,341,284, 

which  is  therefore  the  actual  number  of  passengers  booked. 
Dividing  the  total  mileage, 

523,169,682, 

by  this,  we  obtain 

16-7, 

instead  of  16*5,  as  the  average  distance  travelled  by  each 
passenger. 
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It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  through  traffic  produces 
no  effect  worthy  of  attention  on  the  average  distances. 

I  find  that  similar  results  are  obtained  on  foreign  rail- 
ways ;  so  that  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  principle  of  high  gene* 
rality  in  the  commercial  phenomena  of  railways,  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  passengers  consists  of  those  who  travel 
abort  distances. 

The  second  and  third  columns  of  the  preceding  table 
taken  together,  exhibit  in  the  most  complete  manner  the 
actual  daily  traffic  in  passengers  on  the  railways.  In  the 
third  column  we  have  the  actual  average  number  of  pas- 
sengers of  each  class  which  were  booked,  and  in  the  second 
column  we  give  the  average  distances  which  they  travelled. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  results  above  obtained  for 
the  year  1846  are  exceptional,  that  year  appearing  to  have 
been  one  in  which  the  movement  of  the  population  was  cha- 
racterised by  extraordinary  activity  as  compared  with  preced- 
ing years.  While  the  total  mileage  of  1845,  as  compared  with 
1844,  was  only  increased  about  20  per  cent.,  the  total  mile- 
age of  1846^  as  compared  with  1846,  was  increased  60  per 
cent.  We  find  that  the  average  distance  travelled  by  all 
classes  was.  augmented  from  26  to  29  miles  for  the  first  class, 
from  14  to  18  for  the  second,  and  from  12  to  14  for  the 
third,  after  having  been  stationary  for  the  three  preceding 
years,  and  that  they  returned  to  their  former  amount  in  the 
following  years. 

As  might  be  expected,  howeyer,  on  difierent  lines  and  in 
different  localities,  the  average  distances  travelled  by  the 
different  classes  vary  within  considerably  wide  limits.  In 
order  to  exhibit  this  interesting  statistical  fact,  I  have  com- 
puted separately  the  average  distance  travelled  by  the  seve- 
ral classes  of  passengers  on  eleven  of  the  principal  systems 
of  railways  in  England,  and  also  upon  all  the  remaining 
lines  collectively,  and  give  the  results  of  this  calculation  in 

the  following  table :  — 
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Tabular  Analysis  of  the  arerage  Distances  travelled  by  Passengers 
on  the  under-mentioned  Railways   during  the   Tirdve   Months 
which  terminated  on  June  30.  1847. 

Names  of  Railways. 

Average  Distance  tra- 
relled  by  each  Passenger. 

General  average 
Distance  tra- 
velled per  Pas> 
sengpr,  of  all 
Classes. 

lit 
Claai. 

ad 
Class. 

8d 
Class. 

London  and  North- Western  - 
Great  Western     -         -         - 
Midland      .... 
London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast       ^        .         .         - 
London  and  Cambridge 
London  and  Colchester 
Bristol  and  Birmingham 
London  and  South- Western  - 
York  and  Newcastle     - 
York  and  North  Midland     - 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
All  the  remaining  lines 

General  averages 

Miles. 
50-50 
44-33 
33  00 

26-60 
3900 
32-50 
33-60 
28-20 
26-50 
27-00 
20-00 
10-60 

Miles. 
32-00 
23  OO 
21-00 

22  OO 
32-00 
25  00 
29-00 
20-00 
10-00 
23-00 
16-00 
7-10 

Miles. 
25-00 
44  OO 
13-00 

12-00 
18-00 
21-00 
35-00 
29  00 
16-00 
18-00 
11  00 
9-20 

MOes. 
40-19 
29-66 
16-85 

17  00 
26-22 
23-68 
29-18 
23-92 
15-60 
2104 
12-75 
8-55 

24-40 

14-70 

14-16            15-74 

To  ascertain  the  proportion  in  which  each  class  of  pas- 
sengers contributed  to  the  business  of  the  railways,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  compare,  1st,  the  numbers  booked  of  the 
respective  classes  with  the  total  number;  and,  2nd,  the 
quantity  of  mileage  they  respectively  employed,  with  the 
total  amount  of  mileage  executed.  I  have  accordingly  made 
such  a  calculation,  and  the  following  are  the  results. 


Tabular  Analysis  of  the  Proportion  of  Business  supplied  to  the 
Railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  several  Classes  of  Pas- 
sengers respectively,  during  the  Seven  Years  ending  June  30.  1849. 


For  twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1843. 
1st  class  .  .  -  - 

2d  class   -  -  -  - 

Sd  class    .  .  -  - 

Totals 


Number  of 

each  Class 

in  everj  100 

booked. 


19-5 
51-1 
29-4 


lOOH) 


Share  of  each 

Class  in  everv 

100  Miles  tra- 

Telled. 


31-5 
45-7 
22-8 

100*0 


VI  ,^ 


•esB^H 
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For  twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1844. 
1              1st  class  .             -             •            - 
1              2d  class  .             -             «             - 
;              3d  class  .... 

Totals 

'  For  twelve  months  ending  June  SO.  1 845. 
1st  class  .... 
2d  class   .... 
Sd  class  -             .             -             - 

Totals 

For  twelvemonths  ending  June 30.  1846. 
1st  class  .... 
2d  class  .... 
3d  class   .... 

Totals 

For  twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1847. 
Ist  class  .... 
2d  class   .... 
3d  class    .... 

Totals 

For  twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1848. 
ist  class  .... 
2d  class    .... 
Sd  class   .... 

Totals 

For  six  months  ending  Dec.  31.  1848. 

1st  class  .... 
2d  class   .... 
3d  class   -            -            .            - 

Totals 

Number  of 

each  Cius 

in  every  100 

booked. 

Share  of  each 

Clasi  in  erery 

100  Miles  tra. 

veiled. 

■"^19-4 
47-7 
32-9: 

31-5 
42-9 
25-6 

100-0,. 

100  0 

16-7 
43-4 
39-9 

27-9 

401 

132  0 

100-0 

100-0 

14-9 
40-9 
44-2 

24  1 
41  1 
34-8 

100-0 

100-0 

13-8 
39  5 
46-7 

21-5 
38-6 
39  9 

100-0 

100-0 

12-4 
37-4 
50-2 

19-8 
38-4 
41-8 

100  0 

100-0 

19-3 
38-5 
42-2 

11-8 
38-6 
49-6 

100  0 

1000 

Hence  it  appears  that  in  every  point  of  view  in  which  the 
business  of  a  railway  can  be  considered,  the  two  inferior  class 
passengers  form  its  chief  source. 
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The  business  consists  conjointly,  as  has  been  already  shown, 
in  that  of  the  stations  and  that  of  the  road :  in  the  reception, 
registration^  and  embarkation,  and  in  the  discharge  and 
disembarkation,  which  constitute  the  business  of  the  sta- 
tions ;  and  in  the  transport,  properly  so  called,  which  con- 
stitutes the  business  of  the  road.  The  former  is  in  the  ratio 
of  the  number  of  passengers  booked,  irrespective  of  the 
distances  they  are  carried ;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  is  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  their  average  mileage,  or  the  distance 
they  are  carried,  irrespective  of  their  number.  Accordingly, 
it  follows  that  the  numbers  in  the  first  column  of  the  above 
table  are  the  moduli  of  the  business  transacted  in  the 
stations,  and  those  in  the  second  column  the  moduli  of  the 
business  transacted  on  the  road. 

Taking  the  average  of  all  the  results,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  business  supplied  to  the  stations  by  the  three  classes  of 
passengers,  first,  second,  and  third,  is  in  the  ratio  of  the 
numbers  1,  3,  and  4 ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  second  and 
third-class  passengers  collectively  supply  seven-eighths  of  the 
entire  business. 

It  appears  also  from  the  second  column,  that  the  same 
predominance  prevails  with  the  inferior  classes  in  supplying 
the  business  of  the  road.  The  mileage  employed  by  the 
second  class  is  double  that  of  the  first,  and  the  mileage 
employed  by  the  third  class  is  two  and  a  quarter  times  that 
of  the  first ;  the  relative  proportion  of  transport  among  the 
three  classes  being  as  the  numbers  4,  8,  and  9,  very  nearly. 
The  second  and  third  classes  collectively,  therefore,  employ 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  mileage. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  relative  proportion  of  third- 
class  passengers  to  the  other  classes  underwent  a  considerable 
augmentation  from  1845  to  1847.  The  causes  of  this  are 
easily  explained.  Previously  to  1846,  the  carriages  provided 
for  third-class  passengers  were  frequently  without  roofs  or 
windows.     The  third-class  trains  were  started  at  incon- 
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venient  hours,  and  were  transported  at  a  oomparativelj  slow 
rate.  In  fact,  the  companies  appeared  to  stndj  the  means 
which  were  most  likely  to  discourage  the  use  of  these  cheap 
trains^  prompted  apparently  bj  the  apprehension  that,  the 
more  affluent  classes  resorting  to  them,  the  revenue  and  the 
profits  from  the  other  trains  would  be  diminished.  Bj  these 
means  the  labouring  classes  were  in  a  great  measure  de- 
prived of  the  benefits  of  this  mode  of  transport. 

The  attention  of  the  legislature  was  called  to  this  in  1846, 
when  an  act  was  passed  with  a  view  to  secure  to  the  poorer 
classes  the  means  of  travelling  bj  railway  at  moderate  fares, 
and  in  carriages  in  which  thej  might  be  protected  from  the 
weather.  It  is  incumbent  upon  all  railway  companies  to 
whom  the  act  extends  to  provide  by  one  train,  at  the  least, 
on  everj  week-daj,  and  also  on  Sundays  (if  they  work  on 
that  day),  a  conveyance  for  third-class  passengers  to  and 
from  the  terminal,  and  other  ordinary  passenger  stations  of 
the  railway. 

The  hour  at  which  this  train  starts  is  regulated  by  the 
commissioners. 

The  train  must  travel  at  an  average  rate  of  speed  not  less 
than  twelve  miles  an  hour  for  the  whole  distance  travelled, 
including  stoppages.  It  must  take  up  and  set  down  pas- 
sengers at  every  passenger  station. 

The  carriages  must  be  provided  with  seats,  and  protected 
from  the  weather  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  commis- 
sioners. 

The  charge  is  not  to  exceed  a  penny  a  mile. 

There  are  provisions  as  to  luggage,  and  children  under 
three  years  of  age  are  to  be  taken  without  charge,  and  above 
three  years  and  under  twelve,  at  half  the  charge  for  an  adult 
passenger. 

The  carriages  that  have  been  approved  of  by  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  conveyance  of  third-class  passengers  are 
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generally  cominodioua,  protected  from  the  weather,  lighted 
And  ventilated,  and  in  manj  instances  provided  with  lights 
at  night,  although  this  is  not  required  bj  the  act. 

The  fares  in  no  case  have  been  allowed  to  exceed  IcL  per 
mile  (and  some  companies  are  in  the  habit  of  charging  less)^ 
The  regulations  of  the  act  in  reference  to  the  weight  of 
l^gg^e  allowed  to  passengers,  and  the  fares  to  be  charged 
for  children,  have  been  enforced,  and  are,  in  most  cases,  ia 
conformity  with  the  suggestions  of  the  commissioners,  stated 
in  the  printed  time-tables  of  the  railway  companies. 

These  regulations  were  immediately  followed  by  the  great 
increase  of  the  relative  proportion  of  third-class  passengers, 
exhibited  in  the  above  table* 

It  would  be  highly  interesting  and  instructive  to  inves* 
tigate  the  proportion  in  which  the  business  of  the  railways  is 
supplied  by  passengers,  classified  according  to  the  distances 
they  travel.  To  accomplish  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
possess  returns  of  the  average  mileage  of  the  passengers, 
classed  according  to  certain  given  limits  of  the  distances  for 
which  they  are  booked.  I  have  not  obtained  such  a  return 
for  the  English  railways,  nor  am  I  aware  whether  such  data 
have  been  recorded ;  but  I  have  procured  some  from  foreign 
railways,  which  will  elucidate  this  point,  and  which  will  be 
found  in  subsequent  chapters. 

On  comparing  together  the  results  of  successive  years, 
there  appears  a  tendency  to  augmentation  in  the  relative 
numbers  of  the  lower  classes  booked,  as  well  as  of  the 
mileage  they  employ. 

It  appears  from  the  table,  p.  167-8,  that  the  daily  passenger 
service  of  the  railways  has  gradually  augmented  for  the  last 
two  years,  but  in  a  different  ratio  for  different  classes  of  pas- 
sengers. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  exhibited  the  rate  at  which 
the  average  daily  passenger  traffic  has  increased  since  1843. 
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1 

>  Tari.p.  showing  the  Rate  at  which  the  average   Daily   Passenger 
1      TraiBc  has  augmented  on  the  Railways  of  the  United  Kingdom 
1      during  the  Six  Years  and  a  Half  ending  December  31.  1848.            ' 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

*  Twelve   months    ending 
i      June  30.  1844. 

1st  class 

2d  class 
1           3d  class 

,      Totals  and  averages    - 

Total  Increase  on  the 
average  Traffic  of  1842-3. 

Increase  per  Cent.  on. 
1  the  average  daily 
Traffic  of  1842-41. 

ToUl  In- 
crease  of 
Mileage. 

Total  In- 
crease of 
Number 
booked. 

Increased 
Percent- 
age of 
Mileage. 

Increased 

Percent-  i 

age  of 

Kunber. 

booked. 

58,182 
50,150 
75,642 

183,974 

2,238 
3,482 
6,051 

11-8 
ll-l 
13-2 

11-8 
111 
13-2 

11  8 

11,771 

11-8 

,  Twelve   months    ending 
1       June  30.  1845. 

1st  class 

2d  class 

3d  class 

Totals  and  averages    - 

76,050 
105,231 
225,665 

2,936 

7,307 

18,043 

12-3 
12-3 
19-6 

140 

123 
12-2 
19-6 

406,946 

27,286 

14-4 

Twelve   months    ending 
June  30.  1846. 
Ist  class 
2d  class 
Sd  class 

Totals  and  averages    - 

201,434 
423,271 
524,207 

5,341 
16,184 
34,157 

16-2 
19-0 
32-3 

143 
14-9 
28  O 

1,148,912 

55,682 

21  1 

18-7 

Twelve   months   ending 
June  30.  1847. 
1st  class 
j           2d  class 
sd  class 

1      Totals  and  averages    - 

149,898 
378,619 
641,589 

6,966 
25,085 
43,096 

14-6 
18-0 
37-2 

15-6 
17-7 
32*8 

1,170,106 

75,147 

21-3 

21-7 

Twelve    months    ending 
June  Sa  1848. 
]Bt  class 
2d  class 
Sd  class 

Totals  and  averages    - 

168,166 
481338 
800,052 

7,229 
26,796 
60,816 

15-2 
20-2 
43-8 

1 

15*8 
18-2 
42-2 

1,449,556 

94,841 

24-0 

24-8 

X5 
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Six  months  ending  De- 
cember 31.  1848. 
Ist  class 
2d  class 
3d  class 

Totals  and  averages    - 

Total  Increase  on  the 
average  Traffic  ot  lMS-3. 

Increase  per  Cent,  on 
the  average  daily 
Traffic  of  1843-a. 

Total  In- 
crease of 
Mileage. 

Total  In- 
crease of 
Number 
booked. 

Increased 
Percent- 
age of 
BtUeage. 

lorraued 
Percent- 
age of 
Number 
booked. 

227,330 
631,022 
972,942 

7,955 
34,059 
67,472 

16-9 
23  3 
51-0 

16-3 
20-4 
45-6 

1,831,294 

109,486 

27-7 

£7-0 

We  perceive  in  these  results  the  same  tendency  which  is 
uniformly  manifested  in  the  progress  of  the  traffic,  to  vastly 
greater  increase  in  the  inferior  than  in  the  superior  class 
of  passenger  traffic. 


It  will  not  be  without  interest  to  compare  the  prodigious 
extent  of  locomotive  service  rendered  by  steam  power  on 
railways,  with  the  amount  of  horse  power  by  which  the  same 
service  would  be  executed.  The  experience  of  stage-coach 
proprietors,  in  business  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  establishes 
the  general  fact  that  a  fast  coach,  travelling  between  any 
two  distant  places  both  ways  daily,  requires  to  work  it 
as  many  horses  as  there  are  miles.  The  average  load  of 
such  a  coach  is  found  to  be  about  two-thirds  of  what  it  is 
capable  of  carrying.  Thus,  supposing  it  to  be  capable  of 
carrying  15  persons  inside  and  out,  its  average  load  would 
be  10. 

These  ten  passengers  would  be  carried  both  ways  one 
mile  per  day  per  horse.  The  daily  locomotive  service  of  a 
horse  thus  working  is  therefore  represented  by  twenty  pas- 
sengers carried  one  mile. 

K  we  would  then  ascertain  the  number  of  horses  which 
would  be  necessary  to  execute  the  service  of  the  railways,  it 
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is  onlj  necessary  to  divide  their  dailj  mileage  hj  20 ;  the 
quotient  will  be  the  number  of  horses  required. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  six  months  ending  Dec.  31. 
1848.  The  daily  mileage  of  the  passengers  generally  during 
these  six  months  was  2,866,682.  This,  divided  by  20,  gives 
143,334,  which  would  therefore  be  the  number  of  horses 
working  daily  in  stage-coaches,  which  would  execute  the 
passenger  traffic  of  the  railways  which  took  place  during 
this  half-year. 

It  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  cost  at  which  this  amount 
of  public  service  has  been  performed,  with  that  at  which  it 
would  have  been  effected  by  stage-coaches.  In  making  such 
a  comparison  it  must  be  observed,  that  railway  transport 
presents  three  sources  of  relative  economy ;  Ist,  the  saving 
of  fare;  2dly,  the  saving  of  time;  and  3dly,  the  saving  of 
tavern  expenses  on  the  road. 

Before  the  establishment  of  railways  on  their  present  scale, 
the  average  fares  of  mail  and  stage-coaches,  including  the 
allowance  to  guards  and  coachmen,  which  are  not  chargeable 
to  railway  passengers,  were  as  follows: — 

P«r  100  Mn«s. 
«.  dL 

MaU  (inside)  -  -  -  -  53  O 

„    (outside)  *  -  -  -  30  0 

Fast  coach  (inside)    -  -  -  -  48  0 

„         (outside)  -  -  -  -  2(5  O 

The  average  railway  fares  for  the  same  distance  at  present 
would  be  as  follows : — 

Per  100  MUet. 
«.  d, 
Per  mail,  express,  and  first-class  trains,  cor- 
responding with  inside  coach  places  -    20  0 
For  second  and  third  class      -            -  -     11  0 

Hence  it  follows,  that  for  every  100  miles  travelled  by 

first-dass  passengers  there  is  a  saving  in  the  iare  amounting 

I  6 
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to  30«.,  and  for  every  passenger  of  the  inferior  classes  there 
is  a  saving  amounting  to  17^. 

The  fast  stage-coaches  would  travel,  stoppages  included, 
at  7^  miles  an  hour,  and  consequently  would  require  13 
hours  and  twenty  minutes  to  travel  100  miles.  This  distance 
would  be  travelled  on  the  railway,  by  slow  passenger  trains, 
in  less  than  5  hours,  by  the  faster  trains  in  3  hours,  and 
by  express  trains  in  a  still  less  time.  But  let  us  take 
it  at  4  hours.  Then  there  will  be  9  hours  and  20  minutes 
time  saved  to  each  passenger  on  a  100  miles  trip.  Now,  if  we 
take  the  value  of  the  time  of  the  class  who  travel  at  the 
average  value  of  6s,  per  working  day  of  12  hours,  this  will 
be  6^.  an  hour,  which  will  make  a  saving  of  4s,S<L  for 
every  100  miles  travelled. 

Finally,  every  traveller  who  is  detained  long  upon  the 
road  must  resort  to  taverns  for  refreshment  If  he  is  13 
hours  on  the  road,  he  will  at  least  take  one  meal ;  many  will 
take  two.  A  traveller,  however,  who  is  detained  only  3  or 
4  hours  on  the  road  will  take  none.  Let  us  put  down  the 
cost  thus  incurred  at  6d.  per  100  miles  for  each  passenger — a 
very  low  estimate ;  we  shall  then  have  the  following  account 
of  the  amount  saved  to  the  public,  in  the  two  years  ending 
June  30.  1848,  by  the  railways  in  passenger  traffic,  as  com- 
pared with  stage-coaches,  supposing  that  such  an  amount 
of  traffic  by  such  means  were  practicable :  — 

£ 

Fares  saved  by  354,083,534  first-class  passengers 
carried  one  mile  at  3^.  per  head         -  -      5,163,718 

Do.  by  1,357,936,966  second-  and  third-class  pas- 
sengers carried  one  mile  at  2dL  per  head  -     11,316,141 

Value  of  time  saved  by  1,712,020  passengers  tra- 
velling 100  miles,  at  4«.  8d.  per  head   -  -         399,417 

Tavern  expenses  on  1 ,7 1 2,020  passengers  travelling 

100  miles,  at  6d,  a-head  ...  42,800 

Total  saving  in  the  tiro  years  ending  June  30.  1848     16,922,076 
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It  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  that  the  total 
sum  expended  bj  the  public  upon  the  passenger  traffic  on 
the  railways,  in  the  two  years  ending  June  30.  1848,  was 
10,868,385/.  It  appears,  from  the  above  estimate,  that  the 
same  amount  of  traffic,  if  executed  bj  stage-coaches,  in- 
cluding all  the  additional  expense  incidental  to  that  mode 
of  conveyance,  would  have  cost  27,890,461/.  The  saving, 
therefore,  by  the  new  mode  of  transport,  as  compared  with 
the  old,  is  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  latter :  or,  in  other 
words,  about  seventy  per  cent,  more  than  the  total  sum  at 
present  expended. 

During  the  seven  years  terminating  on  the  30th  June,  1849, 
the  railways  were  in  a  state  of  rapid  development,  each 
year  added  largely  to  the  total  length  of  railway  open  for 
traffic.  The  augmentation  of  the  amount  of  traffic,  exhibited 
annually  i  the  preceding  tables,  was  therefore  to  be  ascribed 
partly  to  the  increased  length  of  the  railway^  and  partly  to 
the  increased  demand  of  the  public  fo^  railway  transport. 

Let  us,  then,  compare  the  progress  of  the  traffic  with  the 
progress  of  the  development  of  railways. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  must  obtain  an  estimate  of  the 
average  amount  of  railways  which  were  under  traffic  during 
each  successive  year.  This  may  be  obtained  by  taking  the 
length  of  railways  open  on  the  last  day  of  each  year  as 
equal  to  the  average  length  under  traffic  during  each  twelve 
months  terminating  on  the  30th  June. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  given,  in  the  second  column, 
therefore,  the  length  of  railway  which  was  in  operation  on 
the  1st  January  in  each  of  the  years  specified  in  the  first 
column ;  and  in  the  third  column  I  have  given  the  average 
number  of  passengers  per  day  which  would  have  been  carried 
over  each  mile  of  the  entire  system  of  railways  under 
operation,  if  the  actual  passenger  traffic  were  uniformly 
diffused  over  the  whole* 
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Tfaifl  calculatdon  is  made  bj  dividing  the  total  average  dailj 
mileage  of  every  class  of  passengers  carried  within  the  jear, 
as  given  in  the  table,  p.  167-8,  bj  the  numbers  given  in  the 
second  column  of  the  following  table. 


Tabulab,  Amaltsu  of  the  progreuive  Development  of  the  Kailwajs 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  Movement  of  Passengers  upon 
them  during  the  Seven  Years  ending  June  SO.  1849. 

Twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1843    - 
„                          >»                1844     - 

1845  - 

1846  - 

1847  - 

1848  - 

1849  - 

Miles 
open. 

Number  of  Pas- 

•engen  carried 

per  Mile. 

1857 
1952 
2148 
2441 
3036 
3816 
5007 

558 
625 
672 
895 
726 
654 

1 

The  numbers  given  in  the  above  table,  while  thej  pre- 
sent an  astonishing  example  of  the  movement  of  the 
population,  indicate  nevertheless  the  fact,  that  the  increase 
of  the  passenger  traffic  has  not  kept  pace  since  1846  with 
the  increase  of  the  railways.  While  the  absolute  quan- 
tity of  passenger  traffic  increased,  as  appears  from  the  table, 
p.  177,  in  a  rapid  proportion,  the  dailj  nnmbers  trans- 
ported per  mile  of  railway  open  has  undergone  a  regular 
diminution. 

The  last  column  of  the  above  table  shows  the  number  of 
passengers  which  would  have  been  carried  over  each  mile  of 
the  railways  open,  if  the  entire  passenger  business  had  been 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  whole  extent  of  railways 
under  traffic.  Independently  of  this  average  result,  it  would 
have  been  desirable  to  exhibit  the  manner  in  which  the 
actual  traffic  is  distributed,  and  how  it  varies  from  section  to 
section  of  the  several  lines.  No  data,  however,  by  which  this 
can  be  ascertained,  are  extant  among  the  records  of  the 
English  railways.    In  succeeding  chapters  will  be  found  8(»ne 
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interesting  results  of  this  kind,  obtained  on  foreign  lines. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  absence  of  more  detailed  and  satisfactory 
information,  I  have  calculated  the  following  table  of  the 
comparative  traffic  per  mile  on  certain  lines  during  the 
year  1846-7:— 


,  Tabular    A  halt  sis  showing  the  average   Number  of  Passengers 
1      can  led  daily  on  each  MiJe  of  the  under  -mentioned  Railways  of  the 
^      United  Kingdom  during  the  Twelve  Months  ending  June  30.  1847. 

London  and  North- Western      ... 
Great  Western      ..... 

Midland 

London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 

Bristol  and  Birmingham  .... 
'  London  and  South -Western       ... 
.  York  and  Newcastle         .... 
'  York  and  North  Midland 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire          ... 

All  the  remaining  lines    .... 

Total  and  averages    - 

Number 

A  vong*  Nnmbar  of  PuMnnn 
cuTlwl  daiij  p«r  Blue. 

lu 
CUm. 

360 
228 
108 
180 

161 

133 
162 

48 

69 

93 

104 

157 

td 

3d 
Cla«. 

Total. 

428 
845 

sas 

13ft 

isa 

190 
S39 
176 
108 
976 

478 
518 
192 
818 

880 

810 
826 
114 
114 
198 
212 

845 
206 
305 

K» 

806 

176 
190 
126 
213 
535 
321 

289 

11N3 

952 
600 
901 

796 

619 
678 
288 
896 
836 
637 

8036 

281 

727 

In  the  following  tahle  I  have  given  the  rates  at  which  the 
total  passenger  traffic,  estimated  by  its  mileage,  has  aug- 
mented from  year  to  year ;  the  rate  at  which  the  total  length 
of  the  railways  in  operation  has  augmented ;  and  the  rate  at 
which  the  average  passenger  traffic  upon  them  per  mile  has 
varied. 


Tabular  CoMrARisoH  of  the  annual  Rates  of  Increase  of  the  Railways 
in  operation,  the  total  Traffic  in  Passengers,  and  the  corresponding 
Variation  of  the  average  Traffic  per  Mile  of  Railway. 

Year  ending  Jnne  1844  compared  with 
year  ending  June  1843         ... 

Year  ending  June  1815  compared  with 
year  ending  June  1844         ... 

Inirimirt 
p«rC«m. 

Inirimirt 

TtafBcptr 
Cant. 

locnMtd 

TnlBciHf 

Mll«p« 

Cmt. 

Tr«fflcpcr 
Mil*  par 
Cent. 

6-12 
10-06 

18-00 
18-S8 

12-00 
7-61 

m 
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Year  ending  June  1R46  compared  with 

year  ending  June  1H45         .       .       . 
Year  ending  June  1847  compared  with 

year  ending  June  1H46 
;  Year  ending  June  1848  compared  with 

year  ending  June  1847 
Year  ending  June  1849  compared  with 

year  endiug  June  1848         .       .        - 

IncvMted 
Length  of 
lUUway 
pcrCcnU 

Inci«ai«d 

PasvenKcr 

TralBcpcr 

Cent. 

Increucd 

Traffic  per 

Mile  POT 

Cent. 

Dvrreucd 

Traffic  per 

MUepOT 

Cent. 

13-64 
24-33 
25-69 
33-10 

1 

ill 

83-20 

* 
1900 
10-00 

These  results  are  curious  and  interesting.  The  total  pas- 
senger traffic,  increasing  at  the  uniform  rate  of  18  per  cent, 
per  annum  until  1845-6,  underwent  in  that  year  a  sudden 
and  enormous  increase  of  above  60  per  cent. ;  it  then  stopped 
short  and  suffered  no  change  for  12  months,  after  which  it 
again  began  to  increase,  but  at  a  slower  rate  than  that  at  which 
it  progressed  previously  to  1845-6 ;  notwithstanding  the 
length  of  railway  in  operation  in  1847-8  increased  about 
100  per  cent.,  compared  with  its  length  previously  to  1845-6. 

It  further  appears  that,  in  1845-6,  notwithstanding  the 
length  of  railway  in  operation  was  increased  nearly  14  per 
cent.,  the  average  traffic  per  mile  was  increased  upwards 
of  33  per  cent. ;  but  in  the  succeeding  year  the  length  of 
railway  in  operation  being  increased  24  per  cent.,  the  average 
traffic  per  mile  was  diminished  19  per  cent. 

The  reason  of  the  decreased  traffic  per  mile  is  evident. 
The  first  railways  constructed  were  naturally  those  which 
were  conducted  through  the  districts  of  most  active  traffic ; 
the  latest  were  subsidiary  lines  of  comparatively  less  im* 
portance,  and  having  considerably  less  traffic.  While, 
therefore,  during  the  two  years  1846-8  the  total  amount  of 
daily  passenger  traffic  was  augmented  13  per  cent,  the 
traffic  per  mile  of  railway  was  diminished  30  per  cent. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  average  di^ly  traffic  per  mile 
on  railways,  during  the  twelve  months  ending  30th  June, 
1848,  was  654  passengers ;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that 
if  the'  total  number  of  passengers  daily  carried  on  the  rail- 
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wajs  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  uniformlj  diffused  over 
the  whole  extent  of  these  railways,  654  passengers  would  be 
carried  over  every  mile  of  their  entire  length  per  day. 

By  comparing  the  mileage  of  the  passengers  with  the 
mileage  of  the  carriages  by  which  they  are  transported,  we 
may  ascertain  the  average  number  of  passengers  borne  by 
each  carriage. 

It  happens,  however,  as  has  been  already  stated,  that  no 
direct  mileage  account  is  kept  for  the  carriages  on  the 
English  railways.  Captain  Huish,  who  has  had  under  his 
superintendence  the  traffic  of  between  600  and  700  miles  of 
railway,  being  nearly  one-seventh  part  of  all  the  railways  of 
the  United  £[ingdom,  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the 
average  load  carried  by  each  class  of  passenger  carriage :  — 


First  class     ... 
Second  class - 

Third  class  ... 

1 

Full 
Load. 

Average  Load 
carried. 

Proportion  of  average 

Load  to  full  Load  per 

Cent 

18 
25 
32 

7 
IS 
21 

39 
52 
66 

n=^ 

On  the  foreign  railways,  where  the  mileage  account  of  the 
carriages  is  generally  kept,  we  find  the  results  to  correspond 
very  nearly  with  this.  Thus,  on  the  North  of  France  Rail- 
way, the  number  of  passengers  borne  by  first-class  carriages 
in  1848  was  7:  they  are  built  to  accommodate  24.  The 
proportion  in  this  case  is  even  less  than  that  which  obtains 
in  England,  being  under  29  per  cent.  In  the  second-class 
carriages,  on  the  same  railway,  the  average  number  of  pas- 
sengers was  10^,  and  in  the  third-class  carriages  19,  the 
proportion  in  all  cases  being  less  than  that  which  prevails  on 
the  English  railways. 

On  the  Belgian  railways  the  average  number  of  passengers 
carried  by  the  first-class  carriages  is  8J,  by  the  second-class 
12y  and  by  the  third-ckss  16^. 
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On  the  Orleans  Railway,  similar  computations  show  that 
the  number  of  passengers  in  each  first-class  carriage  is  7-/^, 
and  in  the  second-  and  third-class  carriages  21|. 

We  maj  therefore  take  generally,  as  a  good  practical  es- 
timate, not  onlj  for  England  but  for  foreign  traffic,  the  loads 
given  bj  Captain  Huish,  and  assume  that,  in  the  practical 
working  of  railways,  39  per  cent,  of  the  capacity  of  the  first- 
class  carriages,  52  per  cent  of  the  second-class,  and  66 
per  cent,  of  the  third-class,  constitute  the  average  profitable 
load. 

Having  determined  the  average  loads  of  the  respectiye 
classes  of  carriages,  and  their  average  mileage,  we  can  com- 
pute the  number  of  carriages  employed  daily  in  executing 
the  traffic  of  the  English  railways. 

It  has  been  shown  (p.  94.)  that,  on  an  average,  each  first- 
class  carriage  travels  59  miles  a  day,  and  carries  7  passen* 
gers;  it  therefore  executes  a  portion  of  the  average  daily 
mileage  of  the  first-class  passengers,  expressed  by  the  number 
7x59=413. 

In  like  manner,  it  appears  that  every  second-class  carriage 
carries,  on  an  average,  13  passengers,  and  travels  on  an 
average  45  miles ;  it  therefore  executes  a  portion  of  the 
average  daily  mileage  of  the  second-class  passengers,  expressed 
by  the  number  13  x  45  =  585. 

It  further  appears,  that  the  third-class  carriages  carry  au 
average  load  of  21  passengers,  and  travel  an  average  distance 
of  38  miles ;  they  execute,  therefore,  a  portion  of  the  average 
daily  mileage  of  the  third-class  passengers,  expressed  by 
38x21  =798. 

We  shall  find,  therefore^  approximately,  the  number  of  the 
several  classes  of  carriages  employed  in  working  the  traffic 
of  the  English  railways  by  dividing  the  average  daily  mile- 
age of  the  several  classes  of  passengers,  as  already  given, 
by  the  numbers  here  calculated. 

To  obtain  the  number  of  the  first-class  carriages,  divide 
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553,330  (table,  p.  168.),  the  average  dailj  mileage  of  the  first- 
class  passengers,  hj  413,  and  we  find  1340.  In  the  same 
way,  to  find  the  number  of  second-class  carriages,  divide 
1,104,388,  the  dailj  mileage  of  the  second-class  passengers, 
hj  585,  and  the  quotient  is  1888,  the  number  of  second-class 
carriages  ;  and,  to  find  the  number  of  the  third-class,  divide 
1,208,964,  their  average  dailj  mileage,  bj  798,  and  the 
quotient,  1515,  gives  the  number  of  third-class  carriages. 

These  approximate  results,  compared  with  those  already 
obtained  bj  a  different  process,  (p.  Ill),  will  show  that  thej 
cannot  be  far  from  the  truth. 


Passeager  coAcbes,  Ist  daa 
„             2d  class 
„            Sd  class 

Bt  fonner 
FroceM. 

By  present 
Froceu. 

1488 
2080 

1488 

1340 
1888 
1515 

In  general,  if  the  passenger  trafiic  of  a  railway  be  given  or 
estimated,  and  it  be  required  to  determine  the  necessary  car- 
riage stock  to  work  it,  supposing  the  capacity  of  the  carriages 
and  the  nature  of  the  traffic  the  same  as  those  which  prevail 
on  the  English  lines,  the  requisite  number  may  be  found  as 
follows :  — 

To  determine  the  requisite  number  of  first-class  carriages, 
divide  the  estimated  daily  mileage  of  the  first-dass  passengers 
by  413,  that  of  the  second-class  passengers  by  585,  and  that 
of  the  third-class  passengers  by  798 ;  the  quotients  will  re- 
spectively give  the  necessary  number  of  carriages  of  each 
class. 

In  this  calculation  I  have  assumed  that  the  carriages  are 
similar  to  those  which  prevail  generally  on  the  English  rail- 
ways ;  the  first  class  being  built  to  accommodate  18,  the  second 
class  25,  and  the  third  class  32.  On  railways  constructed 
with  a  wide  gauge  this  calculation  will  not  be  applicable.    I 
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have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  average  loads  carried  on 
these  latter  roads,  which  would  require  a  separate  compu*^ 
tation. 


Bj  comparing  the  mileage  of  the  passenger  traffic  with 
that  of  the  passenger  engines,  the  number  of  passengers  of 
each  class  drawn  hj  each  engine  or  carried  hj  each  train 
can  be  ascertained.  As  an  example  of  this  computation,  I 
give  the  following  results  of  computations  derived  from  the 
official  reports  of  the  railways  therein  mentioned.  The 
number  of  passengers  carried  is  in  each  case  ascertained  bj 
dividing  the  total  mileage  of  the  passengers  bj  the  total 
mileage  of  the  engines. 


Tabli  showing  the  average  Number  of  Passengers  of  each  Class 
carried  by  each  Passenger  Train  on  the  under-mentioned  Railways.  , 

Belgian  railways,  1844. 
1st  class 
2d  class 
3d  class 

Belgian  lines,  1845. 
1st  class 
2d  class 
3d  class 

North  of  France,  1848. 
1st  class 
2d  class 
3d  class 

Average  daily 
Mileage  of  Pms- 
•enger  Engines. 

Average  daily 

Mileage  of 

Passengers. 

Number  of 

PasAenpcrs  per 

Train. 

2843 

39,079 

68,274 

116,493 

13-78 
24  <X) 
41  00 

223*846 

78-78 

2575 

m                        w 

38,583 

68,167 

100,666 

15O0 
26-50 
39-00 

207,416 

80-50 

3473 

m                        m 

29,566 

66,643 

1 14,139 

8-51 
19-18 
32.86 

210,348 

60-55 

The  results  which  appear  above  for  the  North  of  France 
in  1848  afford  a  curious  illustration  of  the  local  effect  of  the 
political  convulsions  of  that  year  in  France,  the  number  of 
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passengers  carried  being    considerablj  below    its    normal 
amount 

The  reports  published  by  the  directors  of  the  English 
railways,  and  by  the  Government  Commissioners,  supply  no 
data  from  which  general  conclusions  of  this  kind  can  be 
deduced.  In  a  few  instances,  the  half-yearly  reports  pre- 
sented to  the  shareholders  have  given  the  mileage  of  the 
engines,  and  that  of  the  passengers  can  be  approximately  ob- 
tained from  a  comparison  of  the  receipts  with  the  average 
tariff.  I  have  by  these  means  calculated  the  following  table, 
exhibiting  the  relation  of  the  movement  of  the  passenger 
traffic  to  that  of  the  engines  on  the  railways  worked  by  the 
North-Westem,  Great  Western,  and  Brighton  companies. 
The  mileage  of  the  engines  of  the  North-Westem  Company 
during  the  twelve  months  ending  the  30th  June,  1849,  was 
4,649,556,  according  to  a  return  I  have  obtained  from  Captain 
Huish.  Not  having  any  distinct  return  for  the  half-year 
ending  31st  December,  1848,  I  have  taken  half  this  number 
as  representing  the  mileage,  which  cannot  vary  much  from 
the  truth. 


.  Tabular  Akalysis  showing  the  Relation  between  the  Movement  of 
the  Engines  and  the  Movement  of  the  Passengers  on  the  under- 
mentioned Railways. 

1 

1 

! 

North- Western,  Inchidinv  the 
Chester  and  Holyhend,  Lan- 
caster and  Carlisle.  Kend«l 
and  Windemere,  and  North 
Union  lines. 
For  half-year  ending  De- 
cember 31.  1848  - 
Passengers,  1st  class   - 
„          ad  class   - 
„         3d  class   - 

Totals  and  averages  - 

Total  Milt- 

■JOOf 

PaMenger 
EngiiMig. 

Number  of 

,  Total  Mile- 
Pauenfen. 

AvcragaNo. 
of  Fu- 

Awaite 

Dtotance 

tnTdlcdbj 

eochPu. 

2.324,778 

m 
m 

&86.332 
1.137.833 
1,477,411 

33,840.967 
44.827.743 
33,941.960 

14-5 
19-3 
14-6 

87-6 
31-8 
230 

3,501,576 

IIS.619,970 

48-4 

32-2 
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1 

GreaUWettern,       includlnf 

Bristol    and   Exeter,   and 

South  Deron. 

FortwelTemonthtendlng 

June  80.  1847 

PaMengen,  lit  claii    - 

SdcUsi   - 

„         ad  class    - 

Totals  and  averages  - 

T0U1  MUa- 

NmalMrof 

Total  Mile- 

ATcranNo. 

ofTa*- 
MtKm  per 

Bii«iiic. 

ATcra^e    , 
DtoUnoe   1 

rach  Pm-  , 

3,004,814 

* 
• 

546.862 

2,2-24.721 

630,569 

3.302,192 

21.339,187 
48,939.'269 
19,713,692 

10-T 
24-6 

9-8 

89-0 
22-0 
37-2 

27-3 

1 

89,!i92.]48 

46-0 

For  twMve  months  ending 

June  80.  1848 - 

Passengers,  IsC  class   - 

ad  class    - 

ft         8d  class    - 

2,229,968 

667,878 

2,490,246 

649,777 

3,707,901 

20,931,842 

50.324.011 
22,962,910 

94,208,763 

9-4 
226 
10-3 

42-2 

37-0 

20-2 
36-3      . 

25-5 

For  half-year  ending  De- 
cember 31. 1848 
Passengers,  1st  class   - 
„         2d  class   - 
H         ad  class   - 

Totals  and  averagM  - 

1,263.996 

•• 
* 

267.583 

1,263,060 

422,763 

10.750,878 
27,301,727 
14,733,120 

62.785.725 

8-5 
21-6 
11-7 

40-2 

21-8 
34  9 

1,943,406 

41  8      '       27*2 

London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast. 

For  half-year  ending  June 
30.  1H49  .... 
Pa»iengers,  1st  class 
„      2d  class 
„      3d  class 

Totals  and  averages  - 

398,139 

232.807 
483.602 
417.169 

5.632,48R 
8,494, OHO 
7,334,160 

14-2 
21-4 

184 

24- 1 
17-6 
18  8 

19-0 

1,133,498 

21,460.728 

640 

On  comparing  the  average  distances  travelled  with  those 
found  in  the  table  (p.  172),  it  will  be  observed  that  some 
slight  discordance  prevails.  This  may  be  explained  partlj 
bj  the  circumstance  of  the  two  tables  referring  to  different 
epochs,  and  partly  bj  their  including  different  lines  of 
railway.* 

If  the  average  number  of  passengers  carried  by  each  class 
of  passenger  coaches  were  taken,  the  average  composition  of 
the  trains,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  passenger  coaches,  could 


*  The  Great  Western,  as  giTen  in  the  table,  p.  172,  does  not  include 
the  South  Devon. 
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be  determined  from  the  above  results.  Captain  Huish,  in 
bis  return  already  quoted,  estimates,  that  on  the  North- 
Western  Railway,  the  number  of  first-class  passengers  carried 
by  each  coach  is  7 ;  the  number  of  second-class  passengers, 
13 ;  and  the  number  of  third  class-passengers,  21.  If  the 
same  estimate  be  taken  as  applicable  to  the  Brighton  Railway, 
in  which  the  carriages  are  of  the  same  magnitude,  we  shall 
obtain  the  following  as  the  numbers  of  each  class  of  carriages 
composing  an  average  train  :  — 


ATerage  number  of  passenger  coacbes 
contained  in  each  train  : 

1st  class    .... 
2d  class    .... 
Sd  class    .... 

North-Weitern 
Rsilwaj. 

Brighton  Rail- 
way. 

207 
1-46 
0-70 

2O0 
1-61 
0-88 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  actual  composition  of  the 
trains,  both  as  regards  passengers  and  passenger  coaches, 
differs  from  this  average,  inasmuch  as  third-class  passengers 
and  third-class  coaches  are  excluded  from  first-class  trains ; 
so  that  the  actual  number  of  first-class  passengers  taken  in 
first-class  trains,  and  of  third-class  passengers  taken  in  third- 
class  trains,  will  be  greater  than  the  above  average  estimates ; 
and  the  same  will  be  true  of  the  coaches. 

It  must  be  further  observed,  that  these  conclusions  rest 
upon  the  estimate  of  the  average  loads  of  the  passenger 
coaches  made  by  Captain  Huish.  This  estimate  has  been 
made,  I  believe,  from  general  observation,  and  not  from 
any  exact  statistical  record  of  the  mileage :  but  it  is,  never- 
theless, supposed  to  be  tolerably  correct 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  horses  and  carriages  are 
usually  carried  by  passenger  trains. 

To  complete  the  analysis,  therefore,  of  the  passenger  traffic, 
we  ought  to  show  how  the  proportion  of  these  objects  of 
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transport  respectivelj  is  estimated  and  compared  with  the 
movement  of  the  carrjing  and  drawing  stock. 

The  mileage  of  the  horses  and  carriages  transported  is 
recorded  in  the  booking-office  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
the  passengers.  Bj  comparing  the  mileage  of  the  horses 
with  the  mileage  of  the  horse-boxes,  we  are  enabled  to 
calculate  the  average  load  transported  by  each  horse-box; 
and,  in  the  same  way,  by  comparing  the  mileage  of  the 
carriage-trucks  with  the  mileage  of  the  carriages,  we  are 
enabled  to  determine  the  average  load  taken  by  each  carriage 
truck. 

I  have  given,  as  an  example  of  this,  the  transport  of  horses 
and  carriages  on  the  Belgian  railways  in  1844 : — 

Analysis  of  Transport  of  Horses  on  the  Belgian  Railways  in  1844. 

Number  of  horses         ....  1,4S4 

Mileage  of  horses          ....  156,079 

Mileage  of  horse-boxes              ...  93,208 

Average  number  carried  per  horse>box  -            -  1  '67 

Average  distance  travelled  per  horse     -            -  109*00 

Analysis  of  Transport  of  Carriages  on  the  same  Ruilways  in  1 844. 
Number  of  carriages     ....         2,546 
Mileage  of  carriages     ....     229,161 
Mileage  of  carriage -trucks        ...     310,700 
Number  of  carriages  per  truck  -  -  0'22 

Average  distance  travelled  per  carriage  -         90  "00 

To  estimate  justly  the  degree  of  accommodation  afforded 
to  the  public  by  the  railways,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
frequency  of  departures,  and  the  speed  of  transit.  How 
often  per  day  a  man  of  business  has  an  opportunity  of  starting 
for  a  given  place,  and  within  what  time  he  can  be  taken 
there,  are  the  first  questions  which  every  one  will  ask  whose 
time  is  of  value.  The  traveller  for  pleasure  can  choose  his 
hour  of  departure ;  the  man  of  business  must  depart  at  those 
times  which  are  most  compatible  with  his  engagements ;  and 
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in  reference  to  that  class  the  frequency  of  departure  is, 
perhaps,  even  more  important  than  the  speed  of  transport 

The  railways,  accordingly,  afford  greater  advantages, 
as  compared  with  the  former  means  of  transport  by  stage- 
coaches, by  frequency  of  departure,  than  even  by  their  in- 
creased speed.  If  we  take  the  common  table  of  arrivals 
and  departures  on  any  of  the  great  lines  of  railway,  we 
shall  easily  obtain  proof  of  this.  We  find  that  from  the 
London  stations  of  the  principal  railways  there  are  de- 
partures daily  as  follows :  Great  Western,  15 ;  South- 
Western,  17;  Brighton,  8;  South-Eastern,  7;  and  North- 
western, 20. 

The  actual  time  requisite  to  travel  between  any  two  points 
of  a  line  of  railway,  does  not  depend  so  much  our  the  speed 
of  the  train  when  in  motion  as  is  generally  supposed;  nor  is 
there  so  much  difference  between  the  velocity  of  the  first- 
class  trains  and  that  of  the  slowest,  when  in  full  speed,  as 
may  be  imagined.  The  comparative  celerity  with  which  the 
travelling  is  executed  depends  more  upon  the  number  of 
stations  at  which  the  train  stops,  than  on  its  actual  speed 
when  in  motion. 

A  railway  passenger  train  having  a  gross  weight  of  70 
tons,  when  in  full  speed  at  40  miles  an  hour,  cannot  be 
stopped,  as  may  easily  be  understood,  very  suddenly.  It 
must  be  deprived  of  its  enormous  momentum  by  slow  degrees. 
In  proportion  as  it  is  suddenly  stopped  will  there  be  damage 
done  both  to  the  rolling  stock  and  the  permanent  way. 

From  the  moment  that  the  steam  is  cut  off,  and  that  the 
speed  begins  to  be  slackened,  either  by  the  ordinaiy  friction 
and  resistance  of  the  air,  or  by  the  aid  of  brakes,  the  mo- 
mentum which  is  lost  is  spent  upon  the  permanent  way ;  and 
the  shorter  the  space  over  which  it  is  expended,  the  more 
severe  will  be  the  action  upon  the  rails.  It  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  economy,  with  regard  to  the  wear  of  the  permanent 
way,  not  to  attempt  to  stop  the  trains  within  too  short  a 
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distance.  In  all  cases,  stoppage  produces  a  considerable  wear 
and  tear  of  the  rails ;  and  hence  it  arises,  that  the  rails  which 
are  adjacent  to  stations,  and  especiallj  to  chief  stations 
where  trains  of  all  classes  stop,  are  subject  to  much  more 
rapid  wear  than  are  the  rails  elsewhere  upon  the  road. 

The  distance  within  which  a  train  can  be  conveniently 
stopped  without  acting  injuriously  on  the  rails  will  depend 
on  the  yelocitj  of  the  train  and  its  weight.  In  any  case,  its 
average  velocity  over  that  part  of  the  line  along  which  it 
passes,  after  cutting  off  the  steam  until  it  comes  to  rest,  will 
be  only  half  its  full  speed. 

Thus,  if  a  train  moving  at  40  miles  an  hour  cut  off  its 
steam  at  half  a  mile  from  a  station,  that  half  mile  will  be  run 
over  at  the  rate  of  only  20  miles  an  hour ;  and  the  same  will 
be  true  of  the  space  run  by  every  train  after  its  steam  is  cut 
off,  whatever  may  have  been  its  speed. 

It  is  calculated  that,  in  this  manner,  a  train  loses  upon  an 
average  about  l^^^  minutes  in  coming  to  rest  at  each  stoppage ; 
and  since  an  equal  time  is  lost  in  getting  up  the  speed  at 
starting,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  there  is  a  loss  of 
2^  minutes  in  stopping  and  starting ;  and,  if  an  equal  time 
be  allowed  for  standing,  we  shall  have  an  average  of  five 
minutes'  delay  for  each  station  at  which  a  train  stops. 

The  celerity  of  the  fastest  trains  on  the  railways  is  ac- 
cordingly obtained  by  causing  them  to  stop  only  at  a  few 
principal  stations;  and  other  trains  of  varying  speed  are 
accordingly  so  regulated,  that  the  slower  trains  alone  stop 
at  all  the  stations. 

In  respect  to  their  average  speed,  the  railway  trains  may 
be  resolved  into  four  classes  : — 

1st.  The  express  trains. 

2d.  The  mail  trains. 

3d.  The  first  and  second-class  trains. 

4th.  The  third-class  trains. 
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As  an  example  of  the  progress  of  these  different  classes  of 
trains,  we  have  exhibited,  in  the  following  table,  the  dis- 
tances thej  travel  on  some  of  the  principal  main  lines  of 
railway  diverging  from  London ;  the  total  time  thej  take  to 
complete  the  trip ;  the  number  of  their  stoppages ;  their 
average  speed,  stoppages  included ;  and  their  average  speed 
when  in  motion. 


Tabular  Analtsis  of  the  Motement  of  the  Passenger  Traffic  on  the 
principal  Lines  of  Railway  diverging  from  London,  showing  the 

average  Speed,  Stoppages,  See,  of  each  Class  of  Trains N.  B.   An 

average  Loss  of  Five  Minutes  is  allowed  for  each  Stoppage,  except 
in  particular  Cases,  where  a  greater  Delay  is  fixed  by  the  Pro- 
gramme.    This  is  intended  to  include  the  lime  lost  in  coming  to 
Rest  and  getting  up  Speed. 

1 

NsBMofRailvar. 

TniB. 

II 

as 

JfUcf. 

201 
201 
201 
201 
201 
193i 

1931 
1934 
80 
80 
80 
80 
8M 
88 
8H 
88 

8(J 
26A2 

TInM. 

No.  of 
Stop- 

8|H«ld*in. 

cludlnn 

StopiWKO. 

Actual 
Bpevdln 

.Motion, 
cxcludlnf  1 
SioppaRW.  1 

London  to  LiTerpool      - 

ft                 >• 

t»                 »i 

tt                 •» 

*«                 t« 
London  to  Exeter 

»t              »» 
i*              »» 

London  to  Southampton 

M                                          *• 
»»                                          1» 

1  London  to  Dorer   . 

M                       H 

London  lod  Brighton    - 

»»                              M 
♦»                              •» 
»•                              »♦ 

Totalt  and  averages    - 

Expreii 
Express  Mall 
Mail     .       . 
1st  and  2d  cl. 
3d  class 
Express 
Mali      -       - 
1st  and  2d  cl. 
ad  class 
Express 
Mail     .       . 
1st  and  2d  cl. 
3d  class 
Express 
Mail     . 
Utand2dcl. 
3d  class 
Express 
Mail     . 
1st  and  2d  cl. 
3d  class 

A.     m. 

6     4.^ 

6  4.*^ 

7  W 

8  0 
14    45 

4     30 
7     10 
7     \f> 
13    « 

2  15 

3  0 

3  20 

4  4.*^ 
2    30 

2  30 

3  45 

4  0 

1     30 

1  30 

2  0 
2    25 

5 

15 

15 

20 

45 

7 

21 

25 

37 

6 

11 

13 

18 

8 

5 

15 

17 

1 

3 

3 

11 

301 

Houf. 

35-00 
29-75 
85-25 
2510 
1365 
4300 
27  00 
26  65 
14-75 
3ft-«) 
26-65 
24-10 
16-H5 
35  20 
35-20 
23-45 
f22  00 
33-80 
33-80 
25  25 
20-65 

MUmper 
Mvwr, 
37-75 
36-60 
31-00 
31-70 
18-25 
51-60 
36-80 
38-60 
19-32 
4.'^  80 
38-25 
3-V50 
24-65 
4'«-60 
42-10 
29  36 
30-40 
3.^•85 
40-60 
28-90 
33  80 

108    42 

94*45 

3200 

The  subject  of  passenger  traffic  ought  not  to  be  dismissed 

without  some  notice  of  the  extraordinary  speed  at  which  it 

is  conducted,  and  the  consequences  of  this  expedition.     The 
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public  has  become  so  familiar  with  the  announcement  of  such 
or  such  a  trip  being  performed  with  a  speed  of  50  or  GO  miles 
an  hour,  that  people  have  ceased  to  reflect  upon  what  the 
locomotive  phenomenon  reallj  is,  which  thej  so  flippantly 
advert  to. 

The  average  speeds  from  station  to  station,  given  in  the 
above  table,  are  taken  from  the  published  time-tables  of  the 
companies,  and  are  estimated  on  certain  average  conditions  ; 
but  the  actual  speed  which  is  frequently  attained  bj  the 
express  trains  in  motion,  oflen  greatly  exceeds  even  the 
highest  given  in  these  tables.  Thus,  a  speed  of  60  miles 
an  hour  is  far  from  being  uncommon  when  in  full  motion, 
and  I  have  myself  not  unfrequently  been  carried,  in  expe- 
rimental trips,  at  the  rate  of  above  70  miles  an  hour. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  convey  to  the  unpractised  reader 
some  definite  idea  of  this  enormous  speed  of  locomotion. 

Seventy  miles  an  hour  is,  in  round  numbers,  105  feet  per 
second ;  that  is  to  say,  a  motion  in  virtue  of  which  the  pas- 
senger is  carried  over  35  yards  between  two  beats  of  a 
common  clock.  Two  objects  near  him,  a  yard  asnnder,  pass 
by  his  eye  in  the  thirty-fifth  part  of  a  second ;  and,  if  35 
stakes  were  erected  at  the  side  of  the  road,  a  yard  asunder, 
these  35  would  pass  his  eye  between  two  beats  of  a  common 
clock,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  they  would  not 
be  distinguishable,  the  retina  not  being  capable  of  receiving 
distinct  successive  impressions  in  so  minute  a  fraction  of 
time.  If  the  stakes  had  any  strong  colour,  such  as  red,  they 
would  have  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  flash  of  red 
colour.  At  such  a  speed,  therefore,  the  objects  on  the  side 
of  the  road  are  undistinguishable. 

When  two  trains  having  this  speed  pass  each  other,  the 
relative  velocity  will  be  double  that,  or  70  yards  per  second ; 
and  if  one  of  the  trains  were  70  yards  long,  it  would  flash 
by  in  a  single  second. 
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It  will  be  somewhat  curioas  to  investigate  the  movement 
of  th^  mechanism  of  the  engine,  which  prodaces  this  extra- 
ordinary speed* 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  driving-wheels  of  the  engine  are 
about  7  feet  in  diameter,  and,  consequentlj,  that  they  mea- 
sure a  little  more  than  21  feet,  or  7  yards,  in  circumference. 
These  wheels  would  revolve  five  times  in  passing  over  35 
yards  of  the  rails  ;  and  as  this  space  is,  on  the  supposition  we 
have  made,  passed  over  in  one  second,  these  driving-wheels 
must,  necessarily,  at  such  a  speed,  revolve  five  times  per 
second.  Now,  to  produce  one  revolution  of  the  driving- 
wheels,  each  piston  must  once  pass  backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  cylinder,  and  its  motion,  therefore,  must  divide  a 
second  into  ten  equal  parts.  On  arriving  at  each  end  of  the 
cylinder,  at  the  moment  it  is  about  to  change  the  direction 
of  its  motion,  and  to  return,  a  valve  must  be  shifted  by  which 
steam  may  be  admitted  on  one  side  of  the  piston  and  with- 
drawn from  the  other  side.  This  valve  must  therefore  also 
be  moved  ten  times  per  second,  and  must  complete  its  motion 
so  rapidly  as  to  form  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  entire  stroke 
of  the  piston,  and  therefore  its  motion  must  be  computed  by 
a  small  fraction  of  the  tenth  part  of  a  second,  and  this  must 
be  done  with  the  utmost  punctuality  and  uniformity,  other- 
wise the  action  of  the  piston  could  not  be  continued.  The 
cylinder  discharges  its  contents  through  the  escape  valve 
every  time  that  the  piston  changes  its  direction,  and  conse- 
quently this  discharge  must  take  place,  under  the  circum- 
stances here  supposed,  ten  times  per  second. 

But  there  are  two  cylinders,  and  the  mechanism  is  so  re- 
gulated that  the  discharge  from  the  one  is  intermediate  be- 
tween two  successive  discharges  from  the  other.  There  are 
therefore  20  discharges  of  steam  per  second,  at  equal  in- 
tervals ;  and  thus  these  20  pufi*s  divide  a  second  into  20  equal 
parts,  each  puff  having  the  twentieth  of  a  second  between  it 
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and  that  which  precedes  or  follows  it.  The  steam  which 
thus  puffs  from  the  cylinders  is  conveyed  by  a  pipe  to  the 
chimney,  where  it  escapes  upwards  in  a  succession  of  blasts, 
by  which  the  draft  through  the  fire-place  is  maintained.  It 
is  these  blasts  of  steam  in  the  chimney  which  produce  the 
coughing  noise  heard  when  a  locomotive  engine  is  moving 
slowly.  As  the  rapidity  augments,  these  coughs  become 
more  rapid,  and  when  the  speed  attains  the  amount  which 
we  have  supposed  above,  there  will  be  20  coughs  per 
second.  The  ear,  like  the  eye,  is  limited  in  the  rapidity  of 
the  sensations  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and,  active  and  sen- 
sitive as  that  organ  is,  it  is  not  capable  of  distinguishing 
sounds  which  succeed  each  other  at  intervals  of  the  twentieth 
part  of  a  second ;  therefore,  when  the  engine  moves  at  such  a 
rate,  the  puffing  in  the  chimney  ceases  to  be  appreciated  by 
the  ear,  although,  as  a  mechanical  effect,  it  continues  to  be 
produced  as  accurately  and  regularly  as  when  the  engine  is 
moving  slowly. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hutton,  it  appeared 
that  the  time  of  flight  of  a  cannon-ball,  having  a  range  of 
6,700  feet,  is  one  quarter  of  a  minute. 

The  velocity  was  therefore  26,800  feet  per  minute,  which 
is  equal  to  5  miles  per  minute,  or  300  miles  per  hour. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  railway  train,  moving  at  75 
miles  an  hour,  not  an  uncommon  speed  for  express  triuns  to 
attain,  would  have  a  velocity  only  4  times  less  than  a  cannon- 
baU. 

The  momentum  of  such  a  mass,  moving  at  such  a  speed,  is 
difficult  to  conceive.  It  would  amount  to  a  force  equivalent 
to  the  aggregate  force  of  a  number  of  cannon-balls  equal  to 
one  fourth  of  its  own  weight 

The  consideration  of  the  great  damage  done  to  the  rail- 
way, as  well  as  to  the  rolling  stock,  by  these  extreme 
speeds,  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  gratification  which  such 
wondrous  performances  naturally  excite.    The  fracture  and 
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wear  of  rails  is  augmented  in  a  very  high  ratio  with  the 
speed ;  so  likewise  is  the  wear  of  all  parts  of  the  vehicles 
most  affected,  such  as  wheels,  axles,  &c 

I  have  shown  that,  at  the  speed  we  have  here  considered, 
a  driving-wheel,  7  feet  in  diameter,  revolves  5  times  per  se- 
cond; but  the  bearing-wheels  of  carriages,  waggons,  and 
vans  are  in  general  onlj  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  sometimes 
even  less.  Now,  if  a  wheel  of  7  feet  in  diameter  revolve  5 
times  per  second,  a  wheel  3  feet  in  diameter,  proceeding  at 
the  same  speed,  must  revolve  verj  nearly  12  times  per 
second. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  action  which  must  take  place  upon 
all  the  wheels  of  the  vehicles  composing  each  express  train. 

The  expense  attending  such  extreme  speed  is  not,  however, 
limited  to  the  cost  which  attends  the  trains  themselves  to 
which  this  motion  is  imparted.  The  whole  traffic  of  the 
road  is  more  or  less  affected  hj  it.  All  other  trains  must 
be  hurried  forward  to  get  out  of  the  waj  of  the  express 
train,  or  detained  in  sidings  to  wait  for  its  passage. 

From  these  causes  goods  trains,  which  need  not  and  ought 
not  to  move  at  a  speed  of  more  than  16  or  18,  are  frequently 
compelled  to  be  driven  at  30  miles  an  hour  and  upwards. 
Their  average  speed  is  made  up  by  undue  speed  when  in 
motion,  for  the  time  lost  waiting  in  sidings  for  the  progress 
of  express  trains. 

The  damage  done  to  the  road  by  these  causes  is  not 
merely  that  which  arises  from  the  undue  speed  which  must 
occasionally  be  given  to  heavy  goods  trains ;  great  damage 
is  also  done  by  the  frequent  stoppages  of  such  trains. 
When  they  are  stopped,  their  momentum  must  be  spent 
upon  the  rails ;  and  when  they  are  put  in  motion  after- 
wards, and  momentum  imparted  to  them,  the  reaction  pro- 
duced by  their  driving-wheels  on  the  rails  is  another  cause 
of  most  injurious  wear  and  tear. 
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Railway  directors  and  managers  are  deeply  sensible  of 
the  great  damage  sustained  bj  the  property  under  their 
care  in  consequence  of  these  circumstances^  and  frequent 
murmurs  and  remonstrances  are  heard  upon  the  subject. 
The  public,  however,  appear  to  be  too  exigent  to  be  sue* 
cessfuUy  resisted.  I  have  no  doubt,  from  long  and  careful 
practical  investigation  into  the  effects  produced  by  the  action 
of  engines  and  carriages  on  railways,  that  the  damage 
sustained  directly  and  indirectly  by  railway  proprietors  in 
consequence  of  express  trains  moving  at  this  extraordinary 
speed,  is  far  greater  than  any  profits  derivable  from  such 
trains  can  cover ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that, 
considered  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  railway  pro- 
prietors would  be  fully  justified,  either  in  laying  a  much 
higher  rate  of  fare  upon  express  trains,  or,  which  would  be 
much  more  advisable  and  more  consistent  with  their  own 
interests,  suppressing  them  altogether. 

The  injurious  efiects  proceeding  from  these  causes  would 
Jiave  been  considerably  less,  if  in  the  original  construction  of 
railways  sufficient  width  had  been  left  in  the  .bridges,  tunnels, 
and  other  works  of  art,  for  an  additional  line  of  rails.  If 
this  additional  line  of  rails  had  been  reserved  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  merchandise  traffic  and  the  third-class 
passenger  trains,  with  proper  sidings,  the  main  line,  which 
now  performs  the  entire  work  of  the  railway,  being  re- 
served for  the  fast  passenger  traffic,  less  inconvenience  and 
injury  would  have  arisen  to  the  railway  property,  and  much 
more  expedition^  punctuality,  and  safety  have  been  ensured 
to  the  travelling  public. 

We  must  not  dismiss  the  subject  of  express  trains  without 
noticing  the  danger  of  which  they  are  productive.  In  rail- 
way traffic,  the  entire  stream  of  transport  ought  to  proceed 
as  much  as  possible  with  an  uniform  speed,  so  that  one  part 
should  be  not  liable  to  overtake  another.     The  greater  the 
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difference  of  velocitj  of  the  different  objects  of  transport 
moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  on  the  same  rails,  the 
greater  is  the  danger  of  collision ;  and  the  consequences  of 
collision  are  dangerous  in  the  exact  proportion  of  the  dif- 
ference of  yelocities  of  the  bodies  which  strike  each  other. 
These  causes  of  danger  and  injury  are  augmented  to  the 
highest  conceivable  degree  by  the  express  trains.  These 
trains  move  with  an  enormous  and  exceptional  speed.  Col- 
lision becomes  inevitable  unless  a  warning  be  sent  along  the 
line  to  clear  the  way.  Nor  is  it  always  practicable,  even 
with  the  warning,  to  avert  it. 

An  engine  attached  to  a  goods  train,  for  example,  becomes 
lamed  between  two  stations.  It  is  necessary  to  send  on  to 
the  adjacent  station  for  help,  and  notice  must  be  sent  back 
to  stop  the  following  train.  This  notice  may  in  general  be 
rendered  effectual  to  trains  moving  at  ordinary  speeds,  but 
an  express  train,  moving  at  the  usual  rate  of  such  trains, 
cannot  safely  pull  up  except  within  a  considerable  distance. 
The  chances,  therefore,  of  an  express  train  running  into  a* 
disabled  train  upon  the  road  are  very  considerable. 

The  use  of  the  electric  telegraph  diminishes  this  danger ; 
but  to  give  notice  by  the  telegraph  a  message  must  be  sent 
to  the  nearest  station,  which  may  be  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

It  is  not  without  regret  that  one  would  discourage  the 
ardour  for  improvement  produced  by  wholesome  competition ; 
but  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  regulate  our  progress 
with  discretion,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  safety 
of  the  public  is  not  less  to  be  considered  than  expedition  of 
travelling. 

The  public,  in  general,  concerns  itself  very  little  with  the 
question  of  safety.  The  traveller  who  desires  to  reach  a 
distant  point  with  speed,  is  seldom  so  well  informed  as  to 
be  enabled  to  appreciate  the  degree  of  danger  which  must 
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attend  the  attainment  of  his  object ;  and  it  is  necessarj  that 
those  who  hare  the  control  and  management  of  railways,  and 
who  alone  are  competent  to  appreciate  the  danger,  should 
resist  this  tendency  in  the  public,  which  would  impel  the 
conductors  of  railways  into  a  course  attended  with  serious 
damage  and  loss  to  railway  proprietors,  and  with  no  smaU 
danger  to  the  travelling  public 
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CHAP.  XL 

GOODS   TBAFFIC. 

The  transport  of  merchandise  is  the  branch  of  railway 
business  on  the  due  improvement  and  cultivation  of  which 
the  ultimate  and  durable  success  of  these  vast  enterprises, 
and  the  extent  of  their  public  utility,  will  mainly  depend : 
yet  it  is  a  branch  which  has  been  hitherto  comparatively 
neglected.  The  briUiant  and  unexpected  results  of  the 
business  in  passenger  traffic  have  not  unnaturally  dazzled 
the  public,  and  engrossed  the  attention  of  proprietors,  di- 
rectors, and  managers.  Nothing  has  been  neglected  which 
could  contribute  to '  the  extension  of  this  branch  of  trans- 
port, and  it  may  even  be  questioned  whether  the  great 
expenses  which  have  been  entailed  on  railway  establishments 
in  a£fording  the  unexampled  accommodation  of  extreme  speed 
and  frequency  of  departure  have  been  or  can  be  adequately 
repaid  by  any  practicable  extension  of  the  traffic. 

The  transport  of  goods,  though  presenting  less  striking 
phenomena,  is  attended  with  not  less  benefit  to  the  country, 
and  may  soon,  if  duly  cultivated,  become  the  source  of  even 
more  permanent  and  extensive  profits  to  the  railway  esta- 
blishments. But  to  realise  these,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
this  branch  of  the  business  should  receive  a  more  profound 
study  on  the  part  of  railway  managers  than  has  hitherto 
been  bestowed  upon  it.  The  transport  of  goods  is  subject  to 
more  various  and  difficult  conditions  than  that  of  passengers. 
If  frequency  of  departure  and  extreme  speed  are  not  so  impe- 
ratively demanded  for  it,  the  accommodation  of  the  tariff,  so 
as  to  render  the  transport  compatible  with  the  commerciai 
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conditions  of  the  local  markets,  is  a  subject  out  of  which 
arise  numerous  and  difficult  questions  for  solution ;  and  on  the 
solution  of  these  questions,  and  on  the  due  regulation  and 
graduation  of  the  goods  tariff,  will  depend  altogether  the 
eltent  and  the  success  of  this  important  branch  of  railway 
business. 

The  official  reports  of  the  railway  commissioners  and 
directors,  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  as  they  are  with  re- 
ference to  the  passenger  traffic,  are  much  more  so  relative 
to  the  traffic  in  merchandise.  If  we  have  not  all  the  neces- 
sary details  of  the  passenger  traffic,  we  are  at  least  informed 
of  the  number  of  each  class  booked,  the  gross  receipts,  and 
the  average  tariff  supplying  data  by  which  we  have  been 
enabled  to  approximate  to  those  statistical  details  relating  to 
the  transport  which  ought  to  have  been  supplied  by  direct 
and  accurate  records.  We  are  not  able,  however,  to  do  even 
this  with  reference  to  the  goods  traffic.  The  reports  in 
general  supply  no  information  relative  to  this  branch  of 
railway  business,  except  the  receipts,  and  even  these  are 
given  in  a  lumped  sum,  in  which  is  included  the  revenue 
which  proceeds  from  a  variety  of  objects  not  properly  included 
under  the  head  of  merchandise,  such  as  mails,  parcels,  private 
carriages,  &c. 

To  supply  a  complete  analysis  of  the  goods  business,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  possess  the  following  data* 

1st.  The  quantity  of  each  class  of  goods  booked,  T. 

2ndly.  Their  mileage,  t 

3dly.  The  number  and  description  of  vehicles  employed  in 
their  transport,  W. 

4th.  The  mileage  of  these  vehicles,  w. 

By  comparing  the  first  and  second,  we  should  obtain  the 
average  distance  which  each  unit  of  each  class  of  traffic  is 
carried.  This  would  be  done  by  dividing  the  number  ex- 
pressed by  tf  or  the  mileage,  by  the  number  expressed  by 
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Bj  comparing  the  second  with  the  fourth,  we  should 
obtain  the  average  load  carried  by  each  vehicle.  This  would 
be  done  bj  dividing  the  number  expressed  bj  t  bj  the 

number  expressed  hjw: —  (-). 

By  comparing  the  third  and  fourth,  we  should  obtain  the 
average  distance  run  by  each  vehicle  of  transport  This 
would  be  done  by  dividing  the  number  expressed  by  to  by 

the  number  expressed  by  W  :  —  (^)- 

In  this  way,  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  movement 
of  each  class  of  goods  traffic  could  be  inferred  from  simple 
and  clear  data,  which  might  be  easily  recorded. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  classify  the  merchandise,  first, 
according  to  the  description  of  vehicle  in  which  it  is  trans- 
ported ;  and,  secondly,  according  to  its  tariff. 

Special  vehicles  are  appropriated  to  different  descriptions 
of  goods,  as  has  been  already  explained ;  and,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  cost  of  the  transport  of  each  class  of  goods,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  keep  a  separate  mileage  account  not 
only  of  each  class  of  traffic,  but  of  each  class  of  vehicle  ap- 
propriated to  its  transport.  The  average  load  carried  by 
each  vehicle  would  be  determined  by  a  comparison  of  these 
mileages ;  and  upon  this  average  load  would  depend,  as  will 
be  explained  hereafter,  the  cost  of  the  transport. 

No  general  data  of  this  kind,  or  any  other  data  from 
which  they  can  be  inferred,  are  supplied  in  the  railway  re- 
ports. Reports  somewhat  more  detailed,  however,  appeared 
in  the  returns  published  by  the  railway  commissioners  for 
the  two  years  ending  June  30.  1846,  and  June  30. 1847 ;  but, 
owing  to  the  discrepancies  which  appear  in  the  returns  of 
different  companies,  and  to  the  different  senses  in  which  they 
use  the  same  terms,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  deduce  any 
general  inferences  from  them.  I  have,  however,  computed 
from  these  returns  the  quantity  of  goods  and  live  stock,  and 
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their  total  mileage,  for  the  twelve  months  ending  Jnne  30. 
1847,  which  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table :  — 


Tabular  Analtsu  of  the  Quantity  of  Ooodi  and  Live  Stock  Traffic 
on   the   Railways  of  the  United   Kingdom  for  Twelve   Months 
ending  June  SO.  1 847. 

Merchandise 

Cattle 

Sheep        ... 

Pigs  and  Calres 

Denomination. 

Quantity  or  Nomber. 

Mileage. 

Tons 

Number 

Do. 

Do. 

16,460,599 

584,287 

2,509,529 

615,214 

370,138,271 
17,692,210 
82,096,451 
34,242,281 

From  this  we  can  infer  the  average  daily  mileage,  the 
average  distance  over  which  each  unit  of  transport  was 
carried,  and  the  average  number  of  such  units  daily  booked. 
These  are  exhibited  iu  the  following  table :  — 


Tabulae  Analysis  of  the  daily  TraflSc  in  Goods,  and  of  the  Distance  | 

carried  on  the    Railways   of  the   United   Kingd 

om  for   Twelve 

Months  ending  June  30.  1847. 

Average  Number 

Average 

Average  Distance 

of  Udiu  booked 

daily 

travelled  per  Unit 

daily. 

Mileage. 

booked. 

MiU*, 

Merchandise     -    tons 

45,097 

1,014,077 

22-5 

Cattle  •       -    number 

1,600 

48.471 

303 

Sheep  -       -         „ 

6,875 

224,922 

32-7 

Pigs  and  calves    „ 

1,685 

93,813 

55-7 

=! 

The  result  of  this  table  will  be  as  unexpected  as  were 
those  obtained  by  analogous  calculations  with  respect  to  the 
passenger  traffic.  The  average  distance  through  which  mer- 
chandise was  transported,  22^  miles,  is  much  less  than  might 
have  been  expected,  or  than  would  have  taken  place  under  the 
operation  of  a  properly  graduated  tariff.  It  is  evident  from 
this,  that  the  tariff  is  prohibitory  for  a  greater  average 
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distance  than  about  20  miles.  It  would  be  interesting,  if 
we  possessed  the  requisite  data,  to  applj  a  like  investigation 
to  the  various  classes  of  merchandise,  so  as  to  ascertain  what 
classes  are  transported  to  the  greatest  distances;  but  the 
reports  supply  us  with  no  data  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  curious,  also,  that  the  pigs  and  calves  are  transported 
to  an  average  distance  so  much  greater  than  the  cattle  and 
sheep. 

As  we  have  already  observed  with  respect  to  the  traffic 
in  passengers,  the  average  distances  which  the  goods  were 
transported  is  found  to  varj,  within  very  wide  limits,  on 
different  lines  of  railway.  I  give,  in  the  following  table,  the 
results  of  a  calculation  made  upon  the  returns  for  eleven  dif- 
ferent railways,  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30. 
1847,  showing  the  average  distances  which  each  ton  of  goods 
was  transported  on  the  several  lines  therein  mentioned  in 
that  year. 


Tabular  Analysis  of  the  average  Distances  which  each  Ton  of  Goods 
was  transported  on  the  under-mentioned  Railways,  during  the 
Twelve  Months  ending  June  30.  1847. 


Name  of  Railway. 


London  and  North- Western    - 
Great  Western       -         -         -         - 
Midland        .         .         .         .         - 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
London  and  Cambridge 
London  and  Colchester  .         -         . 
Bristol  and  Birmingham 
I>ondon  and  South- Western    - 
York  and  Newcastle       .         .         . 
York  and  North  Midland 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
All  the  remaining  lines 

Totals  and  averages    - 


Tom  of 
Goodf. 


1,411,080 
371,327 

1,195,177 
156,930 
286,463 
83,364 
254,038 
148,415 

1,847,689 
446.181 
597,262 

9,712,673 


Total  Mileage. 


98,428,462 
19,007,395 
37,626,074 

12,493,632 

3,172,898 

8,809,052 

7,023,005 

29,436,800 

12,134,231 

17,974,432 

120,687,965 


16,460,599  370,138,271 


Average 

Dliuinee 

currted 

per  Tod. 


69-75 

5118 

31-48 

21-37 

52-9 

38-10 

34-69 

47-39 

15-97 

27-19 

30  09 

12  32 


22-50 
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Although  we  possess  no  data  bj  which  we  can  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  goods  booked  for  any  period  of  long  dura- 
tion, nor  even  any  direct  record  of  the  mileage  of  the  goods 
traffic,  we  can  nevertheless  approximate  to  the  latter  by 
combining  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  receipts  with  the 
average  tariff  per  ton  per  mile.  By  subducting  the  esti- 
mated revenue  proceeding  from  mails,  parcels,  carriages,  and 
horses,  from  the  gross  totals  given  in  the  official  returns 
for  them  and  the  goods,  we  obtain  approximate  estimates 
of  the  revenue  proceeding  from  goods.  It  appears  also 
that,  the  average  tariff  being  taken  at  1»67  d.  per  ton  per 
mile,  the  annual  and  average  daily  mileage  of  the  goods  for 
the  six  years  and  a  half  ending  December  1848  was  as 
follows :  — 


Tabular   Analysis  of  the   Goods  Traffic  on  the  Railways  of  the  . 
United  Kingdom  during  the  Six  Years  and  a  Half  ending  De- 
cember 31.  1848. 

Twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1843  - 

1844  - 

1845  - 
1846- 

1847  - 

1848  - 
Six  months  ending  Dec.   31.    1848  • 

Total  Mileage. 

Average  dailj 
Mileage. 

161,865,276 
185.239,340 
262,600,039 
338,674,622 
409.392,412 
530,983,310 
309,118,238 

443,466 

507.477 

719,452 

927,876 

1,121,623 

1,454,749 

1,693,798 

Not  possessing  any  return  of  the  quantity  of  goods  booked, 
we  are  unable  to  ascertain  the  average  distances  over  which 
each  ton  was  transported  in  each  successive  year. 

The  comparative  rates  of  increase  of  the  passenger  and 
goods  traffic  for  the  last  six  years  and  a  half  are  exhibited 
in  the  following  table : — 
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Table  showing  the  eomparative  Rates  at  which  the  aTerage  daily 
Traffic  in  Passengers  and  Goods  has  augmented  on  the  Railways 
of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  Sis  Years  and  a  Half  ending 
December  31.  1848. 


Twelve  month!  ending  June  80. 1844 

„  1845 

„  1846 

1W7 
It  II  1 948 

Six  month*   ending  Dec.  31.    1848 


Toul  InensM  on  th* 

avfiaap  daily  MUmm 
•ri»4V.3. 


183.974 
406.946 
1.148.912 
1.170,106 
1.449|556 
14131  |S94 


OvodM. 

64,011 

a7».966 

484.410 

678.0ii7 

li01 1.28.1 

1|350,332 


IncTMMid  PereantaK* 
on  the  aTanyv  dalii 


n-H 

14- 
21 
21 
24 

27- 


•0 
■1 
■3 
■0 
•7 


iitdt. 
14-4 
62-3 
109-1 
lM-0 
2280 
282-0 


The  results  of  this  table  are  perhaps  more  striking  than 
any  of  the  various  calculations  which  we  have  hitherto 
deduced  from  the  statistical  data  of  railways.  It  appears 
from  these,  that  while  the  passenger  traffic,  during  the  period 
of  six  years  and  a  half  previous  to  Dec.  31.  1848,  increased 
scarcely  28  per  cent.,  the  goods  traffic  was  augmented  282 
per  cent,  the  increase  in  the  traffic  of  merchandise  being 
thus  tenfold  that  of  passengers. 

It  will  be  also  observed,  that  in  the  year  1847  compared 
with  1846,  while  no  increase  took  place  on  the  passenger 
traffic,  there  was  an  increase  of  44  per  cent,  on  the  goods 
traffic 

If  a  proper  record  had  been  kept  of  the  mileage  of  the 
various  classes  of  the  goods-carrying  stock,  we  should  have 
been  able,  by  a  comparison  of  this  with  the  mileage  of  the 
goods  themselves,  to  infer  with  accuracy  the  average  amount 
of  useful  load  carried  by  each  class  of  vehicle  ;  but  no  such 
mileage  having  been  observed  or  recorded,  we  are  forced  to 
accept  the  best  estimates,  rough  and  approximate  as  they 
are,  which  can  be  obtained. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  Capt.  Huish,  by  exten* 
sive  observations  made  on  the  goods  traffic  of  the  North- 
Western  Railway,  has  found  that  the  average  loads  of  the 
goods  waggons  which  arrive  at  and  depart  from  the  chief 
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Station  of  that  railway  is  2^  tons.  K,  in  the  absence  of  more 
accurate  returns,  we  adopt  this  as  the  general  estimate  of  the 
average  loads  of  the  goods  waggons,  we  can  deduce  their 
average  mileage  bj  dividing  the  mileage  of  the  goods  them- 
selves by  2^. 

It  appears  also,  as  we  have  shown  in  Chap.  YI.,  from  the 
report  of  Capt.  Huish,  that  the  average  number  of  waggons 
forming  a  goods  train  on  the  North- Western  lines  of  railway 
is  26.  But  it  is  probable,  from  the  very  active  traffic  of 
these  lines,  that  this  is  above  the  general  average.  We 
shall  therefore  take  the  average  number  of  waggons  com- 
posing a  goods  train,  upon  the  average  of  all  the  English 
railways,  at  22. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  exhibited  the  mileage  of  the 
goods-carrying  stock  and  that  of  the  goods  engines,  cal- 
culating each  approzimatively  in  this  manner:  — 


TabdI'AR  Analysis  showing  the  Total  daily  Mileage  of  the  Goods 
Waggons  and  of  the  Goods  Engines  on  the  English  Railways  for 
Six  Years  and  a  Half  ending  December  31.  1848. 


Twelre  months  ending  June  30.  1843  - 

1844- 
1845- 
1846- 
1847- 
1848  - 

Sli   months  ending   Dec.  31.    1848  - 


n 

» 


*> 

f> 
n 


ToUl  dailv 

Mileage  or 

Good*  Waggons. 


197,096 
255,544 
319,756 
412,388 
498,500 
6^,556 
752,796 


ToUl  dally 

Mileage  of 

Goods  Enfines. 

8,959 
11,615 
14,535 
18,745 
22,659 
29,389 
34,218 


Thus  it  appears  that  the  distances  travelled  daily  by  the 
goods  trains  on  the  English  railways  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1848,  amounted  to  nearly  once  and  a  half  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  globe. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  this  enormous  amount  of 
transport  of  merchandise,  as  executed  by  steam  on  railways, 
with  the  amount  of  horse  power  which  would  be  necessary 
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to  perform  the  same  service,  were  it  practicable,  bj  waggons 
and  common  roads. 

The  experience  of  carriers  shows  that  in  waggon  trans- 
port, a  horse  must  be  allowed  for  each  ton  of  goods  trans- 
ported, and  that  with  this  power  a  waggon  may  travel  about 
20  miles  a  day.  The  number  of  horses,  therefore,  requisite 
to  execute  a  given  traffic,  will  be  found  bj  dividing  the 
dailj  mileage  of  the  tons  of  goods  bj  20.  Taking,  therefore^ 
the  daily  mileage  of  the  goods  for  the  six  months  ending 
31st  December,  1848,  we  find  that  to  execute  it  by  horse 
power  in  waggons,  with  a  speed  of  about  3  miles  an  hour, 
would  require  the  employment  of  84,689  horses. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  progressive  increase  of  the  goods 
traffic  with  the  progressive  development  of  the  railways 
during  the  last  seven  years,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have 
done  with  relation  to  the  passenger  traffic  in  the  last  Chapter. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  given,  in  the  second  column, 
as  before,  the  length  of  railway  which  was  under  traffic  in 
each  successive  year ;  and,  in  the  third  column,  the  average 
number  of  tons  of  goods  per  mile  transported  upon  it,  the 
numbers  in  this  column  being  obtained  by  dividing  the 
total  mileage  of  the  goods  by  the  number  of  miles  of  railway 
open. 


Tabular  Comparisok  of  the  progressive  Development  of  the  Rail- 
ways of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  Movement  of  Goods  upon 
them  during  the  Six  Years  and  a  Half  ending  December  SI.  1848. 


Twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1 843 

1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 

Six  months   ending   Dec.   31.   1848 


n 


n 


»> 


>» 


n 


MilM 

Op6D. 


1857 
1953 
2148 
2441 
3036 
3816 
5007 


Number 

of  Tool 

carried 

per  Mile. 


238 
260 
335 
381 
370 
382 
338 


5| 


9-25 
28-80 
13-75 

3-25 


2-90 
11-50 
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The  goods  traffic  therefore,  in  common  with  the  passenger 
traffic,  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  development  of 
the  railways.  It  appears  by  table  p.  183-4.  that  the  pas- 
senger traffic  per  mile  continued  to  increase  until  June 
1846,  but  a  decrease  was  manifested  in  the  year  ending 
June  1847.  The  same  result  is  obtained  on  the  goods. 
In  the  case  of  the  goods,  however,  there  was  again  a  relative 
increase  in  the  twelve  months  ending  June  1848,  while  there 
was  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  same  year  in  the  relative 
amount  of  passenger  traffic 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  follows  that  neither  the  traffic  in 
passengers  nor  goods  has  kept  pace  with  the  development  of 
the  railways,  but  that  the  relative  falling  off  in  the  passenger 
business  has  been  greater  than  that  of  the  goods  ;  while  the 
absolute  increase  of  the  amount  of  goods  business,  without 
reference  to  the  length  of  railway  open,  has  been  tenfold 
that  of  passenger  business. 

To  give  a  complete  analysis  of  the  traffic,  whether  in 
passengers  or  in  goods,  on  any  system  of  railways,  it  is  not 
enough,  however  useful  it  may  be  in  itself,  to  give  general 
averages,  either  in  reference  to  a  given  period  of  time,  as  a 
year,  or  in  reference  to  the  entire  eartent  of  the  line  or  lines. 
The  traffic  is  not  only  distributed  unequally  with  relation  to 
time,  but  also  with  relation  to  space.  The  quantity  executed 
in  different  months  is  different,  and  the  quantity  carried  on 
different  sections  of  the  line  still  more  so.  Complete  returns 
would  supply  us  with  data  by  which  we  could  exhibit  the 
variation  in  the  quantity  of  traffic  at  different  epochs,  and 
on  different  sections  of  the  line;  but  none  of  the  returns 
published  by  the  English  railways,  which  are  accessible  to 
us,  supply  the  means  of  doing  this.  As  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  observe,  the  reports  of  foreign  railways  are  much 
more  ample  and  explicit ;  and  illustrations  of  the  variation  to 
which  the  traffic  is  subject,  in  passengers  and  goods,  in  the 
different  months  of  the  year,  and  upon  the  different  sections 
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of  the  lines  on  some  foreign  railways,  will  be  found  in 
succeeding  Chapters. 

The  statistical  reports  of  the  railway  commissioners  for 
1847  are,  however,  sufficiently  ample  to  enable  us  to  deduce 
from  them  the  average  daily  mileage  of  the  goods  traffic  on 
several  of  the  principal  railways,  so  as  to  afford  some  degree 
of  comparison  of  the  relative  prevalence  of  the  traffic  in 
merchandise  on  different  parts  of  the  network  of  railways 
whicb  overspread  the  country.  In  the  following  table  I 
have  given,  in  the  first  column,  the  length  of  the  railways 
open,  therein  named ;  in  the  second,  the  average  daily 
mileage  of  the  tons  of  goods  carried  upon  them ;  and  in  the 
third,  the  average  quantity  per  mile  on  each  line  of  railway. 


TiBULAB.  Am ALTSI8  showii)^  the  vrertige  daily  Mileage  of  Tons  of 
Goods,  and  the  average  Number  of  Tons  carried  daily  per  Mile, 
on  the  under- mentioned  Railways  during  the  Twelve  Months  ending 
June  30.  1847. 


London  and  North- Western  - 
Great  Western     -         -         -         - 
Midland       ..... 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
LondonwdCambridge  1  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
London  and  Colchester  J 
Bristol  and  Birmingham 
London  and  South -Western  - 
York  and  Newcastle      .         ^         . 
York  and  North  Midland      . 
I^neashire  and  Yorkshire 
All  the  remaining  lines 


Number 

ATerage 

of  Milei 

daily 

open. 

Mikage. 

428 

269,639 

245 

52,075 

283 

103,085 

135 

9,187 

182 

42,919 

85 

24,132 

190 

19,241 

229 

80,651 

175 

33,244 

108 

49,240 

976 

330,650 

Average 

Number  of 

Tons  car. 

ried  daily 

per  Mile 


631 

212 

364 

68 

235 

283 
101 
352 
190 
456 
338 


1 


From  this  tahle  it  follows,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
that  the  proportion  of  traffic  in  goods  to  the  length  of  the 
lines  open  is  extremely  variable;  on  the  London  and 
Brighton  the  traffic  being  at  the  rate  of  only  68  tons  per 
mile,  while  on  the  London  and  North- Western  it  is  631. 
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The  immense  activitj  of  the  traffic  on  the  English  rail- 
ways, and  the  extent  to  which  it  affords  employment  to  in- 
dustry, may  be  in  some  degree  calculated  from  the  following 
statement  of  the  number  and  class  of  persons  in  the  employ- 
ment of  one  company  alone,  the  North- Western  :  — 

Secretaries  .            -            ...  3 

General  managers    .            .            .            .  l 

Superintendents       .            -            -            .  s 

Resident  engineers  .            -            -            .  s 

Clerks          .             ....  966 

Police  constables     ....  701 

Engineers  and  stokers          ...  733 

Porters        .....  3»054 

Artificers     .....  S,S47 

Labourers    .....  1,453 


10,966 


The  number  of  horses  employed  in  the  local  delivery  of 
goods  is  612,  and  the  number  of  vans  256. 

This,  however,  is  independent  of  the  goods  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Pickford  and  Chaplin,  the  former  of  whom  em* 
ployed  nearly  800  clerks  and  porters,  400  horses,  and  upwards 
of  150  vehicles. 

This  company  possesses  438  miles  of  railway,  and  supplies 
the  locomotive  power  for  about  200  miles  more.  It  there- 
fore employs  about  23  persons  per  mile  of  its  own  lines. 
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THE  EXPENSES. 

The  tendency  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  is  to  render  the 
cost  of  production  more  and  more  independent  of  the  quan- 
tity of  the  article  produced.  In  the  infancy  of  industry 
the  application  of  labour  is  simple,  and  the  quantity  of 
production  is  always  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  labour  itself. 
The  knitter  who  produces  in  ten  hours  a  pair  of  stockings, 
with  the  consumption  of  a  certain  weight  of  thread,  will 
produce  two  pair  of  stockings  in  twenty  hours,  with  the  con- 
sumption of  double  the  quantity  of  thread ;  three  pair  in  thirty 
hours,  with  the  consumption  of  three  times  the  quantity  of 
thread,  and  so  on ;  and  the  cost  of  the  stockings  produced, 
representing  the  wages  of  the  labour  and  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material,  will  be  in  the  exact  proportion  of  these,  and  will, 
consequently,  be  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  number  of  pairs 
which  have  been  made.  Thus  three  pairs  will  cost  pre- 
cisely three  times,  ten  pair  ten  times,  and  one  hundred 
pair  one  hundred  times  as  much  as  one  pair,  and  so  on. 

But  as  the  art  improves,  and  the  demand  for  stockings 
becomes  more  extensive,  invention  is  stimulated,  and  a 
machine  is  contrived  and  constructed,  by  which  the  labour 
of  the  knitter  is  exchanged  for  that  of  the  weaver,  and  the 
number  of  pairs  of  stockings  which  can  be  produced  by  the 
same  expenditure  of  labour  is  largely  multiplied.  Their 
cost,  therefore,  so  far  as  depends  on  the  consumption  of 
labour,  is  proportionally  diminished.  But  this  advantage  la 
purchased  by  a  large  expenditure,  preparatory  to  the  fa- 
brication, in  the  construction  and  purchase  of  the  stocking- 
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loom.  Bj  this  loom  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pairs 
of  stockings  will  be  fabricated ;  and  the  cost  of  the  loom, 
being  divided  among  so  enormous  a  number  of  articles, 
almost  vanishes  from  the  price  of  any  single  one. 

Another  step  in  the  progress  of  invention  supersedes  the 
weaver  himself.  A  power-loom  is  invented,  by  which  the 
process  of  weaving  is  completed,  independently  of  manual 
labour,  by  an  engine  deriving  its  motion  directly  from  some 
physical  agent,  such  as  steam  or  water. 

As  another  striking  example  of  this  principle,  we  may 
refer  to  the  book  now  in  the  hand  of  the  reader. 

In  the  infancy  of  literature  books  were  multiplied  by 
copyists,  and  their  cost  was  in  the  exact  proportion  of  their 
number.  One  hundred  copies  of  a  book  like  this  would  have 
cost  precisely  one  hundred  times  the  price  at  which  a  single 
copy  could  be  procured.  Moveable  types  were  invented,  and 
now  a  larger  amount  of  preparatory  labour  and  machinery 
is  employed,  before  the  production  of  even  a  single  copy  can 
take  place ;  but  when  the  types  are  set  and  the  printing- 
press  ready  to  work,  five  hundred  or  one  thousand  copies 
can  be  produced  at  a  less  expense  than  would  previously  have 
been  incurred  in  the  production  of  a  single  copy. 

The  ultimate  point  of  perfection  to  which  this  progress 
tends,  is  to  render  the  cost  of  production  of  each  individual 
article  precisely  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  quantity 
produced.  This  is,  however,  a  limit  to  which  it  is  probable 
improvement  can  never  actually  attain ;  and  the  cost  of 
production  of  the  objects  of  industry,  at  present,  may  al- 
ways be  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  is 
quite  independent  of  the  number  of  articles  produced,  and 
being,  therefore,  equally  divided  among  them,  will  render 
one  element  of  their  price  precisely  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  number ;  but  still  there  will  be  another  component, 
which,  depending  on  the  direct  application  of  manual  or 
other  labour,  and  on  the  immediate  consumption  of  raw 
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material,  will  be  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  number  of  articles 
produced.  The  greater  the  perfection  to  which  art  attains, 
the  greater  will  be  the  former  and  the  less  the  latter  part  of 
the  cost.  In  the  case  of  the  power-loom  above  mentioned, 
the  second  element  of  price  is  reduced  to  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material,  labour  being  very  nearly  if  not  altogether  su- 
perseded. 

These  principles  are  illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  by 
the  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  transport 
within  the  last  century. 

Before  the  construction  of  roads,  the  transport  of  persons 
and  goods  on  pack-horses  was  a  simple  application  of  labour, 
and  the  cost  of  transport  was  in  the  direct  ratio  of  th<$ 
quantity.  Roads  were  then  constructed,  and  wheel-car- 
riages employed.  By  the  preparatory  cost  thus  incurred, 
transport  was  so  facilitated,  that  the  same  labour  was  enabled 
to  accomplish  a  multiplied  quantity  of  it.  The  cost  of  the 
roads  and  the  improved  carriages  being  divided  among  the 
increased  quantity  of  transport,  gave  an  element  of  its  cost, 
which  was  inversely  as  its  quantity ;  but  still  the  labour  of 
traction  remained  simple,  and  was  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the 
quantity  of  locomotion  effected. 

A  further  improvement  produced  the  railway  and  the 
locomotive  engine.  Here  an  expense  of  an  immense  amount 
is  incurred  before  a  single  object  can  be  transported.  Ex- 
tensive lines  of  road,  attended  by  works  of  art  of  prodigious 
magnitude  and  cost,  are  formed.  Large  buildings  are  pro- 
vided for  stations,  and,  in  fine,  a  stock  of  engines  and 
carriages  is  fabricated.  All  these  expenses  are  incurred 
preparatory  to  locomotion,  and  must  be  divided  among  the 
quantity  of  transport  executed.  Indeed,  the  mere  labour  or 
expenditure  of  mechanical  power  necessary  to  transport  the 
objects  of  traffic  from  point  to  point  along  the  road  forms 
the  most  insignificant  item  of  the  entire  cost ;  and  this  item 
alone  is  in  the  direct  proportion  of  the  quantity  of  transport. 

L 
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We  should  not,  therefore,  be  far  from  the  truth,  if  we 
stated  that  this  great  improyement  in  the  art  has  reduced 
the  cost  of  transport  in  a  ratio  which  is  very  nearly  the 
inverse  of  the  quantity  of  transport  executed. 

When  the  question  was  agitated  which  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  uniform  system  of  postage,  the  public  was 
startled  by  the  paradox  that  the  transmission  of  a  letter  or 
despatch  was  attended  with  the  same  cost,  whether  it  were 
expedited  ten  miles  or  five  hundred. 

Nevertheless  it  was  demonstrated,  by  the  plainest  prin- 
ciples of  arithmetic,  that  the  difference  of  expense  was  a 
sum  so  utterly  evanescent  in  amount,  as  to  confer  practical 
truth  on  the  principle  on  which  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  rate  of  postage  was  claimed.  In  a  word,  it  was  made 
manifest  that  the  cost  of  transmission  of  letters  was  practi- 
cally independent  of  the  distance  to  which  they  were  con- 
veyed. 

If  any  one  should  maintain  that  the  same  principle  equaUy 
prevails  in  railway  transport,  he  would  certainly  commit  an 
error  ;  but  any  one  who  should  affirm  that  such  a  principle 
had  no  application  at  all  in  this  case,  would  commit  a  scarcely 
less  grave  one. 

The  transmission  of  letters  and  despatches  differs  from  the 
transmission  of  persons  and  goods  only  in  the  weight  of  the 
objects  carried.  In  the  one  case  and  in  the  other  there  is  a 
part  of  the  cost  attending  the  transmission,  which  is  quite 
independent  of  the  expenses  of  transport  properly  so  called, 
limiting  the  term  transport  to  the  mere  locomotion  or  trans- 
lation of  the  person  or  object  from  place  to  place. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  letters,  the  part  of  the  expense  which 
is  independent  of  the  mere  cost  of  conveyance,  bears  so  im- 
mense a  proportion  to  the  whole,  that  the  latter  may  be 
wholly  disregarded. 

In  the  case  of  the  transport  of  persons  and  goods  this  is 
not  80,  but  nevertheless,  even  in  this  case,  there  is  an  item 
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of  the  expenses  which  has  no  reference  to  the  cost  of  loco- 
motion, and  which  is  therefore  the  same  whether  the  person 
or  thing  transported  be  carried  ten  miles  or  five  hundred 
miles.  This  item  of  expense,  to  whatever  it  may  be  related, 
is  therefore  independent  of  the  distance,  and  is  chargeable 
equally  on  objects  transmitted  to  great  or  small  distances. 

An  analysis  of  the  past  expenses  of  a  railway  may  have 
two  objects, — retrospective  and  prospective. 

Considered  retrospectively,  its  purpose  can  only  be  the 
adjustment  of  accounts,  an  object  which  has  no  relation  to 
our  present  purpose. 

Ck)nsidered  prospectively,  such  an  analysis  has  the  most 
important  purposes. 

1st  It  supplies  the  grounds  of  an  estimate  of  future  ex- 
penses. 

2nd.  It  supplies  the  basis  of  a  future  tariff. 
To  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  future  expenses  of  a  railway 
is  easy,  provided  the  expenses  of  past  years  properly  classi- 
fied be  known.  If  the  circumstances  of  the  traffic  remain 
the  same,  the  expenses  must  necessarily  also  remain  unal- 
tered ;  and  the  actual  amount  expended  in  the  past  year  may 
be  transferred  unchanged  into  the  estimate  of  the  coming 
year. 

But  if  the  circumstances  of  the  traffic,  or  the  extent  of 
line  to  be  worked,  be  changed,  then  modifications  must  be 
made  in  the  estimates  for  each  branch  of  the  service,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  anticipated  change  in  the  traffic. 

But  the  analysis  required  for  the  second  purpose  above 
mentioned,  to  supply  the  basis  of  a  tariff,  must  be  one  of  n 
much  more  elaborate  and  a  very  different  sort  For  this 
purpose  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  be  informed  of  the  gross 
sums  expended  under  the  usual  heads  of  expenditure,  such 
as  direction  and  management,  way  and  works,  locomotive 
power,  &c.  It  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain,* with  some 
degree  of  precision,  the  expense  which  has  attended  in  past 
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years  the  transport  of  each  class  of  traffic,  such  expenses 
being  obviously  the  first  condition  upon  which  a  tariff  can 
be  based. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  tariff  may  be  constructed 
so  as  to  produce  a  gross  amount  of  receipts  greater  than  the 
gross  amount  of  expenses,  and  thus  on  the  whole  to  yield 
an  annual  profit  to  the  enterprise  ;  and  yet  that  such  tariff 
may  be  one  most  unjust  towards  those  who  employ  the 
railway,  and  most  disadvantageous  to  those  who  own  it.  It 
is  not  enough  that  the  tariff  produce  on  the  whole  an  annual 
balance  in  favour  of  the  railway.  It  is  indispensable  that 
such  a  balance  should  be  produced  independently  on  each 
class  of  objects  transported.  Thus  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  total  receipts  may  exceed  the  expenses,  while  the 
receipts  arising  from  any  one  or  two  classes  of  objects  of 
transport  may  fall  considerably  short  of  the  expenses  at- 
tending these  branches.  In  such  a  case  the  profit  realised 
by  the  railway  would  result  from  a  balance  of  profit  and 
loss,  of  the  profit  on  one  class  of  transport  more  than  oblite- 
rating the  loss  on  another. 

Such  a  result  would  arise  either  from  the  exaction  of  a 
tariff,  in  which  some  objects  would  be  overtaxed,  while 
others  would  be  underrated,  or  by  the  railway  undertaking 
to  transport  objects  incapable  of  bearing  the  expenses  of 
carriage. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  to  obtain  from  the  investigation 
of  the  past  expenses  the  conditions  which  ought  to  deter- 
mine a  future  tariff,  it  is  necessary,  not  only  to  classify  the 
expenses  under  the  usual  heads  already  mentioned,  but  to 
dissect  each  branch  of  expenditure,  so  as  to  ascertain  the 
share  which  each  class  of  traffic  has  had  in  producing  it 

Although  it  may  be  true  that,  in  the  formation  of  a  tariff, 
it  may  not  be  expedient  in  all  cases  to  exact  from  the 
various  objects  of  traffic  the  same  proportion  of  profit,  yet 
it  may  be  affirmed,  that  it  never  Can  be  right,  as  a  permanent 
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measure^  to  transport  any  object  of  traffic  at  a  loss.  Now, 
how  can  it  be  known  whether  a  railwaj  transport  this  or 
that  class  of  traffic  at  a  loss,  or  not,  unless  the  proportion  of 
expenses  caused  by  such  class  of  traffic  is  known  ? 

Again,  the  gross  profits  of  a  railway,  like  all  other  com- 
mercial enterprises,  being  made  up  of  a  large  aggregate  of 
small  profits,  it  will  happen  that  the  amount  of  the  gross 
profits  may  be  increased  by  the  diminution  of  the  small 
profits.  Thus,  for  example,  the  total  profits  derivable  from 
passengers  may  be  greatly  augmented  by  diminishing  the 
profit  derivable  on  each  single  passenger.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain point  at  which  the  profit  per  passenger  may  be  fixed,  so 
as  to  afford  a  maximum  of  aggregate  profit.  Above  that 
point,  though  the  profit  per  passenger  will  be  augmented, 
the  aggregate  profit  will  be  diminished,  because  the  number 
of  passengers  carried  will  be  diminished  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  the  profit  per  passenger  is  augmented.  Below  that 
pointy  on  the  other  hand,  the  profit  per  passenger  will  be 
diminished  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  is  augmented,  and  there  will  be  again  a  diminution 
of  the  aggregate  profits.  The  skill  of  the  administration  is 
evinced  by  so  adjusting  the  tariff  as  to  hit  this  nice  point ; 
but  how  can  such  an  adjustment  be  effected,  unless  it  be 
previously  known  what  the  transport  of  each  passenger  costs  ? 

like  observations  will  be  applicable  to  every  other  class  of 
objects  transported ;  and  it  is  evidently  indispensable  to  the 
good  management  of  a  railway  establishment,  that  those  who 
direct  it  should  be  in  possession  of  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
actual  cost  of  the  transport  of  each  class  of  traffic. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  this  knowledge  can  only  be 
possessed  for  past  years,  and  that  for  these  it  is  a  matter  of 
difficult  and  intricate  calculation.  It  may  be  further  ob- 
jected, that,  even  when  obtained,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
cost  of  such  transport  for  coming  years  will  be  the  same  as 
for  past  years,  since  the  change  in  the  quantity  and  pro- 
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portion  of  the  various  classes  of  trafiSc  maj  change  the  cost 
of  their  respective  transport 

This  is  true ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  the  knowledge  de* 
rived  from  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  past  experience  of 
railway  traffic  supplies  means  of  approximation  more  or  less 
close  to  the  cost  of  the  future  transport.  In  short,  such 
data  enable  the  managers  of  a  railway  to  make  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  traffic  for  each  successive  year  sufficiently 
accurate  for  practical  guidance,  and  certainly  accurate 
enough  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  tariff  which  would 
produce  the  irregularities  and  inequalities  above  referred  to. 

But  these,  important  as  they  are,  form  but  a  small  part  of 
the  advantages  resulting  from  an  accurate  analysis  of  the 
expenses.  Such  an  analysis  alone  will  supply  the  data 
necessary  for  all  ameliorations  in  the  organisation  of  the 
management  of  the  traffic.  For  example,  if  it  be  desired  to 
ascertain  whether  it  be  advantageous  to  attract  increased 
traffic  to  the  railway,  by  multiplying  the  departures  or  in- 
creasing the  number  of  trains,  a  question  of  a  delicate  and 
difficult  nature  arises.  By  multiplying  the  departures,  though 
the  traffic  will  be  augmented,  the  load  drawn  by  each  engine 
will  diminish  as  well  as  the  load  borne  by  each  vehicle.  The 
proportion  of  the  profitable  to  the  dead  weight  will  be  dimi- 
nished, not  only  as  regards  the  engine,  but  also  as  regards 
the  vehicles  of  transport. 

By  diminishing,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  de- 
partures, the  quantity  of  traffic  carried  will  be  diminished ; 
but  the  quantity  drawn  by  each  engine  and  borne  by  each 
vehicle  of  transport  will  be  augmented.  On  the  one  side,  a 
gain  is  obtained  by  the  increased  amount  of  traffic ;  on  the 
other,  a  gain  is  obtained  by  the  increased  ratio  of  the  pro- 
fitable load  to  the  dead  weght.  Between  these  two  a  balance 
must  be  ascertained.  The  point  must  be  established  at 
which  the  multiplication  or  the  diminution  of  the  trains 
ought  to  stop.    Now  this  cannot  be  accomplished  unless 
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those  who  have  the  control  of  the  railway  are  in  a  condition 
to  say  what  the  cost  of  each  object  of  traffic  is  when  the 
trains  are  multiplied,  and  what  the  reduced  cost  is  when 
thej  are  diminished.  In  one  case,  the  gain  will  be  found  by 
subducting  the  increased  cost  of  the  diminished  loads  of  the 
more  numerous  trains  from  the  augmented  results  of  the  in- 
creased traffic.  In  the  other  case,  the  profit  will  be  esti- 
mated by  subducting  the  diminished  cost  of  the  increased 
loads  of  the  less  multiplied  trains  from  the  diminished  results 
of  the  lesser  traffic. 

Such  instances  might  be  multiplied  without  end. 

The  reader  who  has  not  been  intimately  conversant  with 
railway  affairs,  will  probably  be  startled  at  being  told  that, 
important  as  such  an  investigation  is,  it  has  never  been 
attempted  by  the  managers  of  English  railways.  We  are 
indebted,  however,  to  some  foreign  engineers  and  economists 
for  inquiries  on  this  subject. 

The  Belgian  railways  more  especially,  being  organised 
and  worked  by  the  government  of  that  country,  and  the  most 
minute  details  of  their  expenditure  being  made  public,  have 
supplied  valuable  data  for  such  inquiry.  M.  Belpaire,  one 
of  the  engineers  connected  with  the  department  of  public 
works,  has  made  an  investigation  of  this  kind,  based  upon 
the  detailed  accounts  of  the  Belgian  railways  for  1844. 
This  inquiry,  which  is  full  of  valuable  suggestions,  has  been 
published  by  order  of  the  Belgian  government. 

M.  JuUien,  of  the  Paris  and  Orleans  Railway,  has  also 
published  a  series  of  papers  on  the  distribution  of  the  ex- 
penses of  a  railway  in  the  '*  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,** 
and  other  periodicals. 

M.  Teisserenc,  central  commissary  of  government  in  the 
French  railway  department ;  M.  Prestat,  railway  commissary 
of  the  French  government ;  and  M.  Legoyt,  of  the  statistical 
bureau  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  France,  have  seve- 
rally contributed,  in  various  essays,  to  this  investigation ; 
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but,  80  far  as  I  am  informed,  nothing  has  been  done  or 
written  in  England  on  this  subject. 

I  have  therefore  thought  it  would  be  useful  to  devote  a 
large  space  to  the  present  analysis. 

The  problem  which  I  propose,  then,  for  solution,  is  to  as- 
certain the  connection  between  the  expenses  incurred  by  a 
railway  establishment  and  the  services  which  such  railway 
establishment  performs  for  the  public  ;  in  other  words,  how 
much  of  such  sum  expended  by  the  company  ought  to  be  de- 
bited to  this  or  that  object  of  traffic. 

The  remoteness  of  several  of  the  expenses  from  the  ser- 
vices to  which  they  are  ultimately  conducive,  renders  such 
an  inquiry  difficult,  and  the  distribution  of  the  expenses  may 
be  in  some  cases  more  or  less  arbitrary;  but  still  the 
problem  admits  of  a  solution  sufficiently  definite  for  practical 
purposes. 

If  only  one  sort  of  objects  were  transported  upon  a  rail- 
way, and  all  the  units  of  that  sort  were  transported  over  the 
same  distance,  and  carried  with  the  same  speed,  then  the 
distribution  of  the  expenses  among  the  traffic  would  have  no 
difficulty,  however  complicated  these  expenses  might  be;  for 
we  should  only  have  to  take  them  in  the  gross,  and  to  divide 
their  aggregate  by  the  number  of  units  of  traffic  transported. 
Such  a  division  would  be  strictly  and  evidently  applicable, 
inasmuch  as  precisely  the  same  service  would  have  been 
performed  towards  each  unit  transported. 

But  suppose  that  the  objects  transported,  though  all  of 
the  same  kind,  are  carried  over  different  distances,  some  being 
carried  only  one  mile,  and  some  n  hundred,  we  have  im- 
mediately a  serious  cause  of  difference  of  cost.  It  will 
presently  appear  that  the  cost  of  transporting  an  object  a 
hundred  miles  is  by  no  means  one  hundred  times  the  cost  of 
transporting  an  object  one  mile.  In  apportioning  the  ex- 
penses, therefore,  it  would  be  necessary  to  classify  the  objects 
according  to  the  distances  to  which  they  are  transported^ 
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and  to  charge  the  expenses  upon  them  in  a  ratio  to  be  deter- 
mined hj  the  influence  which  difference  of  distance  produces 
in  the  expenses  of  executing  the  transport. 

But  let  us  next  suppose  that  the  objects  transported, 
though  of  the  same  kind,  require  to  be  carried  with  different 
speeds.  In  this  case  they  must  be  again  divided  into  classes, 
inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  transport  for  the  same  distance 
augments  with  the  speed. 

Let  us  further  suppose  that  the  objects  transported  are 
not  of  the  same  kind,  and,  consequentlj,  that  they  require 
different  sorts  of  vehicles.  Thu^  suppose  thej  consist  of 
passengers  and  merchandise,  all  the  merchandise,  however, 
being  still  of  the  same  kind,  and  all  the  passengers  de- 
manding the  same  accommodation.  It  will  then  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  two  separate  descriptions  of  carriage  ;  one 
adapted  to  the  passengers,  the  other  to  the  goods.  The  loads 
transported  by  these  carriages  will  necessarily  be  different, 
and  their  transport  will  be  attended  with  different  expenses. 

In  fine,  let  us  imagine  that  the  passengers  to  be  trans- 
ported consist  of  different  classes,  requiring  different  accom- 
modation :  some  demanding  a  luxurious  carriage  and  a 
superabundance  of  room,  a  few  only  being  carried  in  each 
vehicle ;  another  class  requiring  less  accommodation  and 
less  luxury,  and  being  content  to  be  stowed  in  greater 
number  in  each  carriage ;  and  a  third  class  being  contented 
to  be  crowded  together  in  a  sort  of  covered  van  ;  and  even  a 
fourth  class  demanding  still  less  accommodation. 

Add  to  this,  that  these  various  classes  may  demand  dif- 
ferent speeds,  and  require  to  be  transported  to  very  different 
average  distances,  and  it  will  become  apparent  how  very 
different  will  be  the  expense  which  their  transport  will 
necessarily  occasion  to  the  enterprise  of  the  railway. 

The  same  observations  are  applicable  to  the  merchandise, 
some  species  of  goods  requiring  to  be  carefully  arranged  in 
covered  vans,  others  promiscuously  packed  together,  while 
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Others  again,  8uch  as  minerals  and  the  like,  may  be  thrown 
into  open  waggons;  different  species  of  merchandise  re- 
quiring very  different  vehicles,  different  care  of  transport, 
and  producing  different  expenses. 

Live  stock  presents  another  variety  of  transport,  re- 
quiring another  form  of  vehicle,  and  attended  with  another 
class  and  degree  of  expense. 

The  problem,  then,  which  is  presented  for  solution,  is  to 
determine  the  proportion  according  to  which  the  compli- 
cated expenses  of  a  railway  establishment,  many  of  which 
are  so  remote  from  these  several  services  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  institute  any  relation  or  connection  between  them, 
can  be  charged  respectively  upon  the  various  objects  of 
transport 

The  first  step  towards  the  solution  of  this  problem  will 
obviously  be  to  make  a  classification  of  the  expenses.  The 
basis  of  such  a  classification  is  supplied  by  the  analysis  of 
railway  business  which  has  been  developed  in  the  preceding 
chapters.     The  expenses  may  then  be  classed  as  follows : 

1st.  The  general  direction  and  management  of  the  es- 
tablishment. 

2d.  The  maintenance  of  the  way  and  works. 

3d.  The  maintenance  of  the  locomotive  power. 

4th.  The  carrying  expenses. 

5th.  The  station  expenses. 

Let  us  then  consider  successively  how  these  several  classes 
of  expenses  are  related  to  the  service  of  transport. 

But  first  it  may  be  observed  in  general  that  the  most 
immediate  relation  between  the  operation  of  transport  and 
the  machinery  of  a  railway,  is  that  which  exists  between  the 
object  transported  and  the  vehicle  which  carries  it.  For 
each  class  of  traffic  there  is  a  special  vehicle.  Thus  there  is 
a  special  class  of  vehicle  appropriated  to  the  first-class  pas- 
sengers, another  to  the  second-class  passengers,  a  third  to  the 
third-class  passengers.    Again,  there  is  a  special  vehicle  ap- 
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propriated  to  the  transport  of  horses ;  another  to  the  trans- 
port of  private  carriages.  Vans  are  built,  and  internallj 
constructed  in  a  manner  to  be  suitable  for  the  transport  of 
passengers'  baggage;  others  are  appropriated  to  the  trans- 
port of  parcels. 

In  the  goods  department,  in  like  manner,  there  are  also 
vehicles  of  various  forms  adapted  to  different  kinds  of  goods, 
and  to  live  stock. 

The  relation,  then,  between  the  object  transported  and 
the  vehicle  which  carries  it,  being  obvious  and  fixed,  the 
connection  of  the  expenses  with  the  objects  transported  maj, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  determined  bj  investigating  the 
share  of  the  general  expenses  which  is  produced  bj  the 
transport  of  these  different  classes  of  vehicles;  and  when 
the  cost  of  transporting  anj  of  such  vehicles  per  mile  is 
ascertained,  this  cost  can  be  easilj  distributed,  by  a  simple 
arithmetical  proportion,  between  the  average  amount  of  the 
load  it  carries. 

Thus,  if  we  know 'the  cost  of  transporting  a  first-class 
carriage  a  mile,  and  if  we  also  know  the  average  number  of 
passengers  carried  hj  such  carriage,  then  the  charge  per 
passenger  per  mile  is  the  result  of  an  operation  of  common 
arithmetic. 

We  shall  therefore  consider,  in  the  first  instance^  how  and 
in  what  proportion  each  class  of  expenses  is  chargeable  upon 
the  different  classes  of  vehicles. 

DIRECTION  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

The  department  of  the  direction  and  management  in  the 
organisation  of  a  railway  is  the  executive  government  of 
the  enterprise,  and  has  a  common  relation  with  all  the 
branches  of  the  service.  Its  special  expenses,  therefore, 
might  very  properly  be  charged  primarily  upon  those  se- 
veral branches  in  proportion  to  the  gross  amounts  of  their 
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respective  expenses ;  but  it  will  be  a  more  simple  process, 
and  in  its  ultimate  effects  not  less  equitable,  to  distribute 
these  general  expenses  immediately  among  the  traffic,  by 
the  means  already  explained,  of  the  vehicles  in  which  the 
traffic  is  transported.  If,  then,  we  express  the  general  ex- 
penses of  direction  bj  D,  and  the  total  mileage  of  all  the 
vehicles  of  transport  of  every  kind  by  tn,  then 

D 
m 

will  express  the  share  of  the  expenses  of  direction  and 
management  which  will  fall  per  mile  on  each  vehicle. 

This  share,  as  has  already  been  explained,  must  be  subse- 
quently divided  among  the  average  load  of  profitable  traffic 
which  each  vehicle  carries. 

The  details  of  the  expenses,  which  are  understood  to  be 
included  under  the  direction  and  management,  and  expressed 
by  D,  are  as  follow : — 

Maintenance  and  repair  of  the  offices  and  furniture  of  the 
general  direction. 

Salaries  of  directors,  managers,  secretaries,  clerks,  and 
superintendents,  and  wages  of  all  inferior  agents  and  ser- 
vants employed  in  the  office  of  the  general  direction. 

Printing  and  advertising,  stationery,  and  subscription  to 
journals  for  the  use  of  the  offices. 

Warming  and  lighting. 

Travelling  expenses  of  directors,  managers,  secretaries, 
and,  in  general,  of  all  the  agents  of  the  general  direction. 

In  the  year  1844  these  expenses,  on  the  Belgian  railways, 
were  30,477/.*,  and  the  total  mileage  of  all  the  vehicles  of 
transport  upon  them  was  17,193,658  miles. 

*  It  may  be  necessary  to  state  here  that  the  share  of  the  expenses 
assigned  to  the  several  heads  will  not  be  found  to  correspond  precisely 
with  those  given  in  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  the 
items  being  appropriated  in  the  present  analysis  according  to  a  different 
principle. 
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The  charge  per  mile  upon  each  yehicle  for  direction  and 
management  is,  therefore, 

^=0-426. 


m 

It  is  desirable,  but  very  difficult!^  to  derive  practical  illus- 
trations of  this  calculation  from  the  reports  of  the  English 
railways,  the  meagre  character  of  such  documents  never 
supplying,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  necessary  data. 

By  the  published  report  of  the  North- Western  Railway, 
it  appears  that  the  annual  expenses  for  direction  and  ma- 
nagement have  been  about  32,000/.  No  account  of  the  mile- 
age of  the  carrying  stock  having  been  published,  we  can 
only  estimate  it  by  combining  the  mileage  of  the  traffic,  as 
given  in  Chaps.  X.  and  XI.,  with  the  estimated  average  loads 
of  the  several  classes  of  vehicles. 

Captain  Huish  estimates  the  average  loads  of  the  pas- 
senger-coaches at  7  passengers  for  each  first-class  carriage, 
13  for  each  second-class  carriage,  21  for  each  third-class 
carriage,  and  2^  tons  of  goods  per  waggon.  Assuming 
these  estimates,  and  comparing  them  with  the  total  mileage 
of  these  several  classes  of  traffic,  we  obtain  the  following 
as  the  mileage  of  the  carrying  stock  on  the  North-Westem 
Railway  for  the  twelve  months  ending  30th  June,  1847 : — 

1st  class  passenger-coaches           ...  8,039,049 

Sd  class  passenger-coaches            ...  5,725,411 

3d  class  passenger-coaches            ...  2,568,925 

Goods-waggons  .....  43,745,983 

Total  mileage  of  all  the  vehicles  of  transport    -    60,073,368 

If  the  expenses  of  direction  and  management  be  taken  at 
32,000/:  we  shall  have 
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Bj  comparing  this  result  with  that  obtained  from  the 
Belgian  railways,  we  have  a  striking  example  of  the  effecta 
of  a  great  amount  of  traffic  on  the  cost  of  transport.  In  the 
case  of  the  Belgian  railways,  the  mileage  of  the  vehicles  of 
transport  was  only  a  little  more  than  17  millions;  while  on 
the  North-Western  Railway  this  mileage  was  60  millions. 

While  the  proportion  of  the  mileage  of  the  vehicles  of 
transport  was,  therefore,  greater  on  the  North- Western 
Railway,  in  the  ratio  of  60  to  17,  the  expenses  of  direction 
and  management  were  greater  only  in  the  proportion  of  32 
to  30;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  while  the  share  of 
these  expenses  chargeable  per  mile  on  each  vehicle  on  the 
Belgian  lines  was  nearly  -^.,  the  share  chargeable  on 
vehicles  per  mUe  on  the  North- Western  lines  was  less 
than  ^<L 

In  order  to  be  enabled  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
direction  and  management  of  a  projected  railway,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  determine  some  relation  between  this  class  of 
expenses  and  some  determinate  element  of  the  railway  esta- 
blishment. It  has  been  proposed  to  express  the  expenses  of 
direction  and  management  by  reference  to  the  length  of  the 
line  worked,  by  stating  them  at  so  much  per  mile.  Such 
a  mode  of  estimation  implies  that  every  augmentation  made 
in  the  length  of  the  line  worked  would  cause  a  proportionate 
increase  in  the  expenses  of  direction  and  management. 
Thus,  if  the  annual  expenses  of  management  of  a  railway 
150  miles  in  length  be  30,000/1,  it  would  be  implied  that  the 
same  railway,  having  doubled  its  length,  would  require 
twice  the  number  of  superintending  functionaries,  with 
equal  salaries,  increasing  the  annual  expense  to  60,000/. 

This  is  evidently  a  fallacy.  The  increased  length  will 
add  but  little  to  the  expense  of  management,  certainly  infi- 
nitely less  than  the  proportion  of  the  increase. 

It  would  be  desirable,  by  comparing  the  expenses  of 
management  of  the  various  railways  in  operation  with  their 
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respective  lengths^  the  mileage  upon  them,  and  other  elements 
of  their  expenses,  to  ascertain  with  which  of  these  the 
expenses  of  direction  have  a  determinate  relation ;  but,  un- 
fortunatelj,  the  discrepancy  which  prevails  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  published  accounts  of  the  different  railways  are 
made  up,  precludes  the  possibility  of  such  a  comparison.  The 
same  general  terms,  used  in  different  accounts,  have  different 
meanings,  and  as  no  details  are  given  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover what  items  are  understood  to  be  included  under  the 
same  nominal  heads. 

Thus  direction  and  management  in  the  accounts  of  one 
railway,  will  include  certain  items  of  expense  which,  in  the 
accounts  of  other  railways,  are  transferred  to  other  heads. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  for  introducing  uniformity 
into  railway  accounts.  Without  such  uniformity  it  will  be 
impossible  to  compare,  with  any  degree  of  precision,  the 
working  of  any  one  railway  with  the  working  of  any  other 
railway,  or  to  draw  general  conclusions  entitled  to  any 
degree  of  confidence. 

I  find  that  not  only  the  different  statements  of  different 
railways  vary  from  each  other  in  the  signification  attached  to 
the  same  terms,  but  even  in  successive  half-yearly  reports  of 
the  same  railway,  the  same  heads  of  expense  do  not  include 
the  same  items. 

For  all  purposes  of  a  general  nature,  such  reports  are 
utterly  useless. 

The  expenses  of  direction  and  management  are  probably 
determined  by  the  total  amount  of  traffic,  rather  than  by 
any  other  element  in  the  working  of  a  railway.  They  vary 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  enterprise.  When  large  dividends 
are  declared,  proprietors  are  disposed  to  be  liberal  to  the 
superior  class  of  functionaries ;  the  higher  officers  are  more 
munificently  paid,  and  their  number  less  restricted.  How- 
ever, this  branch  of  the  expenses  depends  so  much  on  local 
circumstances,  and  on  conditions  so  peculiar  to  each  indi- 
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Yidual  enterprise,  that  no  general  or  constant  relation  be- 
tween it  and  the  other  elements  of  their  organisation  pro- 
bably exists. 


THE  WAT  AND  WORKS. 

The  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  the  waj  and  works 
consist  of  two  parts,  distinct  from  each  other  and  depending 
on  different  causes. 

1st.  Those  which  are  appropriated  to  the  repair  of  the 

wear  and  damage  produced  hj  time  and  the  vicissitudes 

of  weather,  independently  of  all  action  of  the  traffic,  or 

use  of  the  road,  properlj  speaking. 

2ndl7.  Those  which  are  appropriated  to  the  repairs  of  the 

wear  and  damage,  produced  hj  the  action  of  the  rolling 

stock  and  the  traffic  upon  the  road,  independentlj  of 

anj  effects  of  time  or  the  vicissitudes  of  weather. 

In  railway  accounts  generally,  the  stations,  the  depots 

for  carriages  and  engines,  as  well  as  workshops  for  the 

repair  of  the  rolling  stock,  are  included  under  this  head  of 

the  maintenance  of  the  waj.     It  must  however  be  dearly 

understood  that  thej  are  here  excluded,  being  assigned  to 

other  heads.     The  maintenance  of  the  stations,  properlj  so 

called,  is  carried  to   the  account  of  the  expenses  of  the 

stations ;  the  maintenance  of  workshops  for  the  repair  of  the 

vehicles  of  transport  is  brought  to  the  account  of  the  carrying 

department ;  and  the  maintenance  of  the  engine  stables  and 

shops  is  brought  to  the  account  of  the  locomotive  department. 

The  maintenance  of  the  way,  therefore,  must  be  here 

understood  to  be  limited  to  the  repairs  of  the  road,  and 

the  works  of  art  upon  it  and  accessory  to  it  exclusively. 

That  portion  of  the  expenses  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
repairs  of  the  class  of  damage  and  wear  produced  by  time 
and  weather,  independently  of  the  action  of  the  traffic, 
includes  the  repairs  of  the  slopes,  of  cuttings  and  embank- 
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ments,  of  the  substructure  of  the  road^  consisting  of  ballasting 
and  drains,  of  the  renewal  of  the  sleepers,  which  perish  onlj 
bj  time  and  weather,  and  are  not  affected  by  the  rolling 
stock ;  also  the  repairs  of  bridges,  tunnels,  and  viaducts ;  the 
repairs  of  gates  and  fences,  and,  in  a  word,  of  all  the  appen- 
dages and  accessories  of  the  road. 

The  second  head  of  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
waj,  which  is  altogether  independent  of  time  and  weather, 
and  depending  exclusivelj  on  the  traffic,  includes  the  iron 
work  of  the  road,  comprising  the  rails,  chairs,  and  fastenings. 
These  owe  their  wear  and  deterioration  entirely  to  the  me- 
chanical effect  of  the  rolling  stock  upon  them. 

The  first  class  of  these  expenses  consists  of  the  following 
particulars. 

1st.  Repairs  of  the  substructure  of  the  road,  and  works  of 

art. 
2ndl7.  Salaries  and  wages  of  superintendents  and  the 

police  of  the  road. 
Sdlj.  Materials  consumed  in  such  repairs  and  superin- 
tendence. 
These  expenses  being  independent  of  the  traffic,  are,  like 
those  of  the  direction  and  management,  related  in  common  to 
all  branches  of  the  business  of  a  railway,  and  may  be,  for  the 
same  reasons,  primarily  distributed  among  the  vehicles  of 
transport,  in  proportion  to  their  mileage,  and  subsequently 
among  the  traffic  which  they  carry. 

Let  the  total  amount  of  these  expenses  be  expressed  by 
W;  we  shall  then  have,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  the  expenses  of  direction  and  management,  the  share 
chargeable  per  mile  on  each  vehicle  of  transport,  which  will 
be  expressed  by 

W 
m 

On  the  Belgian  railways  the  expenses  designated  by  W 
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amounted  in  1844  to  68,3482.    The  share  of  these  charges 
per  mile  on  each  vehicle  was  therefore 

being  verj  nearly  Id.  per  mile  on  each  vehicle. 

An  examination  of  the  annual  expenses  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  way  on  some  of  the  railways^  might  create  an 
impression  that  the  expenses  which  we  have  here  affirmed 
to  be  independent  of  the  traffic,  have  nevertheless  some 
dependence  upon  it;  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  found,  by 
oomparing  these  expenses  for  several  years  after  a  railway 
has  been  opened,  that  they  go  on  augmenting  while  the 
traffic  also  increases.  We  should,  however,  in  this  case  be 
wrong  in  ascribing  the  one  increase  to  the  other,  as  will  be 
made  manifest  by  comparing  the  expenses  of  maintenance 
with  the  traffic,  after  the  road  has  been  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  in  operation.  It  has  been  already  explained  in 
Chap.  III.,  that  for  a  certain  time  after  any  railway  has  com- 
menced work,  the  embankments  are  in  a  state  of  progressive 
consolidation,  which  is  accelerated  under  the  pressure  of  the 
rolling  stock.  Tiiis  produces  a  constant  source  of  expense 
from  the  readjustment  of  the  rails,  and  ballasting  which  it 
occasions.  The  slopes,  also,  until  they  are  carpeted  with 
vegetation,  are  more  apt  to  slip,  and  all  accidental  defects  in 
the  road  and  works  are  developed. 

These  expenses,  however,  which  are  naturally  enough 
brought  to  the  current  account  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
road,  must,  strictly  speaking,  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
expenses  of  constructing  the  road. 

A  correct  estimate  of  the  current  expenses  of  maintenance 
can  only  be  obtained  after  the  road  has  been  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  in  operation  to  have  become  permanently 
consolidated. 
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From  a  comparison  of  half-jearlj  accounts  of  the  North- 
western Railway,  the  annual  expenses  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  waj  appear  to  have  heen  in  round  numbers  76,000/. 

Taking  the  mileage  of  the  vehicles  of  transport  as  already 

given,  we  have  then 

£ 
W  75,000         ^  ^ 

m  =  60,073,368  =  ^^^^  =  ^'^^ 

We  find  here  again  an  example  of  the  diminished  charge 
produced  by  the  circumstance  of  the  traffic  being  increased 
in  a  much  larger  ratio  than  the  expenses. 

While  the  expenses  of  maintenance  on  the  North- Western 
Railway  exceed  those  of  the  Belgian  in  the  ratio  of  75  to  68, 
the  traffic  estimated  by  the  mileage  of  the  vehicles  on  the 
North- Western  is  greater  than  on  the  Belgian  lines,  in  the 
ratio  of  60  to  17.  We  accordingly  find  that  while  a  charge 
of  \d.  per  mile  must  be  exacted  from  each  yehicle,  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  maintenance  on  the  Belgian  lines,  -^q^.  are 
sufficient  on  the  North- Western  lines. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  second  class  of  expenses  of  main- 
tenance above  mentioned,  which  depend  on  the  action  of  the 
traffic* 

These  consist  of  the  wear  of  the  rails,  chairs,  and  sleepers, 
and  may  again  be  subdivided  into  two  classes,  in  reference 
to  the  periods  at  which  the  necessity  for  expenditure  arises. 

The  action  of  the  traffic  produces  from  time  to  time 
fracture  and  displacement  of  the  rails,  chairs,  and  fastenings. 

These  repairs  are  made  from  year  to  year;  but  besides 
these,  as  has  been  already  explained  in  Chap.  III.,  the  action 
of  the  traffic  produces  a  gradual  abrasion  of  the  rails,  by 
wluch  they  lose  weight  slowly  from  year  to  year,  and  in 
consequence  of  which,  at  certain  distant  intervals,  the  entire 
iron-work  of  the  road  must  be  reconstructed.  The  expenses 
of  this  reconstruction  are  provided  for,  as  has  been  already 
explained,  by  an  annual  reserve  fund,  which  constitutes, 
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therefore,  a  part  of  the  current  expenses  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  wsLj, 

The  total  expenses  arising  from  the  wear  of  the  iron-work 
of  the  road  bj  the  rolling  stock  maj  be  ascribed  to  the 
operation  of  three  distinct  agents :  — 

1st.  The  engines  and  tenders. 

2dly.  The  vehicles  of  transport. 

3dlj.  The  load  carried  bj  each  vehicle. 

An  elaborate  investigation,  based  upon  an  extensive  series 
of  experiments,  has  been  made  on  the  Belgian  railways,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  the  share  which  each  of  these  agents  has 
in  producing  the  wear  of  the  road.  The  result  of  this  in- 
quiry, which  has  been  already  referred  to  in  Chap.  FV.,  is, 
that  for  every  myriam^tre  of  distance  run  by  the  rolling 
stock,  a  wear  was  produced,  occasioning  expenses  at  the 
following  rates :  — 

9^  centimes  for  each  engine  and  tender. 

1 1  centime  for  each  vehicle  of  transport. 
^  centime  for  each  ton  of  load. 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Belgian  engi- 
neers that  these  figures  are  almost  exactly  proportional  to 
the  weights  of  the  objects  which  produced  the  wear. 

Thus,  an  engine  and  tender,  with  its  complement  of  fuel 
and  water,  would  weigh  nearly  30  tons,  and  the  average 
weight  of  a  vehicle  of  transport  would  be  about  3  tons.  The 
above  figures  are  in  the  ratio  of  30,  3,  and  1.  If,  then,  a  ton 
weight,  placed  in  a  vehicle  of  transport,  produce  a  certain 
expense  for  wear  and  tear  of  rails,  the  vehicle  itself  weighing 
3  tons  will  produce  three  times  such  expense,  and  the  engine 
and  tender,  weighing  about  30  tons,  will  produce  thir^  times 
the  same  expense. 

The  distribution,  therefore,  of  these  expenses,  which  has 
occasioned  so  elaborate  an  investigation,  is,  as  might  natu- 
rally have  been  expected,  determined  by  the  proportionate 
weights  of  the  objects  producing  the  wear. 
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It  was  found  hj  the  result  of  the  Belgian  experiments, 
that  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  annual  expense  for  the 
muntenance  and  repair  of  the  road  represented  that  portion 
which  was  due  to  the  fracture  of  rails,  chairs,  and  pins. 

Let  the  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
iron-work  of  the  road  due  to  the  operation  of  the  engine  and 
tender,  taken  collectively,  be  expressed  by  W. 

Let  the  share  of  these  expenses  due  to  the  vehicles  of 
transport,  taken  collectively,  be  expressed  by  W. 

Let  the  remainder  of  these  expenses  which  is  due  to  the 
operation  of  the  loads  carried  by  the  vehicles  of  transport, 
taken  collectively,  be  expressed  by  W^ 

Let  the  average  weight  of  the  engine  and  tender,  with  their 
water  and  fuel,  be  expressed  by  a. 

Let  the  average  weight  of  a  vehicle  of  transport,  without 
its  load,  be  expressed  by  a\ 

Let  the  expenses  of  repairing  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
rails  produced  by  one  ton  weight  rolled  upon  them  be  ex- 
pressed by  X. 

It  will  follow  then,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  if  we 
multiply  the  average  weight  of  an  engine  and  tender,  a,  by 
the  total  mileage  of  the  engines,  which  has  been  already  ex- 
pressed by  e  for  the  passenger  engines,  and  e^  for  the  goods 
engines,  we  shall  obtain  the  number  of  tons  carried  one  mile, 
which  are  equivalent  to  the  weight  and  mileage  of  the  engine 
taken  together.  If  this,  then,  be  multiplied  by  or,  the  expense 
of  the  repairs  of  the  wear  produced  by  one  ton  rolled  one 
mile,  we  shall  have 

W  =  a?  a  (e  +  •) ; 

that  is  so  say,  the  total  expenses  of  the  repairs  due  to  the 
action  of  the  engines  and  tenders  will  be  equivalent  to  the 
cost  of  the  wear  of  one  ton  rolled  one  mile,  multiplied  by  the 
product  of  the  average  weight  of  the  engine  and  tender  by 
their  mileage. 
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In  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  if  the 
product  of  the  average  weight  a'  of  a  vehicle  of  transport, 
and  the  total  mileage  m  of  such  vehicle,  be  multiplied  by  x, 
we  shall  obtain  a  product  which  will  be  equal  to  W^"*;  so 
that 

Finally,  if  t  express  the  total  mileage  of  the  tons  of  load 
carried  by  the  vehicles  of  transport,  we  shall  have 

in  other  words,  the  expenses  of  repairing  the  wear  pro- 
duced by  one  ton  carried  one  mile,  multiplied  by  the  total 
mileage  of  the  load,  will  be  equal  to  the  total  share  of  the 
expenses  due  to  the  loads. 

By  adding  together  the  formulsB  obtained  above  for  the 
three  parts  of  the  expense  of  the  repairs  of  rails  due  to  the 
engines,  carriages,  and  loads,  we  obtain  the  following : 

W'  -f  W  4-  W"  =  «xax(e-fe')-|-a:xa'xm  +  xxt 

Now,  by  this  formula  it  appears  that  if  the  total  cost  of 
the  repairs  be  known,  and  also  the  weights  and  mileage  of 
the  engines,  vehicles  of  transport,  and  load,  we  can,  by  a 
simple  arithmetical  calculation,  obtain  the  expense,  x,  repre- 
senting the  wear  produced  by  one  ton  passing  over  one  mile 
of  the  road.  This  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the 
expenses,  W,  W,  and  W",  by  the  three  products  obtained 
above,  which  are  combined  with  a;  as  a  common  multiplier. 

This  process  gives  the  following  formula :  — 

""  a  x  (e  -f  «')  +  "'  X  ^  HM 
As  a  practical  illustration  of  such  a  calculation  we  will 
take,  as  before,  the  reports  of  the  Belgian  railways  for  1844. 
In  that  year  the  total  estimated  wear  of  the  rails  was  3966iL ; 
so  that  we  have 

W'  +  W''  +  W'  =  3966. 
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It  has  been  alreadj  shown  that 

«  +  e'  =  1,584,532, 
m        =  17,193,658, 

/        =33,105,141, 
a        =30, 
a'        =3. 

Bj  substituting    these  numbers  for   the  corresponding 

letters,  we  obtain  — 

£  d, 

X  =  0-00003  =  0O072. 

This  is  therefore  the  expense  of  repair  per  mile  produced 
bj  a  ton  weight  of  load. 

The  expense  per  mile  produced  by  an  empty  vehicle  of 

transport  will  therefore  be  — 

£  d. 

a'  =  3  X  0-00003  =  000009  =  0-0216. 

In  like  manner,  the  expenses  per  mile,  representing  the 
wear  produced  by  an  engine  and  tender,  will  be  — 

£  £  d. 

a  =  30  X  0-00003  =  0-0009  =  0-216. 

By  substituting  the  above  values  of  x,  a,  a%  e,  e\  m,  and 
ty  in  the  above  formulae,  we  find  -^ 

£ 
W     =  68,348 

W    =    1,426 

W  =    1,547 

W"'  =      993 


W  +  W  -f  W  +  W'  =  72,314 

Thus  we  see  that  the  entire  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  road  under  the  regular  operation  of  the  transport  is  re- 
solved into  four  items,  expressed  respectively  by  ^- 

W,  W,  W,  W' ; 

the  first,  W,  being  that  which  includes  the  expenses  of 
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the  entire  staff  of  engineers,  artisans,  and  labourers  em- 
ployed in  maintaining  the  waj  and  works,  in  repairing  the 
slopes,  embankments,  and  cuttings,  and  the  wear  produced 
by  time  and  the  vicissitudes  of  weather,  on  the  works  of  art 
and  on  the  substructure  of  the  road  ;  the  second,  W^  being 
that  portion  of  the  expenses  produced  bj  the  locomotive 
engines  and  their  tenders  alone,  not  including  that  part  of 
the  action  of  these  machines  which  is  caused  bj  the  load 
which  they  draw ;  the  third,  W,  that  which  is  produced  by 
the  vehicles  of  transport,  including  the  increased  wear  of 
the  locomotive  engine,  which  is  the  consequence  of  drawing 
them;  and,  finally,  yf"\  being  the  increased  expense  due 
to  the  wear  of  the  rails  produced  by  the  weight  of  the 
traffic  itself,  added  to  that  of  the  carriages,  augmenting  also 
the  action  of  the  engine  on  the  road. 

The  first  of  these,  W,  is  obviously  common  to  all  the 
traffic,  and  equally  chargeable  upon  all  the  veliicles  in  which 
it  is  borne,  according  to  their  mileage.  Expressing,  there- 
fore, the  total  mileage  of  all  the  vehicles  of  transport  by  m, 
the  charge  per  mile  on  each  vehicle  for  this  part  of  the 

W 

maintenance  of  the  way  and  works,  will  be  — . 

The  second,  W^,  must  be  brought  to  the  account  of  the 
locomotive  power,  and  charged  in  common  with  it  upon 
the  traffic. 

The  third,  W,  must  be  brought  to  the  account  of  carrying 
stock,  and  distributed  with  the  expenses  of  these  upon  the 
traffic 

The  fourth,  W',  is  a  direct  charge  upon  the  traffic  in  the 
ratio  of  its  weight  and  mileage. 

We  shall  revert  to  these  severally  hereafter. 
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THE   LOCOMOTIVE  POWEK. 

The  expenses  of  the  locomotive  power  may  be  classed  as 
follows :  — 

1.  The  repairs  of  the  locomotive  engines  and  tenders. 

2.  Salaries  and  wages   of   engine-drivers,   stokers,   and 

other  agents,  employed  in  cleaning  and  tending  the 
locomotive  engines  and  tenders. 

3.  Materials  consumed,  such  as  grease,  oil,  coke,  water. 

4.  That  part  of  the  maintenance  of  the  way  which  has 

been  expressed  by  W\ 

Let  us  suppose  that  all  the  engines  and  tenders  used  in 
the  service  of  the  railway  are  moved  over  the  road  through 
the  same  distance  as  that  through  which  they  are  moved  in 
actually  working  the  traffic,  but  that  they  are  so  moved  un- 
accompanied by  any  vehicle  or  object  of  transport;  and  let 
the  expense  of  this  movement  be  estimated.  Let  this  ex- 
pense, with  all  the  other  charges  of  the  locomotive  stock 
enumerated  above,  be  expressed  by  L. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  various  vehicles  in  which  the 
transport  is  carried  are  attached  to  the  locomotives,  but  that 
they  are  empty ;  and  let  the  locomotives  be  imagined  to  draw 
these  empty  vehicles  over  the  same  length  of  the  line  as  that 
over  which  they  are  drawn  in  actually  conveying  the  traffic. 
An  increased  expense  of  locomotive  power  will  thus  be  pro- 
duced, arising  from  the  increased  power  exerted  by  the 
locomotives  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  of  the  vehicles 
which  they  draw.  This  increased  power  will  be  represented 
by  the  augmented  consumption  of  fuel,  oil,  and  grease,  and 
the  augmented  wear  and  tear  of  those  parts  of  the  engines 
which  are  immediately  affected  by  the  resistance.  Let  this 
addition  to  the  expense  of  the  locomotive  power  be  expressed 
byL'. 

Finally,  let  us  suppose  that  the  various  objects  of  transport 
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carried  upon  the  road  are  placed  in  their  respective  vehicles 
and  drawn  hj  the  engines.  A  further  expenditure  of  loco- 
motive power  will  now  take  place,  caused  hj  the  increased 
resistance  to  the  tractive  power  produced  by  the  increased 
weight  drawn,  and  this  increased  resbtance  will  cause  an  in- 
creased consumption  of  fuel,  grease,  and  oil,  and  an  increased 
wear  and  tear  of  those  parts  of  the  engine  which  react  against 
the  resistance.  Let  this  increase  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
locomotive  power  be  expressed  by  'U\ 

Thus  we  see  that  the  total  amount  of  the  expenses  of  the 
locomotive  power  consists  of  three  items,  which  we  have  ex- 
pressed by 

L,  L',  and  L\ 

The  part  of  the  expenses  expressed  by  L'  is  to  be  brought 
to  the  account  of  the  carrying  expenses. 

The  part  expressed  by  I/^  is  to  be  charged  directly  on  the 
objects  of  transport. 

The  expenses  expressed  by  L  are  primarily  chargeable  on 

the  mileage  of  all  the  engines.     Let,  therefore,  the  total 

mileage  of  the  engines  be  found.     We  have  expressed  this 

in  former  chapters  by  e  for  the  passenger  engines,  and  e^  for 

the  goods    engines.     Thus  e  -{'  e^  will  express  this  total 

mileage;  and  if  the  expenses,  L,  be  divided  by  this  total 

mileage,  we  shall  have 

L 

expressing  the  share  of  the  expenses  chargeable  per  mile 
upon  each  engine. 

This  charge  is  now  to  be  transferred  to  and  distributed 
among  the  vehicles  drawn  by  such  engine ;  and  here  a 
further  classification  becomes  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the 
average  number  of  vehicles  drawn  by  the  passenger  engines 
is  different  from  the  average  number  of  vehicles  drawn  by 
the  goods  engines. 
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We  must  then  find  first  the  portion  of  the  expenses  ex- 
pressed bj  L,  which  is  chargeable  to  each  class  of  engines, 
and  then  we  must  distribute  these  charges  respectively 
among  the  mileage  of  the  vehicles  which  these  engines  draw. 

Since  — r->  is  the  expense  per  mile  of  each  engine,  we 

shall  find  the  total  expense  of  the  passenger  engines  by 
multiplying  this  by  their  mileage  e,  and  the  total  expense  of 
the  goods  engines  by  multiplying  the  same  by  the  mileage 
of  the  latter,  e^.  The  total  charge,  therefore,  upon  the 
passenger  engines  will  be  expressed  by 

Lxe  . 

and  the  total  expenses  chargeable  upon  the  goods  engines 
will  be  expressed  by 

Lx/ 

Let  us  now  express  the  total  mileage  of  all  the  vehicles 
drawn  by  passenger  engines  by  m%  and  the  total  mileage  of 
all  the  vehicles  drawn  by  goods  engines  by  m'\  We  shall 
find  the  charge  per  mile  on  each  vehicle  drawn  by  passenger 
engines  by  dividing  the  total  expense  of  the  passenger  en- 
gines by  tn%  and  the  total  expense  chargeable  per  mile  on 
each  vehicle  drawn  by  the  goods  engines  by  dividing  the 
total  expenses  of  these  latter  engines  by  fnf\  . 

It  therefore  follows  that  the  expenses  chargeable  per  mile 
on  the  vehicles  drawn  by  passenger  engines  is 

Le 

and  that  the  expenses  per  mile  chargeable  upon  each  vehicle 
drawn  by  goods  engines  is 

u  2 
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This  charge  must  be  divided  among  the  traffic  carried  by 
these  vehicles  respectively,  in  a  manner  and  proportion 
which  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

There  is  another  mode  by  which  the  cost  of  the  loco- 
motive power  may  be  distributed  among  the  vehicles  of 
transport^  which  will,  in  some  cases,  be  more  conveniently 
applicable  than  that  which  has  just  been  explained. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  average  number  of  vehicles  which 
is  drawn  by  each  class  of  engine  is  ascertained,  and  let 
the  average  number  drawn  by  passenger  engines  be  expressed 
by  Wy  and  the  average  number  drawn  by  goods  engines  be 
expressed  by  «". 

Now  it  is  evident  that  we  shall  distribute  the  expenses  of 
the  passenger  engines  among  the  vehicles  they  draw  simply 
by  dividing  the  expense  of  the  engines  per  mile  by  the 
number  of  vehicles  they  draw.  Thus  it  follows  that  the 
charge  per  mile  for  locomotive  power  on  each  vehicle  com- 
posing a  passenger  train  would  be 

L 

And,  in  the  same  manner,  the  charge  for  locomotive  power 
on  each  vehicle  drawn  by  the  goods  engine. 


It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe  here,  that  in  general 
the  number  of  vehicles  drawn  by  the  engines  respectively, 
here  expressed  by  «'  and  n",  can  only  be  obtained  with 
accuracy  by  first  taking  the  mileage  of  the  engines,  and  then 
the  mileage  of  the  vehicles  they  draw,  and  dividing  the 
latter  by  the  former. 

In  estimating  the  performance  of  a  projected  railway, 
however,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  probable  average 
number  of  carriages  to  be  drawn  by  each  engine  may  be 
obtained  without  previously  estimating  the  mileage  of  the 
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vehicles  of  transport    In  such  case  the  latter  method  of 
calculation  may  be  used,  and  will  be  the  most  simple. 

The  expenses  expressed  hj  L  consist  of  three  items,  which 
it  is  important  to  consider  separately. 

1st  The  actual  cost  of  working  the  engines,  when  moving 
on  the  road  ;  which  cost  is  in  the  direct  proportion 
of  their  mileage. 

2nd.  The  expenses  of  cleaning,  lighting,  and  raising  the 
steam  of  the  engine  preparatory  to  its  work. 

3rd.  The  cost  of  keeping  the  engine  standing  with  its 
steam  up,  either  waiting  for  its  work,  or  being 
maintained  in  reserve  to  meet  the  contingencies  of 
the  road. 

Let  us  call  the  expense  of  working  an  engine  per  mile  L 
Then  the  total  expenses  of  working  the  engines  will  be 
found  bj  multiplying  this  expense,  /,  by  the  total  mileage  of 
the  engines.  The  total  expense  of  the  engines  while  ac- 
tually working  will  therefore  be  expressed  by 

Let  us  express  the  expense  of  cleaning,  lighting,  and 
raising  the  steam  of  an  engine  preparatory  to  work  by  /', 
and  let  the  number  of  engines  cleaned  and  lighted  be  ex- 
pressed by  E'^,  as  in  Chap.  V. 

The  total  expense  of  cleaning,  lighting,  and  steaming  will 
then  be  expressed  by 

Finally,  let  the  cost  per  hour  of  keeping  an  engine  standing 
with  its  steam  up  without  work  be  expressed  by  r\  and  let 
the  number  of  hours  which  engines  have  been  kept  standing 
be  expressed  by  S.  The  total  expenses  of  the  engines  whik 
standing  will  therefore  be  expressed  by 

rs. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  total  expenses,  expressed  in  the 

u  3 
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preceding  paragraph  by  L,  will  be  equal  to  the  aggregate  of 
the  three  expenses  which  have  been  just  explained.  In  other 
words,  we  shall  have 

The  expenses  chargeable  per  mile  for  each  engine  will 
then  be  found  hj  dividing  the  above  total  bj  the  mileage, 
«+^,  which  will  give 


It  appears  from  this  that  the  cost  per  mile  for  driving  a 
train  consists  of  three  parts,  two  of  which  are  in  the  inverse 
proportion  of  the  total  mileage  of  the  engines,  and,  conse* 
quentlj^  that  the  greater  the  proportion  which  this  total 
mileage  shall  bear  to  the  cost  of  cleaning,  lighting,  and 
steaming  the  engines,  and  to  the  cost  of  keeping  them 
standing,  the  less  will  be  these  two  parts  of  the  expense. 

As  on  example  of  the  practical  application  of  this,  we 

shall  take  the  Belgian  railways  for  1844.     In  that  year  the 

expenses  of  the  locomotive  power,  which  we  have  ^pressed 

by  L,  amounted  to  63,454/.,  and  consisted  of  the  following 

items : — 

£ 

Cost  of  working  locomotive  engines  -  •  .    50,044 

Cost  of  lighting,  raising  steam,  and  putting  them  in  train  «       9)688 
Cost  while  standing  with  steam  up  -  -  •       3,722 

63,454 

Hence  we  have  /  x  («  -f-  e')  =  50,044/. ;  and  since  c  -h  c' 
:=  1,584,532,  we  shall  obtain  the  cost  per  mile  of  working 
each  engine :  thus, 

50,044         ^' 
'  ~  1,584,532  -  '  ^^• 

In  like  manner  we  have  /'  x  E'^  =  9,688/. 

By  dividing  this,  therefore,  by  the  number  of  engines 
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which  were  lighted  and  steamed,  and  which  was  23,021,  we 
shall  obtain  the  cost  of  lighting,  steaming,  and  putting  in 
train  each  engine.     This  gives 

^  =  ^1^  =  8  5. 
23,021 

In  the  same  way  we  have  f '  x  S  =  3722.  By  dividing 
this  third  item  bj  the  number  of  hours  which  the  engines 
were  kept  standing,  and  which  was  178,637,  we  shall  find  the 
cost  per  hour  for  each  engine  standing.     This  gives 

To  find  the  share  of  the  expenses  expressed  by  L,  which 
falls  on  each  engine,  we  have  to  divide  the  expenses,  L,  bj 
the  total  mileage  of  the  engines.     This  gives 

e+e'""  1,584,532  ~"^""^^- 

The  average  number  of  vehicles  drawn  in  that  year  by 
passenger  engines  was,  as  we  have  already  shown,  8*26. 
Hence  the  charge  per  mile  upon  each  vehicle  will  be 

n'  (c  +  e')  ""  8-26  "■  ^'^^ 

The  average  number  of  vehicles  drawn  by  each  goods 
engine  was  15*74.  Hence  we  find  the  charge  per  mile  on 
each  vehicle  as  follows :  — 

d, 
L  9-6        ^ 


=  0-61. 


n''  (c  -H  ^)       15-74 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the  charge  per  mile  on  each  vehicle 
forming  the  passenger  trains  was  1*16  «?.;  and  upon  each 
vehicle  composing  the  goods  trains,  was  only  ^^d. 

M   4 
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The  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  locomotive  power,  charge*^ 
able  upon  the  yehicles  of  transport  in  the  same  year,  and 
which  we  have  expressed  hj  JJy  was  1 1,348IL 

This  being  divided  by  the  total  mileage  of  all  the  vehides, 
will  give  the  charge  per  mile  on  each  vehicle.     Thus  we  have 

T/       £  d. 

—  =  0-00066  =  0-158. 

771 

In  like  manner,  the  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  locomotive 
power  which  we  have  expressed  bj  J/%  produced  by  the 
weight  of  the  traffic,  was  4,453/^ ;  and  the  proportion  of  this 
chargeable  per  mile  on  each  ton  of  load  carried,  will  be  found 
by  dividing  this  sum  bj  the  total  mileage  of  the  tons  of  load, 
which  gives 

-        '  =  0-0001345  =  0-0323. 


t        33,105,141 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  respective  amounts  of  the  parts 
of  the  locomotive  expenses  which  we  have  expressed  by  L, 
L',  and  U%  were — 

£ 
L   =63,454, 
L'  =  11,348, 
L"=    4,453,  £ 

L  +  L'  +  L''  =  72,255. 

The  published  reports  of  the  expenditure  of  the  English 
railways  do  not  afford  the  data  necessary  to  enable  us  to  sub- 
divide the  total  expense  of  the  locomotive  power  in  the 
manner  and  proportions  here  explained ;  but  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  parts  expressed  by  L'  and  J/^  are  only  about 
20  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount.  We  shall  therefore  not 
commit  any  considerable  error,  if,  in  taking  a  practical  ex- 
ample from  the  English  railway  reports,  we  divide  the  entire 
amount  of  the  locomotive  expenses  among  the  vehicles  of 
transport,  according  to  their  mileage,  as  we  have  done  with 
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the  general  expenses  of  direction  and  maintenance  of  the 
way. 

More  strict  accuracy  could  certainly  be  obtained  if  we 
possessed  accounts  as  clear  and  full  as  those  of  the  Belgian 
railways ;  but  in  the  absence  of  these  we  must  approximate 
to  the  truth  as  nearly  as  the  data  will  permit  us. 

On  the  London  and  Brighton  railways,  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  31st  December,  1848,  the  expenses  for  loco- 
motive power  amounted  to  56,381/.,  and  the  total  mileage  of 
the  engines  to  1,360,168.    Hence  we  have 

L  =  56,381/., 
e  +  e'zr  1,360,168, 

-_^     =9-96. 

Thus  the  working  cost  of  each  engine  was  10c/.  a  mile. 
To  compare  the  results  obtained  upon  the  Belgian  railways 
with  this,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  expense  ex- 
pressed here  by  L  is  the  whole  expense  of  the  locomotive 
power,  and  includes,  therefore,  all  the  expenses  expressed  by 
L,  L',  and  JJ'  in  the  case  of  the  Belgian  lines.  It  will  there- 
fore be  necessary  to  divide  the  expense  L  -f  L'  -f  L"  far 
the  Belgian  lines,  by  «  +  e,  for  the  same  lines,  in  order  to 
compare  the  two  results.    This  gives, 

L-hL-4-L-^    79,255    ^  ^^^  ^  f^^ 

e  +  e'  1,584,532 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  working  expense  of  the 
engines  on  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway,  was  16i^0  per 
cent,  less  than  on  the  Belgian  lines. 

The  reports  do  not  supply  us  with  the  data  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  average  number  of  vehicles  of  each  kind  drawn 
by  each  engine  on  the  Brighton  line,  and  we  cannot,  there- 
fore, subdivide  this  among  the  vehicles. 
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On  the  Great  Western  Railway,  daring  the  twelve  months 
ending  30th  June,  1849,  the  expenses  for  locomotiye  power, 
according  to  the  published  reports,  were  96,462/L ;  and  the 
total  mileage  was  2,737,928.     Hence  we  have, 

L  =  96,462/:, 
e  4-  e  '=  2,737,928, 

^  ,  =  8-45, 


e-^e 


which  was  the  working  cost  of  each  engine  per  mile. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  reported  mileage  of  the 
engines  in  the  case  of  the  Great- Western  Railway  includes, 
as  indeed  it  ought  to  do,  the  mileage  of  the  assisting  engines 
on  inclined  planes,  of  empty  engines,  and  of  the  engines  used 
in  forming  the  train  at  the  stations.  In  the  case  of  the 
London  and  Brighton,  these  do  not  appear  to  be  included. 
On  the  Great  Western,  the  mileage  of  the  engines  while 
actually  drawing  trains  amounted  to  2,603,934. 

If  the  expenses  be  divided  by  this  mileage,  the  quotient 
would  be  8 '88  d.,  or  very  nearly  9d,  a  mile,  corresponding 
with  the  results  already  obtained  on  the  Brighton  Railway. 

But  still  it  would  appear  that  a  greater  economy  is  ob- 
tained on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  when  the  superior 
magnitude  and  power  of  its  engines  are  considered  ;  unless^ 
indeed,  the  average  loads  they  draw  are  proportionally  less. 

We  are  unable  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  loads  drawn 
by  the  engines  from  the  data  supplied  by  the  published 
reports  of  this  railway. 

Docaments  wJbdch  I  have  obtained  from  the  manager  of 
the  North- Western  Railway  enable  me  to  give  another 
striking  example  of  this  item  of  expense. 

The  North- Western  Railway  Company,  besides  working 
the  traffic  of  its  own  lines  and  branches,  oonsisting  of  438 
miles,    also  supplies   locomotive  power  for    working    the 
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Chester  and  Holyhead,  Lancashire  and  Carlisle^  Kendal  and 
Windermere,  Shropshire  Union*,  and  North  Union  railways, 
making  a  total  of  670  miles ;  being  aboat  the  eighth  part 
of  the  entire  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  operation. 

The  traffic  of  this  extensive  system  of  railways  was  worked, 
daring  the  twelve  months  ending  the  30th  June,  1849,  by 
457  locomotive  engines,  which  performed  a  total  mileage,  in 
working  such  traffic,  amounting  to  7,532,230.  The  total 
cost  of  this  power  was  306,668/.     We  have,  therefore, 

L  =  306,668/., 
e  -f  e'  =  7,532,230, 

e  -\-  e 

This  example  is  entitled  to  the  more  weight,  because  of 
the  extensive  system  of  lines  from  which  it  is  deduced ;  and 
we  may  therefore  safely  assume  that  the  average  cost  for 
locomotive  power  in  working  the  trains  on  the  English 
railways,  taken  one  with  another,  including  both  goods  and 
passenger  trains,  is,  in  round  numbers,  \0d.  a  mile. 

If  the  average  number  of  vehicles  drawn  by  passenger 
engines  be  eight,  as  it  would  appear  to  be  from  the  estimate 
of  Captain  Huish,  already  referred  to,  then  it  wiU  follow 
that  the  average  cost  for  locomotive  power,  for  each  yehicle, 
is  \\d,  per  mile. 

THE   CABBTING  EXPENSES. 

Under  this  head  are  comprised  all  the  expenses,  direct 
and  indirect,  which  arise  from  the  maintenance  of  the  vehicles 
of  transport  of  every  class. 

*  The  Shropdiire  Union  (30  miles),  connecting  Sbrewsbuiy  with 
Stafford,  waft  not  opened  for  traffic  till  June  1849. 

X  6 
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These  expenses  may  be  classed  under  the  following 
heads: — 

1st  The  repairs  of  that  portion  of  the  wear  of  the  rails 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  weight  of  the  vehicles 
of  transport,  independently  of  the  load  they  carry. 
This  we  have  already  explained  and  designated  by 
W". 

2dly.  That  part  of  the  wear  of  the  locomotive  engines 
and  the  additional  expense  of  fuel  consumed  in 
consequence  of  the  exertion  of  the  tractive  force  in 
drawing  the  vehicles  of  transport,  independently 
of  the  load  they  carry.  This  has  been  already 
designated  by  J/, 

3dly.  The  maintenance  and  repairs  of  the  carrying  stock 
itself,  including  the  necessary  renewals,  and  the 
general  expenses  of  the  coach-houses,  or  depots. 

These  expenses  might  be  taken  in  the  aggregate,  and 
shared  among  the  vehicles  of  transport  according  to  their 
mileage,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  proceeded  with  the 
expenses  of  direction  and  the  maintenance  of  the  way. 

By  such  a  distribution,  however,  the  expenses  would  not 
be  shared  among  the  carrying  stock,  in  accordance  with  the 
causes  which  produced  them.  For  example,  the  expenses 
produced  by  the  passenger  carriages  are  greater  in  pro- 
portion than  those  produced  by  the  goods-waggons,  horse- 
boxes, carriage-trucks,  &c.;  and  among  the  goods-waggons 
themselves  the  expenses  will  obviously  differ  to  some  extent 
according  to  their  magnitude  and  weight.  In  the  analysis 
of  the  expenses  already  referred  to  on  the  Belgian  railways, 
M.  Belpaire  divides  the  vehicles  of  transport  into  three  classes, 
— the  passenger  carriages;  the  covered  waggons,  including 
horse-boxes,  baggage-vans,  &c. ;  and  the  flat  uncovered  goods- 
waggons.  The  expenses  of  the  coaching  department  are 
distributed  among  the  passenger  carriages ;  and  the  expenses 
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of   the  waggon  department  distributed  between   the  two 
classes  of  waggons^  according  to  their  weights. 

The  result  of  this  calcuhition,  however,  gives  differences 
so  extremelj  small,  between  the  expenses  of  the  passenger 
carriages  and  the  heavier  class  of  goods-waggons,  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  complicate  the  calculation  by  distin- 
guishing them.  Thus  the  share  of  the  expenses  per  1000 
miles  run,  which  falls  on  passenger  carriages  and  covered 
goods-waggons,  is  in  the  proportion  of  40  to  39.  A  somewhat 
greater  difference  prevails  between  the  expenses  of  passen- 
ger-carriages and  those  of  the  flat  and  uncovered  waggons, 
being  in  the  ratio  of  40  to  33. 

It  will  nevertheless  be  more  simple,  and  productive  of 
scarcely  any  sensible  error  in  the  distribution  of  the  expenses, 
to  take  the  entire  expenses,  direct  and  indirect,  of  ihe  carry- 
ing stock,  and  divide  it  among  the  vehicles  of  transport,  as 
we  have  already  done  with  the  expenses  of  direction  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  way,  according  to  their  mileage. 

If  the  coaching  expenses  be  kept  sufficiently  independent 
of,  and  distinct  from,  the  waggon  expenses,  then  it  will  be 
easy,  and  more  strictly  equitable,  to  divide  each  by  their 
mileages  respectively,  and  thus  obtain  the  charges  on  each 
vehicle  of  the  passenger  trains  distinct  from  the  goods 
trains. 

As  a  practical  example  of  such  calculation,  we  will  take, 
as  before,  the  Belgian  railways.  Let  Y  express  the  total 
expenses  of  all  the  vehicles  of  transport,  independent  of  the 
loads  they  carry ;  and  let  V  express  the  additional  expense 
produced  by  the  load.    We  find  that 

£ 
V  =  24,900 

V'=    5,084 

V  +  V'  =  29,984; 

»»=  17,193,658; 
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-  =0-35 
m 

—  =  0-072 
m 

^-^—  =  0-42. 
m 

The  last  is  therefore  the  charge  per  mile  on  each  vehicle 
for  the  entire  expense,  including  the  load. 

In  the  preceding  analysis,  the  expenses  arising  directly 
and  indirectly  from  the  load  borne  by  the  yehides  of  trans- 
port, have  been  kept  apart  and  reserved  for  separate  con- 
sideration, and  the  expenses  which  have  been  enumerated 
are  those  which  would  be  produced  if  the  trains  of  every 
description  which  actually  carry  the  traffic  were  drawn 
upon  the  railway  empty.  The  addition  of  the  load  pro- 
duces augmented  expenses,  which  have  been  already  in- 
dicated, and  which  were  reserved  to  be  separately  chargeable 
upon  the  traffic.     These  expenses  are  as  follow :  — 

Ist.  The  increased  wear  and  tear  of  the  rails  produced 

by  the  weight  of  the  traffic,  and  which  has  been 

expressed  by  W"'. 
2dly.  The  increased  wear  and  tear  of  the  locomotive 

engines,  and  the  increased  consumption  of  fuel  in 

them,  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  traffic,  and 

which  has  been  expressed  by  11'^ 
ddly.  The  increased  wear  and  tear  of  the  vehicles  of 

transport,  produced  by  the  increased  weight  of  the 

traffic. 


Now,  in  fact,  these  charges  constitute  the  entire  share  of 
the  expenses  of  transport,  properly  so  called,  which  is  directly 
chargeable  upon  the  traffic.  They  are  the  difference  between 
what  the  expenses  of  the  railway  would  be  if  the  trains 
were  carried  upon  it  empty,  and  the  expenses  which  are 
actually  incurred  in  conducting  the  trains  loaded  as  they  are. 
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It  maj  be  contended,  that  the  process  would  be  more 
simple,  and  equally  effectual  for  all  practical  purposes,  if 
the  expenses  which  have  been  just  enumerated  were  at 
once  included  under  the  several  heads  of  maintenance  of  the 
way,  locomotive  power,  and  carrying  expenses,  already  in- 
dicated. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  if  the  sole  end  of  sucli  an 
analysis  as  the  present  is  to  ascertain  the  actual  expenses 
produced  by  each  object  of  traffic,  such  purpose  will  be 
defeated  if  the  expehses  occasioned  by  certain  objects  be 
charged  upon  others,  even  though  the  aggregate  result  of 
such  account  should  be  correct ;  since  such  correctness  would 
only  be  produced  by  a  compensation  of  errors.  In  analysing 
the  expenses  of  an  enterprise  so  complicated  as  a  railway 
establishment,  some  compensation  of  errors  is  inevitable. 
It  is  quite  impracticable  to  assign  precisely  to  each  article 
of  transport  the  share  of  the  expenses  which  it  produces. 
The  weight,  therefore,  of  the  objection  will  altogether  depend 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  principle  of  compensation  of 
errors  in  such  a  case  is  carried.  We  are  enabled  to  ascertain 
this  extent  by  the  reports  and  accounts  of  the  Belgian  rail- 
ways, and  the  consequences  which  we  have  deduced  from 
them. 

By  taking  the  special  expenses  chai^eable  upon  each 
object  of  traffic,  independently  of  the  general  expense,  which 
we  have  designated  in  the  preceding  analysis  by  D,  W,  L, 
and  y,  and  by  combining  such  special  expenses  with  the 
average  load  which  each  class  of  vehicles  carries,  we  can 
ascertain  the  increased  expenses  per  mile  produced  on  each 
Tehicle  by  the  addition  of  its  load.  We  have  done  this  with 
respect  to  the  Belgian  railways  in  the  following  table,  in  the 
first  column  of  which  appear  the  expenses  per  mile  produced 
by  each  object  of  traffic ;  in  the  second  column  the  average 
number  of  such  objects  of  traffic  carried  by  each  vehicle 
respectively;  and  in  the  third  column  the  product  of  these 
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two  numbers,  representing  the  expenses  per  mile  on  each 
vehicle,  produced  by  its  load. 


Ol^ect  of  Traffic. 

Expense 
per  Mile. 

Average 

Number 

per  Vehicle. 

Expense 

per  Vehicle 

per  Mile. 

1  St  class  passenger   ... 
.  2d  and  3d  class  passengers 
A  ton  of  baggage     -         -         . 
A  ton  of  parcels       -         -         - 
A  horse  -         -         -         -         - 
A  private  carriage   -         -         - 
A  ton  of  goods         ... 
A  head  of  cattle       ... 
A  head  of  small  cattle 

d. 

0-042 

0-006 

0-07 

007 

0-05 

0-07 

0-07 

0-03 

0-07 

8-5 
14-4 
0-56 
1-85 
1-67 
0-75 
2-5 
419 
34-9 

0-357 

0-0864 

0O392 

01295 

0-0835 

0-0525 

0-1750 

0-1257 

0-2443 

1 

To  ascertain  to  what  extent  this  differs  from  the  charges 
which  would  fall  on  the  objects  of  traffic  respectively  by 
dividing  the  total  amount  of  the  special  expenses  among  the 
vehicles  of  transport  indifferently,  in  the  ratio  of  their  mileage, 
we  divide  the  total  amount  of  the  special  expenses,  10,849/., 
by  the  total  mileage,  17,193,658,  of  the  vehicles,  and  the 
quotient,  0*1614  cf.,  is  the  share  per  mile  which  falls  on  each 
vehicle.  Dividing  this  by  the  average  quantity  of  the  ob- 
jects of  transport  which  each  vehicle  carries,  and  comparing 
these  with  the  actual  share  of  the  expenses  chargeable  to 
each  object,  we  obtain  the  following  results  :  — 


Actual 

Share  of 

Expenses. 

Share  by 

equal  Divi. 

tion  of  Ex> 

penses  among 

Vehicle*. 

■ 
I  Diiibrence. 

Over- 
charge. 

Under- 
charge. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

i  Passenger,  1st  class 

0-042 

0-0178 

~ 

0-0242  , 

„          2d  and  Sd  class 

0-006 

0-0105 

0-0045 

• 

A  ton  of  baggage  - 

0-070 

0-2704 

0-2004 

. 

„        parcels    - 

0070 

0-0818 

00118 

' 

1  A  horse        ... 

0-050 

0-0907 

0  0407 

. 

A  private  carriage 
A  ton  of  goods 

0-070 
0-070 

0-2018 
0-0605 

0-1318 

• 
0-0095 

A  head  of  cattle    - 

0-030 

0-0361 

0-0061 

. 

„         small  cattle    * 

1 

0-007 

0-0043 

- 

0«00 
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Such,  theo,  is  the  compensation  of  errors  by  overcharge 
and  undercharge  which  would  be  produced  if  the  expenses 
properly  chargeable  in  various  proportions  on  the  traffic 
were  distributed  uniformly  among  the  mileage  of  the  vehicles 
of  transport.  But  to  estimate  the  importance  of  this  de- 
parture from  strict  accuracy,  it  will  be  necessary  to  compare 
these  deviations  from  the  truth  with  the  total  amount  of  ex- 
penses chargeable  upon  each  object  of  traffic.  I  have  ac- 
cordingly done  this  in  the  following  table,  in  the  first  column 
of  which  is  exhibited  the  actual  share  of  the  total  expenses 
per  mile  which  was  produced  by  each  object  of  traffic  ;  and, 
in  the  second  and  third  columns,  the  amount  per  cent,  of  the 
overcharge  or  undercharge,  which  would  be  committed  by  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  uniform  distribution  among  the 
vehicles. 


Passengers,  1st  class - 
„  2d  class  - 
„          sd  class  - 

B^gage  per  ton       -        - 

Parcels  per  ton 

Horses  per  head 

Private  carriage 

Goods  per  ton  ... 

Cattle  per  head 

Small  cattle  per  head 

1 

Total 
Expense  of 
Tram  port 
per  Mile. 

Percentage  of  Total  Expenses. 

Overcharge. 

Undercharge. 

d. 
0-37 
0-25 
0-20 
7-05 
2-50 
1-70 
3-80 
1-11 
0-66 
0-09 

1-80 
2-20 
2-80 
0-50 
2-40 
3-40 

0  93 

6-50 

m 

0-90 
3-00 

It  appears  that  these  errors  form  but  a  small  percentage 
of  the  whole  expenses,  and  would  form  a  much  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  fares  which  would  be  charged  upon  the 
several  articles.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the 
simplicity  of  calculation  gained  by  dividing  the  entire  ex- 
penses among  the  mileage  of  the  vehicles,  and  then  among 
the  objects  they  carry,  more  than  compensates  for  the  minute 
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errors  which  would  be  produced  by  the  distribution  of  this 
part  of  the  expenses. 

We  may,  then,  recapitulate  the  various  heads  of  expenses 
explained  above,  including,  however,  under  them  respec- 
tively, the  entire  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  the  way 
and  works,  the  locomotive  power,  and  the  carrying  expenses 
produced  by  the  traffic,  as  follows  :  — 

Total  expenses  of  direction  and  management         -  D 

Total  mUeage  of  carrying  stock    -  -  -  m 

Share  of  expenses  of  direction  chargeable  per  mile  «^ 

on  each  vehicle  of  carrying  stock  -  -  — 

Expenses  of  maintenance  of  way  and  works  •    W 

Share  of  these  expenses  chargeable  per  mile  on    ^ 


m 


each  vehicle  of  carrying  stock  - 

Expenses  of  locomotive  power     -  -  -  L 

Total  mileage  of  passenger  engines  -  -  e 

Total  mileage  of  goods  engines    -  -  -  e' 

Share  of  expenses  L  chargeable  per  mile  on  each       * 

Share  of  expenses  L  chargeable  upon  the  passenger      * 
engines  collectively       -  -  -  '  ~J 

Share  of  expenses  L  chargeable  upon  the  goods     j    , 
engines  collectively       -  -  -  -     — -^ 

Total  mileage  of  the  vehicles  composing  the  pas- 
senger trains    -  -  -  -  -    m' 

Total  mileage  of  the  vehicles  composing  the  goods 
trains  -  -  -  -  -  -    at" 

Share  of  the  expenses  of  passenger  engines  charge-  |- 

able  per  mile  on  each  vehicle  drawn  by  them     ••     ~  i'j~  ~j\ 

Share  of  expenses  of  goods  engines  chargeable  per         «    , 
mile  on  each  vehicle  drawn  by  them     -  -     — ,,  > -p: 

Share  of  expenses  of  carrying  stock  chargeable  on 
the  vehicles  composing  the  passenger  trains       -     V 

Share  of  expenses  of  passenger  stock  per  mile 
chargeable  upon    each   vehicle  composing  the     •« 
passenger  trains  -  -  -  -     — 
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Share  of  cxpentes  of  carrying  stock  chargeable  to 

the  ▼ehides  composing  the  goods  trains  -  V 

Share  of  expenses  of  goods  stock  per  mile  charge-  ^, 

able  upon  each  Tehide  composing  the  goods  trains  -7 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  total  amount  of  the  expense 
chargeable  per  mile  upon  each  vehicle  composing  a  passenger 
train  is  as  follows : 

D    W         Lxe         Y 

And  the  total  amount  of  the  expenses  chargeable  upon  each 
vehicle  composing  a  goods  train  is 

p    W        Lxg         V" 


THE   STATIONS. 

In  what  precedes,  I  have  explained  the  manner  of  dis- 
tributing among  the  traffic  all  those  expenses  which  are 
chargeable  upon  it  in  the  form  of  a  mileage. 

It  now  remains  .to  notice  a  class  of  expenses  which,  being 
independent  of  locomotion,  are  chargeable  upon  the  traffic 
in  a  proportion  depending  conjointly  on  its  quantity  and 
quality,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  distance 
to  which  it  may  be  transported. 

The  expenses  of  the  stations  consist  principally  of  the 
following  items : 

1st.  The  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  buildings  and 
furniture  of  the  various  stations  for  the  reception 
and  embarkation  and  disembarkation  and  discharge 
of  passengers  and  goods. 

2nd.  The  salaries  of  all  classes  of  agents,  from  the  super- 
intendants  down  to  the  lowest  porter  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  embarkation,  booking,  disem- 
barkation, discharging,  and  delivery  of  the  objects 
of  transport,  including  those  agents  who  accompany 
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the  trains  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  various 
articles  of  transport  at  the  stations,  and  of  re- 
ceiving and  discharging  the  passengers. 
3rd.  The  cost  of  all  articles  consumed  in  the  stations,  in- 
cluding all  the  machinery  and  stock  requisite  for 
the  embarkation,  disembarkation,  and  delivery  of 
goods. 

Under  these  heads  are,  of  course,  included  a  multitude  of 
miscellaneous  expenses  connected  with  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  stations,  such  as  lighting  and  warming  them,  at- 
tendance in  the  waiting-rooms  on  the  passengers,  all  the 
details  of  the  booking  offices,  the  necessary  attendance  in  the 
offices  for  the  reception  of  passengers'  baggage  and  parcels, 
and  the  labour  and  materials  consumed  in  loading  the  same, 
the  necessary  attendance  for  the  embarkation  of  carriages 
and  horses,  of  live  stock,  and  of  every  species  of  goods ;  and, 
in  some  cases,  the  means  for  delivering  the  goods,  as  they 
arrive,  at  the  domicile  of  the  party  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed, and  of  collecting  the  goods  which  are  about  to  be 
despatched. 

From  the  nature  of  this  service  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
expenses  attendant  upon  it  have  no  reference  to  the  distance 
to  which  the  traffic  is  transported.  Two  bales  of  goods 
delivered  at  a  railway  station  are  received,  weighed,  booked, 
entered  on  the  way-bill,  labelled,  and  loaded.  On  arriving 
at  their  respective  destination  they  are  unloaded,  discharged, 
delivered,  and  the  charge  upon  them,  if  any,  collected. 

All  these  various  services  will  be  precisely  the  same  for 
these  two  bales  of  goods,  if  one  be  carried  500  miles  and  the 
other  only  5  miles. 

Such  expenses  must  therefore  be  debited  to  the  traffic, 
without  any  reference  to  its  mileage. 

But  these  expenses  will  evidently  vary  within  very  wide 
limits,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  objects  which  are 
embarked  and  delivered. 
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FasseDgers,  on  arriving,  must  be  provided  with  proper 
booking-offices,  a  stafi*  of  clerks,  a  waiting-room  properly 
illuminated,  warmed,  and  furnished,  and  a  convenient  wharf 
for  embarkation,  with  suitable  attendants  for  their  guidance, 
and  for  the  disposition  of  their  baggage.  On  arriving  at 
their  destination,  similar  services  are  required. 

Live  stock  require  particular  attendance  and  labour  for 
their  safe  embarkation  and  discharge.  Goods  of  various 
qualities  require  various  degrees  of  care  and  labour  for  their 
secure  embarkation  and  discharge. 

Now  it  will  be  evident  that  the  distribution  of  the  total 
expenses  of  the  establishment  of  the  stations  between  these 
various  objects  must  be  a  process  attended  with  much  diffi- 
culty, and,  to  some  extent,  arbitrary.  If  only  one  species  of 
traffic  were  embarked  and  delivered,  then  it  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  divide  the  total  expenses  of  the  stations  between 
this  quantity,  expressed  in  weight  or  number,  as  the  case 
might  be  ;  but  the  traffic  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of 
different  classes  of  objects,  the  distribution  of  the  expenses 
among  them  requires  that  some  common  measure  be  se- 
lected, by  which  the  proportional  expenses  of  each  class  of 
traffic  may  be  determined.  Estimates  of  this  kind  have 
been  made  in  different  foreign  railway  establishments. 

M.  Teisserenc,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
statistics  of  railways,  and  has  been  practically  connected 
with  the  French  lines,  proposes  that  the  average  expenses 
of  the  embarkation  and  delivery  of  a  ton  of  merchandise, 
which  he  estimates,  on  the  French  lines,  at  about  1^.  6 J., 
should  be  taken  as  the  unit  or  common  measure  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  embarkation  and  delivery  of  the  traffic  in 
general,  and  that  the  expenses  of  the  stations  shall  be  divided 
among  the  traffic  in  the  following  proportions  relatively  to 
the  cost  of  a  ton  of  goods. 

Let  A  express  the  cost  of  the  embarkation  and  delivery 
of  a  ton  of  goods.     Then  we  may  adopt,   according  to 
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M.  Teisserenc,  the  following  scale  for  other  objects  of  trans- 
port :  — 

A  too  of  paroels  .... 

„     oflwggiige  .... 

A  carriage   .  -            •            .             . 
A  horse        ..... 

A  head  of  cattle  .... 
Apig          - 

A  calf          .  .            .            -            - 

A  sheep       .  .            .            .            - 

The  same  authority  gives  the  following  scale  as  applicable 
to  the  Belgian  railways,  where  he  estimates  the  cost  of  the 
embarkation  and  delivery  of  a  ton  of  goods  at  the  same 
amount  as  above :  — 


S   A 

10  A 

S   A 

IJA 

|A 

|A 

lA 

AA 

A  ton  of  parcels 

- 

«• 

-      3iA 

„     of  baggage 

- 

- 

•     10  A 

A  carriage    - 

- 

• 

.       1|A 

A  horse 

. 

- 

A 

A  head  of  cattle 

. 

• 

-      iA 

A  pig 

* 

• 

-        iA 

A  calf 

- 

. 

-        iA 

A  sheep 

- 

• 

-        iA 

A  passenger  - 

- 

»                               m 

-        JA 

According  to  M.  Belpaire,  who  has  given  a  very  elaborate 
distribution  of  the  expenses  of  the  Belgian  railways  among 
the  traffic,  the  following  are,  or  were  (in  1844),  the  propor- 
tional expenses  of  embarkation  and  discharge,  the  unit  being, 
as  before,  the  average  cost  of  embarkation  and  discharge  of  a 
ton  of  merchandise :  — 

A  ton  of  baggage       -            -            -            -  8  A 

„     of  parcels          -             -             -             -  SJA 

A  carriage     -----  A 

A  horse          .....  ^A 

A  passenger  .            -            -            .            .  ^A 

M.  Belpaire  gives  no  estimate  of  the  embarkation  of  live 
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stock,  as  this  process  was  then  conducted  at  the  charge  of 
the  expeditor. 

The  difference  between  the  amount  of  the  expenses  as- 
signed to  the  embarkation  and  discharge  of  these  different 
classes  of  objects,  admits  of  easy  explanation. 

The  embarkation  of  a  ton  of  merchandise,  consisting  of 
a  bale  despatched  bj  one  individual  and  consigned  to  another, 
is  limited  to  a  single  entry  in  the  books  and  way-bill,  the 
labelling  and  loading,  unloading  and  delivery,  of  a  single 
bale. 

But  a  ton  of  parcels,  consisting  of  a  great  multitude  of  de- 
tached packets  of  different  weights,  despatched  by  a  great 
number  of  different  persons,  requiring  as  many  different 
entries  on  the  books  and  way-bills,  and  followed  by  as  many 
different  operations  for  their  discharge  and  delivery,  obviously 
involves  a  vastly  increased  expense. 

It  will  not,  therefore,  be  surprising,  that  the  average. ex- 
penses for  a  ton  of  such  objects  is  much  greater  than  for  a 
ton  of  goods. 

The  expenses  of  embarkation  and  delivery  of  passengers' 
baggage  is  still  greater  than  that  of  parcels,  because  the 
baggage  arrives  at  the  last  moment,  is  weighed,  booked,  and 
loaded  with  precipitation,  and  requires  the  attention  of  nu- 
merous agents.  The  parcels,  on  the  other  hand,  are  re- 
ceived, booked,  weighed,  and  loaded  with  more  deliberation 
and  order,  and  therefore  employ  a  less  number  of  agents  in 
proportion  to  their  number  and  weight. 

The  distribution  of  the  expenses  of  the  service  of  the 
stations  among  the  traffic  depends  on  circumstances,  which 
vary  so  much,  not  only  in  one  railway  compared  with 
another,  but  with  the  changes  incidental  to  the  traffic  itself 
and  its  management,  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  any  general 
principles  relative  to  it,  and  each  case  must  be  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  it.  The  ex- 
penses of  a  ton  of  merchandise,  which  is  taken  as  the  common 
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modulus  or  unit,  vary  within  very  wide  limits.  Iron  in 
bars,'  cast  iron,  or  lead  in  pigs,  coals,  and  minerals,  do  not 
cost  half  the  expense  per  ton  which  attends  merchandise 
which  requires  more  careful  loading. 

The  following  are  the  estimated  expenses  of  the  stations 
on  the  Belgian  railways  :  — 


«. 

d 

A  passenger 

- 

-       0 

0-8 

A  ton  of  baggage  - 

- 

-     10 

0 

„        parcels    - 

- 

-       4 

3 

A  private  carriage 

- 

-       I 

5 

A  ton  of  merchandise 

(average)     - 

-        1 

5 

"VVe  shall  conclude  this  analysis  of  the  expenses  by  a 
general  practical  example  of  its  application  in  the  case  of  the 
Belgian  railways,  showing  the  proportion  chargeable  to  each 
object  of  traffic. 

It  hos  been  already  shown  (p.  97.),  that  the  average 
number  of  vehicles  composing  a  passenger  train  was  8*26, 
and  the  average  number  composing  a  goods  train  was  15'74. 


Direction  and  management 
Maintenance  of  way  - 
Locomotive  power    - 
Carrying  service 

Totals  - 

Total 
Expenses. 

Per  Vehicle  per  Mile. 

Passenger  Trains. 

Goods  Trains. 

£ 
30,477 
72,314 
79,255 
59,984 

d. 

0-426 

0-954 

1-453 

0-422 

d. 

0-426 

0-954 

0-762 

0-422 

212,030 

3-255                   2-564 

The  comparative  expenses  per  mile  of  the  passenger  and 
goods  trains  arise,  as  will  be  seen,  from  the  charge  for  the 
locomotive  power  per  vehicle  in  the  one  being  double  the 
other ;  and  this  proceeds  from  the  circumstance  of  the  goods 
trains  consisting  of  fuller  loads,  or  a  greater  number  of 
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vehicles.  The  charge  for  the  locomotive  power,  therefore, 
has  a  greater  divisor,  and  the  share  falling  on  each  vehicle 
of  transport  is  proportionallj  less.  Although  it  be  true 
that  the  increased  magnitude  of  the  trains  produces  some 
increased  expense  in  the  locomotive  power,  this  expense  is 
comparatively  trifling,  consisting  onlj  of  the  small  cost  of 
the  traction  of  each  additional  vehicle. 

This  will  illustrate  the  economy  to  be  derived  from  working 
in  general  with  full  trains.  An  additional  vehicle  drawn  bj 
the  engine,  produces  an  increase  of  the  divisor,  by  which  the 
expenses  of  the  moving  power  is  distributed  among  the 
traffic. 

These  expenses,  chargeable  respectively  on  the  vehicles 
composing  the  trains,  are  now  to  be  distributed  between  the 
units  composing  the  average  loads  of  these  vehicles.  It  has 
been  shown  that,  on  the  Belgian  railways,  the  average  loads 
of  the  several  denominations  of  vehicles  were  as  follows  :  — 

Description  of  Vehicle.  Average  Load. 

PdSseDger  carriage,  1st  class,  number  of  passengers  -       8*54 

w  2d  class,  „  -     12*38 

„  3d  clasfli,  „  -     16*41 

Baggage-Tan,  tons       -  -  -  -  -      0*56 

Parcel- van,  tons  -  -  -  -  -       1  *85 

Horse-box,  number  of  horses  -  -  -  -       1*67 

Carriage-truck,  number  of  carriages  ...       0*74 

Goods- waggons,  tons  -  -  .  -  -2*46 

Large  cattle- waggons,  head  of  cattle  -  >  -       4*19 

Small  cattle- waggons,  »»  -  -  -     34-90 

By  dividing  the  expenses  chargeable  per  mile  on  each 
vehicle  by  the  number  of  units  of  load  as  here  given,  we 
shall  find  the  share  of  the  expenses  per  mile  chargeable  to 
each  unit.  If  this  be  multiplied  by  the  average  distance 
over  which  each  unit  of  load  was  carried,  we  shall  obtain  the 
average  total  mileage  expenses  of  each  unit ;  and  if  to  this  be 
added  the  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  stations  chargeable  to 
the  objects  of  traffic,  irrespective  of  distance,  we  shall  obtain 
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the  entire  average  expenses  of  each  object    These  reasltt 
are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


The  arithmetical  process  by  which  the  above  table  bu 
been  computed  will  easily  suggest  means  whereby  the  eco- 
nomy of  transport  may  be  promoted.  The  numbers  in  the 
second  column,  expressing  the  cost  per  mile  for  the  transport, 
properly  so  called,  of  each  unit  of  traffic,  have  been  found  by 
dividing  the  cost  per  mile  by  the  numbei-  of  units  in  the 
average  load  of  each  vehicle.  Now  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  increased  expense  arising  from  any  increase  of  the  load 
of  each  vehicle,  produces  an  insignificant  effect  on  the  total 
expense  of  transport ;  and  it  therefore  follows  that  the  share 
of  the  expenses  of  transporting  such  vehicles  which  falls  on 
each  unit  of  its  load,  will  be  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the 
magnitude  of  such  load.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that 
the  cost  of  transport,  properly  so  colled,  of  each  unit  of 
load  will  be  inversely  as  the  magnitude  of  the  load  trans- 
ported by  each  vehicle. 

It  would  be  desirable,  if  sufficiently  precise  data  could  be 
obtained  for  the  purpose,  to  ascertain  the  average  proportion 
in  which  the  working  expenses  of  the  English  railways  are 
distributed  under  the  different  heads.  The  want  of  uni- 
formity, however,  in  the  published  accounts  of  the  different 
compaoies,   where   we  find    different    expenses   frequently 
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classed  under  the  same  denomination,  and  the  same  expenses 
under  different  denominations,  and  where,  from  the  want  of 
clearness,  it  is  often  difficulty  and  sometimes  impossible,  to 
determine  the  head  to  which  certain  disbursements  should 
be  assigned,  renders  it  impracticable  to  obtain  anj  general 
and  exact  estimate  of  this  kind. 

I  have,  however,  extracted  from  the  mass  of  published 
reports  thirteen  half-yearly  statements  of  five  of  the  prin- 
cipal companies,  from  which  I  have  formed  the  following 
tabular  analysis.  I  repeat,  however,  that  it  must  be  received 
only  as  the  best  that  can  be  obtained,  in  the  absence  of  more 
precise  and  satisfactory  data. 

The  numbers  which  appear  in  the  columns  of  the  following 
table  express  the  proportion  of  every  100/.  of  the  total 
working  expenses,  which  were  appropriated  to  the  different 
heads  specified  in  the  table. 


Analysis  of  the  approximate   Proportion   in  which   the   working 
Expenses  of  the  under-mentioned  Railways  were  distributed  under 
the  several  specified  Heads. 

1 

,  North-Westem. 

Direc- 
tion and 
Manage- 
ment. 

Way 

and 

Works. 

Loco- 
motive 
Power. 

Carrying 
Depart- 
ment. 

Office 

and 

Sun. 

dries. 

Total. 

I      Half-year  ending 

Dec.  31.  1847     - 

4-34 

11-68 

32-86 

49-12 

2-00  I'lOO-OO 

June  30.  1848     - 

4-17 

11-31 

34-03 

48-53 

1-96  ,100-00 

Dec.  31.  1848     - 

3  so 

11-40 

33-39 

47-79 

3-62  '100-00 

'          June  30.  1849     - 

1 

4-32 

11-06 

32-73  1  48-64 

1 

3  25 

100-00 

:  Great  Western. 

Half-year  ending 
Dec  31.  1848     - 

11*10 

22-80 

29-60 

34-50 

2  00 

100-00 

June  30.  1849     - 

12-90 

26  16 

26-35 

32-45 

2-14 

100  <X) 

1 

Brighton. 

Half-year  ending 
1          June  30.  1848     . 

5-62 

15-90 

42-01 

34*80 

1-67 

100-00 

Dec.  31.  1848     - 
June  30.  1849     - 

I                                                1 

7-30 

18-20 

39-41 

34-11 

0-98  |l00-00j 

5-31 

16-90 

33-50 

41-89 

2-40  100-00, 

X  2 
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South-Eastern. 
Half-yew  endtng 
June  30.  1848     - 
Dee.  31.  1848     - 

South-Western. 
Half-year  ending 
June  30.  1848     - 
Dec  31.  1848     - 

Mean  - 

Diroc 

tfoDuid 

Manag«- 

meoL 

Worlu. 

Loco. 
rooUve 
Power. 

Carrying 

Deparu 

meat. 

Ofltee 

and 

Sun. 

driet. 

Total.* 

4-85 
5-40 

11-70 
7-97 

8-31 
8*94 

19-30 
23-01 

53-71 
43-00 

28-30 
28  01 

32-71 
41*80 

25-30 
30-71 

0-42 
0-86 

15-40 
1030 

100-00 
lOOKX) 

100-00 
100-00 

6-83 

15-76 

3515 

38-64 

3-69 

10000 

From  all  that  has  been  explained  in  the  present  and  pre- 
ceding chapters,  it  may  be  inferred,  that,  among  the  principal 
measures  tending  towards  an  increased  economy  of  expenses 
in  the  working  of  railways,  the  following  are  the  most  pro- 
minent :  — 

Ist.  So  to  manage  the  traffic,  that  the  various  classes  of 
vehicles  of  transport  should  cany  more  complete  loads ; 
because  the  share  of  the  expenses  falling  on  each  unit  of 
load,  diminishes  very  nearly  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
load  of  such  vehicles  increases. 
2diy.  So  to  manage  the  traffic  as  to  encourage  transport  to 
increased  distances,  because  those  expenses  which  are 
independent  of  distance  will  thereby  be  spread  over  a 
greater  n^ileage;  that  part  of  the  cost  per  mile  of 
each  object  of  transport  diminishing  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  distance  transported  increases, 
ddly.  So  to  manage  the  traffic,  that  the  number  of  vehicles 
drawn  by  each  engine  shall  be  increased,  because  the 
cost  of  traction  will  thus  be  divided  among  a  greater 
number  of  vehicles.  This  cost  is  but  slightly  increased 
by  the  increase  of  the  number  of  vehicles  drawn  by  each 
engine ;  while  the  expenses  falling  on  each  vehicle  are 
diminished  in  a  much  larger  proportion. 
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4thl7.  So  to  manage  the  business  of  transport,  that  the 
distance  run  by  each  engine  lighted  shall  be  increased ; 
because,  in  this  case,,  those  charges  on  the  engine 
power  which  are  independent  of  distance  are  divided 
among  a  greater  extent  of  mileage ;  and  the  share  of 
those  charges  falling  on  each  vehicle  drawn  will  be  dimi- 
nished ccBteris  paribus  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
engine  mileage  is  increased. 

5ih\j,  In  cases  where  the  traffic  prevails  chiefly  in  one 
direction,  and,  consequently,  where  ''empties"  are 
drawn  in  great  quantities  in  the  other  direction,  to  study 
the  local  productions  and  modify  the  tariff  so  as  to 
attract  loads  for  the  empty  vehicles  at  a  tariff  which 
may  be  productive  under  such  circumstances,  though 
unproductive  under  ordinary  conditions.  By  these 
means,  the  average  load  of  the  vehicles  of  transport 
will  be  augmented. 

6thly.  Not  to  multiply  the  trains  beyond  that  point  which 
the  reasonable  accommodation  of  the  public  renders  in- 
dispensable. The  more  the  trains  are  multiplied,  the 
less  complete  will  be  the  loads  of  every  description  of 
traffic,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  share  of  the  expenses 
which  will  fall  on  each  unit  carried. 

7thly.  To  sort  the  loads  of  each  description  of  traffic  as  far 
as  possible,  according  to  its  destination ;  and  for  the 
passenger  traffic  to  provide  mixed  carriages,  which  may 
take  up  in  the  same  vehicle  the  complements  of  load 
composed  of  different  classes.  By  this  expedient,  a 
single  carriage  in  a  passenger  train  may  perform  the 

•     office  of  three. 

8thly.  To  diminish  as  far  as  possible  the  number  of  ex- 
press trains,  if  it  be  not  practicable  to  abolish  them  alto* 
gether.  Express  trains  are  a  source  of  vast  expense 
directly  and  indirectly,  which  can  never  be  repaid  by 

any  practicable  tariff  to  be  levied  upon  them.     They  are 

w  s 
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a  source  of  expense  directlj  by  their  extreme  speed, 
which  produces  a  rapid  deterioration  of  the  rails,  and 
shakes  to  pieces  the  engine  and  the  Tehicles  of  trans- 
port. Thej  are  a  still  greater  source  of  expense  in- 
directly, by  the  effect  they  produce  on  the  ordinary 
traffic  of  the  line.  Regular  trains  are  either  urged  for- 
ward at  undue  speed  to  get  out  of  their  way,  and  thereby 
the  wear  of  the  line,  the  engines,  and  the  carrying  stock, 
are  increased,  or  they  are  compelled,  as  in  the  case  of 
goods  trains,  to  stop  in  sidings  to  let  the  express  pass. 
By  multiplying  the  stoppages  of  heavy  goods  trains,  the 
wear  of  the  rails,  engines,  and  Tchicles  of  transport 
themselves  is  seriously  increased  by  the  effects  of  the 
absorption  of  the  momentum  of  so  great  a  mass  in 
stopping,  and  the  action  of  the  engines  in  producing  the 
momentum  in  starting ;  both  of  which,  by  the  common 
laws  of  motion,  must  be  expended  on  the  rails,  the 
axles,  and  other  parts  of  the  mechanism  upon  which  the 
strain  is  thrown. 
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RECEIPTS. —  TARIFFS. —  PROFITS. 

None  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  encountered  in  the 
investigation  of  the  services  of  railways  are  presented  in  the 
analysis  of  their  receipts.  The  relation  of  the  expenses  to 
the  services  ultimately  rendered,  are  most  uncertain  and 
arbitrary.  The  relation  of  the  receipts  to  these  services  are 
immediate  and  obvious.  The  reports  of  the  railway  com- 
missioners, moreover,  although  scanty  and  obscure  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  expenses,  are  sufficiently  ample  as  respects  the 
receipts.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  compare  the  receipts 
with  the  expenses,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and  dis- 
secting the  profits,  that  we  encounter  difficulties,  and  these 
difficulties  arise  exclusively  from  the  uncertainty  and  ob- 
scurity of  the  accounts  of  expenses. 

In  the  following  table  is  exhibited  the  receipts  proceeding 
from  the  transport  of  passengers  on  the  English  railways  du- 
ring the  six  years  and  a  half  ending  Dec.  31.1848 ;  showing  also 
the  average  receipts  per  day,  the  average  sum  contributed  by 
each  person  booked,  and  the  sum  paid  per  passenger  per  mile. 


Tabular  Analysis  of  the  Revenue  arising  from  the  Passenger  Traffic  | 
on  the  Railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  Sis  Years  and 
a  Half  ending  December  31.  1848. 

Twelve  months  ending  June 
SO.  1843. 

1st  class    ... 
2d  class     ... 
Sd  class     ... 

:         Totals  and  averages    . 

Total 
Kecelpti. 

Arerage 
Recriptc 
per  Day. 

AverAge 
Receipts 

per 

Passenger 

booked. 

«.     tf. 

6     0-75 
2      2-25 
1      2-50 

Average 
ReceipU 

PaiMORer 
per  Mile. 

£ 

1,386,942 

1,300,758 

422,557 

£ 

3,799 
3,564 
1,158 

2-51 
1-80 
1-17 

3,110,257 

8,521    ,2      8-00 

1-98     i 

1 

1 

y  4 
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Average 

1 

Average 

Total 

Average 

Biecelpu 

RacelpU 

Beoeiptt. 

Receipu 
pcrDaj. 

per 

Passeoger 

booked. 

Paaeenfer 
per  Mile. 

£ 

£ 

«. 

tf. 

4. 

TweWe  monthi  ending  June 

SO.  1844. 

1st  class    ... 

1,499,688 

4,106 

5 

7-00 

2*56 

2d  class     ... 

1,436,537 

S,9S6 

2 

2O0 

1-80 

Sd  class     - 

Totals  and  ETerages    - 
Twelve  months  ending  June 

503,069 

1.378 

1 

1-75 

1-05 

3,439,294 

9,422 

2 

5-75 

1-85 

SO.  1845. 

1st  class    ... 

1,610,805 

4,413 

5 

7-50 

2-63 

2d  class     ... 

1,683,633 

4,613 

2 

3-75 

1-92 

Sd  class     ... 

Totals  and  averages    - 

Twelve  months  ending  June 

681,903 

1,868 

1 

0-75 

0-97 

3,976,341 

10,894 

2 

4-25 

1-82 

SO.  1846. 

1st  class    .         .         . 

1,691,724 

4,635 

5 

2-75 

2-11 

2d  class     ... 

1,967,773 

5,391 

2 

2-25 

1-44 

Sd  class     . 

Totals  and  averages    - 
Twelve  months  ending  June 

1,065,719 

2,919 

1 

1-75 

0-92 

4,725,216 

l2.fM5 

2 

2-00 

1-44    ' 

SO.  1847. 

1st  class    ... 

1,725.759 

4,729 

4 

10-50 

2-S8 

2dcla»     .         .         . 

2,098,080 

5,748 

2 

0-75 

1*62 

Sd  class     ... 

Totals  and  averages    . 

Twelve  months  ending  June 

1324,163 

3,628 

1 

1-75 

0-99 

5,148,002 

14,105 

2 

0-00 

1-54    ; 

SO.  1848. 

1st  class    .        .         . 

1.796,033 

4,920 

4 

11-00 

2-39 

2d  class     ... 

2,355,653 

6,454 

2 

1-75 

1-63 

Sd  class     ... 

Totals  and  averages    - 

Six  months  ending  Dec.  S 1 . 

1,568,696 

4.297 

1 

1-75 

1-00 

5,720,382 

15,671 

1 

11-75 

1-51 

1848. 

1st  class    ... 

1,003,516 

5,498 

5 

5-00 

2-88 

2d  class     ... 

1,360,468 

7,454 

2 

2-75 

1-62 

Sd  class     .         .         . 
Totals  and  averages    - 

919,317 

5,028 

1 

2-50 

1*00 

3,283,301 

17,980 

2 

0-75 

1-51 
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In  the  following  table  is  exhibited  the  proportion  per  cent, 
of  these  receipts  contributed  by  each  of  the  three  classes  of 
passengers :  — 


Tabular  Analysis  of  the  Proportions  in  which  each  Class  of  Pas- 
sengers contributed  to  every  100^.  of  Gross  Revenue  in  the  Six 
Years  and  a  Half  ending  December  SI.  1848. 


For  twelve  months  ending  June  SO.  ]  843 

1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 

For  half-year  ending  December  SI.  1848 


n 
n 
»> 
» 


>» 

9» 
If 
f> 
»* 


Ut  Class. 


44-58 
43-60 
40-51 
35-80 
38-52 
31*39 
30-57 


2d  Class. 


41-83 
41-77 
42-34 
41-65 
40-76 
41.18 
41-45 


8d  Class 


13-59 
14-63 
17-15 
22-55 
25-72 
27-43 
27-98 


This  table  exhibits  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  progres- 
sively increased  use  of  the  railway  made  bj  the  inferior 
classes  of  passengers.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  entire  revenue  contributed  by  the  second-class 
passengers  was  sensibly  the  same  during  the  entire  period 
included  in  the  above  table,  being  about  41-^  per  cent. ;  but 
while  the  proportion  contributed  by  the  first-class  passengers 
fell  from  44^  to  30^  per  cent.,  the  proportion  contributed 
by  the  third  and  inferior  classes  rose  from  13J-  to  28  per  cent. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  actual  amount  contributed 
by  all  classes  of  passengers  gradually  augmented  throughout 
the  period  referred  to ;  the  daily  receipts  in  1843  being 
8600/L,  while  in  the  last  six  months  of  1848  they  were  nearly 
18,000/.  The  general  receipts  were  therefore  more  than 
doubled  in  this  interval. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  while  the  average 
receipts  proceeding  from  each  first-class  passenger  booked 
gradually  diminished  from  6s,  to  5s.  5J.,  the  receipts  pro- 
ceeding from  those  of  the  other  classes  of  passengers  re- 
mained nearly  stationary. 

The  relative  diminution  of  the  receipts  proceeding  from 
the  first-class  passengers  is  to  be  attributed,  therefore,  not 
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merely  to  the  comparatively  smaller  number  of  these,  but 
also  to  the  prevalence  of  their  travelling  shorter  distances. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  operation  of  the  causes  of  local 
variation  in  the  railway  revenues,  I  have  exhibited  in  the 
following  table  an  analysis  of  the  receipts  from  the  pas- 
senger traffic  for  eleven  of  the  principal  lines  of  railway. 


Tabular  Analysis  of  the  Revenue  proceeding  from  the  Passenger 
TraflBc  of  the  Railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  Twelve 
Months  ending  June  30.  1847. 


FiKST  Class. 

London  and  North-Western 
Oteat  Western  -         -         - 
Midland    -         -         -         - 
London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast     -         -         -         - 
London  and  Cambridge 
London  and  Colchester 
Bristol  and  Birmingham     - 
London  and  South- Western 
York  and  Newcastle  - 
York  and  North  Midland    - 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  - 
All  the  remaining  lines 

Totals  and  averages 

SicoKD  Class. 
London  and  North-Western 
Great  Western  -        -        - 
Midland    -         -         -         - 
London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast     -         -         -         - 
London  and  Cambridge 
London  and  Colchester 
Bristol  and  Birmingham     - 
London  and  South- Western 
York  and  Newcastle  - 
York  and  North  Midland   - 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  - 
All  the  remaining  lines 

Touls  and  averages 


Avenge 

Receipts. 

Receipts 

per  Day.  • 

t 

£ 

£ 

513,796 

1,407 

232.855 

638 

133,388 

364 

124,220 

340 

66,109 

181 

24,622 

67 

45,237 

124 

95,823 

263 

45,040 

123 

44,011 

120 

34,239 

94 

366,420 

1,004 

1,725,729 

4,725 

Average 
Receipu 
per  Pas- 
senger. 


9     2 '75 

10     1-50 

8     8-25 


ATerageRe>' 
ceipta  per 
Passenger  j 
per  Mile. 


5 
6 

7 
7 
4 
5 
5 
3 
3 


10 
4 
3 
4-70 
9-60 

11 
4-40 
8-25 
1*25 


4  10-20 


2193 
2-744 
3000 

2^30 
1-944 
2-328 
2-625 
2-029 
2-484 
2*399 
2-220 
2-385 


2-385 


450,113 

1,233 

8  10-30 

364,257 

998 

3     7-80 

165,168 

452 

3     6-50 

105,883 

290 

3     0-25 

83,620 

229 

3     6-70 

45,1.33 

123 

3     3-70 

69.978 

192 

4     2-75 

133,084 

364 

2     5-16 

59,956 

164 

1     3-80 

55,916 

154 

3     7'30 

53,186 

146 

2     1-50 

511,786 

1,403 

0  11-50 

2,098,080 

5,748 

2     0-80 

1-450 
1-878 
2-000 

1-645 
1-339 
1-505 
1-750 
1-413 
1*495 
1-838 
1-630 
1-620 


1-620 
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Thikd  Class,  &c. 

ReceipU. 
£ 

Arerage 
Receipts 
per  Daj. 

"Arerage' 
;  Receipts . 
p^r  Pas- 
senger. 

Average  Re- 
ceipts per 
Passenger 
per  Mile. 

£ 

«. 

d.' 

d. 

Loudon  and  North- Western 

213,133 

584 

1 

11-40 

0-948 

Great  Western  -         -         - 

77,130 

211 

3 

8-00 

1-000 

Midland    .... 

131,235 

359 

1 

1-SO 

1-000 

London,  Brighton,  and  South 

Coast      .... 

84,390 

231 

1 

1-60 

1130 

London  and  Cambridge 

41,598 

114 

1 

3-75 

0-844 

1  London  and  Colchester 

32,638 

89 

1 

8<X) 

0-963 

Bristol  and  Birmingham     - 

22,120 

60 

2 

1-90 

0-750 

London  and  South. Western 

55,499 

152 

2 

4-70 

1-012 

York  and  Newcastle  - 

42,257 

116 

1 

3-60 

0-959 

York  and  North  Midland    - 

65,407 

179 

1 

9-50 

1-150 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire   - 

83,704 

229 

0 

10-75 

0-954 

All  the  remaining  lines 
Totals  and  arerages 

Recafefulatiom. 

475,052 

1,303 

0 
1 

9-10 

0-992 

1,324,163 

3,627 

2<X) 

0-992 

First  Class 

1,725,759 

4,725 

4 

10-20 

2-385 

Second  Class      ... 

:i,098,080 

5,748 

2 

0-80 

1-620 

Third  Class,  Ice.          -         - 
Grand  totals  and  averages  - 

1,324,163 

3,627 

1 

2-00 

1 

0-992 
1-535 

5,148,002 

14,100 

2 

0O6j 

The  sums  contributed  per  passenger  would  be  subject  to 
a  correction,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  passengers  tra- 
velling from  one  railway  to  another  without  interruption. 
Such  a  passenger  figures  twice  in  the  estimated  number 
booked,  once  in  the  return  of  each  railway  over  which  he 
passes. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  however,  in  reference  to  the 
average  distances  travelled  per  passenger,  that  this  correc- 
tion would  have  so  slight  an  effect  on  the  results,  that  it 
may  be  neglected  without  sensible  error.  The  returns  of 
the  clearing-house,  in  which  the  through  passenger  traffic  is 
given,  demonstrate  this. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  exhibited  an  analysis  of  the 
receipts  proceeding  from  the  traffic  in  goods  during  the  six 
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yean  and  a  half  ending  December  31.  1S48.  The  returns 
do  not  supply  the  quantity  of  goods  booked,  or  their  mileage) 
and  I  have  therefore  been  compelled  to  limit  the  present 
analysis  to  the  statement  of  the  groas  receipts :  — 


Cattle.  Cirriago.  PireeK  Mnili.  &c,  on  the  Bailirajs  of  the  United 

Kingdom  during  the  Sii  Yon  tad  a  Half  endiog 

Dee.  31.  1848. 

Twelve  moDtht  ending  June  30.  1 843  - 

Rmpu. 

1.424,933 

3,903 

18M. 

1,635,380 

4.481 

I84S- 

2,S33.373 

6.130 

1846- 

3.840,354 

7.781 

3,369.884 

9.213 

1818  - 

4.S13.170 

11,543 

Hilf.yeu  ending  December  31.  1843  - 

2,461,663 

13.488 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  local  variation  in  the  merchandise 
traffic,  I  have  given  in  the  following  table  an  analysis  of  the 
receipts  on  eleven  of  the  principal  railways  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  30.  1847:  — 


Merchandiae  on  the  Railwavi  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
Twelre  Montba  ending  June  30.  1847. 

London  udNorth.WaNom    - 
MidLind".'™!       '       '.       ' 
lAodcm.  Briihton,  ud  Ssutb 

c™i 

LondBuudCunbrMga    .       . 

rliMl  ud  ColdiMt«r     -       . 

LucuhlroudVortihln       ■ 
AU  tba  roulnloi  Umi     .       . 
Tolili 

T«dlU.. 

3; 

1        -BO 
1        X 

R«lp. 

-"■ 

IMS 

I6TS 

10  mm 

■log 

aw,9S7 

ills 
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I  have  already  observed  that  the  first  projectors  of  the 
modern  railways  contemplated  chieflj,  if  not  ezclusivelj,  a 
traffic  in  merchandise.  The  event  proved  to  be  the  reverse. 
The  traffic  in  merchandise  was  comparatively  little,  nearly 
the  whole  revenue  proceeding  from  the  traffic  in  passengers. 
As  the  railways,  however,  have  become  more  extensively 
developed,  and  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  locomotion,  the  goods  traffic  has  been  more  and 
more  extended,  so  as  to  bear  a  continually  increasing  pro- 
portion to  the  traffic  in  passengers.  In  order  to  demonstrate 
this,  I  have  exhibited  in  the  following  table  an  analysis  of 
the  relative  amounts  of  revenue  proceeding  from  passengers 
and  goods  for  the  six  years  and  a  half  ending  December  31. 
1848. 


Tablz  showing  the  Total  Receipts  for  Passengers  and  Goods  on  the 
British  Railways  during  Six  Years  and  a  Half  ending  Dec.  SI. 
1848. 


Year  ending. 


June  30.  184S 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
M         1848 

Dec  31.  1848 


t» 


» 


it 
n 


Total 

Receipti 

from  Pai- 

tengert. 


£ 

3,110,257 
3,439,294 
3,976,341 
4,725,216 
5,148,002 
5,702,382 
3,283302 


Received  for 

Goods,  Cattle, 

CavriaoeK, 

Parcel!, 

Mails,  &c. 


£ 
1,424,932 

1,635,380 

2,233,373 

2,840,354 

3,362,884 

4,213,170 

2,461,663 


Per  Cent,  of  Total  Re- 

Total 
Receipta. 

ceipt!  contributed  by 

Pa!sen- 

Goods, 

gen. 

Ac. 

£ 

4,535,189 

68-5 

31-5 

5,074,674 

67-5 

32-5 

6,209.714 

64-0 

36-0 

7,565,569 

62-4 

37-6 

8,510,886 

60-4 

39-6 

9,933,552 

57-3 

42-7 

5,744,965 

57-4 

42-6 

It  appears  from  this,  that  while,  in  1843,  thirteen  years 
after  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail- 
way, the  goods  contributed  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
revenue  of  the  railways,  they  contributed,  in  the  eighteen 
months  terminating  I>ecember  30.  1848,  more  than  42^ 
per  cent. 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  the 
gross  revenue  of  railways  which  proceeds  from  the  different 
classes  of  traffic  The  more  recent  railway  returns^  however, 
supply  no  data  for  such  a  computation. 

Until  1 847  the  railway  commissioners  published  annually 
reports  of  the  traffic,  containing  some  useful  details,  but 
since  that  year  nothing  appears  in  the  reports  except  a 
general  summary  of  the  traffic,  which  for  statistical  pur- 
poses is  almost  useless.  I  have  taken  from  the  returns  for 
1847  data  which  have  enabled  me  to  calculate  approximately 
the  proportion  of  the  receipts  arising  from  certain  objects  of 
traffic.     This  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table  :  — 


Tabular    Analysis  showing  the    Proportion  in  which   the   Gross  { 

Revenue  proceeding  from  the  Railways  of  the  United 

Kingdom  { 

!      arose  from  certain  ClaasM 

of  Traffic  during  the  Twelve 

\  Months) 

ending  June  30.  1847. 

1 
1 

Per  Cent. ' 

Receipts. 

of  Total 

£ 

Receipt!. 

Passengers,  1st  class  - 

... 

1,725,759 

20^ 

„           2d  class   - 

2,098,080 

24-6 

M          3d  class   - 

... 

1,324,163 

15-5 

Merchandise  - 

... 

2,606,393 

30-8 

Cattle 

... 

71,482 

0-8 

Sheep 

... 

53,091 

0-6 

Pigs  - 

... 

23,718 

0^ 

Horses 

... 

78,549 

0-9 

Private  carriages 

... 

52,521 

0-6 

Baggage,  parcels,  and  mails 

... 

877,290 

4-4 

Sundries  not  classed  - 

Grand  total 

99,840 
8,510,886 

1-2 

100-0 

It  appears  from  this  table,  that  in  the  year  referred  to, 
the  passenger  traffic  constituted  60  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
revenue,  the  goods  traffic  nearly  31  per  cent.,  the  remainder 
arising  from  baggage,  parcels,  &c    It  also  appears  that  the 
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live  stock  and  carriages  constitute  but  an  insignificant 
fraction  of  the  revenue,  not  exceeding  3  per  cent. 

A  most  instructive  and  interesting  light  might  be  thrown 
on  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  phenomena  of 
railway  traffic,  bj  exhibiting  the  relations  developed  from 
year  to  year  between  the  receipts,  expenses,  and  profits, 
and  the  length  of  the  railways,  the  movement  upon  them, 
and  the  capital  involved  in  them.  But,  unfortunately,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  authentic  or  exact  data  of 
a  general  nature  for  this  purpose.  The  receipts  alone  are 
ascertainable  with  precision;  the  expenses  and  profits  are 
left  to  conjecture.  The  movement  on  the  railways  might  be 
exhibited  by  the  mileage  of  the  trains :  but  we  have  these 
only  for  particular  periods  and  particular  railways.  It 
happens,  however,  that,  in  all  the  cases  where  this  mileage 
is  given,  there  is  a  remarkable  accordance  in  its  ratio  to  the 
receipts.  By  dividing  the  one  by  the  other,  we  find  an 
almost  invariable  quotient;  the  conclusion  from  which  is, 
that  the  average  receipts  per  mile  run  on  the  railways  for 
which  authentic  returns  are  given  of  the  running  of  the 
trains,  are  uniform.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  exact 
data,  we  may  assume,  as  a  means  of  approximation  which 
cannot  widely  err,  that  on  the  railways,  taken  collectively, 
the  receipts  bear  this  proportion  to  the  mileage  of  the  trains. 
On  this  hypothesis  I  shall  therefore  calculate  the  receipts 
per  mile  run  by  the  trains  on  all  the  railways. 

To  find  the  proportion  of  the  receipts  to  the  capital  ex- 
pended, I  shall  assume  that  the  average  cost  of  the  railways 
open  at  each  successive  period  was  at  the  rate  of  40,000/. 
per  mile.     (See  page  5S.) 

I  have  therefore  calculated  the  following  table  on  these 
hypotheses,  in  the  successive  columns  of  which  are  given 
the  average  receipts  per  day,  per  mile  of  the  lines  open,  per 
mile  of  the  trains  run,  and  per  cent,  of  the  capital  expended, 
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Table  showing  the  Proportion  of  the  Receipts  on  the  Railways  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  their  Length,  to  the  Movement  of  the 
Traffic  upon  them,  and  to  the  Capital  expended  on  them. 

Year  ending 

Total 
average 
Receipts 
per  Day. 

Average 

Receipifl 

per  Mile  of 

Hallway. 

Average 

Reoeipis 

per  Mile 

run  by 

Trains. 

Receipts  ' 
per  Cent.  , 
ofC^iUl. 

June  30.  1843. 

Passengers 

Goods       -         -         - 

Total 

June  30.  1844. 

Passengers 

Goods       -        -        - 

Total 

June  30.  1845. 

Passengers 

Goods       -         -         - 

Total 

June  SO.  1846. 

Passengers 

Goods       -         -        - 

Total 

June  30.  1 847. 

Passengers 

Goods       -        -        - 

Total 

June  30.  1848. 

Passengers 

Goods       -         -        - 

Total 

Six  months  ending  Dec.  31. 
1848. 

Passengers 

Goods       -         -         - 

Total 

8,521 
3,903 

4-6 
2-1 

7K) 
7-0 

4-18 

1-91 

1 

12,424 

6-7 

7-0 

6-09 

9,422 
4,481 

4-8 
2-3 

7-0 
7  0 

4-39 
209 

13,903 

71 

7-0 

6-48 

10,894 
6,120 

5-1 

2*8 

7-0 
7-0 

4-60 
2-59 

17,014 

7-9 

7-0 

7-19 

12.945 
7,78  J 

5-3 

3-2 

7-0 
7-0 

4-83 
2-90 

20,726 

8-5 

7-0 

7-73 

14,105 
9,213 

4-6 
3-0 

7-0 
7-0 

4-25 

2-77 

23,318 

7*6 

7-0 

7-02 

15,071 
11,543 

4-1 
3-0 

7-0 
7-0 

• 

3-74 
2-75 

27,214 

7-1 

7-0 

6-49 

17,980 
13,488 

3-5 
2*6 

7-0 
7-0 

3-23 
2-41 

31,468 

6-1 

7-0 

5-64 
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It  appears,  from  the  result  of  this  computatioD,  that  the 
daily  receipts  per  mile  were  6^  14«.  in  1843 ;  that  thej  aug- 
mented until  1846y  when  thej  amounted  to  8/.  10#. ;  and 
that  since  that  date  thej  have  regularly  diminished,  having 
fallen  to  6L  2s,  in  the  last  six  months  of  1848. 

It  also  appears,  that  the  gross  receipts  on  all  the  railways 
collectively  have  never  amounted  to  eight  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  expended.  In  1846^  when  they  bore  the  highest 
proportion  to  the  capital,  they  amounted  only  to  7/.  14#.  7d, 
per  cent.  Until  that  year  the  proportion  had  increased, 
having  been  6^  1#.  9d.  in  1843.  Since  that  epoch  the  pro- 
portion has  constantly  diminished,  being  only  5L  I2s,  9€L 
per  cent,  in  the  last  six  months  of  1848. 

In  a  former  chapter  I  have  shown  that  the  increase  of  the 
transport  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  extension  of  the 
railways.  This  conclusion  may  be  further  illustrated  by 
comparing  the  receipts  from  the  different  classes  of  traffic 
with  the  extent  of  the  railways  on  which  this  traffic  was 
carried.     I  have  done  this  in  the  following  table : — 


Tabular  Analysis  showing  the  Proportion  which  the  Increase  of 
Receipts  has  borne  to  the  Increase  of  Railways  open  during  the 
Six  Years  and  a  Half  ending  December  31.  1848. 

TweWe  months  ending  June  SO.  1843. 
Passengers,  Ist  class 

2d  class          >< 
Sd  class 

Total  - 
Goods 

Grand  total  - 

Railway 

open 

Miles. 

DaUy 
Receipts 
per  Mile. 

Increase 
Crat. 

Decrease 
per  Cent. 

•1857 

J 

2-04 
1-92 
0-62 

4-58 
213 

6-67 
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Twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1844. 
Passengers,  1  st  class 
2d  class 
3d  class 


Goods     - 


Total  - 


Grand  total  - 


Railway 

opeo 

Miles. 

Daily 
Receipt) 
per  Mile. 

Increase 
Cent. 

1952 

£ 

211 
2-01 
071 

3-50 

4-75 

14-75 

4-83 
2-30 

5-30 
8-00 

7-13 

6-60 

Decrease 
per  Cent. 


TweWemonths  ending  June  30.  1845. 
Passengers,  1st  class 
2d  class 
3d  class 


Goods 


Total  - 


Grand  total  - 


1 

"1 
^2148 

2-05 
2-14 
0*86 

6-50 
21-00 

5-05 
2-85 

4-50 
24-00 

7-90 

10-7O 

Twelve  months  ending  June  SO.  1 846. 
Passengers,  1st  class 
2d  class 
3d  class 


Goods 


Total  - 


Grand  total  - 


Twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1 847, 
Passengers,  1st  class 
2d  class 
3d  class 


Total  - 


Goods 


Grand  total - 


r3036 


Twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1 848. 
Passengers,  1  st  class 
2d  class 
Sd  class 


Goods 


Total  - 
Grand  total  - 


—         3-00 


^2441 

1-90 
2-20 
1-20 

3-00 
39-50 

5-30 
318 

5-00 
11-75  1 

8-48 

7-20 

1-56 
1-89 
1-20 


4-65 
3 -04 


7-69 


8-00 


22  OO 

16-25 

0-00 


14-00 
4-70 


11-20 


^3816 

1-29 
1-70 
1-13 

m 

21-00 

11-00 

6-00 

4-12 
3-02 

12-80 
0-66 

7-14 

7-75 
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I 


Railway;   Daily  .IncreaM 


open 
Miles. 


Receipts 
■per  Mile. 


Cant 


Six  months  ending  Dec.  31.  1 S48. 
Passengers,  1  st  class 
2d  class 
3d  class 


Goods 


Total  -         -  I  ^5007 


Grand  total  - 


6-29 


Decrease 
per  Cent. 


It  appears  from  this  table  that  after  1846,  when  2600 
miles  of  railway  were  brought  into  operation,  every  species 
of  traffic  began  to  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  railway  worked.  The  receipts  per  mile  from  first-class 
passengers  commenced  first  to  decrease  in  1845,  as  com- 
pared with  1844,  and  the  decrease  of  revenue  from  this 
class  per  mile  of  railway  rapidly  augmented  from  year  to 
year,  being  in  1846  8  per  cent.,  and  in  1847  and  1848 
22  per  cent.  It  is  observable  also  that  the  proportionate  in- 
crease of  receipts  from  third-class  passengers  was  considerably 
more  rapid  than  the  other  classes  until  1846,  when  it  was 
nearly  40  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  in 
accordance  with  this,  the  decrease  of  revenue  per  mile  from 
this  class  was  less  than  the  decrease  upon  the  other  classes 
in  the  succeeding  years. 

The  revenue  proceeding  from  goods  per  mile  of  railway 
underwent  considerable  change,  increasing  until  1846,  and 
decreasing  afterwards.  Its  augmentation  was  more  rapid, 
and  its  decrease  slower,  than  the  revenue  from  passengers. 

Thus  it  appears  that  goods  and  third-class  passengers 
supply  a  more  steady  revenue  in  general,  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  the  lines  worked,  than  the  other  classes. 

It  would  be  highly  important,  if  we  possessed  the  necessary 
data  for  the  purpose,  to  exhibit  a  classified  analysis  of  the 
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receipts,  expenses,  and  profits  on  the  English  railways, 
showing  the  amounts  of  these  respectively  for  each  class  of 
traffic  and  for  everj  distance ;  but,  as  we  have  more  than 
once  observed,  the  scanty  and  insufficient  reports  issued  by 
the  directors  of  English  railways  supply  no  means  of 
forming  such  an  analysis. 

As  an  example,  however,  of  this,  I  have  obtained  from 
the  official  reports  of  the  Belgian  railways  the  necessary 
data  for  this  purpose.  I  have  therefore  given  in  the 
following  tables  the  receipts,  expenses,  and  profits,  total 
and  per  mile,  on  the  Belgian  railways  for  the  year  1844. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  in  estimating  the 
expenses  per  head,  or  per  ton  per  mile,  expenses  which  are 
chargeable  upon  the  traffic  independent  of  distance,  such  aft 
the  expenses  of  the  stations,  are  shared  among  the  traffic 
according  to  the  average  distance  travelled  by  each  class. 


Tabular  CLAssincATioN  of  the  Receipts,  Expenses,  and  Profits  of 
the  Belgi  an  Railways  during  the  Year  1844. 

Claislfled  Traffic. 

Denomi- 
nation. 

Total 
Receipts. 

Receipts  per 
Unit  booked. 

Receipt*^ 
per  Unit 
per  Mild 
carried. 

Passengers,  Ist  class 
„          2d  class 
„          3d  class 
Baggage          -         ,         - 
Parcels  -         -        -         - 
Horses  -         -         -         - 
Carriages        ... 
Goods    .... 
Cattle  (large) 
„      (small) 

Total  Receipts     - 

Number 

f» 

>f 

Tons 

»» 
Number 

>« 

Tons 

Number 

w 

£ 

63,645 

88,742 

92,853 

15,789 

37,526 

1,680 

8,253 

130,645 

2,557 

737 

4  000 
2     1-25 
0  11-75 

36     7-00 
21     8-00 
24     5-00 
67     6-00 

5  10<X) 
5     2-00 
0     4-75 

d, 
1-12 

0-90 
0-55 
8-35 
4-82 
2-70 
9O0 
1-57 
110 
Oil 

442,427 

1 
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I 

1 
Receipts 

Claulfad  TraOe. 

DcDomi. 

lUtiOD. 

Total 
Receipta. 

RecdpCs  DOT 
Unit  booked. 

per  Unit 
per  Mile! 

1 

carried. 

£ 

«. 

i. 

^' 

'  Pfeaaengen*  lit  class 

Number 

22,534 

1 

4-50 

0*38   ' 

„          8d  class 

ft 

85,898 

0 

7-10 

0-25 

1           tt          9^  class 

n 

36,938 

0 

4'50 

0-19 

!  Baggage         ... 

Tons 

13,862 

30 

900 

7-10 

Parcels  .... 

»> 

20,015 

11 

1-00 

2-50  ! 

Hones  .... 

Number 

i.ice 

15 

5  00 

1-70 

''  Carriages        ... 

ft 

s.-JTe 

28 

1-00 

3-75 

i  Goods   .... 

Tons 

95,723 

4 

1-00 

1-10 

Cattle  (large) 

Number 

1,609 

3 

2-20 

0-65 

„      (small) 
1              Total  Expenses     . 

» 

627 

0 

0-40 

0-09 

221,888 

1 

Profits 

• 

1 
Passengers,  1st  class 

Number 

41,111 

2 

7-50 

0-74  ' 

'           „          2d  class 

»> 

62,844 

I 

6-15 

0  65 

„         Sd  class 

tf 

55,915 

0 

7-25 

036 

!  Baggage 

Tons 

1,927 

5 

10-00 

1-25 

i  Parcels  .         .         .         - 

f* 

17,511 

10 

7-00 

2-32 

1  Horses  .... 

Number 

574 

9 

OOO 

1-00 

Carriages        ... 

» 

4,677 

39 

5-00 

5-25 

Goods    .... 

Tons 

34,922 

1 

9-00 

0-47 

Cattle  (large) 

Number 

948 

1 

9-80 

0-45 

^      (small) 

Total  Profits 

1 

»• 

no 

0 

3-35 

0-02 

220.539 

1 
1 

The  chief  financial  object  to  which  the  vigilance  and  skill 
of  those  who  direct  the  affairs  of  the  railways  ought  to  be 
directed,  must  be  to  render  the  ratio  of  the  gross  receipts  to 
the  gross  expenses  as  great  as  possible ;  and  this  economical 
problem  is  of  a  complex  and  difficult  character,  involving  all 
the  points  of  railway  management  which  require  the  greatest 
sagacity  and  experience. 

Let  us  consider  the  elements  upon  which  the  amount  of 
the  gross  receipts  depends,  and  the  circumstances  which 
govern  its  variation. 
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The  gross  receipts  depend  on, 

1.  The  average  tariff  of  transport  per  mile  imposed  on 
each  unit  carried. 

2.  The  average  number  of  miles  over  which  such  unit  is 
transported. 

3.  The  total  number  of  such  units  which  are  carried. 

It  is  evident  that  the  gross  receipts  maj  be  augmented 
by  the  increase  of  any  one  or  more  of  these  quantities,  the 
others  remaining  unchanged. 

But  over  the  second  and  third  the  managers  of  the  railway 
have  no  direct  control.  They  cannot  compel  the  traffic  to 
come,  nor  when  it  does  come  can  they  prescribe  the  distance 
which  it  may  require  to  be  transported.  These  two  elements, 
then,  can  only  be  indirectly  influenced  by  that  element  of  the 
traffic  over  which  the  managers  have  the  most  direct  and 
absolute  control,  viz.  the  average  tariff  per  mile  exacted  for 
the  transport. 

The  problem,  therefore,  which  presents  itself  for  solution, 
is  to  investigate  the  manner  in  which  the  quantity  of  traffic 
offered  to  the  railway,  and  the  average  distance  to  which  it 
is  transported,  can  be  influenced  by  the  charge  per  unit 
per  mile,  or  the  tariff  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  effects  and  limits  of  this  influence. 

It  is  evident  that,  by  lowering  the  tariff,  the  quantity  of 
traffic,  as  well  as  the  average  distances,  will  be  augmented, 
and  this  increase  will  go  on  even  if  we  were  to  carry  the 
diminution  of  the  tariff  to  the  extreme  length  of  extinguishing 
it  altogether,  and  transporting  the  traffic  gratuitously.  But 
at  this  imaginary  limit  the  receipts  would  be  nothing. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  tariff  be  augmented  continuallyi 
the  quantity  of  traffic,  as  well  as  the  average  distance  it  is 
to  be  carried,  will  be  continually  diminished ;  the  magnitude 
of  the  charge  being  such  as  a  less  and  less  quantity  of  traffic 
is  capable  of  bearing.     A  limit  will  at  length  be  attained,  at 
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which  the  traffic  will  altogether  vanish,  the  tariff  becoming 
so  great,  that  no  objects  can  bear  it  Here,  again,  the  re- 
ceipts become  nothing. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  at  the  two  limits  of  a  vanishing 
tariff  and  a  prohibitory  tariff,  the  receipts  are  nothing.  Be- 
tween these,  the  gross  receipts  vary,  augmenting  as  the 
tariff  is  diminished  from  its  prohibitory  amount  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  and,  after  passing  that  point,  diminishing  until 
they  vanish  altogether  with  the  tariff. 

With  a  vanishing  tariff,  the  traffic  is  a  maximum,  but  the 
receipts  altogether  vanish ;  with  a  prohibitory  tariff,  both  the 
traffic  and  receipts  vanish. 

The  relation  between  the  variations  of  the  tariff,  and  that 
of  the  receipts,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  simple  diagram. 

Let  distances  be  taken  along  the  horizontal  line  OX, 
representing  the  successive  values  of  the  tariff,  and  let  per- 
pendiculars, corresponding  to  these  distances,  be  taken  re- 
presenting the  corresponding  amounts  of  the  gross  receipts. 
These  perpendiculars  will  terminate  in  a  curve,  which  will 
indicate  the  variation  of  the  amount  of  the  gross  receipts. 

Let  us  take  O  X  to  represent  the  prohibitory  tariff,  which 
would  cause  the  traffic  and  receipts  to  vanish  together.  Let 
Om  be  any  other  value  assigned  to  the  tariff,  and  let  mp 
represent  the  corresponding  amount  of  the  gross  receipts. 

If  we  assign  to  the  tariff  any  value,  such  as  O  fn''\ 
less  than  the  prohibitory  value,  there  will  be  a  certain 
amount  of  traffic  and  a  certain  amount  of  receipts.  Let  the 
amount  of  receipts  be  expressed   by  the  perpendicular, 

Now,  if  a  less  value  still  be  assigned  to  the  tariff,  such  as 
O  tnf'y  the  receipts  will  be  augmented,  because  the  influence 
of  the  increased  number  of  objects  booked,  and  the  increased 
distances  to  which  they  are  carried,  owing  to  the  diminution 
of  the  tariff,  will  have  a  greater  effect  in  increasing  the  gross 
receipts  than  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  has  in  diminishing 
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// 


m' 


m' 


lit 


them.  B7  thus  graduallj  diminishing  the  tariff,  the  traffic 
wiU  increase  both  in  quantity  and  distance,  and  the  gross 
receipts  will  be  placed  under  the  operation  of  two  contrary 
causes,  one  tending  to  increase,  and  the  other  to  diminish 
them.  So  long  as  the  influence  of  the  former  predominates, 
the  gross  receipts  will  increase ;  but  when  the  effect  of  the 
reduction  of  the  tariff  counterpoises  exactly  the  effect  of  the 
increase  of  traffic  in  quantity  and  distance,  then  the  increase 
of  the  gross  receipts  will  cease.  After  that,  the  influence  of 
the  reduction  of  the  tariff  in  diminishing  the  receipts  will 
predominate  over  the  influence  of  the  increased  traffic  in 
augmenting  them,  and  the  consequence  will  be  their  dimi- 
nution. 

This  effect  is  illustrated  by  the  diagram. 

While  the  distances  O  m!'\  O  ni'\  &c.,  are  gradually  dimi- 
nished, the  perpendiculars  m"'  p"'  and  m'^  p'  &c.  gradually 
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increase,  and  the  curve  rises  ;  but  when  the  distance  from  O, 
representing  the  tariff,  is  reduced  to  O  M,  then  the  perpen- 
dicular ceases  to  increase,  and  has  attained  its  maximum,  which 
is  M  P.  At  this  point  the  curve  ceases  to  rise,  and  when  the 
distance  representing  the  tariff  is  further  diminished,  as  at 
Om',  then  the  perpendicukr  in^p^  is  diminished,  and  the 
curve  descends,  for  in  this  case  the  influence  of  the  dimi- 
nished tariff  predominates  over  that  of  the  increased  traffic 
and  produces  diminished  receipts.  This  goes  on  as  the 
tariff  is  further  diminished,  and  the  curve  descends  towards 
O.  The  perpendiculars  representing  the  receipts  continually 
diminish,  and  when  the  tariff  vanishes,  that  is,  when  m 
arrives  at  O,  the  perpendicular  itself  vanishes,  the  receipts 
disappear,  and  the  curve  descends  to  O. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  while  the  tariff  is  gradually  aug- 
mented from  its  vanishing  to  its  prohibitory  point,  the  gross 
receipts  gradually  increase,  arrive  at  a  maximum,  and  then 
gradually  diminish,  and  finally  vanish. 

The  problem  which  the  railway  manager  has  to  solve,  for 
each  description  of  traffic,  is  the  discovery  of  the  point  at 
which  the  gross  receipts  are  a  maximum.  It  is  to  adjust  the 
tariff  so  nicely,  that  the  influence  of  its  gradual  increase  in 
diminishing  the  receipts  shall  be  precisely  balanced  by  the 
influence  of  the  traffic  in  augmenting  them. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  consider  the  influence  of  these 
circumstances  on  the  receipts.  It  is  necessary,  also,  to  have 
regard  to  the  expenses ;  for  it  is  on  the  excess  of  the  receipts 
above  the  expenses  that  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  en- 
terprise will  depend. 

The  gross  expenses  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of 
two  parts :  — 

1.  The  expenses  which  are  independent  of  the  distances 
to  which  the  objects  of  traffic  are  carried.  These  are,  the 
expenses  of  direction  and  management,  the  maintenance  of 
the  way  and  works  (except  the  small  part  of  this  expense 

o 
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which  relates  to  the  wear  of  the  iron-work  of  the  road)^  and 
the  expenses  of  the  stations. 

2.  The  expenses  which  are  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  dis- 
tances to  which  the  objects  of  traffic  are  transported.  These 
are  the  expenses  of  the  locomotive  power  and  the  carrying 
stock. 

The  former  being  independent  of  the  transport,  properly 
so  called,  will  be  the  same,  however  the  average  distance  to 
which  the  objects  of  traffic  are  transported  may  vary; 
and  even  thoagh  that  distance  were  reduced  to  nothing, 
as  would  be  the  case  with  a  prohibitory  tariff,  this  class  of 
expenses  would  still  remain  unaltered.  Every  increase  of 
traffic  produced  by  a  diminishing  tariff  will  produce  an 
increased  expense;  and  this  will  continue  until  we  attain 
the  imaginary  limit  of  a  vanishing  tariff,  when  the  expense 
will  become  a  maximum  because  the  traffic  becomes  a  max- 
imum. 

To  illustrate  further,  by  the  aid  of  the  diagram,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  receipts  and  expenses,  let  us  take  the  imaginary 
limit  of  a  vanishing  tariff,  and  suppose  that  the  traffic  is 
carried  gratuitously.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  the  amount 
of  the  traffic  will  not  be  unlimited. 

A  railway  which  should  offer  transport  for  nothing  would 
still  find  only  a  limited  number  of  passengers  and  a  limited 
amount  of  goods  demanding  the  change  of  place  which  it 
offers.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  expenses  of  this  gratuitous 
traffic  is  represented  by  the  perpendicular  O  T. 

Even  when  the  traffic  altogether  vanishes  by  reason  of  the 
prohibitory  tariff  represented  by  O  X,  there  is  still  an 
amount  of  expense.  Let  that  amount  of  expense  be  repre- 
sented in  the  diagi*am  by  X  y.  Thus  we  have  represented 
the  two  extreme  limits  of  the  expenses,  O  Y  representing  the 
expenses  which  would  correspond  to  gratuitous  transport,  and 
X^  representing  the  expenses  which  would  correspond  to  a 
prohibitory  tariff.    The  curve,  representing  the  expenses  in  a 
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manner  analogous  to  that  which  has  been  ahreadj  explained 
in  reference  to  the  receipts,  is  here  represented  hj  a  dotted 
line  extending  from  Y  to  y.  The  expense  attending  the 
traffic,  which  would  correspond  to  the  tariff  represented  by 
O  m,  will  thus  be  represented  hjmq;  the  expenses  of  the 
traffic  corresponding  to  the  tariff  O  m'  will  be  represented  by 
«'  /,  &c. 

Now,  so  long  as  the  dotted  curve  lies  above  the  continuous 
curve,  m  q  will  be  greater  than  mp;  or,  what  is  the  same, 
the  expenses  will  be  greater  than  the  receipts,  and  the  rail- 
way will  be  worked  at  a  loss ;  but  wherever  the  dotted  curve 
lies  below  the  continuous  curve,  then  the  perpendiculars  re- 
presenting the  receipts  vrill  be  greater  than  those  repre- 
senting the  expenses,  and  there  will  be  a  profit. 

The  curve  of  expenses  intersects  the  cuiwe  of  receipts  at 
two  points,  s  and  s^^  which  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the  point 
P  of  maximum  receipts,  and  which  correspond  to  the  tariffs 
represented  by  0  n  and  0  n\  At  these  points  of  intersec- 
tion the  same  perpendicular  which  represents  the  receipts 
also  represents  the  expenses,  and  the  expenses  are  there- 
fore equal  to  the  receipts;  so  that  there  is  neither  profit 
nor  loss. 

From  O  to  «,  that  is,  from  a  vanishing  tariff  to  a  tariff 
O  n  which  renders  the  receipts  and  expenses  equal,  the 
curve  of  expenses  is  above  the  curve  of  receipts,  the  ex- 
penses are  greater  than  the  receipts,  and  the  railway  is 
worked  at  a  loss.  From  «  to  P^  the  curve  of  receipts  lies 
above  the  curve  of  expenses,  and  the  perpendicular  represent- 
ing the  receipts  is  continually  increasing,  while  the  perpen- 
dicular representing  the  expenses  is  continually  diminishing; 
consequently  the  difference  of  the  two,  which  represents  the 
profits,  is  continually  increasing. 

In  passing  from  P  towards  s\  the  perpendicular  repre- 
senting the  receipts  diminishes,  but  the  perpendicular  repre- 
senting the  expenses  also  diminishes.    A  question  therefore 
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arises,  as  to  whether  the  profit,  represented  hj  the  difference 
of  these  perpendiculars,  both  diminishing,  will  increase, 
diminish,  or  remain  stationary.  It  maj  be  easily  shown 
that  in  starting  from  P,  the  perpendicular  representing  the 
expenses  will  diminish  more  rapidly  than  that  which  repre- 
sent the  receipts ;  and,  therefore,  the  difference  of  the  two 
perpendiculars  which  represents  the  profits  will  increase.  It 
consequently  follows,  that  the  point  of  maximum  receipts  is 
not  the  point  of  maximum  profit,  but  that  this  latter  point 
will  be  found  somewhere  between  P  and  /,  at  a  point  to  be 
determined  by  the  condition  that  the  two  perpendiculars,  one 
representing  the  receipts  and  the  other  representing  the 
expenses,  shall  decrease  at  the  same  rate. 

This  may  be  geometrically  expressed  by  stating  it  to  be 
the  point  at  which  the  two  curves  become  parallel  to  each 
other.  After  passing  this  point,  the  perpendicular  repre- 
senting the  receipts  will  diminish  faster  than  that  which 
represents  the  expenses,  and  the  profits  will  diminish. 

It  is  therefore  demonstrable  that  the  point  of  maximum 
receipts  is  not  the  point  of  maximum  profits ;  but  that  this 
latter  point  lies  between  the  point  of  maximum  receipts  and 
a  prohjibitory  tariff. 

To  determine  this  point  of  maximum  profits  rigorously,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  express  the  strict  arithmetical  relation 
between  the  tariff  and  the  traffic.  Now  this  relation  will  be 
different  for  every  different  railway,  and  for  every  different 
class  of  traffic  on  the  same  railway ;  and  therefore  it  admits 
of  no  general  expression.  It  is  a  point  which  only  can  be 
determined  by  tentative  means ;  and  in  adjusting  the  tariff  so 
as  to  correspond  to  it,  the  highest  managerial  skill  will  be 
shown. 

Although  the  strict  arithmetical  connection  between  the 
tariff  and  the  traffic  does  not  admit  of  any  general  expres- 
sion, we  may  nevertheless  trace  some  particular  relations 
which  will  supply  practical  illustrations  of  the  principles  we 
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have  adverted  to.  We  shall  take  as  an  example  the  goods 
traffic 

Let  r  express  the  tariff  imposed  per  mile  on  each  ton  of 
goods  carried. 

Let  D  express  in  miles  the  average  distance  to  which  each 
ton  of  goods  is  carried. 

Let  N  express  the  number  of  tons  of  goods  booked. 

Let  B  express  the  gross  receipts  proceeding  from  the 
transport  of  goods. 

The  average  receipts  produced  by  each  ton  of  goods  car- 
ried will  then  be  expressed  bj 

D  X  r, 

and  the  total  receipts  will  be 

R  =  N  X  D  X  r. 

Li  like  manner,  let  the  actual  cost  of  transport  for  goods, 
properly  so  called,  per  ton  per  mile  be  expressed  hj  e,  this 
being  understood  to  include  locomotive  power  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  carrying  stock. 

The  cost  of  carrying  each  ton  booked  will  then  be 

D  X  «, 

and  the  cost  of  carrying  all  the  merchandise  booked  will  be 

N  X  D  X  e. 

Let  the  expenses  which  are  independent  of  the  movement 
of  the  traffic,  and  which  consist  of  the  share  of  direction  and 
management,  the  way  and  works,  and  the  stations,  charge- 
able to  the  goods  traffic,  be  expressed  by  E^,  and  let  the 
total  expenses  chargeable  to  the  same  traffic  be  £.     We 

have  then 

E  =  E'4-NxDxe. 

The  expense  chargeable  to  each  ton  of  goods  booked  will 

be 

E     E'     ^ 
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I£  the  profit  be  expressed  by  F,  we  shall  have 
P  =  R  -  E  =  ND(r  -  «)  -  E', 
and  the  profits  on  each  ton  booked  will  be 

-5  =  D(r-*)-f- 

This  is  equivalent  to  stating  that  the  profit  realised  on  each 
ton  booked  is  found  hj  multiplying  the  difference  between 
the  tariff  and  the  expenses  of  transport  per  mile  bj  the 
average  distance  to  which  the  ton  is  carried,  and  subtracting 
from  the  product  the  expenses  which  are  independent  of  the 
distance. 

The  several  quantities  which  enter  the  preceding  formula 
reciprocally  influence  each  other  in  a  manner  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  notice. 

Any  diminution  of  r  (the  tariff)  must  produce  an  increase 
either  of  D  (the  distance  to  which  the  traffic  is  carried),  or 
of  N  (the  quantity  of  traffic),  or  of  both  of  these. 

The  increase  of  D  will  produce  a  decrease  of  e,  the  ave- 
rage expense  of  transport  per  mile;  for,  in  general,  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  locomotion,  the  less  will  be  the  rate 
per  mile  at  which  it  can  be  executed. 

The  increase  of  N  will  produce  a  proportionate  decrease  of 

E' 

^,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  profits  per  ton 

booked. 

If  the  decrease  of  (r  —-  e)  be  in  a  less  ratio  than  the  conse- 
quent increase  of  D,  then  an  increase  of  D  (r  —  e)  must 
take  place ;  and  since  the  same  cause  produces  a  decrease  of 

E' 

^ ,  an  increase  of  the  profits  per  ton  booked  must  ensue. 

But  even  though  the  increase  of  D  should  not  be  in  a  ratio 

greater  than  the  decrease  of  (r  —  e),  an  increase  of  the  profits 

E' 
per  ton  must  ensue  in  consequence  of  the  decrease  of  ;j^. 
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In  each  of  these  cases,  therefore,  a  diminution  of  the 
tariff  would  be  productive  of  augmented  profits. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  Belgian  rail- 
wajs,  on  which  each  ton  of  goods  was  carried  the  average 
distance  of  45  miles,  and  produced  an  average  receipt  of 
70d. 

The  expenses  chargeable  upon  it  were  5ld,,  of  which  34€f. 

were  independent  of  the  distance,  and  17^1  dependent  on  it. 

R 
Hence  we  have  in  this  case  D  =  45  and  ^v  =  70d. 

N 

Hence  it  follows  that 

d. 

r-^-'^^-l-55 
•^"ND-45-^^^- 

We  have  also  D  x  e  =  17c/.,  and  therefore 

17         **• 
«  =  i^  =0-377; 

E' 
and  since  ^  =  34ef.,  we  have 

?:  =  45  X  (1-55  -  0-377)  -  34  =  18-65. 

d. 

The  net  profit  per  ton  booked  was  therefore  18*65. 

The  manner  in  which  anj  proposed  reduction  in  the 
tariff  would  augment  the  traffic,  either  as  to  quantity  or 
distance,  cannot  be  determined  in  a  definite  manner  by  the 
preceding  formula ;  nor  could  it  be  by  any  formula  whatever, 
inasmuch  as  the  solution  of  the  question  would  depend  on 
conditions  peculiar  to  each  railway  and  each  class  of  traffic. 

If  we  assume,  however,  that  it  be  required  to  reduce  the 

tariff  (r)  so  that,  producing  the  same  net  profits  l~\  per  ton 

carried,  the  average  distance  (D)  to  which  each  ton  is  trans- 
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ported  be  augmented  in  anj  assigned  proportion,  we  may 
approximate  to  the  required  tariff  by  taking  the  expenses 

per  ton  \^)f  which  are  independent  of  the  distance,  at  the 

same  amount  as  at  present.  This  will  not  be  strictly  true, 
because  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  would  necessarily  augment 
the  amount  of  the  traffic,  unless  counteracted  by  some  other 
condition,  and  therefore  the  tariffs  which  we  shall  obtain 
will  be  a  little  higher  than  those  which  would  give  the  same 
profits  per  ton. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  average  distance  to  which  each 
ton  is  carried  is  augmented  from  D  to  D^,  and  that  the  tariff 
is  reduced  from  r  to  r\  the  profits  remaining  unchanged;  we 
shall  then  have 

|  =  D(r-0-|', 


N  ^  ^^      N' 


and  therefore 


D(r— c)  =  iy(r'— c). 

From  what  has  been  stated,  we  have  on  the  Belgian  rail- 
ways 

D=     45, 

r  =  1-55, 
e  =  0-377. 


Hence  we  have 


and  therefore 


52-78  =  D'  (r'— 0-377) ; 


/  =  ^  +  0-377. 


By  this  formula  we  can  compute  the  value  of  the  tariffs  /, 
which  correspond  to  any  increased  distances,  D^ 

In  the  following  table  such  a  computation  is  exhibited. 
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In  tlie  fourth  column  a  series  of  increasing  distances  are 
given.  In  the  third  column  are  exhibited  the  corresponding 
Talues  of  the  tarifT.  In  the  fifth  column  is  given  the  total 
receipts  which  would  be  obtained  for  each  ton  booked ;  and 
in  the  sixth  column  the  total  expenses.  In  the  seventh  column 
are  given  the  expenses  per  ton  per  mile. 

By  this  last  column  is  rendered  apparent  the  increased 
saving  per  mile  on  the  expenses  of  transport  produced  by 
the  augmented  average  distance. 


Cost  of 
Tramport 
1  per  Mile. 

Bxpenies 

per  Ton 

booked  in- 

dependent 

ofDistance 

Tariff  per 

Ton  per 

MUe. 

Arerage 
Distance 
carried. 

Total 
Receipts 
per  Ton 
booked. 

Total 

Expenses 

per  Ton 

booked. 

Total 
Expenses 
per  Ton 
per  Mii«. 

e 

N 

r 

D 

R 

N 

B 

M 

0^77  • 

34-0    - 

1-55 
1-43 
1-33 
1-25 
1-19 
1-13 
1-08 
1-04 
1-00 
0-96 
0-93 
0-92 

45 
50 
55 
60 
65 
70 
75 
80 
85 
90 
95 
100 

69-7 
71-5 
73-2 
75-0 
77-5 
79-1 
81-0 
83-2 
85-0 
86-4 
88-3 
92-0 

50-9 
52-8 
54-7 
56-6 
5S'5 
60-4 
62-3 
64-2 
66-1 
68-9 
69-8 
71-7 

1*13 
1-05 
0-99 
0-94 
0-90 
0-86 
0*83 
0-80 
0-78 
0-76 
0-74 
0-71 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  if  the  average  distance  to 
which  each  ton  of  goods  is  transported  were  doubled,  a  tariff 
50  per  cent,  less  than  the  present  would  yield  the  same 
amount  of  profit  per  ton  carried  as  is  now  obtained ;  and  if 
a  less  reduction  of  the  tariff  would  produce  this  augmented 
distance,  an  increased  profit  would  arise  both  from  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  goods  carried,  and  from  the  increased 
average  distance. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  repeat  that  it  is  assumed  in  the 
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second  column  that  the  constant  expenses  remain  the  same, 
notwithstanding  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  tariff. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  these  expenses  must  be  di- 
minished, inasmuch  as  the  divisor  by  which  thej  are  ob- 
tained, being  the  number  of  tons  booked,  must  be  augmented 
by  the  reduced  tariff. 

We  have  used  in  the  preceding  investigation  the  letter  r, 
to  express  the  average  tariff,  implying  thereby  that  the  rate 
of  charge  per  mile  upon  the  same  class  of  traffic  is  liable  to 
variation.  This  variation  forms  a  question  of  capital  im- 
portance in  railway  economy,  and  one  which  is  too  often 
overlooked. 

It  has  been  more  than  once  demonstrated  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  that  the  cost  of  railway  transport,  of  any  class  of 
traffic,  is  not  in  the  ratio  of  the  distance  to  which  it  is 
transported.  A  portion  of  the  expenses  is  independent  of 
the  distance,  and,  consequently,  it  follows  that  the  expenses 
chargeable  per  mile  upon  any  object  of  transport  will  be  less 
as  the  distance  to  which  it  is  transported  increases.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that,  consistently  with  realising  the  same 
proportion  of  profits  upon  the  business  executed,  a  railway 
company  can  always  afford  to  reduce  the  charge  per  mile  in 
a  greater  or  less  proportion  as  the  distance  increases. 

The  distance  to  which  any  class  of  merchandise  admits  of 
being  transported,  will  depend  on  the  charge  which  such 
object  will  bear  in  the  market,  in  addition  to  its  cost  of 
production.  This  is  a  limit  which  cannot  be  surpassed,  and 
this  limit,  combined  with  the  rate  per  mile  charged  for  the 
transport,  will  determine  the  radius  which  limits  the  maritet 
of  the  producer. 

Thus,  if  we  suppose  that  a  certain  description  of  mer« 
chandise  will  bear,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  production,  a 
charge  of  IO5.  per  ton,  then  such  article  will  bear  to  be 
transported  from  the  place  of  production  a  number  of  miles, 
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determined  by  dividing  lOs,  hj  the  tariff  per  mile.  If  the 
tariff,  for  example,  be  l£f.  per  mile,  such  an  object  would 
bear  to  be  carried  120  miles,  without  surpassing  the  limit 
of  price  which  would  become  prohibitory  in  the  market. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  every  reduction  which  can  be 
made  on  the  tariff  affecting  the  larger  class  of  distances,  will 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  area  over  which  the  producer 
can  carry  on  a  profitable  business,  and  wiU  proportionaUy 
increase  the  available  traffic  of  the  railway.  For  lesser  dis- 
tances, the  reduction  of  the  tariff  will  only  have  the  effect  of 
augmenting  the  quantity  of  the  articles  transmitted,  and  this 
can  only  be  effected  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  reduction 
of  the  tariff  can  effect  a  diminution  of  price  in  the  market. 

A  due  consideration  of  these  circumstances  will  easily 
demonstrate  the  advantage  which  must  result  to  the  railways 
from  such  a  graduated  tariff  as  would  favour  transport  to 
greater  distances.  Let  us  Suppose  an  article  transported  to 
a  distance  of  20  miles  at  the  rate  of  2d,  per  ton  per  mile. 
The  total  cost  of  transport  of  this  article  would  be  40(L  Let 
us  suppose  its  price  in  the  market  to  be  lOOs.  The  cost  of 
transport  would  then  amount  to  3^  per  cent,  of  the  market 
price.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  on  the  transport  of  such  an 
article  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  were  made.  This  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  transport  to  SSd.^  or  3  per  cent,  of  the 
market  price.  The  difference  to  the  consumer  would,  there- 
fore, be  only  ^  per  cent,  while  the  difference  to  the  carrier 
would  be  10  per  cent.  The  loss,  therefore,  to  the  railway, 
would  be  thirty  times  the  amount  of  the  gain  to  the  con- 
sumer. It  is  clear  that  such  a  reduction  would  be  inex- 
pedient. 

But  suppose  the  same  article  to  be  transported  120  miles, 
the  cost  of  its  transport  would  then  be  240d.,  or  20«.; 
and  suppose  that  it  is  sold  in  the  market  for  120^.,  pay- 
ing the  producer  lOOf.  and  the  carrier  208. ;  and  suppose 
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this  20s.  to  be  the  utmost  increase  of  price  which  the  ar- 
ticle will  bear:  a  radius  of  120  miles  would  therefore  be 
the  limit  of  the  market  which  the  railway  can  supply  to  the 
producer. 

Let  us  again  suppose  that  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  be 
made  on  the  transport^  and  that  the  rate  per  mile  be  reduced 
from  2d.  to  1*8^.  An  addition  of  20  per  cent.,  or  20^.,  to  the 
cost  of  production  will  now  cany  the  article  to  a  distance  of 
132  miles  instead  of  120  miles,  because  the  radius  which 
determines  the  market  of  the  producer  will  thereby  be  in- 
creased by  12  additional  miles,  or  in  the  ratio  of  10  per 
cent. 

Although,  therefore,  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
market  price,  which  in  this  case  would  amount  to  only  2#. 
upon  an  article  costing  1205.,  would  have  an  inappreciable 
effect  on  the  quantity  consumed,  yet  the  extension  of  the 
market  by  the  additional  distance*  to  which  the  object  can  be 
conveyed  would  have  a  very  important  effect,  especially  if 
within  such  increased  radius  there  existed  centres  of  popu- 
lation where  a  demand  might  exist. 

But  if  we  suppose  these  circumstances  to  prevail  in  a 
country,  such  as  certain  districts  of  England,  closely  re- 
ticulated by  railways,  the  increase  of  the  market  would  be 
not  in  the  simple  ratio  of  the  increased  radius  of  transport, 
but  in  the  ratio  of  its  square,  as  has  been  explained  generally 
in  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume. 

The  effect  which  the  increase  of  the  average  distance  to 
which  the  traffic  is  transported  has  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
transport  per  mile,  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  fourth  and 
seventh  columns  of  the  preceding  table.  By  comparing 
numbers  in  these  columns,  we  find  that  the  following  are 
the  rates  at  which  the  expenses  of  transport  per  mile  are 
decreased,  corresponding  to  the  rates  of  increase  of  the  dis- 
tances, upon  the  actual  average  distance  of  45  miles  on  the 
Belgian  railways :  — . 
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,    locreaied  Percentage 
,    of  the  prnent  average 
'             DUUnce. 

Corresponding  Decrease' 
per  Cent,  of  the  prewnt 
Cost  of  Transport  per   , 
Mile.                 ' 

Ill 

7-0                ! 

1                  22^ 

12-4 

33-3 

16-8 

'                  44-4 

20-4 

555 

23-9 

66  7 

26-6 

77-8 

29-2 

88*9 

31-0 

!               100-0 

32-7 

lll-l 

34-5 

122-2 

1 

37-2 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  for  trafSc  generally,  but  more 
especiaUj  for  every  description  of  merchandise  and  of  live 
stock,  a  tariff  graduated  upon  the  principle  of  diminishing  as 
the  distance  transported  increases,  must  be  the  source  of 
largely  augmented  profits,  and  by  these  meana  the  gross 
receipts  of  a  railway  may  be  increased  while  the  average 
amount  of  the  tariff  may  remain  unaltered. 

Recurring  to  the  arithmetical  symbols  which  we  have 
adopted  to  express  the  gross  receipts, 

R  =  r  X  D  X  N, 

it  will  be  apparent  that  the  tariff  maly  be  so  regulated 
that  the  average  value  of  r  shall  remain  the  same  while 
the  tariff  imposed  on  objects  carried  to  considerable  dis- 
tances is  diminished,  that  which  is  imposed  on  objects 
carried  to  lesser  distances  being  proportionally  increased. 
By  such  means  the  number  expressed  by  D,  which  is 
the  average  distance  to  which  the  objects  of  traffic  are 
carried,  will  be  augmented;  and  if  this  modification  of 
the  tariff  be  managed  with  such  skill  that  the  multiplier 
N,  expressing  the  total  number  of  objects  booked,  shall 
not  be  diminished,  then  the  gross  receipts  R  will  be  aug« 
meinted  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  average  distance  D,  a^ 
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though  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the  average  amount  of 
the  tartar. 

It  maj  be  contended  that  the  increase  which  must,  in  this 
case,  take  place  in  the  tariff  imposed  on  short  distances,  will 
have  the  e£fect  of  diminishing  the  number  of  objects  booked 
for  such  distances,  and  that  the  diminution  of  tariff  which 
favours  objects  carried  to  great  distances  will  not  altogether 
counteract  this  effect.  This  maj  be  admitted  to  be  true  in 
some  cases,  or  even  generallj ;  but  with  skilful  management 
the  diminution  of  the  multiplier  N  will  not  be  so  great  as 
the  increase  of  the  multiplier  D,  so  that  the  effect  of  the 
latter  will  prevail  over  the  former,  and  therefore  there  will 
still  be  on  the  whole  an  increase. 

But  even  in  this  case,  in  which  the  diminution  produced 
on  the  multiplier  N  or  the  number  of  objects  booked  will 
balance  the  effect  of  the  augmented  distance,  and  therefore 
the  gross  receipts  will  not  be  increased,  the  gross  profits 
nevertheless  will  be  augmented ;  for  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  greater  profit  is  made,  other  things  being  the  same,  on 
long  than  on  short  trafi&c. 

It  is  not  alone  by  reference  to  distance,  however,  that  the 
regulation  of  the  tariff  maj  be  rendered  conducive  to  the 
increase  of  the  gross  receipts  and  profits.  A  field  for 
the  exercise  of  managerial  skill  is  presented  bj  the  pre- 
valence on  the  railways  of  a  large  amount  of  empty  transport 
and  incomplete  loads.  It  is  well  known  that  trafilc  has  a 
tendency  to  prevail  more  in  certain  directions  than  in  others ; 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  vehicles  of  transport  which 
travel  with  complete  or  considerable  loads  in  one  direction 
return  either  empty  or  with  very  imperfect  loads  in  the 
other.  In  this  case  it  is  clear  that  any  objects  of  transport 
which  might  be  attached  to  the  empty  or  incompletely  loaded 
vehicles  thus  returning,  would  yield  a  profit  equal  to  nearly 
their  entire  receipts,  for  in  this  case  the  cost  of  their  transport 
would  not  exceed  the  additional  fuel,  oil,  and  grease  which 
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their  weight  would  cause  to  he  consumed  in  the  engine,  and 
the  additional  wear  and  tear  which  it  would  produce  in  the 
engine,  the  carriages,  and  the  rails.  It  has  heen  already 
shown  how  infinitelj  minute  and  insignificant  this  expense 
would  be,  and  therefore  anj  tariff,  however  trivial,  which 
could  be  obtained  from  traffic  attached  to  such  vehicles, 
would  be  profitable. 

The  same  observations  will  be  applicable,  more  or  less, 
to  the  traffic  which  may  form  the  complement  of  the  in- 
complete loads. 

It  has  been  already  explained  that,  in  the  case  of  mer- 
chandise-waggons capable  of  carrying  five  tons,  the  actual 
average  load  carried  by  them  is  only  two  tons  and  a  quarter. 

Now  the  cost  which  would  attend  the  remaining  two  tons 
and  three  quarters  necessary  to  complete  their  load  would 
be  quite  insignificant.  A  modification  of  the  tariff,  there- 
fore^ which  would  have  a  tendency  to  accomplish  this, 
must  produce  a  favourable  effect  in  augmenting  the  gross 
receipts. 

On  the  Belgian  railways  great  encouragement  has,  for 
this  reason,  been  offered  to  secure  complete  loads  of  the 
goods  trains.  A  liberal  reduction  of  the  tariff  is  offered  to 
aU  expeditors  who  wiU  engage  waggons  for  full  loads ;  and 
this  has  been  attended  with  most  favourable  results. 

In  the  case  of  passenger  traffic,  great  difficulties  exist  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem  to  obtain  complete  loads. 

It  has  been  shown  that  first-class  carriages,  built  to  ac- 
commodate eighteen  passengers,  carry  on  the  average  only 
seven ;  that  second-class  carriages,  capable  of  accommodating 
twenty-four  passengers,  carry  only  thirteen  ;  and  that  third- 
class  carriages,  having  capacity  for  thirty-two,  carry  only 
twenty-one  passengers. 

The  great  expense  entailed  on  the  railways  by  this  large 
proportion  of  empty  or  imperfectly  loaded  vehicles,  demands 
serious  attention.     Although  it  is  evidently  impracticable  to 
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avoid  the  evil,  its  magnitude  maj  be  diminished  by  judicious 
management. 

Something  maj  be  accomplished  in  mitigation  of  it  bj  a 
careful  classification  of  the  passengers  in  carriages  according 
to  the  distances  they  have  to  travel ;  passengers  having  the 
same  destination  being  as  far  as  possible  placed  in  the  same 
vehicle.  This,  combined  with  a  proper  distribution  of  the 
carrying  stock  among  the  stations,  and  facilities  for  attaching 
and  detaching  the  carriages  there,  without  objectionable 
delaj,  may  do  much  towards  its  mitigation. 

A  part  of  this  evil  arises  from  the  passenger  coaches  of 
different  classes  being  always  independent  of  each  other. 
Thus,  if  a  single  first-class  passenger  presents  himself,  no 
room  being  available  in  a  first-class  carriage  composing  the 
train,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attach  a  first-class  carriage, 
having  accommodation  for  eighteen  passengers,  and  weighing 
four  tons  or  upwards,  for  his  individual  accommodation. 

Nor  is  this  an  extreme  or  imaginary  case,  but  one  which 
I  have  frequently  witnessed.  This  evil  has  been  mitigated 
on  some  of  the  continental  railways  by  providing  mixed 
carriages,  composed  of  divisions  appropriated  to  different 
classes  of  passengers,  one  of  these  being  placed  in  each  train 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  surplus  passengers  of  each 
class,  without  the  necessity  of  attaching  complete  vehicles  of 
the  several  classes. 

Another  means  of  augmenting  the  receipts,  and  diminishing 
the  expenses,  consists  in  contriving  measures  to  secure  for 
the  engines  full  loads  and  long  ti-ips.  An  engine  loaded 
under  its  power,  or  working  for  a  less  portion  of  time  than 
is  consistent  with  its  capability,  wasting  fuel  and  wages,  by 
standing  with  steam  up  without  work,  and  in  lighting  and 
cleaning  more  frequently  than  is  indispensable,  is  another 
source  of  expense  needlessly  increased. 

A  good  system  of  management  will  direct  its  affairs  so 
as  to  diminish  such  sources  of  wasteful  expense. 

In  relation  to  this,  it  may  be  useful  here  to  investigate^  60 
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far  as  there  are  available  data  for  the  purpose,  the  relation 
between  the  mileage  of  the  engines  and  the  receipts,  so  as  to 
exhibit  the  average  amount  of  receipts  obtained  for  each 
mile  run.  I  have  exhibited  this  in  the  following  table,  for 
all  the  cases  of  the  English  railways  in  which  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  the  engine  mileage ;  to  which  I  have  added 
some  of  the  foreign  railways,  to  show  the  comparative 
results: — 


North. Western  lUIlwar,  including  the  Chester 
and  Holyhead,  Lancashire  and  Carlisle,  Kendal 
and  Windermere,  and  North  Union. 

For  six  months  ending  December  31. 1848    - 

London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast. 

For  tweWe  months  ending  June  30. 1848 
For  six  months  ending  December  31. 1848     - 
.,  „  June  30.  1649  - 

Great  Western,  indudiog  Bristol  and  Exeter,  and 
South  Devon. 
For  twelTe  moiUhs  ending  June  30.  1847 
„  ,.  June  30.  1848 

For  six  months  ending  December  31. 1848     - 

Belgian  Railwayi. 

For  twelve  months,  1844 

1845  ..  . 

1846  .  .  . 

1847  .  .  . 

North  of  France  Railway. 

For  twelve  months,  1847  -  .  . 

n  n  1848  -  -  „ 


n 
»* 


n 

M 


Total 

AlUcaff* 
orSngina 


JfllM. 


3,766,113* 

1,189.»& 
691,383 
fl93,844 


S.664,339 
2,876,108 
1,582,672 

1.584,582 
1,694,203 
2,027,014 
2,366.885 

1.789,152 
1,917,855 


OroM 
RccMiptt. 


Averag*  Re- 
ceipts per 
M  llr  mn  hj 


1,824,227 

426,612 
255,303 
214,062 


979,745 

1,052,399 

571,799 

442,427 
496.128 
546,286 
593.444 

606,428 
592,682 


«. 


7"0 

7-2 
7-3 
7-2 


7-4 
7-8 
7-2 


6-8 
6-2 


*  This  is  one-half  the  engine  mileage  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1849, 
which  I  have  assumed  here,  as  in  former  Instances,  as  the  nearest  approximation  I 
can  obtain  .to  the  mileage  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31.  1848. 


The  accordance  which  prevails  in  the  receipts  exhibited 
in  the  third  column  of  the  above  table,  is  most  striking  and 
satisfactory.  It  appears  that  the  average  receipts  per  mile 
for  the  distance  run  by  the  engines  on  the  English  railways 
is  a  little  more  than  7^.  per  mile. 

It  will  also  be  observed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
gauge,  and  consequently  augmented  power,  of  the  engines, 
and  capacity  of  the  carriages  used  upon  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  the  receipts  per  mile  are  not  greater  on  that  line 
than  on  the  London  and  Brighton. 
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The  inferior  amounts  obtained  per  mile  on  the  Belgian 
and  French  railways,  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  inferior 
tariff,  and  partly  to  the  less  active  traffic. 

In  the  case  of  an  active  traffic  in  goods,  these  causes  of 
increased  expense  may  be,  to  a  great  extent,  mitigated. 
More  frequent  departures  from  the  chief  termini,  than  are 
consistent  with  securing  full  loads,  are  not  necessary;  but 
the  full  loads  which  are  thus  despatched  consist  of  waggons 
having  various  destinations  along  the  line,  at  which  they  are 
severally  detached,  and  where  other  waggons  are  not  pre- 
pared to  be  substituted  for  them.  Although,  therefore,  the 
goods  wains  may  start  full,  they  will  arrive,  and  perform  a 
great  portion  of  their  trip,  very  incomplete. 

In  the  case  of  passenger  trains,  frequent  departures  are 
indispensable  for  the  public  accommodation ;  and  it  becomes  a 
problem  of  much  difficulty  to  &x.  such  quantity  of  departures 
as,  on  the  whole,  will  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  profit 
to  the  railway,  with  all  reasonable  accommodation  to  the 
public.  It  is  clear  that  the  more  frequent  the  departures 
are,  the  less  complete  will  be  the  load,  not  only  of  the 
engines,  but  of  the  carriages.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
departures  were  so  few  as  to  secure  nearly  complete  loads, 
then  a  considerable  amount  of  the  traffic  would  be  lost  to  the 
railway. 

We  cannot  advance  a  step  in  investigations  of  this  kind, 
without  being  rendered  sensible  of  the  disadvantage  under 
which  we  labour  in  regard  to  the  English  railways.  W® 
are  left  absolutely  destitute  of  aU  statistical  data  which 
could  afford  the  slightest  aid  in  such  inquiries. 

On  foreign  railways^  however,  observations  have  been 
made,  which  indicate  some  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
circulation  both  of  passengers  and  goods. 

.  Thus  it  is  found,  generally,  that  the  stream  of  passenger 
traffic  sets  in  towards  all  great  centres  of  population,  from  & 
certain  distance  around  them,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day« 
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and  preTailfl  in  the  contrary  direction  in  the  latter  part; 
produced  by  the  necesdty  of  the  turronnding  population 
vimting  audi  centres  during  the  day  for  the  purposes  of 
boainessy  and  returning  to  their  homes  in  the  afternoon. 

This  effect  is  firequenUy  augmented  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year.  In  great  cities,  where  a  oonsiderable  portion  of 
the  population  who  are  in  a  condition  to  use  the  railway 
reside,  during  the  summer,  in  the  enrirons,  places  of  rest* 
dence  are  selected  adjacent  to  the  different  lines  of  railway ; 
and  such  persons,  bemg  generally  engaged  in  business,  arriye 
by  the  railway  in  the  cities  in  the  morning,  and  leave  in  the 
afternoon. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  compare  the  receipts  and  profits 
obtained  from  year  to  year  by  the  railway  traffic,  with  the 
capital  absorbed  by  the  establishments  and  stock.  We 
possess  no  returns  by  which  we  are  enabled  with  precision 
to  assign  the  amount  of  capital  expended  on  the  railways  in 
operation  from  year  to  year,  as  distinguished  frt>m  those 
which  were  merely  in  progress  but  unopened.  A  general 
average  estimate  of  the  cost  per  mile,  however,  of  the  entire 
length  of  railway  under  traffic  has  been  already  obtained. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  in  this  manner  exhibited  the 
proportion  which  the  receipts  have  borne  to  the  capital 
during  the  six  years  and  a  half  ending  December  31.  1848. 

Assuming  the  working  expenses  not  to  be  less  than 
40  per  cent,  of  the  receipts,  the  major  limits  of  the  profits 
from  year  to  year  are  given  in  the  last  column. 


1 

Pw  Cnt.  on  Capteal.        || 

Lammth  td 

C«flt>l^ 

Toul 
]lK«i|ito. 

Rdway 

Rtcc4pto. 

MtaMT 

limit  of 

Mmlor 

lAaSTdt 

ExpOHM. 

Praito. 

Twelve  monthi  ending 

1  mun. 

J 

A 

June  30.  1848     . 

1857 

74,280.000 

4,535,189 

61 

2-4 

3^ 

1844     - 

1953 

78.080,000 

5.074,674 

6-5 

2-6 

8-9 

184A      . 

2148 

85,920,000 

6.200.714 

7-2 

2-9 

43 

184G      - 

2441 

97,640.000 

7.565.569 

7-8 

31 

4-7 

1847      - 

3036 

121,440,000 

8,510.886 

70 

2-8 

4-2 

1848      . 

3816 

152,640,000 

9,933,552 

6-5 

2-6 

3-9 

Six  months  ending  Dec. 

81.  1848       . 

5079 

905,160,000 

5,744,965 

5*6 

2-2 

3*4     1 

•o  10 
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These  figures  show,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  advantages 
of  particular  railways  as  inyestments^  the  aggregate  of  the 
whole  presents  no  signal  advantages  over  other  enterprises  ; 
and  that  thej  have  been,  since  1846,  not  much  more  pro- 
ductive  to  the  capitalist  than  the  public  funds.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  the  depression  shown  in  the  results  of 
the  last  two  years  may  be  only  temporary ;  nevertheless,  it 
is  evident  that  the  railways,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  haTO 
never  yet  produced  a  net  profit  of  5  per  cent 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

ACCIDENTS  ON  RAILWAYS. 

The  advantages  of  increased  expedition,  economy,  certainty, 
and  regularity  of  travelling  presented  by  railways  have  been 
regarded  by  a  large  part  of  the  public  as  subject  to  a  serious 
drawback,  in  consequence  of  the  terrible  character  of  the 
accidents  which  from  time  to  time  occur.  These  disasters 
have  been  occasionally  attended  by  circumstances  which 
must  naturaUy  operate  in  a  very  forcible  degree  on  the 
imagination  of  all  persons,  and  powerfully  excite  the  alarm 
of  the  timid.  To  reduce  these  fears  within  reasonable  limits, 
it  win  be  only  necessary  to  investigate  the  actual  amount  of 
the  risk  in  railway  travelling  ;  and  to  diminish  as  much  as 
practicable  the  amount  of  that  risk  it  will  be  necessary  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  accidents,  and  to  deduce  from  these 
causes  such  rules  for  avoiding  them  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  shall  suggest. 

I  shall  therefore  in  the  present  chapter  investigate  succes- 
sively, 

1.  The  chances  of  accident  attended  with  loss  of  life  or 

bodily  injury. 

2.  The  prevailing  causes  of  such  accidents. 

3.  And  shall  state  some  plain  rules  for  the  greater  security 

of  the  traveller. 

Sect.  I. —  The  Chances  of  Accident 

The  accidents  which  are  incidental  to  railway  travelling 
may  be  reduced  to  two  classes : 
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1.  Those  which  arise  from  causes  beyond  the  control  of 

the  sufferer. 

2.  Those  which  arise  from  his  own  imprudence  or  want 

of  ordinary  caution. 

The  chances  of  the  former  admit  of  calculation  as  accurate 
as  those  by  which  the  average  duration  of  life  is  ascertained, 
and  which  form  the  basis  of  the  operations  of  life  insurance. 

The  chances  of  the  latter  vary  in  each  individual  case, 
depending  on  the  vigilance,  the  personal  temperament  and 
character,  and  often  on  the  degree  of  sobriety  and  state  of 
mind  of  the  persons  exposed  to  them.  Although  the  occur- 
rence of  even  these,  when  considered  in  the  mass,  admit  of 
calculation  on  the  general  principles  of  the  doctrine  of 
chances*,  our  present  object  will  be  attained  by  indicating 
the  manner  in  which  individual  imprudence  and  neglect  of 
proper  precautions  contribute  to  them,  so  as  to  suggest  to 
the  unwary  traveller  what  he  should  do  and  abstain  from 
doing  to  avoid  accidents  which  depend  solely  on  himself, 
and  to  lessen  the  chances  and  degree  of  suffering  from 
those  which  are  beyond  his  control. 

The  frequency,  as  well  as  the  gravity  of  each  of  these 
classes  of  accident,  depends  also  on  the  individuals  who  suffer. 
The  agents  and  servants  of  the  railway,  who  are  employed 
directly  and  indirectly  in  the  conduct  and  management  of 
the  trains,  including  those  whose  duties  detain  them  on  tbe 
road,  as  well  as  those  who  travel  on  the  trains,  are  more  ex- 
posed to  danger  than  the  traveller,  and  it  is  found  that  the 
proportion  of  fatal  accidents  is  larger  with  respect  to  this 
class  than  in  the  case  of  passengers. 

*  Some  curious  iuvestigations  aud  calculations  on  this  subject  bate 
been  made  by  M.  Quetelet  of  Brussels,  who  has  eyen  shown  that  the 
frequency  of  murders  admits  of  being  reduced  to  a  numerical  law,  ana 
that  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  murders  committed  with  particulsr 
weapons  is  constant.  Thus  the  proportion  of  homicides  by  the  pistol  to 
homicides  by  the  sword  is  invariable. 
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It  will  therefore,  in  classifjing  the  accidents,  be  necessarj- 
to  distinguish  not  only  those  which  arise  from  causes  bejond 
the  control  of  the  sufferer  from  those  produced  by  want  of 
prudence,  but  also  those  from  which  the  passenger  suffers 
from  those  which  occur  to  the  agents  and  servants  of  the 
railway. 

In  the  following  table  the  accidents  which  occurred  on 
the  English  railways  in  the  years  1847-8  are  thus  classified : 


Analysis   of  tbe    Railway   Accidents  for  the  Two  Years  ending 

December  SI,  1848. 


Passengers  suffering  firom  causes  beyond  their  own 

control       ------J- 

Passengers  suffering  from  causes  which  they  might 

have  prevented   ------- 

Railway  servants  suffering  from  causes  beyond  their 

own  control  ----.-- 
Railway  servants  suflFering  from  causes  which  they 

might  have  prevented  -..--. 
Trespassers  and  strangers  suffering  from  crossing  or 

standing  on  the  railway  .  -  -  -  - 
Persons  suffering  from  misconduct  of  railway  servants 
Suicides         ........ 


Killed. 


lajared. 


S8 

1 
215  1 

23 

13 

30 

57 

2SS 

85 

96 

22 

2 

1 

2 

- 

413 

393 

Hence  it  appears  that  in  this  period  of  two  years  243  pas- 
sengers suffered  more  or  less  from  railway  accidents  from 
which  they  had  no  power  of  protecting  themselves,  and  that 
of  this  number  28  were  either  immediately  killed,  or  died 
soon  afterwards  in  consequence  of  their  wounds. 

It  further  appears,  that  in  the  same  period  87  agents  of 
the  railway  were  more  or  less  injured  by  accidents  £rom 
which  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  protect  themselves,  of 
whom  30  were  killed. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  total  number  injured  is 
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therefore  much  greater  among  the  servants  of  the  company 
than  among  the  passengers. 

While  onlj  11^  per  cent,  of  the  passengers  injured  lost 
their  lives^  34^  per  cent,  of  the  servants  injured  were  killed. 
The  cause  of  this  difference  of  proportion  is  signally  obvious 
from  the  fact  of  the  greater  exposure  of  the  railway  agents, 
more  especially  of  the  engineers  and  firemen,  to  the  more 
dangerous  effects  of  accidents. 

But  to  estimate  duly  the  actual  degree  of  danger  incurred 
in  this  mode  of  travelling,  the  mere  numerical  amount  of  the 
killed  and  injured  is  not  sufficient. 

To  estimate  the  risk  of  suffering  from  accident,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  compare  the  number  of  sufferers  with  the  total 
amount  of  railway  travelling.  In  the  official  reports,  the 
number  of  accidents  has  hitherto  been  compared  with  the 
total  number  of  passengers  booked  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  show 
that  such  a  comparison  does  not  afford  a  true  measure  of  the 
risk.  By  adopting  such  a  measure  we  should  assume  that 
there  is  the  same  risk  of  accident  to  the  passenger  who 
travels  ten  miles,  as  to  him  who  travels  five  hundred  miles, 
which  would  be  an  obvious  error.  The  risk  of  accident  to 
any  passenger  is,  cateris  paribtis,  in  the  exact  proportion  of 
the  distance  he  travels,  or,  to  use  a  term  already  adopted,  of 
his  mileage. 

To  calculate  the  risk,  therefore,  the  number  of  accidents 
must  be  compared,  not  with  the  total  number  of  passengers 
booked,  but  with  the  total  mileage  of  the  passengers. 

If  we  find,  for  example,  that  in  a  given  time  the  distance 
travelled  by  passengers  was  equivalent  to  600,000  passengers 
travelling  one  mile,  and  that  in  such  period  there  occurred 
only  one  accident  attended  with  loss  of  life,  it  will  follow 
that,  when  a  passenger  travels  one  mile,  the  chances  are 
600,000  to  1  against  encountering  a  fatal  accident.  If  he 
travel  ten  miles,  the  chances  are  60,000  to  one  against  such 
an  accident ;  and,  in  general,  the  probability  of  such  an  acci- 
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doit  will  be  augmented  in  the  exact  ratio  in  which  the  dis- 
tance trayelled  is  increased.* 

In  the  two  years  ending  the  31st  of  December,  1848,  the 
total  mileage  of  the  passengers  on  the  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  was 

1,830,184,617  nules. 

The  number  of  accidents  to  passengers  attended  with  loss  of 
life,  arising  from  causes  beyond  their  own  control,  in  the 
same  period,  was  28.  Dividing  the  mileage,  therefore,  by 
28,  we  obtain  the  quotient, 

65,363,736. 

Hence  it  appears  that  if  a  passenger  travel  one  mile,  the 
chances  against  his  suffering  an  accident  fatal  to  life  are 

65,363,735  to  1. 

In  the  same  period  the  number  of  accidents  attended  with 
bodily  injury  to  passengers,  arising  from  causes  beyond  their 
own  control,  was  215.  Dividing  this  in  the  same  manner 
into  the  total  mileage,  we  find  that  the  chances  against  such 
an  accident  in  travelling  one  mile  are 

8,512,486  to  1. 

In  each  case  we  find  the  chances  for  greater  distances  by 
dividing  these  numbers  by  the  distances  respectively. 

In  the  subjoined  table  I  have  given  in  the  second  and 

*  More  strictly,  the  chances  in  these  cases  would  be  499,999  and 
49399  to  1.  Of  500,000  balls  contained  in  an  urn,  I  is  black.  Supposing 
balls  to  be  successively  drawn,  and  returned  to  the  urn  after  each 
drawing,   the   chance  of   no  black  ball    in    ten    drawings  would    be 

' I   .     The  chance  of  one  or  more  black  balls  is, 

500,000/ 


1 


V500,006/     *"        \       500,000/        500,000*50,000*^®'^'^°*"^' 
I  have,  in  this  and  like  cases,  taken  the  round  numbers,  as  practically 
exact  and  more  cooTenient. 

P 
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third  columns  the  chances  against  such  accidents  for  all  dis- 
tances under  10,000  miles. 

It  must  be  here  observed  that  In  this  calculation  every 
accident  productive  of  the  slightest  bodily  injury,  even  the 
smallest  bruise  or  scratch,  is  included. 

While  the  numbers  registered  in  these  columns  will  re- 
assure the  timid,  the  solicitude  of  the  humane  passenger  will 
be  extended  to  the  agents  and  servants  who  are  employed  in 
conducting  the  train  and  in  guarding  and  watching  the  rail- 
way^  on  whose  vigilance  and  skill  depends  in  a  great  degree 
the  extremely  small  amount  of  risk  of  the  passenger,  and  to 
whom,  in  fact,  is  transferred  a  part  of  that  danger  to  which 
the  passenger  himself  would  otherwise  be  exposed.  It  will 
therefore  be  satisfactory  to  calculate  the  amount  of  the  risk 
to  which  each  railway  passenger  exposes  the  agents  by  whom 
the  business  of  transport  is  conducted. 

It  appears,  by  the  results  given  in  Table,  p.  311,  that  in  the 
two  years  ending  31st  Dec.  1848,  the  number  of  accidents 
fatal  to  life  occurring  to  railway  servants,  from  causes  beyond 
their  own  control,  was  30,  and  the  number  resulting  in 
personal  injury  was  57.  These  accidents  occurred  in  con- 
ducting both  the  passenger  and  the  goods  business,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  shared  between  them  in  the  ratio  of 
the  mileage  of  the  passenger  and  goods  trains. 

I  have  no  general  data  by  which  this  can  be  ascertained,  and 
it  varies  very  much  on  different  railways.  If,  however,  we 
take  as  a  mean  the  business  done  on  the  extensive  lines  of 
railway  worked  by  the  North- Western  Company,  I  find  that 
the  mileage  of  the  passenger  engines  bears  to  that  of  the 
goods  engines  the  ratio  of  6  to  3. 

From  this  it  would  follow  that  three-eighths  of  the  accidents 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  goods  business.  But  as  the  rela- 
tive frequency  of  accidents  is  greater  with  passenger  than 
with  goods  trains^  we  shall  assume  that  five-sixths  of  all  the 
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accidents  to  railway  serrants  are  produced,  directly  or  indi- 
rectlj,  by  paasenger  trains. 

It  follows,  then,  that  in  the  two  years  abore  mentioned, 
25  fatal  accidents,  and  50  accidents  resulting  in  personal 
injuries,  occurred  to  railway  servants  from  passenger  trains. 

During  that  period,  as  has  been  shown,  the  total  passenger 
transport  was  equivalent  to  1,830,184,617  passengers  carried 
a  mile.  If  we  divide  this  total  mileage  of  the  passengers  by 
25,  we  obtain  the  quotient 

732,073,847, 

which  is  the  number  of  passengers  who  must  travel  one  mile 
to  cause  the  death  of  a  railway  servant ;  and  if  we  divide  the 
same  mileage  by  50,  we  obtain 

366,0d6»923, 

which  is  the  number  who  must  travel  one  mile  to  cause  the 
injury  of  a  railway  servant. 

But  whenever  one  passenger  travels  a  mile,  as  many  others 
also  travel  a  mile  as  make  up  the  average  load  of  a  passenger 
train.  There  are  no  general  data  recorded  from  which  this 
average  load  can  be  accurately  deduced,  but  it  may  be  es- 
timated at  about  50  for  all  the  railways,  taken  one  with 
another. 

Hence  wherever  one  individual  travels  a  mile  by  railway, 
50  passengers  travel  a  mile,  and  the  mileage  50  is  performed. 
To  calculate  the  corresponding  number  of  accidents  to  rail- 
way servants  we  must,  therefore,  divide  the  preceding 
numbers  respectively  by  50. 

Hence  it  appears  that  when  a  passenger  travels  a  mile,  the 
chances  against  such  a  fatal  accident  are, 

14,641,477  to  1 ; 

and  the  chances  against  an  accident  producing  personal  injury 
are, 

7,320,738  to  !• 
r  S 
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The  chances  corresponding  to  greater  distances  are  found  by 
dividing  these  numbers  bj  the  distance  travelled. 


Tabls  showing  the  Number  of  Chances  to  One  against  Accidents 
producing  Loss  of  Life  or  bodily  Ir^jury  to  a  Railway  Passenger  in 
travelling  Distances  from  10  Miles  to  10,000  Miles;  and  also  the 
Chances  against  his  being  the  Cause  of  Loss  of  Life  or  bodily  Injury 
to  a  Railway  Servant  in  such  a  Journey.* 


DiftUnce 

Passenger. 

Railway 

Serrant. 

traTelled. 

Loss  of  Life. 

Bodily  Injury. 

Lou  of  Life. 

Bodily  loiury. 

Mila. 

10 

6,536,374 

851,249 

1,464,148 

732,074 

20 

3,268,187 

425,624 

732,074 

366,037 

SO 

2,178,791 

283,749 

488,049 

244,024 

40 

1,634,093 

212,812 

366,037 

183,018 

50 

1,307,275 

170,250 

292,829 

146,415 

60 

1,089,396 

141,875 

244,024 

122,012 

70 

933,768 

121,607 

209,164 

104,582 

80 

817,047 

106,406 

183.018 

91,509 

90 

726,264 

94,582 

162,683 

81,341 

100 

653,637 

85,125 

146,415 

73,207 

120 

544,698 

70,937 

122,012 

61,006 

140 

466,884 

60,303 

104,582 

52,291 

160 

408,523 

53,203 

91,509 

45,754 

180 

363,132 

47,291 

81,341 

40,670 

200 

326,819 

42,562 

73,207 

36,604 

250 

261,455 

34,050 

58^66 

29,283 

SOO 

217,879 

28,375 

48,805 

24,402 

S50 

186,754 

24,321 

41,833 

20.916 

400 

163,409 

21,281 

36,604 

18,302 

450 

145,253 

18,916 

32,536 

16.268 

500 

130,727 

17,025 

29,283 

14,641 

550 

118,843 

15,477 

26,621 

13,310 

600 

108,939 

14,187 

24,402 

12,201 

650 

100,559 

13,096 

22,525 

11,263 

700 

93.377 

12,161 

20,916 

ia458 

750 

87,152 

11350 

19,522 

9,761 

800 

81,705 

10,641 

18,302 

9,151 

850 

76,898 

iaoi5 

17,225 

8,613 

900 

72,626 

9,458 

16,268 

8,134 

950 

68,804 

8,961 

15,412 

7,706 

1,000 

65,363 

8,513 

14,641 

7,320 

1,500 

43,575 

5,675 

9,761 

4,880 

*  The  numbers  given  in  this  table  are  only  approximative^  but  svffi* 
ciently  exact  for  all  practical  purposes. 
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DiiUnce 

tnvetled. 

1 

1      Milet. 

PasMoger. 

Rallwij  SerriDt. 

LoMofUfe. 

Bodilj  IiOuTf. 

LoMofLife. 

Bodilj  Ii^ury. 

8,000 

32,683 

4,256 

7,321 

3,660 

2,500 

26,145 

3,405 

5,856 

2,928 

3,000 

21,788 

2,837 

4,880 

9,440 

S,50O 

18,675 

2,432 

4,183 

2,092 

4,000 

16,340 

2,128 

3,660 

1,830 

1      4,500 

14,595 

1,892 

3,254 

1,627 

1      5,000 

13,073 

1,702 

2,928 

1,464 

5,500 

11,884 

1,548 

2,662 

1331 

6,000 

10,894 

1,419 

2,440 

220 

6,500 

10,056 

1,310 

2,252 

'  126 

7,000 

<),338 

1,216 

2,092 

045 

7,500 

8,715 

1,135 

1,952 

976 

8,000 

8,170 

1,064 

1,830 

915 

8,500 

7,689 

1,002 

1,722 

861 

9,000 

7,262 

946 

1,627 

813 

9,500 

6,880 

896 

1,541 

771 

10,000 

1 

6,536 

851 

1,464 

732 

To  illustrate  the  application  of  this  table,  let  us  suppose  it 
to  be  required  to  ascertain  the  risk  of  life  or  bodilj  injury  to 
a  passenger,  and  also  the  chances  against  his  being  the  cause 
of  death  or  injury  to  a  railway  servant  in  travelling  260  miles. 
On  finding  250  in  the  first  column,  we  find  that  the  chances 
against  loss  of  life  are 

For  passenger,  261,455  to  1 ; 

For  railway  servant,  58,566  to  1 ; 

and  against  any  bodily  injury  not  resulting  in  death. 

For  passenger,  34,050  to  1 ; 

For  railway  servant,         29,283  to  1. 

On  the  foreign  railways,  the  ratio  of  accidents  to  the 
quantity  of  traffic  is  still  less,  owing  to  the  less  crowded 
state  of  the  lines.  On  the  Belgian  railways,  during  the  three 
years  ending  1st  Dec.  1846,  there  were  but  three  fatal 
accidents  to  passengers  arising  from  causes  beyond  their 
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own  control,  and  the  total  passenger  mileage  in  these  three 
jears  was, 

239,629,541  miles. 

The  chances  against  loss  of  life  in  trayelling  a  mile  were, 
therefore, 

79,876,383  to  1. 

On  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  chances  are, 

65,363,735  to  1. 

The  Belgian  railways  are,  therefore,  subject  to  less  risk  than 
the  English,  in  the  ratio  of  65  to  79. 

On  the  French  railways  accidents  have  been  stiU  more 
rare.  One  fatal  accident  occurred  many  years  ago  on  the 
Paris  and  Versailles  Railway,  on  which  occasion  a  train 
took  fire,  and  appalling  consequences  followed.  Another 
serious  accident  occurred  on  the  Fampouz  embankment  of 
the  Northern  Railway  in  1846.  These,  however,  stand 
almost  alone. 

In  the  two  years  ending  31st  Dec  1848,  there  was  not  a 
single  fatal  accident  to  a  passenger  reported  on  any  French 
railway. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  put  in  juxtaposition  with 
this  the  returns  of  accidents  produced  by  ordinary  horse- 
coaches  travelling  in  Paris  and  its  environs :— > 

Year. 

1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 

Total         -     74  2073 


Killed. 

Wounded. 

4 

134 

12 

214 

5 

230 

11 

361 

19 

S66 

9 

384 

14 

394 
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Sect,  n.— 7^  Causes  cf  AedienU. 

However  insignificant  may  be  tbe  proportion  of  the 
nomber  of  persons  injured  to  the  total  amount  of  passenger 
traffic,  it  may  not  be  without  interest  or  utility  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  which  produced  these  accidents. 

The  causes  which  are  not  dependent  on  the  imprudence 
of  the  sufferers  are,  generally,  either  collision  of  the  pas- 
senger train  with  some  other  carriages  or  waggons,  or  the 
escape  of  the  train,  or  some  part  of  it,  from  the  rails. 

The  English  railways  are  in  general  constructed  with . 
double  lines,  the  train  observing  the  common  rule  of  the 
road,  and  keeping  always  on  the  left-hand  line.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  is,  that,  in  regular  work,  all  trains  upon  the 
same  line  move  in  the  same  direction.  The  collision  of  one 
train  with  another,  therefore,  can  only  take  place  by  a  faster 
train  overtaking  a  slower,  or  a  train  running  into  one  which 
is  at  rest. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  if  all  trains  moved  with  the 
same  speed,  and  all  stopped  at  the  same  stations,  no  col- 
lisions could  ever  happen,  except  when  a  train  should  be 
retarded  or  stopped  by  accident,  or  in  the  case  of  a  vehicle 
being  improperly  left  standing  on  the  line. 

The  probabilities  of  collision  will  therefore  depend  on 
the  difierences  between  the  speed  with  which  the  several 
trains  travel,  and  the  differences  between  the  number  of 
stations  at  which  they  stop. 

But,  on  railways  as  worked  at  present^  it  is  impracticable 
to  maintain  uniformity  of  speed.  Passenger  and  goods 
traffic  being  necessarily  worked  on  the  same  lines  of  rails, 
and  the  latter  being  carried  at  less  speed  than  the  former,  a 
source  of  danger  is  produced.  If  the  present  enormous 
amount  of  transport  had  been  foreseen  when  railways  were 
in  an  early  stage  of  their  progress,  it  might  have  been  a 
question  for  consideration  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
advantageous  to  construct  the  trunk  railways  with  three 
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lines  of  rails,  reserving  one  line  exclusivelj  for  the  goods 
traffic.  This  would  have  been  infinitelj  more  politic  than 
augmenting  the  capacity  of  the  railway  by  increasing  the 
width  of  the  rails,  and,  consequently,  the  magnitude  and 
weight  of  the  engines  and  vehicles  of  transport.  But  the 
railways  being  constructed,  it  is  now  too  late,  and  nothing 
remains  to  be  done  but  to  adopt  the  most  efficient  precau- 
tions against  those  collisions,  the  probability  of  which  is  aug- 
mented with  the  frequency  of  the  trains,  and  the  differences 
of  their  average  speed. 

The  accommodation  of  the  public  requires  frequent  de- 
partures, great  expedition,  and  means  of  arriving  at  numerous 
intermediate  points  of  the  lines.  These  demands  cannot 
be  satisfied  without  calling  into  existence  all  the  conditions 
which  are  productive  of  the  danger  of  collision. 

To  satisfy  the  urgent  call  for  great  expedition,  express 
trains  are  despatched  at  extraordinary  speed,  stopping  only 
at  chief  stations.  To  satisfy  the  want  of  intercommuni* 
cation  with  the  intermediate  stations,  trains  are  despatched 
which  stop  at  all  the  stations;  and  as  the  stations,  in  the 
average^  are  not  four  miles  asunder,  these  trains  must  be 
in  a  state  either  of  retarded  or  accelerated  motion.  They 
scarcely  get  up  their  speed  after  starting  from  one  station, 
before  they  are  obliged  to  slacken  their  pace,  in  order  to 
stop  at  the  next.  The  average  speed  of  such  trains  is 
therefore  comparatively  small. 

Between  these  and  the  express  trains,  which  present  the 
extremes  of  speed,  there  are  several  which  move  at  interme- 
diate average  rates,  stopping  less  frequently  than  the  one, 
and  more  so  than  the  other,  and,  when  at  full  speed,  pro- 
ceeding with  a  less  velocity  than  the  express  trains. 

When  all  these  circumstances  are  taken  into  accotint,  and 
when  it  is  also  considered  that,  on  some  of  the  great  trunk 
lines,  such  as  the  North-Westem,  as  many  as  fifty  trains 
pass  over  the  same  rails  every  twenty-four  hours,  more  than 
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the  half  of  which  are  worked  daring  the  daj,  and  therefore 
sacceed  each  other  at  very  short  intervals,  the  wonder  is, 
not  that  collisions  occasionallj  occur,  hut  that  a  movement 
so  crowded  and  complicated  can  be  conducted  at  all,  without 
most  imminent  danger. 

The  most  frequent  source  of  accidents  from  collision,  arises 
from  single  waggons  or  trucks  being  left  standing  upon  the 
rails. 

When  express  trains  have  to  be  stopped,  the  steam  must 
be  cut  off,  and  the  brakes  applied  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  place  where  they  come  to  rest  Hence  arises  the 
greater  liability  of  accidents  by  collision  with  these  trains. 
If  an  obstacle  is  observed  upon  the  railway  by  the  engine- 
driver,  it  must  be  noticed  at  a  distance  so  great  as  to  render 
it  possible  to  stop  the  train,  otherwise  collision  must  take 
place. 

Next  in  frequency  to  accidents  from  collision,  are  those 
which  arise  from  the  engine  or  the  vehicles  escaping  from 
the  rails.  The  causes  which  produce  this  class  of  accidents 
are  very  various. 

The  most  frequent  are  impediments  left  on  the  rails,  such 
as  blocks  of  wood,  bars  of  iron^  spare  sleepers  or  rails.  The 
engine  encountering  obstacles  of  this  kind  is  generally  thrown 
off,  dragging  with  it  one  or  more  of  the  carriages. 

Cattle  from  adjacent-  fields,  through  deficient  fences,  have 
sometimes  got  upon  the  road,  and  the  engine  encountering 
them  has  run  over  them,  and  been  thrown  off. 

A  wheel  or  axle  of  the  engine,  tender,  or  any  of  the  car- 
riages breaking,  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  escape  from  the 
rails.  A  defect  in  the  rails  themselves  is  not  unfrequently 
the  cause  of  this  class  of  accidents.  This  is  especially  liable 
to  occur  at  a  joint  chair,  that  is  to  say,  a  chair  where  the 
ends  of  two  successive  rails  are  united.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  one  of  these  rails  is  considerably  above  or  below 
the  other,  or  that  the  rails  are  not  sufficiently  fastened  in  the 
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chair.  The  impact  of  the  wheel  of  the  engine  on  snch  a  de- 
fectiye  joint,  msj  either  immediatelj  hreak  the  rail,  at  so 
weaken  it  that  one  of  the  succeeding  carriage-wheeJa  will 
break  it,  and  the  carriages  thus  escape  &om  the  rails. 

Another  not  unfrequent  cause  of  accidents  is  the  neglect 
of  the  points  and  switches^  a  name  given  to  a  part  of  the 
mechanism  hj  which  trains  are  enabled  to  pass  from  one 
line  of  rails  to  another,  or  from  either  line  into  the  sidings. 

When  such  passage  is  intended,  a  certain  change  is  made 
in  the  position  of  the  points  and  switches  bj  a  person  em- 
plojed  for  this  purpose  on  the  line,  and  after  the  train  passes 
from  the  line  the  switches  are  restored  to  their  usual  position. 
If  anj  neglect  take  place  in  this  operation,  considerable 
danger  will  ensue  to  the  trains  which  next  pass. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  proportion  in  which  these  causes 
of  accident  respectively  operate,  I  have  taken  indiscrimi- 
nately, from  the  returns  of  accidents,  100  cases,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  analyus :  — 

Accidents  from  collkion        -  -  -  -  56 

„  broken  wheel  or  axle         -  -  -  IS 

„  defective  rail         -            -  -  -  14 

„  by  switches           -            -  -  -  5 

„  impediments  lying  on  road  -  -  3 

„  off  rails  by  cattle  on  line  -  -  -  3 

^  bursting  boiler     -            -  «  -  1 

100 

Hence  it  appears  that  66  per  cent,  of  these  accidents  arise 
from  collision.  Next  to  these  comes  the  escape  from  the 
rails  by  the  breaking  of  a  wheel  or  axle,  or  by  defective  rails, 
which  together  make  up  32  per  cent,  the  remaining  causes 
operating  in  small  proportions. 

Since  more  than  half  the  total  number  of  fatal  accidents 
which  occur  upon  railways  arise  from  collision,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  attention  of  railway  companies  be  move 
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speciaUj  directed    to    precautions    against  this  source  of 
danger. 

Before  a  collision  takes  places,  the  engine  driver  and 
others  in  management  of  the  following  train,  have,  or  ought 
to  hare,  the  means  of  observing  the  object  in  advance  of 
them,  with  which  the  collision  is  about  to  take  place.  If  it 
be  possible  to  bring  the  train  to  rest  before  it  can  pass  over 
the  length  of  road  between  the  point  where  the  obstacle  has 
been  observed,  and  the  point  where  such  obstacle  would  be 
overtaken,  the  collision  will  be  prevented.  This  poesibilitj 
will  depend  upon  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  brakes 
and  brakesmen  upon  the  train  bears  to  its  weight  and  speed. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  all  cases  the  number  of  brakes 
provided  should  have  reference  to  the  magnitude  and  speed 
of  the  train. 

It  is  found  by  experience  that  the  distance  within  which 
a  train  of  given  weight  can  be  brought  to  rest  bj  a  given 
number  of  brakes,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  its 
speed,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  double  speed  it  will  require  fonr 
times  the  number  of  brakes ;  with  a  treble  speed,  nine  times 
the  number  of  brakes ;  and  so  on. 

In  the  case  of  an  accident  which  occurred  near  Wolverton 
on  the  5th  of  June,  1847,  it  was  found  impossible  to  bring  a 
train  of  19  carriages  to  rest  within  a  distance  of  540  yards, 
the  speed  of  the  train  being  about  25  miles  an  hoar.  In 
this  case  a  collision  took  place  by  which  7  persons  were 
killed :  on  an  inquiry  it  was  found  that  this  train  was  pro* 
vided  with  three  brakes,  one  upon  the  tender  and  two  upon 
the  carriages. 

Inquiries  suggested  by  this  and  other  similar  accidents, 
induced  the  Board  of  Trade  to  propose  a  rule  to  be  observed 
by  railway  companies,  that  a  brake  should  be  attached  to 
every  fourth  carriage. 

A  similar  mle  was  imposed  by  the  French  government,  in 
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February,  1848,  on  the  trains  working  on  the  railways  of 
that  country. 

Since,  however,  the  brake  power  necessary  to  stop  a  train 
is  increased  in  so  large  a  ratio  with  the  speed,  a  still  greater 
number  of  brakes  would  be  necessary  with  a  fast  train,  such 
as  the  express  trains,  each  carriage  of  which  ought  to  be 
provided  with  an  independent  brake  and  brakesman.  This 
would  certainly  cause  a  considerable  increase  in  the  working 
expenses  of  the  faster  class  of  trains,  but  the  public  safety  is 
a  matter  of  too  great  importance  to  be  postponed  to  consider- 
ations of  this  kind. 

In  attempting  to  avoid  one  source  of  danger  another  is 
often  produced.  When  an  obstacle  is  seen  on  the  rails  before 
a  train  moving  with  great  speed,  all  means  must  of  course 
be  used  to  bring  the  train  suddenly  to  rest  But  if  this  be 
not  done  with  great  caution  and  skill,  danger  may  be  pro- 
duced even  more  serious  than  that  from  which  it  is  attempted 
to  escape.  The  means  of  stopping  a  train  are,  the  brake  on 
the  tender,  the  brakes  on  the  vehicles  composing  it,  and,  in 
fine,  reversing  the  action  of  the  engine.  This  process  con- 
sists in  so  changing  the  motion  of  the  slides,  that  the  steam 
shall  obstruct  instead  of  accelerating  the  pistons.  In  this 
way  the  whole  force  of  the  steam  is  suddenly  made  to  resist 
the  progressive  motion  of  the  engine. 

This  is  a  dangerous  process.  The  progress  of  the  engine  is 
arrested  by  an  agent  which  does  not  act  on  the  vehicles  which 
follow  it.  They  are  consequently  urged  against  the  engine 
and  against  each  other  with  all  the  force  of  which  the  engine 
is  deprived  by  the  back  action  of  the  steam.  The  effect  is 
nearly  the  same  as  if  an  engine  acting  behind  the  train  sud- 
denly pushed  the  train  against  the  engine  in  front.  The 
effect  of  this  is  an  obvious  tendency  to  drive  the  intermediate 
carriages  off  the  rails  by  doubling  up  the  train. 

Before  reversing  the  engine,  or  even  applying  the  brake 
to  the  tender,  it  is  therefore  always  advisable  to  warn  the 
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brakesmen  to  apply  the  brakes  to  the  vehicles  composing  the 
train.  This  being  done,  and  the  brake  being  then  applied  to 
the  tender,  there  is  less  danger  in  reversing  the  steam  on  the 
engine. 

Bat  it  unfortunately  happens  that  in  the  emergencies  in 
which  these  extreme  measures  are  demanded,  there  is  rarely 
time  to  observe  these  precautions.  The  prudence  of  provid- 
ing a  signal  on  the  tender  which  shall  be  within  view  of  the 
brakesmen,  and  seats  for  the  latter  from  which  they  can 
always  see  such  signal,  is  so  obvious  that  it  need  not  here 
be  enlarged  on. 

We  must  not  dismiss  this  subject  without  noticing  the 
ingenious  application  of  detonating  substances,  now  called 
fog  signals. 

These  are  detonating  balls,  which  on  being  crushed  explode 
with  the  report  of  a  pistol.  When  a  train  is  stopped  on  the 
line  by  an  accident,  or  in  general  when  an  obstacle  is  found 
upon  the  railway  from  any  unexpected  cause,  and  which 
cannot  be  immediately  removed,  if  there  be  a  fog  at  the  time, 
or  any  other  cause  which  may  prevent  the  driver  of  a  follow- 
ing train  from  seeing  the  obstacle,  the  guard  or  policeman 
runs  back  along  the  line  and  places  these  balls  on  the  rails 
at  certain  distances,  so  that  when  a  train  approaches  it  causes 
them  successively  to  explode  in  rolling  over  them,  and  the 
driver  thus  receives  warning  to  stop. 

The  evil  consequences  resulting  from  collision  are  fre- 
quently aggravated  by  the  manner  in  which  the  carriages 
or  waggons  composing  the  trains  are  connected  with  or 
adapted  to  each  other.  The  mode  of  connecting  the  succes- 
sive carriages  forming  a  train  is  as  follows.  From  the  end  of 
the  frame  supporting  each  carriage  project  two  strong  iron 
rods,  which  rest  against  spiral  springs,  and  which  are  ter- 
minated by  circular  cushions  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  called 
buffers.  When  two  successive  coaches  are  brought  into 
contact,  these  buffers  ought  to  meet  each  otlier  so  that  their 
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centres  should  coincide.  This  requires  that  the  buffers  of  all 
the  carriages  should  have  the  same  gauge,  that  is  to  saj,  that 
there  should  be  the  same  distance  between  their  centres; 
and,  secondly,  that  thej  should  be  at  the  same  height  abore 
the  rails.  J£  this  be  not  the  case,  a  collision  would  hare  the 
effect  of  causing  one  carriage  to  push  the  other  either  aside  or 
upwards,  as  the  case  might  be;  aside  if  the  centre  of  the  bufifer 
deviated  horizontallj,  and  upwards  if  it  deviated  rerticallj. 

In  any  case  there  would  be  a  tendency  of  the  coaches  to 
throw  each  other  off  the  rails. 

The  successive  coaches  forming  a  train  were  originaUj 
held  together  by  a  chain,  which  was  necessarily  always  a 
little  slack,  so  that  when  the  power  of  the  engine  was 
driving  the  train,  the  buffers  were  not  in  close  contact,  and 
whenever  the  train  stopped,  or  even  slackened  its  speed,  the 
hinder  carriages  ran  against  the  foremost  ones  with  a  col- 
lision, the  force  of  which  was  proportional  to  the  difierence 
of  their  speeds. 

This  mode  of  connection  was  replaced  by  a  coupling 
screw,  by  means  of  which  the  carriages  are  drawn  together, 
so  that  the  buffers  are  pressed  into  close  cont«ct^  and  their 
springs  a  little  compressed. 

In  this  manner  the  train  is  formed  into  one  complete 
column,  and  the  change  of  speed  to  which  it  is  subject  does 
not  produce  the  partial  collision  just  mentioned. 

One  of  the  means,  therefore,  of  diminishing  the  chances  of 
injuries  resulting  from  collision  is  to  provide  against  the 
occurrence  of  eccentric  buffers,  and  to  ensure  the  proper 
coupling  of  the  trains. 

Although,  in  most  cases  of  derailment*,  it  is  the  engine 


*  I  hare  adopted  this  word  from  the  French :  it  expreises  an 
which  18  8o  often  necessary  to  mention,  but  for  which  we  hava  not  yet 
had  any  term  in  our  railway  nomenclature.  By  dSraiHement  is  meant  the 
escape  of  the  wheels  of  the  engine  or  carriage  firom  the  rails ;  and  the  verb 
io  dtroU  at  to  he  daraSkd  may  ba  used  in  a  oorre^onding  sense. 
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which  escapes  from  the  rails,  jet  it  occasionallj  happens 
that,  while  the  engine  maintains  its  position,  one  or  more 
of  the  carriages  forming  the  train  escape. 

This  happens  frequently  when  an  axle  or  wheel  breaks, 
bat  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  defect  of  the  rail  throws  a 
carriage  off  after  the  engine  and  preceding  carriages  have 
passed  over  it. 

On  the  16th  September,  1847,  on  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  Railway,  the  last  carriage  of  the  express  train, 
having  two  passengers  in  it,  was  derailed,  the  other  car- 
riages being  undisturbed,  and  was  dragged  a  considerable 
distance  before  the  engine-driver  was  made  aware  of  the 
accident.    The  two  passengers  it  contained  were  killed. 

This  accident  was  ascribed  to  a  defect  in  the  rails.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  weight  of  the  engine  being  too  great  for 
the  strength  of  the  road,  it  had  deranged  the  rails  in  passing 
over  them,  and  that  the  succeeding  carriages  increasing  the 
injury,  the  displacement  only  became  great  enough  to 
derail  the  wheels  on  the  arrival  of  the  last  coach  at  the 
point. 

This  and  some  other  accidents  have  suggested  to  the 
railway  authorities  the  expediency  of  adopting  some  method 
by  which  a  conmiunication  can  be  made  between  the  several 
carriages  forming  the  train  and  the  engine-driver.  If,  in 
the  above  instance,  the  engine-driver  had  been  made  aware 
of  the  accident  at  the  moment  of  the  derailment,  it  is  pro- 
bable such  fatal  results  might  not  have  occurred. 

A  case  will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  in  which  a  private 
carriage  caught  fire  by  a  cinder  projected  from  the  funnel 
of  the  engine  falling  on  its  roof.  The  carriage  continued 
to  bum  until  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  the  next  station,  the 
engine-driver  and  conductor  being  ignorant  of  the  accident. 

Previously  to  this,  the  necessity  of  some  means  of  watching 
a  train,  and  of  notifying  promptly  to  the  engine-driver 
the  occurrence  of  any  accident^  had  attracted  the  attention 
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of  the  government  commissioners,  and  thej  consulted  some 
of  the  principal  railway  companies  on  the  most  desirable 
means  of  remedying  the  evil. 

The  Great  Western  Company  proposed  to  fix  at  the  back 
of  the  tender  a  seat  for  a  conductor,  in  a  sufficiently  high 
position  to  see  along  the  roofs  of  the  carriages,  so  as  to  have 
a  perfect  view  of  the  entire  side  length  of  the  train,  and  a 
means  of  passing  from  side  to  side  of  the  tender,  so  as  to 
get  a  view  of  each  side  of  the  train.  Such  a  conductor, 
from  his  proximity  to  the  engine,  could  immediately  com- 
municate with  the  driver,  and  each  guard  upon  the  coaches 
of  the  train  could  communicate  with  such  conductor  by 
signals. 

The  North- Western  Company  proposed  that  the  under 
guard  should  always  stand  in  his  van  next  to  the  engine, 
with  his  face  to  the  train,  so  as  to  observe  any  signal  of 
distress,  irregularity,  or  derangement  among  the  carriages 
which  the  chief  guard,  stationed  at  the  rear  of  the  train, 
might  make.  A  communication  between  the  under  guard 
and  the  engineman  was  only  necessary  to  complete  this 
arrangement,  and  the  company  accordingly  ordered  that 
means  should  be  provided  by  which  the  under  guard  should 
be  enabled  at  pleasure  to  open  the  whistle  of  the  engine. 

The  late  Colonel  Brandreth  had  interviews  with  some  of 
the  most  eminent  railway  engineers,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
some  additional  protection  for  the  travelling  pubhc,  by  con- 
triving a  method,  not  only  for  securing  the  constant  watching 
of  the  trains  while  on  their  journey,  but  also  to  provide  the 
passengers  with  means,  in  case  of  accident  or  sudden  illness, 
of  conununicating  with  a  guard,  and  of  enabling  the  guard 
to  communicate  with  the  engine  man,  for  the  purpose,  when 
necessary,  of  stopping  the  train. 

There  could  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  means  by  which 
any  passenger  could  at  his  pleasure  sound  the  whistle  of 
the  engine,  so  as  to  give  the  engine-driver  notice  to  stop ; 
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but  the  govemment  commissioners  considered  that  it  would 
be  objectionable  to  give  a  passenger  a  power  to  stop  the 
train  at  will,  though  it  was  admitted  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely desirable  to  establish  a  practicable  and  sure  com- 
munication between  the  passengers  in  each  coach  with  a 
guard,  and  to  provide  the  latter  with  means  of  communi- 
cating with  the  engine-driver.  This  subject  is  still  under 
consideration  of  the  commissioners  and  the  companies. 

While  noticing  the  subject  of  railway  accidents  arising 
from  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  passengers,  or  those 
who  have  the  management  of  the  trains,  it  would  be  an 
injustice  to  a  most  meritorious  and  generally  intelligent  class 
of  persons  not  to  acknowledge  the  zeal,  courage,  skill,  and 
good  conduct  of  the  engine-drivers,  conductors,  and  stokers, 
as  a  body.  All  who  have  had  opportunities  of  experience  in 
railway  transport  will  feel  the  justice  of  such  a  tribute  in 
the  exact  proportion  of  the  extent  of  their  experience.  In- 
numerable instances  might  be  offered  of  admirable  judgment 
and  presence  of  mind  exhibited  by  this  class  of  men  in  the 
emergencies  which  arise  in  railway  travelling. 

An  incident  which  occurred  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
Railway  may  be  mentioned  as  one  among  numbers  in  attes- 
tation of  this,  and  in  which,  although  the  promptness  and 
presence  of  mind  of  the  engineer  were  not  successful  in 
effecting  the  safety  of  the  passengers,  they  were  not  the  less 
admirable. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1847,  a  fatal  accident  occurred  to  a 
train  in  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  river  Dee.  The  train 
consisted  of  the  engine  and  tender,  weighing  30  tons,  fol- 
lowed by  three  passenger  carriages,  a  luggage  van,  and 
another  passenger  carriage,  containing  in  all  25  passengers, 
the  gross  weight  of  the  train  being  60  tons. 

The  train  proceeded  safely  over  the  first  and  second 
arches,  and  the  engine  reached  the  middle  of  the  third  arch 
to  a  point  about  50  feet  from  the  abutments  of  the  bridge. 
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At  that  point  the  engine-driver  felt  the  railway  sinking 
under  him.  With  admirable  promptitude  he  instantlj 
opened  the  steam  valve  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  power, 
giving  to  the  train  a  sudden  pull,  so  as~to  endeavour  to  clear 
the  bridge  before  the  catastrophe,  of  the  imminence  of  which 
he  was  instantlj  conscious,  should  occur. 

His  purpose  was  but  partially  successful.  The  engine 
cleared  the  bridge  as  the  railway  sunk  under  it,  and  dragged 
the  tender  with  it.  The  fireman,  who  was  upon  the  tender, 
was  thrown  off  upon  the  side  of  the  railway  beyond  the  end 
of  the  bridge,  and  killed.  The  passenger  coaches  had  not 
cleared  the  bridge  when  it  sunk  under  them,  and  their 
connection  with  the  tender  was  broken.  The  carriages  which 
had  the  passengers  were  precipitated  into  the  river  from 
a  height  of  36  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  depth 
of  which  was  10  feet 

It  appeared  afterwards  that  the  tender  in  following  the 
engine  had  been  derailed,  and  was  dragged  along,  rubbing 
hard  against  the  parapet  wall  at  the  end  of  the  bridge.  It 
was  left  standing  apart  at  50  feet  from  the  water's  edge  and 
3  feet  off  the  rails,  the  engine  having  broken  away  from  it, 
and  proceeded  with  the  driver,  the  only  individual  who  es- 
caped, to  the  adjacent  station. 

Having  investigated  the  circumstances  which  produce  that 
class  of  accidents  against  which  the  sufferer  cannot  effectually 
protect  himself  by  measures  of  precaution,  it  remains  now 
to  notice  those  which  arise  from  imprudence,  or  from  the 
want  of  that  vigilance  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  traveller, 
which  the  veiy  nature  of  railway  transport  renders  ne* 
cesaary. 

The  railway  conmiissioners  publish  periodically  reports  of 
all  accidents  attended  with  personal  injury  which  take  place 
on  railways.  The  most  certain  method  of  ascertaining  the 
manner  in  which  imprudence  or  negligence  operates  in  the 
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prodnction  of  these  disasters,  will  be  to  take  from  the  reports 
those  accidents  which  haye  occurred  to  passengers,  and  to 
dassify  them  according  to  their  causes.  I  have  accordingly 
taken  indiscriminatelj  a  hundred  such  occurrences,  and  have 
classified  them  in  the  following  table :  ~- 


Analysis  of  100  AecMents  produced  by  Impnidenee  of  Passengers. 

CsUfM. 

B«sultt.              1 

Killed. 

Injured.    Total.  11 

Sitting  or  standing  in  improper  place^  attitude, 
or  position       ...... 

Getting  out  of  carriage  while  train  in  motion 

Getting  into  carriage  while  train  in  motion    - 

Jumping  out  to  recover  hat  blown  off  or 
parcel  dropped          ..... 

Crossing  the  railway  incautiously  -        •        . 

Getting  out  on  wrong  side    .... 

Handing  an  article  into  a  train  in  motion 

17 
17 
10 

'   8 

11 

3 

1 

11 
7 
6 

5 

1 
3 
0 

28 
24 
16 

13 

12 

6 

1 
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100 

Sect.  ni. — Precautions  against  Accidents, 

From  what  has  been  stated  and  explained  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  of  all  the  means  of  locomotion  which  human  inven- 
tion has  as  jet  devised,  railway  travelling  is  the  safest  in  an 
almost  infinite  degree.  Indeed,  the  risk  to  life  and  limb, 
when  reduced  to  a  numerical  statement,  seems  to  be  evanes- 
cent* Nevertheless  the  apprehension  of  danger  in  this 
mode  of  travelling  entertained  by  timid  persons,  and  even  bj 
some  who  scarcely  merit  that  appellation,  is  not  inconsider- 
able. 

This  may  arise  partly  from  the  circumstance  of  the  public 
not  being  generally  aware  of  the  smallness  of  the  amount  of 
the  danger  which  has  been  here  described,  but  in  a  greater 
degree  from  the  terrific  results  of  some  of  the  rare  accidents 
which  have  occurred. 
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In  the  modes  of  travelling  used  before  the  prevalence  of 
railways,  accidents  to  life  and  limb  were  frequent,  but  in 
general  thej  were  individually  so  unimportant  as  not  to 
attract  notice,  or  to  find  a  place  in  the  public  journals.  In 
the  case  of  railways,  however,  where  large  numbers  are 
carried  in  the  same  train,  and  simultaneously  exposed  to 
danger,  accidents,  though  more  rare,  are  sometimes  attended 
with  appalling  results.  Much  notice  is  therefore  drawn  to 
them.  They  are  commented  on  in  the  journals,  and  public 
alarm  is  excited. 

Notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  the  amount  of  risk,  yet, 
as  in  many  cases  the  danger  of  accident  beyond  the  control 
of  the  passenger  may  be  diminished  by  the  adoption  of  proper 
precautions,  and  in  all  cases  the  causes  of  danger  arising  from 
his  own  ignorance  or  neglect  may  be  wholly  removed,  it  may 
be  beneficial  to  give  in  a  succinct  form  short  rules,  by  the 
observance  of  which  the  traveller  will  render  still  less  the 
amount  of  that  risk  already  so  small. 

With  this  view  I  have  put  together  the  following  series  of 
plain  intelligible  rules,  founded  partly  upon  rather  a  large 
personal  experience  in  railway  travelling  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  where  this  species  of  locomotion  has  been  adopted; 
and  in  order  to  render  these  rules  the  less  arbitrary,  and 
illustrate  the  utility  of  their  observance,  I  have  annexed  to 
each  of  them  examples  of  the  injurious  consequences  resulting 
from  their  neglect,  such  examples  being  accompanied  by  the 
date,  time,  and  place  of  their  occurrence. 
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PLAIN  RULES 

rom 

RAILWAY    TRAVELLERS. 


RULE  I. 

NETEB    ATTEMPT    TO    GET     OUT     OF    A    BAILWAT    CARRIAGE 
WHILE  rr  IS   MOVING,   NO  MATTER  HOW  SLbwLT. 

•  Illustration. 

It  ia  a  peculiarity  of  railway  locomotion  that  the  speed, 
when  not  very  rapid,  always  appears  to  the  unpractised 
passenger  much  less  than  it  is.  A  railway  train  moving  at 
the  rate  of  a  fast  stage-coach  seems  to  go  scarcely  as  fast  as 
a  person  might  walk.  To  this  circumstance  (which  is  ex- 
plained by  the  extreme  smoothness  of  the  motion)  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  great  frequency  of  accidents  arising  from  pas- 
sengers attempting  to  descend  from  trains  while  still  in 
motion.  This  is  the  most  common  cause  of  that  class  of 
accidents  on  railways,  which  are  owing  to  want  of  due  caution 
on  the  part  of  the  passenger.  I  have  witnessed  many  acci- 
dents of  this  class,  and  the  reports  of  the  Railway  Board 
abound  with  them. 

Examples. 

DnbUn  and  Drogfaeda  -       -    Joly  4. 1844.       Jamping  out  before  the  train  stopped, 

r<fll  with  hU  hand  on  the  rail,  OTer 
which  the  carrtage.wheels  pasted. 

Grand  Junction    ...    July  3ft.  1844.      Jumping  out  while  in  motion,  broke  hit 

leg. 
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Lirerpool  and  Mancfaetter   -    Aug.  86. 1844. 


lianchesler  and  Birmtngham 
Manchester  and  Leedi 
Glasgow,  Garnkirk,and  CoaU 

Bridffe. 
North  Union         -       -       - 
Grand  Junction    ... 
Great  Western     ... 
Midland        .... 
Sheffield,  Athton,  and  Man- 
chester. 
Dondee  and  Arbroath  - 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
North-western     .       .       - 
London  and  South-Westem 
East  Lancaster     .       •       - 
Ditto  -       .       -       - 

North.  Western     -       -       - 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle 
North-Western     .       -       - 
Great  North  of  England 
Manchester  and  Birmingham 
Midland         .... 

Ditto 

Stockton  and  Darlington  . 
North-Wesiem  -  -  - 
Dublin  and  Kingstown 


Sept.  9. 1844.' 
Oct.  10.  1844. 
Oct.  80.  1844. 

Aug.  23.  1846. 
Aug.  7.  1846. 
Aug.  17.  1846. 
Oct.  31.  1846. 
Jan.  21. 1846. 

July  28. 1846. 
Feb.  16.  1846. 
June,  1847. 
Jan.  9.  1847. 
April  14.  1847. 
May  29.  1847. 
Feb.  19.  1848. 
April  5.  1847. 
Feb.  1. 1847. 
Feb.  17. 1845. 
Feb.  18. 1845. 
Oct.  87.  1845. 
Oct.  31.  1845. 
Feb.  18.  1845. 
Feb.  1.  1847. 
Nov.  6. 1847. 


Jumping  off  before  train  had  itoppcd. 

Killed. 
Ditto. 
Ditto 
Ditto,  iqjared. 

Ditto,  broke  his  leg. 
Ditto,  killed. 
Ditto,  ditto. 
Ditto,  ditto. 
Ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,  severely  iqjared. 

Ditto,  killed. 

Ditto,  arm  crushed  by  wheels. 

Ditto,  killed. 

Ditto,  both  legs  bndcen. 

Ditto,  killed. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,  leg  crushed. 

Ditto,  killed. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,  injured. 

Ditto,  killed. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,  ditto. 


BULE  n. 

NEVER  ATTEMPT  TO  GET  INTO  A  BAILWAT  CABBIAQE  WHEN 
IT  IS  IN  MOTION,  NO  MATTER  HOW  SLOW  THE  MOTIOK 
MAT  SEEM  TO  BE. 


Examples. 

LoBdoa  and  Blackwall        •    July  13. 1846.     Attempting  to  g«t  upon  a  train  after  tt 

had  started.    Killed. 


London  and  Birmingham 
Newcastle  and  Berwick  (tn> 

eluding     Newcastle     and 

North  Shields). 
London  and  Briffhton  - 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle 
London  and  Blackwall 
Manchester  and  Leeds  - 
Dublin  and  Kingstown 
London  and  Binolngham     - 
South-Westem     -       -       - 
Bolton  and  Preston 
Midland        .       .       .       . 
North  Union        ... 
Dublin  and  Kingstown 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
London  and  Brighton  - 
Midland        .       .       .       - 
Manchester  and  Leeds 
Laneaahiro  and  YorksUrs   • 


April  17.  1846. 
Feb.  14. 1847. 


Sept.  17.  1848. 
June  23.  1846. 
July  18. 1846. 
Feb.  8. 1847. 
March  4. 1846. 
Aug.  8.  1844. 
Nov.  3. 1848. 
April  23.  1844. 
Feb.  5. 1848. 
Aug.  23.  1846. 
Dec.  26.  1845. 
May  16.  1845. 
July  15. 184.5. 
July  15.  1845. 
Feb.  8. 1847. 
Not.  so.  1847. 


Ditto,  ditto. 
Ditto,  ditto. 


Ditto,  arm  broken. 
Ditto,  foot  crushed. 
Ditto,  killed. 
Ditto,  broke  his  leg. 
Ditto,  leg  fractured. 
Ditto,  killed. 
Ditto,  ditta 
Ditto,  broke  his  leg. 
Ditto,  killed. 
Ditto,  ditto. 
Ditto,  injured. 
Ditto,  ditto. 
Ditto,  killed. 
Ditto,  ditta 
Ditto,  leg  fractured. 
Ditto,  kiUed. 
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EULE  in. 

MEYEB  81T  IIT  ANT  UNUSUAL  PLACE  OB  POSTURE. 


Illustration* 

On  some  lines  of  railway  seats  are  provided  on  the  roofs 
of  the  carriages.  These  are  to  be  avoided.  Those  who 
occupy  them  sometimes  inadvertently  stand  up,  and  when 
the  train  passes  under  a  bridge  they  are  struck  by  the  arch. 
Guards  and  brakesmen  whose  duty  brings  them  to  these  posi- 
tions, and  who  are  disciplined  to  exercise  caution,  are  never- 
theless frequent  sufferers  from  this. 

Examples. 

NewcMtla  and  CarlUIe         -    Sept.  3. 1846.     Sitting  on  top,  itood  up  ai  the  train  wu 

approaching  an  archway,  waa  ttnack 
by  it    Killed, 

Manchester  and  Sheffleld     -    March  5.  IM7.    Struck  by  a  bridge.    Killed. 

North  Union         ...    Jan.  r..  1H47.       Ditto,  ditto. 

Sonth.Eastem       ...    Jan.  .30.  1R46.      Ditto,  ditto. 

Bristol  and  Birmingham       -    July  II.  1H46.      Ditto,  ditto. 

Glasgow  and  Ayr  ...    May  16.  1844.      Ditto,  ditto. 

Manchester  and  BIrmiogbam    May  31.  1844.     Ditto,  injured. 

Illustration, 

Passengers  should  beware  of  leaning  out  of  the  carriage 
window,  or  of  putting  out  their  arm,  or  if  a  second-class 
carriage,  as  sometimes  happens,  has  no  door,  they  should  take 
care  not  to  put  out  their  leg. 

ExampUs. 

Preaton  and  Wyre        -       -    Aprllia.  1844.    Leaning  out  ofcarriage,itnick  by  signal 

board.    Wounded. 


r,  B(dtoa,andBui7    July  S6. 1846.     Leaning  out  of  second^lass  carriage, 

struck  lif  iron  column  sappovtiog  a 
bridge.    Killed. 

Orasd  JoncUoo    ...    July  M.  1846.     Sitting  Improperly  opoo  the  aide  nl), 

fell  off.   Xliled. 

Ron  and  Selby     ...    April  17. 1846.    Fell  off,  while  reaching  ofver  to  gat  Ma 


Bdinborgfa  and  Glasgow      -    June  9. 1847.      Climbing  fh>m  one  compartment  of  « 

carriage  to  another,  fell.    Killed 
Mancbetter  and  Laedf  •       -    Sept.  1. 1846.     Attempting  to  get  oTer  the  side  of  the 


carriage,  instead  of  \9j  the  doorway. 
Leg  broken. 
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Bodmin  and  Wadebridge 

Mldlind        -       -       - 

LlTarpool  and  Manchetter 

Grand  Junction    - 
Preston  and  Wyre 

York  and  North  Midland 

Dublin  and  Kingstown 

Eastern  Counties  • 

Stockton  and  Darlington 
Dundee  and  Perth 
North-Westem    - 

Newcastle  and  Carlisle 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 

South  Staffordshire 

York  and  North  Midland 


Aug.  3. 1S44. 

July  15.  1846. 

June  15. 1845. 

Aug.  8.  1A45. 
Aug.  8.  1845. 

Nor.  S.  1845. 

Nov.  86.  1845. 

March  1. 1845. 

April  14.  1845. 
July  S4. 1847. 
Dec.  26. 1847. 

Aug.  23.  1847. 

June  19. 1848. 

July  8.  1848. 

Aug.  28.  1848. 


Jumping  from  one  carriage  to  another, 

fell  between.    Killed. 
Two  passengers,  Itnpnidentlr  standing 

on  the  seat,  thrown  off,  both  killed. 
Fell,  attempting  to  pass  (torn  one  car- 
riage to  another.    Injured. 
Fell  off  the  buffer  of  a  waggon,  li^ored. 
Improper! r  sitting  on  the  side  of  a  car- 
riage, fell  off.    Killed. 
Fell  from  the  foot-board  of  a  carriage 

in  motion.    Killed. 
Over.reaching  herself,  fell  from  a  train 

in  motion.    Injured. 
Struck  head  against  a  signal  post  while 

leaning  over.    Killed. 
Leaning  over,  struck  a  waggon.  Injured. 
Struck  by  a  bridge,  on  the  roof.  Killed. 
Upon  step  of  tender  after  the  train  got 

into  motion,  juropina  off.    Killed. 
Got  upon  step  of  carnage  before  train 

stopped,  fell.    Injored. 
Riding  on  top,  contrary  to  orders,  came 

in  conuct  with  a  bridge.    Killed. 
Sitting  on  the  bar  of  window,  fell  oat, 

fracturing  leg  and  head. 
Seated  on  the  edge  of  an  open  carriage, 

lost  his  l>alance,  and  fell  between  the 

carriages.    Arm  broken. 


RULE  IV. 

IT  IS  AN  EXCELLENT  GENERAL  MAXIM  IN  RAILWAY  TRA- 
VELLING TO  REMAIN  IN  YOUR  PLACE  WITHOUT  GOING  OUT 
AT  ALL  UNTIL  YOU  ARRIVE  AT  YOUR  DESTINATION.  WHEX 
THIS  CANNOT   BE  DONE,    GO  OUT   AS  SELDOM  AS  POSSIBLE. 


RULE  V. 

NEVER    GET    OUT     AT    THE     WRONG     SIDE     OF     A     RAILWAY 

CARRIAGE. 


Illustration. 

All  who  are  accustomed  to  railway  travelling  know  that 
the  English  railways  in  general  consist  of  two  lines  of  rails, 
one  commonly  called  the  up  line,  and  the  other  the  doum  line. 
The  rule  of  the  road  is  the  same  as  on  common  roads.  The 
trains  always  keep  the  line  of  rails  on  the  left  of  the  engine- 
driver  as  he  looks  forward.    The  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
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trains  moving  in  opposite  directions  are  never  on  the  same 
line,  and  between  these  there  can  never  be  a  collision. 

The  doors  ci  the  carriages  which  are  on  jow  right  as  joa 
look  towards  the  engine  open  upon  the  space  in  the  middle 
of  the  railway  between  the  two  lines  of  rails.  The  pas- 
senger should  pever  attempt  to  leave  the  carriage  bj  these 
doors ;  if  he  do^  he  is  liable  to  be  struck  down  or  run  over 
bj  trains  passing  on  ihe  adjacent  line  of  rails.  If  he  leave 
the  carriage  by  the  left-hand  door,  he  descends  on  the  side 
of  the  railway  out  of  danger. 

On  quitting  a  train  under  such  circumstances,  immediately 
retire  to  the  distance  of  several  feet  from  the  edge  of  the 
line>  so  as  to  avoid  being  struck  by  the  steps  or  other  pro* 
jecting  parts  of  carriages  passing. 


JSxample. 

WM  DMsing  at  tbe  time.    Killed. 


Nortb-Wettern     ...    Jan.  IS.  1847.     Got  oat  of  the  train  on  the  wrong  lide, 

was  run  over  bj  another  train  which 
•  naur 
South.Eastem      ...    June  6. 1848.      Ditto,  leg  broken. 
Mancbetter  and  I..eedB         -    Jm.  23. 184A.     Ditto,  injured. 
South-Eofitem      ...    June  6. 1848.      Ditto,  leg  broken. 
Ditto         ....    Dec.  26. 1848.     Ditto,  killed. 


RULE  VI. 

NEVER  PASS  FROM  ONE  SIDE  OF  THE  RAILWAY  TO  THE  OTHER, 
EXCEPT  WHEN  IT  IS  INDISPENSABLY  NECESSARY  TO  DO 
SO,   AND  THEN  NOT  WITHOUT   THE  UTMOST   PRECAUTION. 

Uluftration. 

Care  should  be  taken  before  crossing  the  line  to  look  both 
waysy  to  see  that  no  train  is  approaching.  The  risk  is  not 
merely  that  of  a  train  coming  upon  you  before  yon  can  pafls 
to  the  other  side.  You  slip  or  trip,  or  otherwise  accidentally 
fally  and  a  train  may  be  upon  you  before  yon  can  raise  your- 
self and  get  out  of  its  way. 

Precaution  in  this  case  is  especially  necessary  at  a  point 
where  the  line  is  curved,  and  where  yon  cannot  command  a 
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?iew  to  any  considerable  distance.  It  is  true  that  the  noise 
of  the  train  generally  gives  notice  of  its  approach,  bat  this 
cannot  alwajs  be  depended  on,  as  the  wind  sometimes  ren- 
ders it  inaudible. 

In  crossing  a  railway  at  a  place  where  there  are  sidings 
and  numerous  points  (which  is  alwajs  the  case  at  and  near 
stations),  the  feet  are  liable  to  be  caught  between  the  rails 
and  points,  and  in  such  cases  it  has  happened  very  frequently 
that  the  person  thus  impeded  is  run  over  by  a  train  before 
he  is  able  to  disengage  himself. 

Passengers  waiting  at  stations  for  the  arrival  of  a  train, 
or  having  descended  from  a  train  which  has  stopped  and 
waiting  to  remount,  stand  in  need  of  the  greatest  caution. 
The  refreshment -room  is  sometimes  on  the  side  of  the  road, 
opposite  to  that  on  which  the  train  stops,  in  which  case  it 
can  only  be  arrived  at  by  crossing  the  line. 

Examples. 

SUndhiff  on  Uie  line  at  «  station,  wai 
ran  orer,  and  killed. 

Attempted  to  orott  in  front  of  an  ap- 
proaching engine,  and  was  ran  ov«r ; 
ne  had  been  prerlousW  waraed  not  to 
make  the  attemnt.    Killed. 

While  incautloiulj  crossing  the  line, 
knocked  down  bj  an  engine.  Leg 
broken. 

Standing  on  the  line  at  a  station,  ma 
over  by  a  passing  train.  One  leg  had 
to.  be  amputated,  and  otherwise  se- 
Terely  injured. 

Waiting  for  a  train,  was  crossing  the 
railway,  and  fell.  It  is  supposed  with 
Aright,  on  seeing  the  train  approadi- 
Ing.  The  station-clerk,  on  perceiving 
her  situation,  harried  to  her  assist- 
ance, and  while  endeavouring  to  rs- 
move  her,  the  train  went  over  and 
kiUedboth. 

Waiting  at  station,  was  ran  orer  wUlt 
crossing  the  rails.    Rilled. 

Waiting  at  a  station  for  a  train.  M 
asleep  on  the  edge  of  the  platrora^ 
and  was  struck  &r  a  paning  goods 
trala    Killed. 

Foot  caught  In  the  points,  which  heU 
him  fast  until  the  engine  went  of«r 
him.    Killed.  _, 

Attempting  to  cross  the  line,  in  order 
to  prevent  one  of  htf  children  fctting 
opon  it  from  the  onioaite  side,  was 
ran  oTor  and  kiUed. 


North.  Weatera     - 

Jan.  6.  IMS. 

Mandiettar  and  Leeds  - 

Feb.  37. 1847. 

Midland        -       -       - 

Jan.  S6. 1847. 

XJlit«r   .... 

March  SI.  1847 

London  and  Brighton  • 

June  89.  184& 

Manchester  and  Birmingham 
Newcastle  and  Darlington    - 

York  and  Newcastle     - 
Eastern  Countiei  -      -      • 


Oct.  81. 1846. 
June  15. 1846. 

March  »,  1847. 
Maj8. 1846. 
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JUuttraiion, 

It  frequently  happens  that  while  the  attention  of  a  person 
crossing  a  line  is  directed  to  a  train  approaching  from  one 
direction  which  he  thinks  there  is  time  to  avoid,  he  is  run 
over  bj  a  train,  from  which  his  attention  has  been  with- 
drawn, coming  from  the  opposite  direction. 


Caledonian  (Glasgow,  Garn. 
Urk,  and  Coatbridge  line). 

North  Union        ... 
Leeds  and  Tblrsk 
Manchester  and  Leeds  - 
East  Lancaster     •       .       . 
Midland        .... 


KortiuWestem 


Examples. 


March  15.  1847.  Run  orer  by  a  train  while  hit  attention 
was  directed  to  another  train  coming 
fVoni  the  opposite  direction.    Killed. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Two  ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Having  left  the  train,  attempted  to  cross 
the  line,  and  was  crushed  by  the  step 
of  the  brealuvan  against  the  pladlsrm. 
Killed. 
Sept.  11 .  1845.  Attempting  to  cross  the  line  in  front  of 
an  approaching  train,  although  warned 
not  to  do  so,  was  killed. 


Get.  S.  1846. 
Feb  14.  IMg. 
Oct.  S9.  1846. 
Oct.  19.  1846. 
Dec.  30.  1847. 


RULE  vn. 

EXPRESS-TRAINS  ARE  ATTENDED  WITH  MOBE  DANGER  THAN 
ORDINARY  TRAINS.  THOSE  WHO  DESIRE  THE  GREATEST 
DEGREE  OF  SECURITY  SHOULD  USE  THEM  ONLY  WHEN 
GREAT   SPEED  IS  REQUIRED. 

Illustration, 

The  principal  source  of  danger  for  express-trains  arises 
not  so  much  from  their  extreme  speed  as  from  their  rate  of 
progress  being  different  from  that  of  the  general  traffic  of 
the  line.  If  all  trains  without  exception  moved  with  exactly 
the  same  speed,  no  collision  by  one  overtaking  another  could 
occur.  The  more  they  depart  from  this  uniformity  the  more 
likely  are  collisions.  Now  the  speed  of  express-trains  is 
both  exceptional  and  extreme.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  excep- 
tional, they  are  likely  to  overtake  the  slower  and  regular 
trains,  if  these  be  retarded  even  in  the  least  degree  by  any 
accidental  cause;  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  extreme,  they  aro 
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more  difficult  to  be  stopped  in  time  to  prevent  a  collision  in 
sach  a  contingency.  If  a  collision  occur,  the  effects  are 
disastrous,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  relative  speed  of  the 
trains,  one  of  which  overtakes  the  other.  The  momentum 
of  the  shock,  other  things  being  the  same,  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  excess  of  the  speed  of  the  faster  over  that  of 
the  slower  train. 

The  probability  of  a  collision  will  also  be  increased  in  the 
same  ratio. 

To  work  express-trains  with  safety,  an  additional  line  of 
rails  should  be  laid  down  and  appropriated  to  them. 

Their  number  per  day  being  necessarily  small,  and  the 
duration  of  their  trips  short,  the  same  line  of  rails  might, 
without  inconvenience  or  danger,  serve  for  the  traffic  in  both 
directions  as  on  single  lines  of  railway. 

Examples, 

Fuienger  had  htt  leg  broken.  BzprBii> 
train  ran  tnto  a  siding,  and  came  In 
contact  with  a  waggon. 

Bngine.4river,  ttoker,  and  guard  killed, 
and  two  pauengers  alightljr  ii^urrd. 
in  conieqaenoe  of  the  train  getting  dt 
the  line. 

Six  panengers  killed,  and  thirteen  fai- 
lured,  in  contemienoe  of  train  coming 
In  collition  with  a  horae4iox  at  the 
Shrlvenham  station. 

One  passenger  killed,  and  two  seriously 
injured,  in  consequence  of  a  collisloa 
at  the  Bay  Horse  station  between  a 
Lancaster  and  Carlisle  Company's  ex- 
press-train,  anda  local  train  belonging 
to  Lancaster  and  Preston  Company. 

Guard  beared.  Several  carriages  of  m 
express-train  thrown  ofl*  the  rails,  fa 
consequence  of  the  tire  of  one  of  the 
engine-wheels  breaking. 

Bxpress-timiD  ran  off  the  rails  near  the 
Newton  Road  station,  causing  seTere 
Injury  to  two  pasaengera,  Mr.  Sbuard 
and  Colonel  Baird,  both  of  whom  died 
■fterwanls. 

The  engine  and  five  carriagee  of  the 
ezprrsa-tiain  to  Bdhiburafa  mx  off  the 
rails  near  Weedon,  causing  injury  to 
one  passenger  and  to  the  driver. 

Bxpress-traln  ran  faito  a  ballast.engine 
on  tile  Richmond  line,  causing  death 
to  one  servant  of  the  company  and 
iqlnry  to  fonr  others,  all  of  wtem 
were  riding  on  the  engine;  also  in- 
jury to  eight  pavengen  to  the  «• 
prese-traln. 


North-Western    - 

Jan.  89. 1M7. 

Bristol  and  Birmingham 

May  93. 1848. 

Oraat.  Western 

May  10. 1848. 

Lancaster  and  Preeton  - 

Aog.  91. 1848. 

London  and  Brighton  - 

Sept.  B.  I84S. 

North-Westam    • 

Sept.  9. 1848. 

Ditto         -       ■       • 

Oct.  81. 1848. 

Sonth-Wettem    - 

Nov.  17. 1848. 

y^p«N^«M>« 
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RULE  VIIL 

SPECIAL  TRAINS,  BZCUBSION  TRAINS,  AND  ALL  OTHER  EXCEP- 
TIONAL TRAINS  ON  RAILWAYS  ARE  TO  BE  AVOIDED,  BEING 
MORE  UNSAFE   THAN  THE  ORDINART  AND  REGULAR  TRAINS. 

lUustrcUion, 

There  is  always  more  or  less  danger  of  collision  when  anj 
object  on  a  railway  is  out  of  its  customary  place.  The  engine- 
drivers  of  the  regular  trains  are  always  informed  of  the  course 
of  other  regular  trains,  and,  except  in  cases  of  accidental 
stoppage  or  delay,  they  know  where  they  are  liable  to  be 
encountered.  Special  trains  are  supplied  on  sudden  and 
unforeseen  occasions,  and  although  their  drivers  are  in- 
formed of  the  movement  of  the  regular  trains,  and  may 
therefore  provide  against  collision,  this  information  is  not 
reciprocal. 

Excursion  trains  are  exceptional  but  not  unforeseen,  and 
are  not  therefore  as  unsafe  as  special  trains.  They  are, 
nevertheless,  to  be  avoided  by  those  who  scrupulously  consult 
their  safety.  An  examination  of  the  statistics  of  accidents 
would  coticlnsively  prove  the  prudence  of  such  a  course. 

Example. 

Maryport  and  Carllato  -       .    Nov.  10. 1846.     CoIIIbIoq  beCwaan  a  ipeclal  train  and  a 

coal  train,  in  coniequence  of  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  ugnal  man  at  the 
Wigton  station,  and  of  the  agent  and 
•uperlntendent  of  locomotlvet  at  Car. 
lisle,  in  not  informing  the  driver  of 
the  coaUtrain  that  a  special  train  was 
expected,  and  that  he  was  not  to  start 
until  It  arrived.  BnglneHirlver  and 
sole  pasMoger  ii^ured. 

Itttistration. 

The  danger  of  collision  with  special  trains  may  be  di- 
minished by  the  use  of  the  electric  telegraph. 
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JSxample, 

Bdlolnirgh  tnd  Glwgov      •    Ifi^  19. 1M5.     Special  train  ttom  Glasfow,  eonliiniBg 

only  one  pawenger,  lost  tpM^  by  tfaa 
way,  and  wa«  overtaken  and  ran  Into 
by  a  ptaeenfer  train  that  started  ao 
hour  and  a  naif  after  It,  the  engine  nt 
which  cmthed  the  carriage  of  the 
•pedal  train,  md  killed  the  occupant. 


RULE  IX. 

IF  THE  TBAIN  IN  WHICH  YOU  TBAYEL  HBET  WITH  AN  ACCI- 
DENT, BY  WHICH  IT  18  STOPPED  AT  A  PART  OF  THE  LINE, 
OB  AT  A  TIME,  WHERE  SUCH  STOPPAOB  IS  NOT  BEGULAB, 
IT  IS  MOBE  ADVISABLE  TO  QUIT  THE  OABBIAGE  THAN  TO 
STAY  IN  IT,  BUT  IN  QUITTING  IT  BEMEKBKB  BULBS  L,  V^ 
AND  VX. 

lUuHraHofL 

It  may  be  affirmed  generally  that  there  is  always  more  or 
less  danger  on  a  railway  when  carriages  or  waggons  are 
found  at  a  place  where,  in  the  regular  working  of  the  line, 
they  ought  not  to  be«  In  such  cases  a  train  following  them, 
not  expecting  to  find  them  there,  is  likely  to  run  upon  them 
and  produce  a  collision.  I  have  personally  witnessed  more 
than  one  example  of  this,  and  the  reports  of  the  railway  com- 
missioners supply  several.  I  should  therefore  recommend 
the  above  rule  for  general  observance ;  but  in  leaving  the 
train  passengers  should  beware  of  crossing  the  line,  or  stand- 
ing on  it,  or  of  getting  out  of  the  carriages  at  the  wrong 
side. 

Examples. 

SouUuWeiteni     .      .      -    Jan.  14. 1848.     The  engine  of  «  paMenger  train  havtag 

been  partially  disabled,  the  engino* 
driTer  cot  under  It  to  repair  the  d^ 
mage,  while  thus  employed,  a  foodi 
train  overtook  and  ran  into  the  pai- 
cenger  train,  causina  the  instant  death 
of  the  drirer,  and  iujvuj  to  the  firenua 
and  eleren  pastengers ;  also  injurr  to 
one  of  the  guards  of  the  goods  train. 


CBAP.  XIT.J 
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Midland 


-    March  9.  1847.   Paaaengvr  train  it<mpadbfbrok«na3Ltoi 

another  train  heioMlnf  to  the  Man- 
cheater  and  Leeda  Railwaj  Companj, 
notwithitandinf  tignali  were  voade, 
ran  into  and  i^|or•d  the  two  hind- 
most carriagea. 
Pilot  engine,  sent  after  a  disabled  pas- 
senger train  to  assist  it,  oTertook  and 
ran  into  it.    Two  pasienfera  killed. 


.    Oct.90. 1S45. 


RULE  X. 

BEWABE  OF  TEELDINO  TO  THE  SUDDEN  IMPULSE  TO  SPBIKO 
FfiOM  THE  CASRIAOE  TO  BECOYEB  TOUB  HAT  WHICH  HAS 
BLOWN  OFF,  OB  A  PABCEL  DBOPFED. 


Illustration. 

It  would  appear  that  there  is  an  instinctive  impulse,  which 
in  some  individuals  is  almost  irresistible,  to  leap  from  a  train 
to  recover  their  hats  when  blown  off  or  accidentally  dropped. 
The  reports  of  railwaj  accidents  supply  numerous  examples 
of  this. 


Examples. 


North  Midland     - 
Great  Western     - 


April  1. 1844. 
Jal7  ».  1844. 


Edhkborgfa  and  Glasgow       -    Dec.  3. 1846. 


Eastern  Coonties  ... 

North-Westem     -       .       - 

Ditto         .... 

Manchester  and  Birminghun 


Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Dablin  and  Kingstown 

Mandieater  and  Leeds  - 

North.Westem     • 

Ditto         ... 


Barham  Union 


March  4. 1846. 
June  K.  1847. 
May  10. 1847. 
Oct.  16.  1846. 


Feb.  SS.  184fiL 
Dec.  10.  1845. 

Jan.  28. 1848. 

Jane  S6. 1847. 

Maj  10. 1847. 


-    April  13. 1848. 


Passenger  Jumped  out  after  his  hat. 

Arm  broken  bj  fidl. 
Passenger  Jumped  out  of  a  carriage  after 

his  hat  while  the  train  was  in  motion. 

Killed. 
Falling  between  carriages  in  motion, 

while  attempting  to  recorer  his  cap, 

which  had  been  blown  off  into  the 

next  carriage.    Killed. 
Jumping  out  after  hat,  hip  dislocated. 
Ditto,  i^Jured. 
Ditto,  killed. 
Struck  by  a  bridoe  while  getting  on  the 

roof  of  one  of  toe  carriages  to  recover 

hit  hat  which  had  been  blown  off. 

Killed. 
Jumping  out  after  his  hat.    ItUured. 
Jumped  from  a  train  after  a  parcel  which 

had  fallen,    figured. 
Attempting  to  recoTO-  his  hat,  fell  off 

the  train.    Killed. 
Jumping  after  his  hat  from  a  train  in 

motion.    Killed. 
Jumping  after  his  hat  fhmi  a  train  in 

motion,  fell  upon  a  block  of  stone, 

and  was  killed  en  the  spot. 
Trespasser  run  orer  while  seeking  to 

recover  his  hat,  which  had  been  blown 

across  the  line.    Killed. 
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EULE  XL 

WHEK  YOU  STABT  OK  TOUR  JOURNEY,  SELECT,  IF  YOU  CAN, 
▲  CABSIAOE  AT  OR  AS  NEAR  AS  POSSIBLE  TO  THE  CENTRE 
OF  THE  TRAIN. 

Illustration. 

In  case  of  collision,  the  first  and  the  last  carriages  of  a  train 
are  the  most  liable  to  damage.  If  the  train  ran  into  another, 
the  foremost  carriages  suffer.  If  it  be  run  into  by  a  train 
overtaking  it,  the  hindmost  carriages  suffer.  Almost  every 
case  of  collision  affords  an  example  illustrating  this  rule. 

In  case  of  the  engine  running  off  the  rails,  the  carriages 
most  likely  to  suffer  are  the  foremost. 


Eutern  Cottatiei ' 


South.  Eaitem 


Examples, 


July  25.  1845. 


.    July  38. 1845. 


LondoD  and  Brighton  -      -    June  14. 1847. 


Pilot  engine,  which  wm  to  assist  a  pas- 
senger and  goods  train  up  the  Brent- 
wood incline,  ran  into  it  too  raptdlj, 
through  want  of  care  on  the  part  of 
the  englneman.  Two  passengers  In- 
Jured. 

A  passenger  train  baring  left  the  Ton- 
bridse  station  at  6-SO,  p.m.,  vithoot 
tAil  Tamps,  a  pilot  engine  was  sent 
after  it  with  laropa.  Owing  to  the 
reddess  conduct  of  the  dmer,  the 

fllot  engine  ran  into  the  train  at  the 
enshurst  station.    Twenty-two  pas* 
sengers  iA)ured. 
An  engine  haring  been  sent  to  assist  a 

risenger  train  up  an  Incline,  ran  into 
iqiariog  four 


RULE  xn. 

DO  KOT    ATTEMPT    TO    HAND   AN  ARTICLE    INTO  A.  TRAIN  IN 

MOTION. 


London  and  Brixton 


Example, 


Feb.  15. 1847. 


While  handing  a  basket  to  the  guard  of 
a  passing  train,  had  his  coat  caaght 
by  one  of  Che  carriages,  and  wi 
dragged  under  the  wheds.    Killed. 


•i 
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EULE  xni. 

IF  TOU  TBAYSL  WITH  TOUR  PBIYATE  CASBIAOS,  DO  NOT  SfT  IN 
rr  ON  THB  RAILWAY.  TAK£  TOUB  PLACB  BY  PBBFEBBNCB 
IN  ONE  OF  THE  KEOULAB  RAILWAY  CARRIAGES. 

lUustraHofu 

The  regular  railway  carriages  are  safer  in  case  of  accident 
than  a  private  carriage  placed  on  a  truck.  Thej  are  stronger 
and  heavier.  Thej  are  less  liable  to  be  thrown  off  the  rails, 
or  to  be  crushed  or  overthrown  in  case  of  a  collision.  The 
cinders  ejected  from  the  smoke  funnel  of  the  engine  are 
generally  in  a  state  of  vivid  ignition,  and  if  they  happen  to 
fall  on  any  combustible  object,  are  liable  to  set  fire  to  it. 
The  railway  carriages  are  constructed  so  as  to  be  secured 
from  such  an  accident,  but  private  carriages  are  not  so,  and, 
moreover,  from  their  greater  elevation  when  placed  on  a 
truck,  are  more  exposed.  Serious  accidents  have  sometimes 
occurred  from  this  cause. 

The  trucks  which  carry  private  carriages  are  also  often 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  train,  the  least  safe  position. 
(See  Rule  XL) 

Example. 

On  the  8th  Dee.  1847,  an  accident  brapeoed  to  the  ConnteM  of  Zatland.  while 
trayelling  in  her  private  carriage  on  tlie  Midland  Railway,  of  which  Lady  Zetland 
heraelf  gare  the  following  narrative.  Tlie  accident  occurred  about  6  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  as  the  train  was  approaching  Ragby  from  Derby,  en  route  to  London,  and  at 
about  six  miles  from  Rugby. 

"  A*ke,  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

"  On  the  8th  of  December,  I  left  Darlington  br  the  9h.  S5m.  train  for  London.  I 
tnrtfled  in  my  chariot  with  my  maid.  The  carriage  was  strapped  on  to  a  truck,  and 
placed  with  its  back  to  the  engine,  about  the  centre  of  the  train,  which  was  a  long  one. 
Soon  after  leering  Leicester,  I  thought  1  smelt  something  burning,  and  told  my  maid 
to  look  out  of  the  window  on  her  side  to  see  if  anv  thing  was  on  fire.  She  let  down  the 
window,  and  so  manv  lumps  of  red>hot  coal  or  coke  were  showering  down  that  she  put 
It  up  again  immediately.  1  still  thought  1  smelt  something  burning ;  she  pat  down 
the  window  again,  and  exclaimed  that  the  carriage  was  on  fire.  We  then  put  down  the 
•id»>windows,  and  waved  our  handkerchiefs,  screaming  *  fire '  as  loud  as  we  could.  Ne 
one  took  any  notice  of  us.  I  then  pulled  up  the  windows,  leait  the  current  of  air 
through  the  carriage  should  cause  the  fire  to  bum  more  rapidly  into  the  carriage,  and 
determined  to  sit  In  as  long  as  possible.  After  some  time,  seeing  that  no  assistance  wae 
likely  to  be  aflbrded  us,  my  maid  became  terrified,  and  without  tellinir  me  her  lotantioo, 
opened  the  door,  let  down  the  step,  and  scrambled  out  on  to  the  tnioL  I  followed  her, 
but  baring  unluckily  let  myself  down  towards  the  back  part  of  the  carriage,  which  was 
OB  fire,  was  obliged  to  put  up  the  step  and  close  the  door  as  well  as  I  oo«ud  to  enable 
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me  to  pMt  to  the  front  pert  of  the  carriage,  Airtheat  from  the  fire,  and  where  my  maid 
was  itanding.  We  clung  on  br  the  front  ipringt  of  the  carriage,  screaming  *ftre* 
IncessantlT,  and  waving  our  hanakerchteft.  We  passed  several  policemen  on  the  roed, 
none  of  whom  took  any  notice  of  us.  No  guard  appeared.  A  gentleman  in  the  carriage 
behind  mine  saw  us,  but  could  render  no  assistance.  Hj  mud  seemed  In  an  agony  of 
terror,  and  I  saw  her  sit  down  on  the  side  of  the  trudt  and  gather  her  dank  tlgfatly 
about  her.  I  think  I  told  her  to  hold  tut  to  the  carriage.  I  turned  awaj  for  a  moBscnt 
to  wave  mj  handkerchief,  and  when  I  looked  round  again  mj  poor  maid  was  gone. 
The  train  went  on,  the  fire  of  coerie  Increasing,  and  the  wind  blowing  It  towards  me. 
A  man  (a  passenger)  crept  along  the  ledge  of  the  railway  carriages,  and  came  as  near 
at  possible  to  the  truck  on  which  I  stood,  but  It  was  Impossible  for  him  to  hdp  me. 
At  last  the  train  stopped  at  the  Rugby  station.  An  engine  was  sent  back  to  find  my 
maid.  She  was  found  on  the  road  sSid  taken  to  the  Leicester  Hospital,  where  she  now 
lies  in  an  ahnost  hopeless  state ;  her  skull  fractured ;  three  of  her  fingers  have  been 
amputated.    I  am  told  the  train  was  going  at  the  rate  of  SO  miles  an  hour. 

(Signed)       **  S.  Y.  Zmjuok." 

The  train,  consisting  of  seven  passenger  carriages,  two  brake-vans,  and  four  private 
carriages  on  trucks— altogether  thirteen  separate  carriages,  was  drawn  bv  an  engine 
with  driver  and  fireman,  and  was  under  the  charge  of  one  guard,  who  was  placed  in  the 
rear  of  the  entire  train,  and  within  a  luggage-van,  from  which  It  was  tanpoaalble  for  him 
to  see  the  burning  carriage,  which  was  the  eighth  ttam  the  engine. 


RULE  XIV. 

BEWARE  OF  PROCEEDING  ON  A  GOACH  ROAB  ACROSS  A  RAIL- 
WAT  AT  A  LEVEL  CROSSING.  NEVER  DO  80  WITHOUT  THE 
EXPRESS  SANCTION  OF   THE  GATEKEEPER. 

lUttstraiiotu 

On  the  English  railwajs,  common  roads  are  usually  carried 
over  or  under  the  railway,  which  is  crossed  by  or  crosses 
them  by  bridges.  This,  however,  is  not  invariable,  and  the 
greatest  caution  should  be  observed  in  passing  such  level 
crossings.  A  restive  horse  has  frequently  produced  injurious 
or  fatal  accidents  in  such  cases. 

• 

RULE  XV. 

WHEN  TOU  CAN  CHOOSE  TOX7R  TIME,  TRAVEL  BY  DAT  RATHER 
THAN  BY  NIGHT;  AND  IF  NOT  URGENTLY  PRESSED,  DO 
NOT  TRAVEL  IN  FOGGY  WEATHER. 

Accidents  from  collision  and  from  encountering  impedi- 
ments accidentally  placed  on  the  road  happen  more  fre- 
quently at  night  and  in  foggy  weather,  Ihan  by  day  and  in 
clear  weather. 
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Persons  on  or  near  railwajs  appear  to  be  seized  with  a 
delirium  or  fascination  which  determines  their  will  by  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  throw  themselves  under  an  approach- 
ing train.  Cases  of  this  kind  occur  so  frequenUj,  and  under 
such  circumstances  as  cannot  be  adequately  explained  by 
predisposition  to  suicide. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Sooth-Western     - 


South.  Wettarn 


JExampUs* 


-    JttM  SO.  1845.     Pl«to-Ujer,  Jumped  mddaily  In  front 

of  a  train  in  motion ;  no  cauM  eaa  be 
assigned. 

.    June  U.  1845.    Trespasser,  ran  ftom  behind  a  bridjie, 

and  laid  himself  acroM  the  rails  tai 


-    Sept.  18. 1846. 


June  9. 1847. 


GlMgow  and  Paisley     -       *    Nor.  19. 1847. 


.    Feb.  19. 1848. 


ShcOeld  and  Manchester     -    May  4. 1846. 


front  of  an  approaching  train. 

Trespasser,  laul  Us  neck  on  the  rail  In 
front  of  an  approaching  train ;  sup- 
posed to  be  insane. 

Frances  Amej  threw  hersdf  under  the 
wheels  of  train.    Killed. 

A  woman  of  dissipated  habits  rushed 
from  the  side  or  the  railway,  wad, 
throwing  herself  in  front  of  an  ap- 
proaching train,  was  run  over.  Killed. 

Person  committed  suicide  by  pladng 
himself  before  an  approachuig  tr^. 

Person  committed  suicide  by  laytng  hbn- 
self  across  the  rails  in  front  of  an  ^- 
proachlof  train. 


a  6 
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CHAP.  XV. 

ELEOTBIC  TELE6BAPH. 

Although  the  subject  of  the  preBent  yolmne  is  limited  to 
the  economy  of  railwajs,  and  therefore  a  notice  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  electric  telegraph  to  railway  purposes 
might,  strictly  speaking,  be  considered  as  sufficient,  yet, 
probably,  from  the  great  interest  attached  to  this  curious 
application  of  physical  science  to  commercial  and  social 
objects,  some  brief  exposition  of  its  origin  and  the  mode  of 
producing  its  effects  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  discoTcry  of  electricity  as  a  science  dates  within  a 
century,  and  the  discovery  of  those  phenomena  which  have 
been  rendered  subservient  to  telegraphic  purposes  dates 
within  a  much  more  brief  period,  having  been  for  the  most 
part  made  within  the  last  25  years. 

The  leading  phenomena  of  electricity  had  not  long  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  before  the  idea  of 
conveying  intelligence  by  them  to  a  distance  was  suggested, 
and  many  ingenious  persons  employed  themselves  in  con- 
triving telegraphs  by  which  this  might  be  accomplished. 

Several  of  these  had  been  suggested,  and  actually  tested 
by  experiment  on  a  considerable  scale,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  within  the  last  15  or  16  years 
that  the  invention,  which  has  now  been  reduced  to  such 
extensive  practice,  actually  assumed  a  form  in  which  it 
might  be  regarded  as  practically  useful. 

The  means  whereby  electricity  has  become  useful  as  a 
telegraphic  agent  are  easily  explained. 

The  electric  influence  admits  of  being  propagated  to  a 
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distance  from  the  place  of  its  productioiiy  in  Tirtoe  of  a 
quality  by  which  it  passes  by  preference  over  certain 
substances  rather  than  others. 

These  substances  are  called  for  distinction  Conduetari^ 
while  the  other  class  of  substances  upon  which  the  influence 
refuses  to  pass  are  called  JVan-eanductors, 

The  most  conspicuous  examples  of  the  one  class  are  the 
metals ;  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  the  other  are  the 
resins,  wax,  silk,  &c.  The  rate  at  which  the  electric  in- 
fluence passes  along  a  conducting  substance,  such  as  a 
metaUic  wire  or  rod,  is  not  accurately  ascertained,  but  it 
appears  tolerably  certain  that  it  is  not  less  than  the  speed  at 
which  light  is  propagated,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  rate  of  about 
200,000  miles  per  second. 

The  second  quality  by  which  electricity  subserves  to 
telegraphic  purposes  is  its  power  of  producing  sensible  or 
mechanical  effects  of  yarious  kinds  after  having  passed  over 
any  length  of  a  conducting  substance. 

These  effects,  which  may  be  used  as  signals,  are  very 
various.  Among  them  are  the  production  of  a  visible  spark, 
the  decomposition  of  water,  the  deflexion  of  a  magnetic 
needle  from  its  position  of  rest,  and  the  power  to  convert 
iron  suddenly  into  a  magnet,  and  as  suddenly  to  divest  it  of 
the  magnetic  virtue. 

The  first  two  of  these  effects  were  suggested  at  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  this  invention,  but  the  two  latter 
were  ultimately  found  to  be  the  most  available,  and  are  now 
the  only  effects  used  as  signals. 

To  explain  the  deflexion,  let  us  suppose  a  copper  wire 
extended  over  the  magnetic  needle  of  a  common  compass  so 
that  the  direction  of  the  wire  shall  be  parallel  to  the  needle 
without  touching  it.  In  this  state  of  things  the  needle  will 
remain  undisturbed ;  but  if  we  send  a  galvanic  current  along 
the  wire,  which  may  be  done  by  connecting  the  extremities 
of  the  wire  with  a  common  galvanic  trough,  the  needle  will 
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instantly  throw  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  wire,  and  will 
remain  in  that  position  so  loQg  as  the  galyanic  current  is 
maintained ;  but  if  that  current  be  discontinued,  by  with- 
drawing either  end  of  the  wire  from  the  trough,  the  needle 
will  instantly  resume  its  position  of  rest. 

It  is  found,  also,  that  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  will  turn, 
in  this  case,  in  the  one  direction  or  in  the  other,  according  to 
the  direction  giyen  to  the  galvanic  current.  If  this  current 
flow  in  one  direction,  the  north  pole  will  throw  itself  to  the 
east,  and  the  south  to  the  west ;  if  it  flow  in  the  contrary 
direction,  the  north  pole  will  be  thrown  to  the  west,  and  the 
south  pole  to  the  east 

To  explain  the  last-mentioned  effect  of  the  sudden  con- 
version of  iron  into  a  magnet,  and  the  sudden  destruction  of 
the  magnetic  virtue  thus  imparted,  let  us  suppose  a  copper 
wire  to  be  coiled  round  a  piece  of  soft  iron  spirally,  so  that 
the  successive  coils  shall  not  touch  each  other  or  touch  the 
iron,  which  may  be  done  by  coating  the  wire  with  silk,  or 
any  resinous  or  non-conducting  substance.  This  being  done, 
let  us  suppose  that  an  electric  current  is  transmitted  through 
the  wire,  so  that  it  shall  flow  spirally  round  the  rod  of  soft 
iron,  which  may  be  effected  by  placing,  as  before,  the  ends 
of  the  wire  in  a  galvanic  trough.  If  steel  filings,  a  needle, 
or  any  light  piece  of  iron,  be  brought  near  the  iron  thus 
circumstanced,  they  will  instantly  be  attracted  by  it,  show- 
ing that  it  has  acquired  the  magnetic  virtue ;  and  this  effect 
will  continue  to  be  produced  so  long  as  the  galvanic  current 
shall  be  maintained  along  the  spiral  wire ;  but  the  instant 
the  end  of  the  wire  is  withdrawn  from  the  galvanic  trough, 
the  magnetic  virtue  deserts  the  iron,  and  it  will  no  longer 
attract 

To  render  intelligible  the  means  by  which  these  properties 
have  been  made  instrumental  to  the  transmission  of  intelli- 
gence to  a  distance,  let  us  suppose  a  quantity  of  copper  wire 
to  be  coated  with  a  substance  which  is  at  once  a  non-oon- 
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doctor  of  electricity,  which  is  impenetrable  by  moisture,  and 
is  capable  of  withstanding  the  vicissitudes  of  weather.  The 
wire  thus  inclosed  still  retains  its  power  of  transmitting  the 
electric  influence,  while  the  non-conducting  coating  in  which 
it  is  enveloped  effectually  prevents  the  escape  of  the  subtle 
fluid.  The  electric  fluid  flowing  along  such  a  wire  may  be 
regarded  as  in  all  respects  similar  to  water  or  gas  flowing  . 
through  a  tube,  being  as  effectually  confined  within  the  tube 
of  non-conducting  substance  which  surrounds  the  wire  as  the 
water  or  gas  in  the  iron  tube  provided  to  conduct  it,  but  being 
infinitely  more  free  to  move  within  this  tube  than  is  either  the 
water  or  the  gas ;  indeed,  the  power  of  numbers  can  scarcely 
express  the  superior  freedom  of  motion  which  the  one  fluid 
has  compared  with  the  others.  In  passing  along  the  wire, 
in  this  case,  the  electric  fluid  loses  none  of  its  virtue ;  how- 
ever extended  the  wire  may  be,  on  arriving  at  its  extremity, 
it  will  be  capable  of  producing  the  same  sensible  or  me- 
chanical effects.  It  will  still  deflect  the  magnetic  needle,  or 
impart  the  attractive  power  to  soft  iron. 

Now  let  us  imagine  the  globe  of  the  earth  to  be  surrounded 
by  such  a  wire  as  we  have  here  described,  the  extremities 
being  brought  to  the  right  and  left  hand  of  the  operator. 
The  moment  the  galvanic  current  is  transmitted  through  it 
at  one  end,  a  magnetic  needle  will  be  deflected  at  the  other 
end,  or  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  arranged  as  above  described,  will 
receive  the  attractive  power,  and  this  after  the  electric  fluid 
has  made  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  The  interval  of  time 
which  will  elapse  between  the  moment  at  which  the  electric 
fluid  starts  on  its  trip  and  the  moment  when  it  arrives  at  and 
deflects  the  needle,  or  imparts  the  attractive  power  to  the 
iron,  will  not  be  so  much  as  the  eighth  part  of  the  interval 
between  two  beats  of  a  common  clock ;  yet  in  this  interval 
the  fluid  will  have  made  the  entire  circuit  of  the  globe. 

It  will  now  be  easily  understood  how,  by  carrying  this 
wire  coated  by  non-conductors,  as  just  described,  to  com- 
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parativelj  short  distances  along  the  sides  of  roads,  and 
supported  on  non-condacting  rollers,  signals  maj  be  made 
instantaneously  at  distances  which,  however  great,  are  in* 
comparably  less  than  that  which  we  have  here  supposed. 

It  now  only  remains  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  signals 
may  be  multiplied  and  varied  so  as  to  indicate  letters^ 
figures,  and  words. 

I  have  explained  that  a  magnetic  needle  will  be  deflected 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  according  to  the  direction 
given  to  the  current  Now  it  is  always  easy  to  give  the 
current  one  direction  or  the  other  by  merely  changing  the 
ends  of  the  galvanic  trough  with  which  the  wire  is  con- 
nected. A  person,  therefore,  in  London,  having  command 
over  the  end  of  a  wire  which  extends  to  Edinburgh,  and  is 
there  connected  with  a  magnetic  needle,  can  deflect  this 
needle  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  at  will. 

Thus  a  single  wire  and  a  magnetic  needle  are  capable  of 
making  at  least  two  signals. 

But  signals,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  telegraph  used, 
may  be  multiplied  by  repetition.  Thus  the  operator  at 
London  may  make  the  needle  at  Edinburgh  move  twice 
successively  to  the  left,  and  this  may  be  conventionaDy 
settled  as  a  sign,  independent  of  that  which  is  produced  by 
a  single  movement  to  the  left  In  like  manner,  two  succes- 
sive movements  to  the  right  will  supply  another  signal,  and 
thus  we  have  four  independent  signals. 

But  from  these  four  signals  we  may  immediately  produce 
four  more,  as  we  may  combine  one  movement  to  the  right 
with  two  to  the  left,  one  to  the  left  with  two  to  the  right, 
or  one  to  the  right  with  one  to  the  left,  or  two  to  the  right 
with  two  to  the  left ;  and  thus  we  have  eight  independent 
signals. 

We  may  carry  this  method  further,  and  so  arrange  the 
system  that  three  successive  movements  to  the  right  and 
three  successive  movements  to  the  left  shall  have  indepen* 
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dent  eignifications ;  and  these  again  may  be  combined  with 
each  of  the  eight  signals  abreadj  explained ;  and,  in  shorty 
we  may  carr  j  this  system  to  an  extent  which  shall  be  limited 
only  by  the  inconvenience  of  the  delay  which  woold  take 
place  in  making  the  repetitions  necessary  for  such  signals. 

Apart  from  this  delay,  howevery  it  is  clear  that  with  a 
single  wire  and  a  single  needle  we  may  easily  obtain  expres- 
sions for  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  the  ten  numerals. 

Bat  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  which  would  attend 
multiplied  repetitions  in  the  movements  of  a  single  needle, 
we  may  provide  two  independent  wires  which  shall  act  upon 
two  independent  needles. 

Each  of  these  needles  primarily  will  afford  two  indepen- 
dent signals  by  their  movements  right  and  left.  These  four 
signals  may  be  combined  in  pairs,  so  as  to  afford  four  other 
signals  producible  by  a  single  movement.  Thus,  simulta- 
neously with  the  right-hand  movement  of  one  needle. we 
may  produce  the  right-hand  movement  of  the  other.  In  the 
same  way  we  may  simultaneously  produce  the  left-band 
movement  of  both,  or  the  right-hand  of  either  combined 
with  the  left-hand  movement  of  the  other,  which  would  give 
eight  independent  signals,  the  production  of  each  of  wbich 
would  occupy  no  more  time  than  that  of  a  single  movement 
We  may  then  adapt  the  signals  by  double  movement  of  each 
needle,  which,  combined  with  each  other,  and  with  the  single 
movements,  will  afford  another  set  of  combinations;  and 
by  combining  these  systems,  we  may  obviously  obtain  all 
the  signals  requisite  to  express  the  letters  and  numerals. 

Such  is,  in  general,  the  nature  of  the  signals  adopted  in 
the  electric  telegraphs  in  ordinary  nse  in  England,  and  in 
some  other  parts  of  Europe. 

•  It  may  aid  the  conception  of  the  mode  of  operation  and 
communication  if  we  assimilate  the  apparatus  to  the  dial  of 
a  clock  with  its  two  hands.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  dial, 
instead  of  carrying  hands,  carried  two  needles,  and  that 
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their    north   poles,  when  quiescent,  both    pointed  to   12 
o'clock. 

When  the  galvanic  current  is  conducted  under  either  of 
them,  the  north  pole  will  turn  either  to  3  o'clock  or  to 
9  o'clock,  according  to  the  direction  given  to  the  current. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  a  person  in  London  governing 
the  hands  of  such  a  clock  erected  in  Edinburgh,  where  their 
indications  might  be  interpreted  according  to  a  waj  pre- 
viously agreed  upon.  Thus,  we  may  suppose  that  when  the 
needle  No.  1.  turns  to  9,  the  letter  A  is  expressed ;  if  it 
turn  to  3,  the  letter  B  is  expressed.  If  the  needle  No.  2. 
turn  to  9  o'clock,  the  letter  C  is  expressed ;  if  it  turn  to  3, 
the  letter  D.  If  both  needles  are  turned  to  9,  the  letter  E 
is  expressed ;  if  both  to  3,  the  letter  F.  If  No.  1.  be  turned 
to  9,  and  No.  2.  to  3,  the  letter  G  is  expressed ;  if  No.  2.  be 
turned  to  9,  and  No.  1.  to  3,  the  letter  H,  and  so  forth. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  there  can  be  but  little  difficulty 
in  conceiving  how,  by  practice,  two  persons  may  commu- 
nicate with  each  other  by  such  means,  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether, as  rapidly  as  they  could  write  and  read. 

But  a  difficulty  will  doubtless  suggest  itself  to  the  intel- 
ligent and  inquisitive  reader.  It  will  be  asked  whether  a 
sentinel  must  be  kept  ever  on  the  watch  to  observe  when 
a  message  is  coming ;  for  as  the  hands  of  our  clock  do  not 
speak,  notice  could  only  be  received  of  a  coming  message  by 
the  incessant  vigilance  of  an  observer. 

Would  it  not,  however,  be  admirable  if  we  could  attach 
to  this  clock  a  striking  apparatus  which  should  address  the 
ear  the  moment  a  message  is  about  to  be  sent,  and  which 
should,  as  it  were,  awaken  the  attention  of  the  person  on 
duty? 

Such  an  expedient  has,  in  fact,  been  contrived.  The  per- 
son in  London  who  desires  to  communicate  a  message  to  the 
telegraphic  agent  at  Edinburgh  can  actually  make  the  dock 
strike  at  his  will,  and  thus  command  attention. 
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The  manner  in  which  this  is  accomplished  is  as  admirable 
hj  its  simplicity  and  efficiency  as  that  which  we  haTe  just 
described. 

The  quality  resorted  to  in  this  case  is  the  last  of  those  we 
have  mentioned  above,  namely,  the  power  to  impart  the 
magnetic  virtue  at  will  to  soft  iron. 

One  of  the  wires  conducted  from  London  passes  into  the 
chamber  of  the  telegraphic  apparatus  at  Edinburgh,  where 
it  is  connected  with  a  coil  of  wire  which  envelopes  a  rod  of 
soft  iron.  The  ends  of  this  rod,  which  has  the  form  of  a 
horse-shoe,  are  placed  in  contiguity,  but  not  in  contact,  with 
the  detent  of  a  striking  apparatus  like  an  alarm-bell.  When 
a  message  is  about  to  be  sent  from  London  this  bell- wire  is 
put  in  communication  with  the  galvanic  trough  in  London. 
Immediately  the  subtle  fluid  flows  along  the  wire  and  con- 
Terts  the  horse-shoe  rod  at  Edinburgh  into  a  powerful 
magnet. 

The  attractive  power  which  it  thus  suddenly  receives 
irresistibly  draws  towards  it  the  detent  of  the  alarum,  and 
lets  go  the  bell,  which  continues  to  ring  until  the  agent  of 
the  telegraph  at  Edinburgh  answers  the  demand  of  the  mes- 
senger from  London,  and  tells  him  he  is  attentive.  Then 
the  London  communicator  withdraws  the  galvanic  current 
from  the  bell-wire,  the  horse-shoe  at  Edinburgh  is  instantly 
deprived  of  its  magnetic  virtue,  the  detent  flies  back  to  its 
place  by  the  action  of  a  spring,  and  silences  the  bell. 

I  do  not  pretend,  nor  is  it  necessary  here,  to  go  into  the 
practical  details  of  the  electric  telegraph.  My  object  is 
merely  to  render  its  principle  and  mode  of  communication 
generaUy  intelligible,  which  I  trust  will  be  effected  by  the 
preceding  observations. 

While  the  observer  stands  reading  the  indications  of  the 
dial  plate,  an  amanuensis  sits  beside  him,  committing  to 
paper  from  dictation  the  message,  which  is  speedily  trans- 
mitted to  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
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This  is  generallj  the  mode  in  which  the  electric  tel^raphs 
in  Europe  are  constructed  and  worked. 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  electric  telegraph  is  exten- 
sively used,  a  different,  and  in  some  respects  a  more  efficient, 
mode  of  operation  has  been  adopted.  There  the  signal  by 
magnetic  needle  is  not  used,  and  the  entire  operation  of  the 
telegraph  is  effected  in  virtue  of  the  power  to  make  and  un« 
make  a  magnet  by  coiling  the  electric  current  round  soft 
iron.  The  paramount  advantage  of  the  American  system  is 
that  it  not  only  transmits  the  message,  but  writes  it. 

Incidental  to  this  there  is  a  further  advantage,  that  it  is 
possible  to  keep  the  message  secret  even  from  the  agents  of 
the  telegraph. 

The  principle  of  the  American  telegraph  is  easily  ex- 
plained. 

Let  us  suppose  a  small  lever  formed  of  steel  and  balanced 
on  a  point.  At  one  end  of  this  lever  let  a  point  be  formed, 
so  as  to  constitute  a  pencil  or  style.  Under  the  other  end 
let  a  horse-shoe  of  soft  iron  be  placed,  at  such  a  distance 
that,  when  the  latter  shall  receive  the  magnetic  virtue  from 
the  electric  current,  the  lever  will  be  drawn  to  the  horse- 
shoe; and  let  it  be  so  arranged,  by  means  of  a  spring 
or  otherwise,  that,  when  the  horse-shoe  shall  lose  its  mag- 
netic virtue,  the  lever  shall  detach  itself  from  the  magnet, 
and  the  end  bearing  the  pencil  or  style  shall  falL 

By  such  an  arrangement,  whenever  the  soft  iron  is  ren- 
dered magnetic,  the  pencil  will  be  raised  to  a  certain  definite 
position,  and  will  be  maintained  in  that  position  so  long  as 
the  horse-shoe  continues  to  be  magnetic ;  but  the  moment 
the  horse*6hoe  loses  its  magnetic  power,  then  the  pencil 
wiU  falL 

Now,  suppose  that  inmiediately  above  the  pencil  is  placed 
a  small  roller  or  cylinder,  under  which  a  band  or  ribbon  of 
paper  passes,  and  that  this  paper  receives  a  slow  and  regular 
progressive  motion  from  the  cylinder. 
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Whenever  the  pencil  is  raited  bj  the  magnet,  its  point 
presses  upon  the  paper,  and  if  it  is  kept  pressed  against  the 
paper,  which  moves  over  it,  a  line  will  be  traced  by  the 
penciL  If  the  pencil  be  only  momentarilj  brought  into 
contact  with  the  paper,  a  dot  will  be  produced;  if  it  be 
kept  in  contact  with  the  paper  only  twice  the  length  of  time 
necessary  to  produce  a  dot,  a  line  will  be  produced,  the 
length  of  which  will  be  twice  the  magnitude  of  the  dot ;  if  it 
be  kept  in  contact  with  the  paper  three  times  as  long  as  is 
necessary  to  make  a  dot,  a  line  will  be  produced  of  three 
times  the  length,  and  so  on. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  if  we  have  the  power  of  keeping  the 
pencil  any  determinate  time  in  contact  with  the  paper,  or  of 
making  it  only  momentarily  touch  the  paper,  the  paper 
being  understood,  as  before  mentioned,  to  be  kept  moving 
uniformly  and  progressively  over  the  pencil,  we  can  at 
pleasure  make  dots  and  lines  of  various  determinate  lengths, 
and  also  combinations  of  dots  and  lines  of  different  lengths* 

We  can,  further,  by  leaving  the  pencil  at  intervals  of 
more  or  less  length  out  of  contact  with  the  paper,  leave 
between  these  lines  and  dots  spaces  of  more  or  less  width. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  a  conventional  alphabet  may  be 
formed  by  these  lines  and  dots,  and  their  combinations,  and 
that  words  may  be  thus  formed.  The  spaces  left  while  the 
pencil  is  not  in  contact  with  the  paper  might  indicate  the 
separation  of  the  letters,  words,  and  sentences.  Small  spaces 
might  indicate  the  separation  of  letters,  greater  spaces  the 
separation  of  words,  and  greater  still  the  separation  of 
sentences. 

As  the  formation  of  an  alphabet  by  such  signs  is  evidently 
arbitrary,  and  as  infinitely  various  alphabets  may  be  formed 
by  the  endless  combinations  which  such  a  system  offers,  no 
particular  signs  need  be  indicated  here,  it  being  sufficient  for 
our  present  purpose  to  show  the  principle. 

To  explain  the  operation  of  this  system,  let  us  suppose  a 
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person  at  New  York  defflrous  of  sending  a  message  to  New 
Orleans.    A  wire  of  the  usual  kind  connects  the  two  places. 

The  end  at  New  Orleans  is  coiled  round  a  horse-shoe 
magnet,  as  ahoye  described.  The  end  at  New  York  can  be 
put  in  communication  with  the  galvanic  trough  at  the  will 
of  the  person  sending  the  message.  The  instant  the  com- 
munication is  established,  the  horse-shoe  of  soft  iron  at  New 
Orleans  becomes  magnetic,  it  attracts  the  small  lever,  and 
presses  the  pencil  against  the  paper. 

The  moment  the  operator  at  New  York  detaches  the  wire 
from  the  trough,  the  horse-shoe  at  New  Orleans  loses  its 
magnetic  power,  and  the  pencil  drops  from  the  paper.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  the  operator  at  New  York,  by  putting  the 
wire  in  contact  with  the  trough,  and  detaching  it,  and  by 
maintaining  the  contact  for  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  can 
make  the  pencil  at  New  Orleans  act  upon  the  paper,  as 
already  described,  so  as  to  make  upon  it  dots  and  lines  of 
determinate  length,  combined  in  any  manner  he  may  desire, 
and  separated  by  any  desired  intervals. 

In  a  word,  the  operator  at  New  York  can  write  a  letter 
with  a  pencil  and  paper  which  are  at  New  Orleans. 

Provisions  in  such  an  arrangement  are  made  so  that  the 
motion  of  the  paper  does  not  begin  until  the  message  is 
about  to  be  commenced,  and  ceases  when  the  message  is 
written.  This  is  easily  accomplished  by  the  same  principle 
as  has  been  already  described  in  the  case  of  the  bell,  which 
gives  notice  to  the  attendant  in  the  European  telegraph. 
The  cylinders  which  conduct  the  band  of  paper  are  moved 
by  wheel-work,  and  a  weight  properly  regulated.  Their 
motion  is  imparted  by  a  detent,  which  detent  is  detached  by 
the  action  of  the  magnet,  and  returns  to  its  position,  and 
stops  the  motion  when  the  magnet  loses  its  virtue. 

Without  going  into  detail  on  this  point,  it  is  evident  that 
the  object  may  be  accomplished  by  various  expedients. 

Such  is  the  principle  of  the  electric  telegraph  as  used  in 
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the  United  States.  A  black-lead  pencil  was  first  adopted, 
and  afterwards  a  sort  of  fountain-pen,  but  ultimately  it  was 
found  most  convenient  to  use  a  style  consisting  of  a  steel 
point,  which  forms  a  trace  upon  the  paper,  and  produces 
marks  in  relief  like  those  with  which  blind  persons  are  en- 
abled to  read. 

When  the  message  is  completed,  the  strip  of  paper  on 
which  it  is  written  is  cut  off,  and  inclosed  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

It  is  possible  by  this  system  for  two  correspondents  to 
have  a  language,  of  which  they  alone  have  the  key,  and  even 
the  operator  who  communicates  the  message  may  be  unable 
to  interpret  what  he  himself  writes.  The  address  alone, 
in  this  case,  is  rendered  intelligible  to  the  agent  of  the  tele* 
graph. 

Another  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  it  supersedes  the 
necessity  of  an  amanuensis,  and  prevents  the  possibility  of 
error  in  taking  down  a  message. 

In  the  needle  telegraph  one  person  interprets  and  reads, 
and  another  writes,  and  the  signals,  as  fast  as  they  are  made, 
are,  as  it  were,  efiaced  and  obliterated.  In  the  American 
telegraph  the  signals  themselves  are  rendered  permanent. 

Whilst  I  am  writing  these  pages,  projects  are  in  progress 
for  electric  communication  on  a  scale  still  more  extensive, 
and  having  objects  the  importance  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  electric  wires  between 
London  and  the  Continent,  across  the  Straits  of  Dover,  by 
sinking  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  Channel.  If  this  be 
realised,  intelligence  may  be  instantaneously  transmitted 
from  the  English  capital  to  any  part  of  Europe  to  which  the 
telegraphic  arrangements  extend. 

But  this  project,  startling  as  it  is,  sinks  into  insignificance 
in  comparison  with  another  which  has  been  still  more  re- 
cently announced. 

It  is  said  that  at  New  York  a  proposition  has  been  made 
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to  establish  electric  wires  between  New  York  and  England, 
by  sinking  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  The  es^ 
timate  of  the  expenses  of  realising  this  project  is  said  to 
be  about  600,000/L;  and  by  the  expenditure  of  this  sum 
thirty-six  wires^  protected  by  a  coating  of  gatta  percha,  and 
guaranteed  to  last  for  ten  years,  can  be  carried  through  the 
Atlantic  from  New -York  to  London.  The  projectors  are 
reported  to  have  offered  to  guarantee  the  completion  of  the 
arrangements  in  less  than  two  years.  The  total  length  of 
the  wires  to  be  employed  would  be  about  120,^000  miles. 

In  England  the  electric  tel^raphs  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
private  company,  which  has  a  practical  monopoly  of  them; 
and,  as  is  invariably  the  case  with  all  monopolies,  complaints 
and  remonstrances,  well  or  ill  founded^  are  constantly  brought 
against  the  establishment 

A  central  station  is  established  in  London,  in  Lothbury, 
near  the  Bank  of  England.  The  lower  part  of  the  building 
is  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  orders  and  messages. 
A  person  desiring  to  forward  a  message  to  any  part  of  Eng- 
land connected  with  London  by  the  wires  writes  his  message 
on  a  sheet  of  letter-paper,  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  pre- 
pared according  to  a  printed  form,  having  the  names  and 
address  of  the  writer,  and  of  the  party  to  whom  the  message 
is  communicated,  in  blank  spaces  assigned  to  them,  together 
with  the  date  and  hour  at  which  the  message  is  despatched. 
The  answer  is  received,  accompanied  by  the  date  and  hour 
at  which  the  message  arrived,  and  at  which  the  answer  was 
despatched. 

The  tariff  of  charges  for  transmission  of  telegraphic  mes- 
sages differs  very  much,  according  to  the  destination  of  the 
message,  and  is  not  strictly  regulated  by  distance. 

The  charge,  for  example,  from  London  to  Dover  is,  or  was 
lately,  about  6cL  a  word ;  while  the  charge  between  Birming- 
ham and  Stafford,  a  greater  distance,  was  something  less  than 
4d.  a  word.    The  charge  between  London  and  York  is  5*4  d. 
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per  wordy  between  London  and  Edinburgh  7*8  d,  per  word, 
and  between  London  and  Glasgow  8*4  d,  per  word. 

The  room  containing  the  telegraphic  instruments  is  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  buildings  to  which  communications  bj 
wires  are  made  from  a  cellar  in  the  lower  part,  where  the 
galvanic  apparatus  is  deposited.  This  apparatus  consists  of 
a  collection  of  galvanic  batteries,  having  different  powers,  to 
be  used  according  to  the  distance  to  which  the  message  is  to 
be  transmitted.  The  wires  which  communicate  between  this 
establishment  and  the  termini  of  the  several  railways  are 
inclosed  in  leaden  pipes,  which  are  carried  under  the  streets. 
There  they  are  connected  with  the  wires  supported  on  poles, 
with  which  every  railway  traveller  is  familiar,  and  by  which 
the  communication  is  maintuned  with  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

It  is  found  that  by  practice  the  operators  of  the  tele- 
graphic instruments  are  able  to  communicate  about  20  words 
per  minute,  being  nearly  at  the  same  rate  as  ordinary 
writing. 

Li  the  chief  telegraphic  stations  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  besides  the  transmission  of  private  messages,  a  sort 
of  subscription  intelligence  rooms  have  been  opened,  where 
the  subscribers  can  daily  and  hourly  obtain  in  common  the 
general  commercial  information  which  is  most  in  request; 
such  as  the  state  of  the  stock  and  share  market,  and  of  the 
money  market;  the  state  of  the  wind  and  weather  at  different 
ports  of  the  kingdom ;  shipping  and  sporting  intelligence ; 
the  rates  of  the  markets  of  every  description;  and  the  general 
political  news  of  most  importance.  These  subscription-rooms 
are  supplied  by  the  establishment  in  London,  at  which  a  sort 
of  telegraphic  editor  prepares  from  the  morning  papers  at 
an  early  hour  a  short  abstract  of  the  most  important  news, 
— i-  the  stock  market,  &c.  &c. 

This,  when  prepared  and  written  out,  is  sent  up  to  the  in- 
strument room,  from  whence  it  is  despatched  to  the  various 
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subscription  rooms  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It 
arriyes  there  by  8  o'clock  in  the  mornings  and  is  immediately 
accessible  to  the  subscribers.  All  news  of  adequate  import- 
ance is  thus  diffused  over  the  kingdom  literally  with  the 
speed  of  lightning.  Thus  the  public  in  Edinburgh  are  in- 
formed by  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  all  interesting  facta 
which  appear  in  the  London  morning  journals^  which  are  not 
issued  in  the  metropolis  until  6  o'clock. 

The  provincial  journals  also  profit  by  these  means  of  ob- 
taining intelligence,  and  are  enabled  to  supply  in  their 
columns  all  important  news  as  early  as  it  can  be  supplied  by 
the  London  journals. 

Whatever  be  the  nature  of  signal  used,  the  wires  which 
convey  the  electric  current  over  the  country  may  be  con- 
structed in  either  of  two  ways,  the  one  by  being  supported 
on  poles,  as  is  usual  in  this  country;  the  other  by  beisg 
sunk  under  ground  like  gas  or  water-pipes*  The  latter 
method  has  some  advantage  in  security,  being  less  liable  to 
be  disturbed  by  ill-disposed  persons  or  by  accident  It  has 
been  found  that  the  flight  of  birds  has  sometimes  accidentally 
broken  the  communication,  the  birds  striking  the  wire,  and 
breaking  or  deranging  it;  violent  storms  also  have  occa- 
sionally blown  down  the  posts  and  broken  the  wires. 

In  Prussia^  where  there  are  about  1400  miles  of  electric 
telegraph  in  operation,  the  wire  is  buried,  being  protected 
with  a  covering  of  gutta  percha.  It  is  said  that  in  the  late 
political  disturbances  a  small  portion  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
which  was  erected  above  ground  on  posts  in  that  country, 
was  destroyed  by  the  populace,  while  all  that  portion  which 
was  buried  remained  undisturbed. 

An  improvement  on  the  American  method  has  lately  been 
projected,  though,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  not  yet  actually 
realised.  Instead  of  making  arbitrary  signs  by  a  style  on 
paper,  consisting  of  lines  and  dots,  it  is  proposed  to  make 
the  magnet  actually  bring  types  to  act  upon  the  paper,  so  as 
tt>  print  the  words  in  the  ordinary  language. 
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Wbateyer  be  the  nature  of  the  sign  emplojed  bj  this 
method,  it  is  estimated  that  1000  words  an  hour  can  be 
printed  bj  it. 

The  extent  of  electric  telegraph  in  operation  in  England 
is  at  present  about  2000  miles.  The  extent  in  operation  in 
America  is  said  to  be  10,000  miles.  The  East  India  Com* 
panj  haye  adopted  a  project  for  establishing  a  line  of  tele- 
graphic communication  through  a  portion  of  their  territory, 
which  will  consist  of  10,000  miles  in  lengthy  and  will  be 
laid  under  ground. 

The  cost  of  constructing  the  electric  telegraph  varies  ex- 
tremely in  different  countries,  according  to  the  conditions  of 
the  population,  and  the  cost  of  labour,  land,  and  materials. 
In  England  the  electric  telegraph  is  said  to  have  cost  at  the 
rate  of  150L  a  mile,  while  in  America  its  cost  has  not  ex- 
ceeded SOL  Considerable  sacrifices,  however,  have  been 
made  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  the  telegraph  in  that 
country.  The  fanners  and  settlers  residing  along  the  line 
are  allowed  the  use  of  the  telegraph  for  their  own  purposes, 
as  a  compensation  to  them  for  watching  the  wires  and  re- 
pairing them  when  necessary,  for  which  purpose  they  are 
furnished  with  the  requisite  tools  and  instructions.  In  this 
way  an  entire  population,  among  whom  the  telegraph  passes, 
are  interested  in  its  preservation. 


&S 
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CHAP.  XVL 

INLAND   TRANSPORT  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

No  quarter  of  the  globe  presents  a  natural  apparatus  of 
internal  communication  so  stupendous  as  that  which  the 
European  settlers  found  at  their  disposal  on  the  North 
American  continent* 

This  immense  tract,  included  between  tlie  Atlantic  and  the 
Rockj  Mountains  on  the  east  and  west,  the  great  chain  of 
hd^es  extending  from  Lake  Superior  to  Lake  Ontario  on 
the  north,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  is  divided 
into  two  districts  hy  the  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies,  which 
traverses  it  in  a  direction  north  and  south.  The  western 
division  consists  of  the  vast  vallej  drained  by  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries,  a  tenitorj  greater  in  superficial  extent 
than  Western  Europe.  The  eastern  district  consists  of  that 
portion  between  the  Alleghany  ridge  and  the  Atlantic, 
falling  towards  the  ocean  and  drained  bj  innumerable  rivers, 
navigable  for  vessels  of  greater  or  less  burthen,  and  running 
generally  eastward. 

Provided  with  such  means  of  water  communication,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  a  population  thinly  scat- 
tered over  an  area  so  extensive,  and  engrossed  by  the 
exigencies  of  incipient  agriculture,  would  have  continued 
for  ages  contented  with  means  of  transport  afforded  them 
on  so  vast  a  scale,  without  having  recourse  to  the  resources 
of  art. 

It  is,  however,  the  character  of  man,  and  more  especially 
of  Anglo-Saxon  man,  never  to  rest  satisfied  until  he  renders 
the  gifts  of  nature,  however  munificent,  ten  times  more 
fruitful  by  his  industry  and  skill;  and  it  will  be  presently 
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seen  to  what  a  prodigious  extent  the  enterprise  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  has  improved  these  means 
of  inknd  transport. 


CANAL  NAYIOATION. 

The  spectacle  of  a  machinery  of  commerce  so  imposing  in 
magnitude  and  power,  and  so  remarkahlj  co-extensive  with 
the  vastness,  the  fertility,  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
territory  of  which  this  emigrant  people  found  themselves 
possessors,  only  provoked  their  amhition  to  rival  the  enter* 
prise  of  the  parent  country,  and  to  import  and  naturalise  its 
improvements  and  its  arts.  Their  independence  was  scarcely 
established  before  the  same  resources  of  art  and  science 
which  ages  had  not  been  more  than  sufficient  to  develop  in 
Britain  were  invoked;  and  a  system  of  artificial  comma- 
nication  was  undertaken,  and  finally  executed,  on  the  new 
continent,  for  which,  all  things  considered,  there  is  no  paral- 
lel in  the  history  of  civilisation. 

Immediately  af^er  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  American  colonies  by  England  in  1783,  several 
companies  were  formed  in  the  two  principal  states  of  the 
Union,  those  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  a  system  of  canals.  These  enterprises 
were  accordingly  commenced,  but  on  a  scale  too  limited  for 
the  attainment  of  the  ultimate  objects ;  and  as  the  United 
States  advanced  in  commercial  prosperity,  more  extensive 
plans  were  adopted.  In  1807  the  senate  charged  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Galatin,  to  prepare  a  project  for  a  general 
system  of  intercommunication  by  canals,  based  upon  the 
geographical  character  of  the  territory  of  the  Union. 

A  system  of  artificial  water  communication  was  accord- 
ingly projected,  which,  with  some  modifications,  was  at  a 
later  period  adopted  and  carried  into  execution. 

These  projects,  however,  suffered  an  interruption  firom  the 
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renewal  of  the  war  in  1812 ;  and  it  was  not  until  five  years 
later  that  the  vast  works  were  commenced,  the  result  of  which 
has  been  a  system  of  inland  navigation  which  is  without  a 
rival  in  any  country  in  the  world. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  independence 
celebrated  the  4th  July,  1817,  the  commencement  of  the 
great  line  of  canal  connecting  the  Hudson  with  Lake  Erie 
was  inaugurated.  The  river  Hudson  presented  a  navigable 
communication  for  vessels  of  a  large  class  from  New  York 
to  Albany.  The  object  of  this  line  of  canal  was  to  open  a 
water  communication  between  Albany  and  the  northern  lakes, 
so  as  to  connect,  by  continuous  water  communication,  the 
North-Western  States  with  the  Atlantic. 

In  less  than  eight  years  this  work  was  accomplished  by 
the  state  of  New  York,  with  its  exclusive  resources. 

That  state  alone  executed  and  brought  into  operation  the 
largest  canal  in  the  world.  As  first  constructed,  the  Erie 
canal,  with  its  branches,  cost  2,600,000/.  sterling;  but  its 
magnitude  and  proportions  being  still  found  inadequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  a  continually  increasing  traffic,  its  enlarge- 
ment was  decided  upon  in  1835,  and  about  five  years  ago  it 
was  finally  completed,  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  5,000,000/. 
sterling.  The  total  length  of  this  canal  is  363  miles,  and  its 
cost  of  construction  per  mile  was  therefore  about  13,700/1 

Meanwhile,  the  other  states  of  the  Union  did  not  remain 
inactive.  Pennsylvania  especially  rivalled  New  York  in 
these  enterprises,  and  became  intersected  with  canals  in  all 
directions.  In  short,  these  works  were  undertaken  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  most  of  the  Atlantic  and  some  of 
the  western  States ;  and  the  Ajnericau  Union  now  possesses 
a  system  of  internal  artificial  water  communication  amounting 
to  nearly  4500  miles,  executed  with  a  degree  of  skill  and 
perfection  rarely  surpassed  by  any  similar  works  constructed 
in  the  states  of  Europe. 

According  to  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  whose  work  on  this 
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subject  supplies  most  yoluminous  and  valuable  details  *,  the 
extent  of  canals  which  were  in  operation  in  the  United  States 
on  January  1.  1843,  was  4333  miles.  There  was  a  fur- 
ther extent  projected,  but  not  executed,  amounting  to  2369 
miles. 

The  total  cost  of  executing  the  canals  which  were  com- 
pleted was,  according  to  M.  Chevalier,  27,870,964/.,  being  at 
the  average  rate  of  6,432/.  per  mile. 

If  that  portion  remaining  to  be  constructed  could  be 
executed  at  the  same  rate,  its  cost  would  be  15,173,088/. 

This  extent  of  artificial  water  communication,  compared 
with  the  population,  exhibits,  in  a  striking  point  of  view, 
the  activity  and  enterprise  which  characterise  the  American 
people. 

It  appears,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  in  the  United 
States,  the  population  of  which,  according  to  the  census  of 
1840,  was  17,069,493,  there  was  one  mile  of  canal  navigation 
for  3,939  inhabitants.  Now,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  there 
are  only  3000  miles  of  canal  navigation.  The  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1840,  was  twenty-seven  millions. 
There  is  therefore  only  one  mile  of  canal  to  every  9000 
inhabitants.  The  extent  of  canal  navigation,  therefore,  in 
America,  bears  a  proportion  to  the  population  greater  than 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  ratio  of  9  to  4. 

In  France,  the  entire  length  of  canal  navigation  is  2700 
miles,  with  a  population  of  thirty-five  millions.  There  is 
therefore  one  mile  of  canal  for  every  12,962  inhabitants. 
The  canal  navigation,  therefore,  in  France,  bears  a  less 
proportion  to  its  population  than  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
ratio  of  13  to  4,  very  nearly. 

*  **  Histoire  et  Description  des  Voies  de  Communicatioii  auz  Etats 
Unis,  et  des  Travauz  d*Art  qui  ea  dependent,**  par  Michel  Chevalier : 
Paris,  1840l~1843. 
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RIYER  NAVIOATIOK. 

The  river  navigation  of  the  United  States  is  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  extent  of  their  territory.  The 
division-  of  the  country  east  of  the  AlleghanieSi  forming  the 
Atlantic  States,  is  drained  bj  a  vast  number  of  rivers,  of 
the  first  and  second  class,  all  navigable  for  vessels  of  con- 
siderable burthen,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Hudson,  the 
Delaware,  the  Susquehanna,  the  Connecticut,  the  Potomac, 
the  James,  the  Boanoke,  the  Savannah,  and,  to  the  south- 
wards, the  Atamala  and  the  Alabama. 

The  western  division  is  drained  bj  the  Mississippi  and  its 
hundred  tributaries,  navigable  for  vessels  of  great  tonnage 
for  several  thousands  of  miles. 

Besides  the  internal  communication  supplied  bj  rivers, 
properly  so  called,  a  vast  apparatus  of  water  transport  is 
derived  from  the  geographical  character  of  the  extensive 
coast,  stretching  for  about  four  thousand  miles,  from  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  to  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  indented 
and  serrated  in  every  part  with  natural  harbours  and  shel- 
tered bays,  fringed  with  islands,  forming  sounds,  throwing 
out  capes,  and  promontories,  which  inclose  arms  of  the  sea, 
in  which  the  waters  are  free  from  the  roll  of  the  ocean,  and 
which,  for  all  the  purposes  of  internal  navigation,  have  the 
character  of  rivers  and  lakes.  The  lines  of  communication, 
formed  by  the  vast  and  numerous  rivers,  are  completed  in 
the  interior  by  chains  of  lakes,  presenting  the  most  extensive 
bodies  of  fresh  water  in  the  known  world. 

Whatever  may  be  the  dispute  maintained  among  the 
historians  of  art  as  to  the  conflicting  claims  for  the  invention 
of  steam  navigation,  it  is  an  incontestible  fact  that  the  first 
steam-boat  practically  exhibited  for  any  useful  purpose,  was 
placed  on  the  Hudson  to  ply  between  New  York  and  Albany 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1808.    From  that  time  to  the 
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present,  this  river  has  been  the  theatre  of  the  most  remark- 
able series  of  experiments  on  locomotion  on  water  ever  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  man. 

The  Hudson  rises  near  Lake  Champbun,  the  easternmost 
of  the  great  chain  of  lakes  or  inland  seas  which  extend  from 
east  to  west  across  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United 
States.  The  river  follows  nearly  a  straight  course  south- 
wards for  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  empties  itself 
into  the  sea  at  New  York.  The  influence  of  the  tide  is  felt 
as  far  as  Albany,  above  which  the  stream  begins  to  contract. 
Although  this  river,  in  magnitude  and  extent,  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  several  others  which  intersect  the  States,  it  is  never- 
theless rendered  an  object  of  great  interest  by  reason  of  the 
importance  and  extent  of  its  trade.  The  produce  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  that  of  the  banks  of  the  lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie,  are  transported  by  it  to  the  city ;  and  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  populous  districts  of  the  United 
States  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  imports  by  its  waters. 
A  large  fleet  of  vessels  is  constantly  engaged  in  its  naviga- 
tion ;  nor  is  the  tardy  but  picturesque  sailing  vessel  as  yet 
excluded  by  the  more  rapid  steamer.  The  current  of  the 
Hudson  is  said  to  average  nearly  three  miles  an  hour ;  but 
as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  are  felt  as  far  as  Albany,  the 
passage  of  the  steamers  between  that  place  and  New  York 
may  be  regarded  as  equally  affected  by  currents  in  both 
directions.  The  passage,  therefore,  whether  in  ascending  or 
descending  the  river,  is  made  in  the  same  time. 

This  river  is  navigable  by  steamers  of  a  large  class  as  far 
as  Albany,  nearly  150  miles  above  New  York. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  but  hitherto  without  much 
success,  to  push  the  navigation  a  few  miles  higher,  as  far 
as  the  important  town  of  Troy.  The  impediments  arising 
however  from  the  shallowness  of  the  river  appear  to  be  so 
serious,  that  Albany  has  continued,  and  probably  will  con- 
tinue, to  be  the  limit  of  steam  navigation  in  this  direction. 
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The  steam  nayigation  of  the  Hudson  is  entitled  to  at- 
tention,  not  only  because  of  the  immense  traffic  of  which  it 
is  the  vehicle,  but  because  it  forms  a  sort  of  model  for  most 
of  the  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  states.  This  navigation  is  con- 
ducted, as  will  be  seen,  in  a  manner  and  on  a  principle 
altogether  different  from  that  which  prevails  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributaries. 

In  the  steam-vessels  used  on  these  rivers,  no  other  strength 
or  stability  is  required  than  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
float  and  bear  a  progressive  motion  through  the  water. 
Not  having  to  encounter  the  agitated  surface  of  an  open  sea, 
thej  are  supplied  with  neither  rigging  nor  sails,  and  are 
built  exclusively  with  a  view  to  speed.  Compared  with  sea- 
going steamers,  they  are  slender  and  weak  in  their  structure, 
with  great  length  in  proportion  to  their  beam,  and  a  very 
small  draft  of  water. 

The  position  and  form  of  the  machinery  are  affected  by. 
these  circumstances.  Without  the  necessity  of  being  pro- 
tected from  a  rough  sea,  the  engines  are  placed  on  the  deck 
in  a  comparatively  elevated  situation.  The  cylinders  of  large 
diameter  and  short  stroke,  almost  invariably  used  in  sea-going 
ships,  are  rejected  in  these  river  boats,  and  the  proportions 
are  reversed, — a  comparatively  small  diameter  and  a  stroke  of 
great  length  being  adopted.  It  is  but  rarely  that  two  engines 
are  used.  A  single  engine,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  deck, 
drives  a  crank  placed  on  the  axle  of  the  enormous  paddle, 
wheels.  The  great  magnitude  of  these  latter,  and  the  ve* 
locity  imparted  to  ihem,  enable  them  to  perform  the  office  of 
fly-wheels,  and  to  carry  the  engine  through  its  dead  points 
with  but  little  perceptible  inequality  of  motion*  The  length 
of  stroke  adopted  in  these  engines  supplies  the  means  of 
using  the  expansive  principle  with  great  effect. 

The  steamers  which  navigate  the  Hudson  are  vessels  of 
great  magnitude,  splendidly  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation 
of  passengers ;  and  this  magnitude  and  splendour  of  accom- 
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modatioQ  have  been  continnally  aagmented  from  year  to 
year  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  given  the  dimeosiona  of  nine 
steamers  which  were  worked  on  the  Hudson  preTioufilj  to 
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Within  the  last  ten  ^ears  considerable  changes  hare  been 
made  in  the  proportion  and  dimensions  of  the  vessels  navi- 
gating this  river ;  all  these  changes  having  a  tendency  to 
augment  their  magnitude  and  power,  to  diminish  their 
draft  of  water,  and  to  increase  the  play  of  the  expansive 
principle.  Increased  length  and  beam  have  been  resorted 
to  with  great  success.  Vessels  of  the  largest  class  now  draw 
onlj  as  much  water  as  the  amaUest  drew  a  few  years  ago; 
4ft.  6in.  is  now  regarded  as  the  maximum.  In  the  following 
table  I  have  exhibited  the  dimensions  and  other  particulars 
of  nine  of  the  moat  efficient  and  moat  recently  built  steamers 
plying  on  the  Hudson  and  its  collateral  streams ;  and  by  a 
comparison  of  this  with  the  former  table,  it  will  be  seen  to 
what  an  extent  the  dimensions  and  efficiency  of  these  vessels 
have  been  increased. 
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It  is  not  only  in  dimensions  that  these  vessels  have  un- 
dergone improTements.  The  exhibition  of  the  beautifullj 
finished  machinery  of  the  English  Atlantic  steamers  did 
not  fail  to  excite  the  emulation  of  the  American  engineers 
and  Bteam-boat  proprietors,  who  ceased  to  be  content  vith 
the  comparatively  rude  though  efficient  structure  of  the 
mechanism  of  their  steam-boats.  All  the  vessels  more  re- 
cently constructed  are  accordingly  finished  and  even  de- 
corated in  the  most  luxurious  manner.  In  respect  of  the 
accommodations  which  they  afford  to  paasengere,  no  water 
oommunication  in  any  country  in  the  world  can  compare 
with  them.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  splendour  and  luxury 
of  the  furniture.  Klk,  velvet,  and  the  most  expensive  car^ 
peting,  mirrors  of  immense  magnitude,  gilding  and  carving, 
are  used  profusely  in  tbnr  decorations.  Even  the  engine- 
room  in  some  of  them  is  lined  witli  mirrors.  In  the  Alida, 
for  example,  the  end  of  the  room  containing  the  machinery 
is  composed  of  one  large  mirror,  in  which  the  movements 
of  the  highly-finished  machinery  are  reflected. 

All  the  new  and  largest  class  of  steamers,  soch  as  the 
Isaac  Newton,  the  Hendrik  Hudson,  the  New  World,  the 
Oregon,  and  the  Alida,  are  capable  of  running  from  twenty 
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to  twentj-two  miles  an  hoor,  and  make,  on  an  average, 
eighteen  miles  anhoor  without  the  least  effort  These  ex« 
traordinary  speeds  are  obtained  usually  by  rendering  the 
boilers  capable  of  carrying  steam  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds 
pressure  above  the  atmosphere,  and  by  urging  the  fires  with 
fanners,  worked  by  an  independent  engine,  by  which  the 
furnaces  can  be  forced  to  any  desired  extent. 

It  is  right  to  observe  here  that  this  extreme  increase  of 
speed  is  obtained  at  a  disproportionately  increased  con- 
sumption of  fueL  When  the  speed  is  increased,  the  space 
through  which  the  vessel  must  be  propelled  per  minute  is 
increased  in  the  same  proportion :  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  resistance  which  the  moving  power  has  to  overcome  is 
augmented  in  the  proportion  of  the  square  of  the  speed* 
Hence,  the  effect  to  be  produced  by  the  moving  power  per 
minute,  is  increased  by  two  causes:  first,  the  actual  re- 
sistance which  it  has  to  overcome  is  augmented  in  the  ratio 
of  the  square  of  the  speed ;  and,  secondly,  the  space  through 
which  the  moving  power  has  to  act  against  this  resistance 
in  each  minute  is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  speed.  Thus, 
the  total  expenditure  of  moving  power  per  minute  will  be 
augmented  in  the  proportion  of  the  cube  of  the  speed. 

Let  us  suppose  the  speed  to  be  increased,  for  example,  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-one  miles  an  hour :  the  power  to  be  ex- 
pended per  minute  to  produce  this  effect  must  be  increased 
in  the  ratio  of  the  cube  of  18  to  the  cube  of  21,  or,  what  is 
the  same,  in  the  ratio  of  the  cube  of  6  to  the  cube  of  7,  that 
is,  in  the  ratio  of  216  to  348,  or  as  3  to  5  very  nearly. 

^  Hence,  if  the  furnaces  could  be  worked  with  equal  economy, 
an  increased  consumption  of  fuel  per  hour  would  be  necessary 
in  the  proportion  of  3  to  5 ;  but  the  waste  incurred  by  urging 
the  blowers  so  as  to  produce  a  sufficiently  vivid  combustion 
is  so  great,  that  it  is  practically  found  that  the  consumption  of 
fuel  is  increased  in  a  much  higher  ratio  than  that  which  re- 
sults from  the  increased  resistance,  and  indeed  in  some  cases 
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that  the  increase  of  three  or  four  miles  an  hour  on  eighteen 
miles  will  cause  nearly  triple  the  consumption  of  fuel. 

Much  of  the  efficiency  of  these  engines  arises  from  the 
application  of  the  expansive  principle ;  but  to  this  there  has 
been  hitherto  a  limit,  owing  to  the  inequality  of  the  action  of 
the  piston  when  urged  by  expanding  steam  on  the  crank. 
When  the  steam  is  cut  off  at  less  than  half-stroke,  the  force 
of  the  piston  is  diminished  before  the  termination  of  the 
stroke  to  less  than  one  half  its  original  amount.  This  in- 
equality is  aggravated  by  the  relative  position  of  the  crank 
and  connecting  rod,  the  leverage  diminishing  in  nearly  the 
same  proportion  as  the  power  of  the  piston  diminishes.  On 
this  account  it  has  not  been  found  generally  practicable  to 
cut  off  the  steam  at  less  than  half-stroke. 

A  recent  improvement,  invented  by  Captain  Ericsson,  is 
directed  to  remove  this  defect  The  steam  is  worked  succes- 
sively in  two  cylinders  of  different  magnitudes,  as  in  the 
engines  of  Woolf  and  Homblower,  but  without  allowing  the 
action  of  the  first  piston  to  impair  the  effect  of  the  second ; 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  connection  between  the  piston  and 
the  crank-shaft  is  such,  that,  notwithstanding  the  expan- 
sion of  the  steam  to  from  twenty  to  thirty  times  its  orignal 
volume,  the  action  on  the  crank  is  more  uniform  than  in 
the  common  crank  engine,  even  when  worked  without  ex- 
pansion. 

The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  reported  to  be  a  saving 
in  the  consumption  of  fuel  of  very  large  amount  A  small 
trial  engine  of  ten-horse  power  is  stated  to  have  been  worked 
by  the  consumption  of  15  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour,  being  at  the 
rate  of  1^  lb.  per  horse  per  hour. 

It  must  be  observed,  in  relation  to  the  navigation  of  these 
eastern  rivers,  that  the  occurrence  of  explosions  is  almost 
unheard  of.  During  the  last  ten  years,  not  a  single  cata- 
strophe of  that  kind  has  occurred  on  them,  although  cylindrical 
boilers  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  composed  of  plating  -f^ths  of 
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an  inch  thick,  are  commonly  used  with  steam  of  fifty  pounds 
pressure  aboye  the  atmosphere. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  given  above,  that  the  paddle- 
wheels  used  on  these  rivers  have  extraordinary  magnitude. 
There  is  nothing  particular  in  their  construction.  The  split 
paddle-board,  which  was  adopted  about  ten  years  since,  has 
been  discontinued,  and  has  given  way  to  the  simple  and  con- 
tinuous paddle-board.  These  boards,  however,  are  generally 
placed  alternately  at  greater  and  less  distances  from  the  centre, 
somewhat  like  a  break-joint  Wooden  spokes,  with  cast- 
iron  centre  pieces,  are  generally  adopted. 

The  steam  is  universally  worked  with  expansion,  the  valves 
for  its  admission  and  emission  being  moved  independently 
of  each  other.  A  separate  engine  is  generally  provided  for 
driving  the  blowers,  and  a  cylindrical  fan-blower  is  employed 
for  each  boiler.  Some  of  these  blowers  are  ten  feet  in  dia- 
meter, being  driven  by  a  crank  placed  on  their  axle,  which 
receives  its  motion  from  the  small  independent  engine. 

The  great  power  developed  by  these  river  engines  is  due, 
not  so  much  to  the  magnitude  of  their  cylinders,  as  the 
pressure  of  steam  used  in  them.  The  New  World,  one  of 
the  most  recently  constructed  boats,  has  a  cylinder  seventy- 
six  inches  in  diameter,  and  fifteen  feet  stroke.  The  steam 
has  forty  pounds  pressure  in  the  boiler,  and  is  cut  off  at  half- 
stroke.  The  wheels,  which  are  forty-five  feet  in  diameter, 
make  sixteen  revolutions  per  minute.  The  speed  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel  will  therefore  be  twenty-five  miles 
an  hour ;  so  that,  if  the  speed  of  the  boat  be  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  we  have  the  difference,  five  miles,  giving  the  relative 
movement  of  the  edge  of  the  paddle-boards  through  the  water. 

To  ascertain  the  power  developed  by  these  engines,  let  us 
suppose  the  mean  effective  pressure  on  the  piston,  taking  into 
account  the  vacuum  produced  by  the  condenser,  and  suppos- 
ing the  steam  to  be  cut  off  at  half-stroke,  to  be  40  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  the  area  of  the  piston  being  4536  square  inches, 
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and  the  stroke  15  feet ;  the  piston  moves  through  30  feet 
during  each  revolution  of  the  wheels;  and  since  16  revolutions 
take  place  per  minute,  we  shall  find  the  effective  force  de- 
veloped bj  the  piston  by  multipljdng  its  area,  4536,  bj  twice 
the  length  of  the  stroke,  which  is  30,  and  bj  16,  which  is  the 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute.  This  product  multiplied 
by  40,  the  number  of  pounds  effective  pressure  per  square 
inch,  gives  87,091,200  lbs.  raised  one  foot  high  per  minute 
as  the  power  developed  by  the  engine.  This  is  equivalent, 
according  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  expressing  steam  power, 
to  2640  horse  power. 

Whatever  allowance,  therefore,  may  be  made  for  friction, 
kc^  it  is  clear  that  the  effective  power  thus  obtained  must 
be  greater  than  any  thing  hitherto  executed  on  water. 

The  increase  of  the  dimensions  of  these  vessels  and  their 
machinery  has  been  attended  with  a  greatly  augmented  eco- 
nomy of  fuel. 

On  comparing  the  Hendrik  Hudson,  for  example,  mlh.  the 
Troy,  a  vessel  formerly  well  known,  plying  between  New  York 
and  Albany,  it  has  been  found  that  when  the  speed  of  the 
former  is  reduced  to  an  equality  with  that  of  the  latter,  the 
trip  between  New  York  and  Albany  being  performed  in  the 
same  time,  the  former  consumed  thirteen  tons  of  coal  while 
the  latter  consumed  twenty;  yet  the  displacement  of  the 
Hendrik  Hudson,  owing  to  its  increased  dimensions,  is  nearly 
twice  that  of  the  Troy. 

The  ease  with  which  these  vessels  of  extraordinary  lengdi 
and  beam  and  small  draft  move  through  the  water  is  very 
remarkable.  The  results  of  their  performance  show  that  the 
resistance  per  square  foot  of  immersed  midship  section  is  not 
perceptibly  increased  by  the  increased  length  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  consequently  augmented  surface  and  friction.  This 
anomaly  has  not  been  explained,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
increased  length  does  not  diminish  the  effect  of  the  moving 
power  in  any  perceptible  degree. 
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Practical  eyidence  of  the  economj  arising  from  this  in- 
crease of  power  and  dimensions  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that 
the  proprietors  of  the  Hudson  steam-boats  reduced  their 
tariff  for  passengers,  as  well  as  for  freight^  as  they  increased 
the  size  of  their  vessels. 

Previously  to  1844,  the  lowest  fare  between  New  York 
and  Albany,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  miles,  was  four 
shillings  and  fourpence  (one  dollar).  At  present  the  fare 
is  two  shillings  and  twopence,  and  for  an  additional  sum  of 
the  same  amount  the  passenger  can  command  the  luxury  of 
a  separate  state-room.  When  the  splendour  and  magnitude 
of  the  accommodation  is  considered,  the  magnificence  of  the 
furniture  and  accessories,  the  cheapness  and  luxuriousness  of 
the  table  (each  meal,  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  scale, 
costing  only  two  shillings  and  twopence),  it  will  be  admitted 
that  no  similar  example  of  cheap  locomotion  can  be  found 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  Passengers  may  there  be  trans- 
ported in  a  floating  palace,  surrounded  with  all  the  con- 
veniences and  luxuries  of  the  most  splendid  hotel,  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  for  less  than  one-sixth  of  a  penny 
per  head  per  mile ! 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence,  during  the  summer, 
to  meet  individuals  on  board  these  boats,  who  have  lodged 
themselves  there  permanently  during  a  certain  part  of  the 
season,  instead  of  establishing  themselves,  as  is  customary, 
at  some  of  the  hotels  in  the  towns  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.     Their  daily  expenses  in  the  boat  are  as  follows : — 

J.      tL 
Fare       -  -  -  -  .  -22 

Ezclusive  use  of  state-room,  See  -  -    2      2 

Breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper      •>  -  "66 

Total  daily  expense  for  board,  lodging,  at- 


"} 


tendance,  and  traTelling  150  miles  at }-    10     10 
from  18  to  20  miles  an  hour     - 

Such  accommodation  is,  on  the  whole,  more  economical 
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than  an  hotel.  The  state-room  is  as  luzurionsly  furnished 
as  the  most  handsome  bed-room,  and  is  more  spacious  than 
the  room  in  packet  ships  similarly  designated. 

To  obtain  an  adequate  notion  of  the  form  and  structure  of 
one  of  the  first-class  steam-boats  on  the  Hudson,  let  it  be 
supposed  that  a  boat  is  constructed  similar  in  form  to  a 
Thames  wherry,  but  above  three  hundred  feet  long  and 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  wide.  Upon  this,  let  a  platform 
of  carpentry  be  laid,  projecting  several  feet  upon  either  side 
of  the  boat,  and  at  stem  and  stern.  The  appearance  to  the 
eye  will  then  be  that  of  an  immense  raft,  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  some 
thirty  or  forty  feet  wide.  Upon  this  flooring  let  us  imagine 
an  oblong,  rectangular  wooden  erection,  two  stories  high, 
to  be  raised.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  boat,  and  under  the 
flooring  just  mentioned,  a  long  narrow  room  is  constructed, 
having  a  series  of  berths  at  either  side,  three  or  four  tiers 
high.  In  the  centre  of  this  flooring  is  usually,  but  not  always, 
inclosed  an  oblongs  rectangular  space,  within  which  the  steam 
machinery  is  placed,  and  this  inclosed  space  is  continued 
upwards  through  the  structure  raised  on  the  platform,  and 
is  intersected  at  a  certain  height  above  the  platform  by  the 
shaft  or  axle  of  the  paddle-wheels. 

These  wheels  are  propelled,  generally,  by  a  single  en- 
gine, but  occasionally,  as  in  Europea  states,  by  two.  The 
paddle-wheels  are  usually  of  great  diameter,  varying  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  boat. 
In  the  wooden  building  raised  upon  the  platform  already 
mentioned,  is  contained  a  magnificent  saloon  devoted  to  ladies, 
and  to  those  gentlemen  who  accompany  them.  Over  this, 
in  the  upper  story,  is  constructed  a  row  of  small  bed-rooms, 
each  handsomely  furnished,  which  those  passengers  can  have 
who  desire  seclusion,  by  paying  a  small  additional  fare. 

The  lower  apartment  is  commonly  used  as  a  dining  or 
breakfast-room. 
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In  some  boats,  the  wheels  are  propelled  by  two  engines, 
which  are  placed  on  the  platform  which  overhangs  the  boat 
at  either  side,  each  wheel  being  propelled  by  an  independent 
engine ;  the  wheels,  in  this  case,  acting  independently  of  each 
other,  and  withoat  a  common  shaft  or  axle.*  This  leaves 
the  entire  space  in  the  boat,  from  stem  to  stem,  free  from 
machinery.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  magnificent 
''coup  d'oeil"  which  is  presented  by  the  immense  apparent 
length  when  the  communication  between  them  is  thrown 
open.  Some  of  these  boats,  as  has  been  already  stated,  are 
upwards  of  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  the  uninterrupted 
length  of  the  saloons  corresponds  with  this. 

This  arrangement  of  machinery  is  attended  with  some 
practical  advantages,  one  of  which  is  a  facility  of  turning, 
as  the  wheels,  acting  independently  of  each  other,  may  be 
driven  in  opposite  directions,  one  propelling  forwards  and 
the  other  backwards,  so  that  the  boat  may  be  made  to  turn, 
as  it  were,  on  its  centre.  Although,  from  the  great  width 
of  the  Hudson,  no  great  difficulty  is  encountered  in  turning 
the  longest  boat,  yet  cases  occur  in  which  this  power  of  revo- 
lution is  found  extremely  advantageous. 

Another  advantage  of  this  system  is,  that  when  one  of  the 
two  engines  becomes  accidentally  disabled,  the  boat  can  be 
propelled  by  the  other. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Hudson  steamers  is  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  engraving  of  the  "  Iron  Witch." 

No  spectacle  can  be  more  remarkable  than  that  which  the 
Hudson  presents  for  several  miles  above  New  York.  The 
skill  with  which  these  enormous  vessels,  measuring  from 
three  to  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  are  made  to  thrid  their 
way  through  the  crowd  of  shipping,  of  every  description, 
moving  over  the  face  of  these  spacious  rivers,  and  the  rare 

*  The  steam-boat.  Empire,  which  was  recently  lost  by  collision  with 
another  Teasel,  was  thus  constructed. 
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occurrence  of  accidents  from  collision,  are  truly  admirable. 
In  a  dark  night  these  boats  run  at  the  top  of  their  speed 
through  fleets  of  sailing  vessels.     The  bells  through  which 
the  steersman  speaks  to  the  engineer  scarcely  ever  cease. 
Of  these  bells  there  are  several  of  different  tones,  indicating 
the  different  operations  which  the  engineer  is  commanded 
to  make,  such  as  stopping,  starting,  reversing,  slackening, 
accelerating,  &c.     At  the  slightest  tap  of  one  of  these  bells, 
these  enormous  engines  are  stopped,  or  started,  or  reversed 
by  the  engineer,  as  though  they  were  the  plaything  of  a  child. 
These  vessels,  proceeding  at  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  an 
hour,  are  propelled  among  the  crowded  shipping  with  so 
much  skill  as  almost  to  graze  the  sides,  bows,  or  stems 
of  the  vessels  among  which  they  pass. 

The  difficulty  attending  these  evolutions  by  a  vessel 
such  as  the  New  World,  for  example,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  yards  long  and  twelve  yards  wide,  may  be  easily 
imagined;  and  the  promptitude  and  certainty  with  which 
an  engine  whose  pistons  are  seventy-six  inches  in  diameter, 
and  whose  stroke  is  five  yards  in  length,  is  governed,  must 
be  truly  surprising. 

The  navigation  of  the  other  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  States 
differs  in  nothing  from  that  of  the  Hudson  and  its  collateral 
branches,  except  in  the  extent  of  their  traffic  and  the  mag- 
nitude and  power  of  the  steamers.  The  engines,  in  all  cases, 
are  constructed  on  the  condensing  principle;  and  although 
steam  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds  above  the  pressure  of  ^e 
atmosphere  is  frequently  used,  it  is  worked  expansively,  and 
a  good  vacuum  is  always  sustained  behind  the  piston  by 
means  of  the  condenser. 

The  steam  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  is  conducted  in  a 
manner  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Hudson  and  the 
eastern  rivers.  Every  one  must  be  familiar  with  the  la- 
mentable accidents  which  happen  from  time  to  time,  and 
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the  loss  of  life  from  explosion  which  continually  takes  place 
in  these  regions* 

These  accidents,  instead  of  diminishing  with  the  improve-i 
ments  of  art,  appear  rather  to  have  increased.  Engineers,  dis-> 
regarding  the  heart-rending  narratives  continually  published, 
have  done  literally  nothing  to  check  the  evil ;  and  it  may 
be  almost  said  to  be  a  disgrace  to  humanity,  that  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  Union  has  not  ere  this  interposed  its  authority 
to  check  abuses,  which  are  productive  of  such  calamities. 

In  a  Mississippi  steam-boat  the  cabins  and  salons  provided 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  passengers,  though  less  mag- 
nificently furnished,  are  as  spacious  as  those  already  de- 
scribed in  the  boats  on  the  Hudson.     They  are,  however, 
erected  on  a  flooring  or  platform,  six  or  eight  feet  above  the 
deck  of  the  vesseL     Upon  this  deck,  and  in  the  space  under 
the  cabins  and  saloons  allotted  to  the  passengers,  are  placed 
the  engines,  which  are  of  the  coarsest  structure.    They  are 
invariably  worked  with  high-pressure  steam  without  con- 
densation ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  that  effect  which,  in  the 
boats  on  the  Hudson,  is  due  to  the  vacuum,  the  steam  is 
worked  at  an  extraordinary  pressure.    I  have  myself  fre- 
quently witnessed  boilers  of  the  most  inartificial  construction 
worked  with  steam  of  the  full  pressure  of  120  lbs.  per  square 
inch;  but  more  recently  this  pressure  has  been  increased, 
the  ordinary  working  pressure  being  now  150  lbs.,  and  I  am 
assured,  on  good  authority,  that  it  is  not  unfrequently  raised 
to  even  200  lbs.     The  boilers  are  cylindrical,  of  large  dia- 
meter, and  of  the  rudest  kind.     When  returning  flues  are 
constructed  in  them,  the  space  left  is  so  small,  that  the 
slightest  variation  in  the  quantity  of  water  they  contain,  or 
in  the  trim  of  the  vessel,  causes  the  upper  flues  to  be  un- 
covered, and  the  intense  action  of  the  furnace  in  this  case 
soon  renders  them  red-hot,  when  a  frightful  collapse  is 
almost  inevitable.    The  red-hot  i^n,  no  longer  able  to  re- 
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sist  the  intense  pressure,  gives  waj,  the  boiler  ezplodesi 
and  the  scalding  water  is  scattered  in  all  directions,  often 
producing  more  terrible  effects  than  even  the  fragments  of 
the  boiler,  which  are  projected  around  with  destructive  force. 

Another  frequent  cause  of  explosion  in  these  boilers,  is 
the  quantitj  of  mud  held  in  suspension  in  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  As  the  water 
in  the  boiler  is  evaporated,  the  earthy  matter  which  it  held 
in  suspension  remains  behind,  and  accumulates  in  the  boiler, 
in  the  bottom  of  which  it  is  at  length  collected  in  a  thick 
stratum.  This  produces  effects  similar  to  those  which  take 
place  in  marine  boilers,  in  consequence  of  the  deposition  of 
salt.  This  earthj  stratum  collected  within  the  boiler  being 
a  non-conductor,  the  heat  proceeding  from  the  furnace  is 
interrupted,  and,  instead  of  being  absorbed  by  the  water,  is 
accumulated  in  the  boiler-plates,  which  it  ultimately  renders 
red-hot.  Being  thus  softened,  they  give  way,  and  the  boiler 
bursts.  The  only  preventative  remedy  of  this  catastrophe  is, 
to  blow  the  water  out  of  the  boiler  from  time  to  tune,  before 
a  dangerous  accumulation  of  mud  takes  place,  in  the  same 
manner  as  marine  boilers  are  blown  out  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  salt.  The  engine-drivers  and  captains, 
however,  rarely  attend  to  this  process.  They  are  too  intently 
bent  upon  obtaining  speed,  and,  to  use  their  own  phrase, 
<<  going  a-head."  They  do  no  hesitate  to  endanger  their 
own  lives  and  those  of  the  passengers,  rather  than  allow 
themselves  to  be  outrun  by  a  rival  boat. 

Not  only  the  Mississippi,  but  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  the 
Illinois,  the  Bed  river,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  tributaries  of 
the  Father  of  rivers,  are  navigated  for  many  thousands  of 
miles  by  this  description  of  boats,  worked  with  the  same 
reckless  disr^ard  of  human  life. 

The  magnitude  and  splendour  of  these  boats  is  little  if  at 
all  inferior  to  those  of  the  Hudson.    They  are,  however,  con- 
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Btrncted  more  with  a  view  to  the  acoommodation  of  freight, 
as  they  cany  down  the  river  large  quantities  of  ootton  and 
other  produce,  as  well  as  passengers,  to  the  port  of  New 
Orleans*  Many  of  these  vessels  are  three  hundred  feet  and 
upwards  in  length,  and  are  capable  of  carrying  a  thousand 
tons  freight,  and  three  or  four  hundred  deck  passengers,  be- 
sides the  cabin  passengers.  The  traffic  in  goods  and  passengers 
of  the  entire  extent  of  the  immense  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
is  carried  by  these  vessels,  except  that  portion  which  is  floated 
down  by  the  stream  in  a  species  of  raft  called  flat  boats. 

This  line  of  steam  navigation  is  continued  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi, branching  east  and  west  along  its  great  tributaries. 
The  Ohio  carries  it  eastwards  as  far  as  Pittsburgh  in  Penn- 
sylvania. A  canal  connects  the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati  with 
Lake  Erie.  The  navigation  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  is 
continued  by  the  Illinois  river  to  a  port  near  Lake  Michi- 
gan, with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal  extending  to 
Chicago,  on  the  western  shore  of  that  lake.  Here  commences 
the  great  chain  of  lake  steam  navigation,  which  extends  across 
the  northern  division  of  the  States,  traversing  Lakes  Michi- 
gan, Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  and  being  continued  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  The  lakes  are  con- 
nected by  canals,  and  the  navigation  is  effected  by  steam-boats 
having  submerged  propellers  at  their  stem,  constructed  almost 
universally  according  to  the  principle  of  Captain  Ericsson. 
Upwards  of  fifty  vessels  propelled  by  this  improved  method 
are  now  (1849)  working  between  Chicago  and  Quebec, 
carrying  grain  and  other  products.  Chicago  is  by  this  means 
converted  into  a  port  of  great  importance.  This  transit  is 
further  facilitated  by  the  improvements  recently  made  in 
the  navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence. 

By  the  Erie  canal,  connecting  the  lake  of  that  name  with 
the  head  of  the  Hudson  navigation  at  Albany,  the  circuit  of 
navigation  round  the  United  States  is  completed. 
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Notwithstanding  the  facilities  for  coast  navigation  which 
are  offered  along  the  Atlantic  shores  from  New  York  south- 
wards, successful  efforts  have  been  directed  to  establish  a 
parallel  inland  communication  by  the  Potomac  and  the 
Hudson.  A  line  of  inland  steamers,  also  driven  bj  Ericsson's 
propellers,  are  established  between  the  Potomac  and  New 
York  by  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  Delaware,  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  canal,  the  Delaware  and  Rariton  canal,  and  the 
Rariton  river,  and  by  these  means  the  same  line  of  commu- 
nication is  extended  to  the  shores  of  New  England  and  Long 
Island  Sound. 

A  project  is  introduced,  and  likely  to  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect, for  enlarging  the  Great  Erie  canal,  so  as  to  admit  of 
steamers  impelled  by  the  same  means.  When  this  shall  be 
effected,  the  entire  extent  of  the  States,  from  Washington,  by 
New  York,  Albany,  the  great  Northern  Lakes,  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, to  New  Orleans,  will  be  surrounded  by  a  continuous 
chain  of  inland  steam  navigation.  The  importance  of  this 
internal  communication  in  the  event  of  a  war  must  be  appa- 
rent. 

Although  the  limits  of  the  subject  of  this  work  would 
naturally  confine  it  to  inland  communication,  it  will  not  be 
without  interest  to  exhibit  here  the  particulars  of  some  of  the 
steam-vessels  intended  for  sea  navigation.  I  have  accordingly 
given,  in  the  following  table^  the  dimensions  of  some  of  those 
which  have  been  most  recently  constructed,  or  are  in  process 
of  construction :  — 
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RAILWAYS. 

The  phenomena  of  transport  so  unexpectedly  developed 
on  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  and 
the  miracles  of  swift  locomotion  there  exhibited,  had  no 
sooner  been  announced,  than  the  Americans,  with  their  usual 
ardour,  resolved  to  import  this  great  improvement ;  and  pro- 
jects of  passenger  railways,  on  the  vast  scale  which  charac^ 
terises  all  their  enterprises,  were  immediately  put  forth. 

Some  lines  of  railway  in  isolated  positions,  around  coal 
works  and  manufactories,  had  been,  as  in  England,  already 
for  some  years  in  operation.  It  was  not,  however,  until  after 
1830  that  the  railway  system  began  to  assume  in  America 
the  character  which  it  had  already  taken  in  England.  A 
few  years  were  sufficient  to  bring  it  into  practical  operation 
in  several  parts  of  New  England  and  in  the  State  of  New 
Tork;  and  once  commenced,  its  progress  was  extremely  rapid* 
A  system  nearly  9000  miles  in  length  of  railway  in  different 
parts  of  the  Union  was  projected.  A  great  portion  of  thia^ 
however,  has  not  yet  been  brought  into  operation,  and  a  part 
not  even  commenced.  The  total  length  of  railways  now  in 
actual  operation,  exclusive  of  some  lines  about  the  mining 
Astricts  and  private  establishments,  amounts  to  something 
more  than  6000  miles.  More  than  4000  miles  of  these  were 
in  operation  as  early  as  1843,  before  England  or  any  other 
country  of  Europe  possessed  railway  communication  at  all 
approaching  to  the  same  extent. 

As  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  the  chief  theatre 

at  railway  enterprise  has  been  the  Atlantic  States.    The 

Mississippi  and  its  immense  tributaries  serve  the  purposes 

of   commerce  and    intercommunication    for    the   Western 

States  so  efficiently,  and  the  population  is  comparatively  so 

thinly  spread  over  them,  that  many  years  will  probably 

(MB  away  before  any  considerable  extent  of  railway  commu- 
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nication  will  be  established  in  that  vast  tenitorj.  Never- 
theless, there  are  detached  examples  of  railways  serving 
local  purposes  in  different  parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
Thus  there  are  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  five  short  rail- 
ways ;  in  Louisiana  ten ;  a  few  in  Florida,  Alabama,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  These  are,  however,  de- 
tached and  single,  and  form  nothing  approaching  to  a  system. 
They  are  generally  constructed  to  connect  populous  towns 
with  the  nearest  adjacent  navigable  rivers. 

To  the  traveller  in  these  wilds,  the  aspect  of  such  artificial 
lines  of  transport  in  the  midst  of  a  country  a  great  portion 
of  which  is  still  in  the  state  of  native  forest  is  most  remark- 
able, and  strongly  characteristic  of  the  irrepressible  spirit 
of  enterprise  of  its  population.  Travelling  in  the  backwoods 
of  Mississippi,  through  native  forests  where,  till  within  a 
few  years,  human  foot  never  trod,  through  solitudes  the 
stillness  of  which  was  never  broken  even  by  the  red  man,  I 
have  been  filled  with  wonder  to  find  myself  drawn  on  a 
railway  by  an  engine  driven  by  an  artisan  from  Liverpool^ 
and  whirled  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  by  the 
highest  refinements  of  the  art  of  locomotion.  It  is  not  easy 
to  describe  the  impression  produced  as  one  sees  the 
frightened  deer  start  from  its  lair  at  the  snorting  of  the 
ponderous  machine  and  the  appearance  of  the  snake-like 
train  which  follows  it,  and  when  one  reflects  on  all  that  man 
has  accomplished  within  half  a  century  in  this  region. 

Of  the  total  length  of  railways  which  overspread  the 
territory  of  the  Union,  more  than  the  half  are  constructed 
in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  those  of  New 
England.  The  principal  centres  from  which  these  lines  of 
eommunication  diverge  are  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

A  considerable  extent,  though  of  less  importance,  diverges 
firom  Baltimore ;  and  recently  lines  of  communication  of  great 
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length  have  been  constructed,  from  Charleston  in  South 
Carolina,  and  from  Savannah  in  Georgia. 

From  Boston  three  trunk  lines  issue ;  the  chief  of  which 
passes  through  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  Albany,  on  the 
Hudson.  This  line  of  railway  is  two  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  appears  destined  to  carry  a  considerable  traffic.  Its 
ramifications  southward,  through  the  smaller  states  of  New 
England,  are  numerous,  chiefly  leading  to  the  ports  upon 
Long  Island  Sound,  which  communicate  by  steam-boats  with 
New  York,  The  first  branch  is  carried  from  Worcester,  in 
Massachusetts,  to  New  London  on  the  Sound,  where  it  meets 
a  short  steam  ferry  which  communicates  with  Greenport,  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Long  Island,  from  which  another 
railway,  nearly  fifVy*  miles  long,  is  carried  to  Brooklyn,  which 
occupies  the  shore  of  that  island  immediately  opposite  New 
York,  and  communicates  with  the  latter  city  by  a  steam  ferry. 

Thus  there  is  a  continued  railway  communication  from 
Boston  to  New  York,  interrupted  only  by  two  ferries. 

Another  branch  of  the  great  Massachusetts  line  is  carried 
^uth  from  Springfield,  through  Hartford  to  Newhaven ;  and 
a  third  from  Pittsfield  to  Bridgeport,  both  the  latter  places 
being  on  the  Sound,  and  communicating  with  New  York  by 
steam-boats. 

The  second  trunk  line  from  Boston  proceeds  southwards 
to  Providence,  and  thence  to  Stonington,  from  which  it  com* 
municates  by  a  ferry  with  the  Long  Island  Railway.  This 
trunk  line  throws  off  a  branch  from  Foxburgh  to  New 
Bedford,  where  it  communicates  by  ferries  with  the  group 
of  islands  and  promontories  clustered  round  Cape  Cod. 

A  third  trunk  line  proceeds  from  Boston  through  the  State 
of  Maine. 

Notwithstanding  the  speed  and  perfection  of  the  steam 
navigation  of  the  Hudson,  a  railway  is  now  being  constructed 
on  the  east  side  of  that  river  to  Albany,  which  will  be 
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opened  in  the  course  of  1860.    The  section  terminating 
at  New  York  is  already  in  operation. 

From  Albanj  an  extensive  line  of  railway  communioattoD^ 
323  miles  in  lengthy  is  carried  across  the  entire  State  of  New 
York  to  Buffalo,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  with  branches 
to  some  important  places  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other. 
This  line  forms  the  continuation  of  the  western  ndlwaji 
carried  from  Boston  to  Albany,  and,  combined  with  this 
latter,  completes  the  continuous  railway  commonication  from 
the  harbour  of  Boston  to  that  of  Bufialo  on  Lake  Erie^ 
making  an  entire  length  of  railway  communication,  fipom 
Boston  to  Buffalo^  of  523  miles. 

The  branches  constructed  from  this  trunk  line  are  not 
numerous.  There  is  one  from  Schenectady  to  Troy,  on  to 
Hudson,  and  another  from  Schenectady  to  Saratoga;  another 
from  Syracuse  to  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario;  and  another 
from  Bafialo  to  the  falls  of  Niagara,  and  from  thence  to 
Lockport 

Not  content  with  this  fine  line  of  communication  to  the 
Western  Lakes,  the  commercial  interests  of  New  York  have 
projected,  and  in  part  constructed,  a  more  direct  route  from 
New  York  to  Buffalo,  independent  of  the  Hudson. 

The  disadvantage  of  this  river  as  a  sole  means  of  comma- 
nication  is,  that,  during  a  certain  portion  of  the  winter,  all 
traffic  upon  it  is  suspended  by  frost.  In.  this  case,  the  line 
of  railway  communicating  already  from  Bridgeport  and  New- 
haven  to  Albany  has  been  resorted  to  by  travellers.  How- 
ever,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  that  the  intermediate 
traffic  of  the  State  of  New  York  along  the  direct  line  of 
railway  now  in  progress  from  that  city  to  Bnffiilo,  will  veiy 
speedily  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of  an  independent  line 
of  railway. 

The  immediate  environs  of  New  York  are  served  by 
several  short  railways,  as  is  usual  indeed  in  all  great  capitaia 
where  the  railway  system  of  transport  prevails. 
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The  line  connecting  that  city  with  Haarlem  is  analogous 
in  manj  respects  to  the  Greenwich  and  Blackwall  lines  at 
London,  and  the  Versailles  and  St  Grermain  lines  at  Paris. 
It  is  supported  by  a  like  description  of  traffic.  The  New 
York  line,  however,  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  is  conducted 
through  the  streets  of  the  capital  upon  their  natural  level, 
without  either  cutting,  tunnel,  or  embankment  The  carriages, 
on  entering  the  town,  are  drawn  by  horses,  four  horses  being 
allowed  to  each  coach ;  each  coach  carrying  from  sixty  to 
eighty  persons,  and  being  constructed  like  the  railway 
coaches  in  general  in  the  United  States, 

The  rails  along  the  streets  are  laid  down  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  which  is  customary  at  places  where  lines  of 
railway  in  England  cross  turnpike  roads  on  a  level.  The 
surface  of  the  rail  is  flush  with  the  pavement,  and  a  cavity 
is  left  for  the  flange  to  sink  in. 

Other  short  railways,  from  New  York  to  Paterson,  Morris- 
town,  and  Somerville,  require  no  particular  note. 

The  great  line  of  railway  already  described,  from  Boston 
to  New  York,  is  continued  southwards  from  that  capital  to 
Philadelphia.  There  are  here  two  rival  lines ;  one  of  which, 
commencing  from  Jersey  city  on  the  Hudson,  opposite  the 
southern  part  of  New  York,  is  carried  to  Bordentown,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Delaware,  whence  the  traffic  is  carried  by 
steamboats  a  few  miles  further  to  Philadelphia.  The  rival 
line  commences  from  South  Amboy  in  New  Jersey,  to  which 
the  traffic  is  brought  from  New  York  by  steamers  plying  on 
the  Bariton  river,  which  separates  New  Jersey  from  Staten 
Island.  From  Amboy,  the  railway  is  continued  to  Camden, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Delaware,  opposite  Philadelphia. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  traffic  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  is  carried  by  the  former  line. 

Philadelphia  is  the  next  great  centre  from  which  railways 
diverge.    One  line  is  carried  westward  through  the  state  of 
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Pennsylvania,  passing  through  Reading,  and  terminating  at 
Pottsville,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Pennsjlvanian  ooal-field. 
There  it  conneots  with  a  network  of  small  railways,  serving 
the  coal  and  iron  mines  of  this  locality.  This  line  of  railway 
is  a  descending  line  towards  Philadelphia,  and  serves  the 
purposes  of  the  mining  districts  better  than  a  level.  The 
loaded  trains  descend  usually  with  but  little  effort  to  the 
moving  power,  while  the  empty  waggons  are  drawn  back. 

The  passenger  traffic  is  chiefly  between  Reading  and 
Philadelphia. 

Another  line  of  railway  is  carried  westward  through  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  passing  through  Lancaster,  Harrisbnrg, 
the  seat  of  the  legislature,  Carlisle,  and  Chambersburg,  where 
it  approaches  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway.  The  length 
of  this  railway  from  Philadelphia  to  Chambersburg  is  154 
miles.  The  former,  to  Pottsville  and  Mount  Carbon,  is  108 
miles,  the  section  to  Reading  being  64. 

A  great  line  of  communication  is  established,  400  miles  in 
length,  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ohio,  composed  partly  of  railway  and  partly  of  canal. 
The  section  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia,  82  miles,  is 
railway.  The  line  is  then  continued  by  canal  for  172  miles, 
to  Holidaysburg.  It  is  then  carried  by  railway  37  miles  to 
Johnstown,  from  whence  it  is  continued*  104  miles  further 
to  Pittsburg  by  canal. 

The  traffic  on  this  mixed  line  of  transport  is  conducted  so 
as  to  avoid  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  transhipment 
of  goods  and  passengers  at  the  successive  points  where  the 
railway  and  canals  unite.  The  merchandise  is  loaded,  and  the 
passengers  accommodated  in  the  boats  adapted  to  the  canals,  at 
the  depot  in  Market  Street,  Philadelphia.  These  boats,  which 
are  of  considerable  magnitude  and  length,  are  divided  into 
segments,  by  partitions  made  transversely  and  at  right  angles 
to  their  length,  so  that  each  boat  can  be,  as  it  were,  broken 
into  three  or  more  pieces.     These  several  pieces  are  placed 
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each  on  two  railway  trucks,  which  support  it  at  its  ends,  a 
proper  bodj  being  provided  for  the  trucks  adapted  to  the 
form  of  the  bottom  and  keel  of  the  boat.  In  this  manner  the 
boat  is  carried  in  pieces,  with  its  load,  along  the  railways. 
On  arriving  at  the  canal,  the  pieces  are  united  so  as  to  form 
a  continuous  boat,  which,  being  launched,  the  transport  is 
continued  on  the  water. 

On  arriving  again  at  the  railway,  the  boat  is  once  more  re- 
solved into  its  segments,  which,  as  before,  are  transferred  to 
the  railway  trucks,  and  transported  to  the  next  canal  station 
by  locomotive  engines. 

Between  the  depot  in  Market  Street  and  the  locomotive 
45tation,  which  is  situate  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  the 
segments  of  the  boats  are  drawn  by  horses,  on  railways 
conducted  through  the  streets.  At  the  locomotive  station  the 
trucks  are  formed  into  a  continuous  train,  and  delivered  over 
to  the  locomotive  engine. 

As  the  body  of  the  trucks  rests  upon  a  pivot,  under  which 
it  is  supported  by  the  wheels,  it  is  capable  of  revolving,  and 
no  difficulty  is  found  in  turning  the  shortest  curves;  and 
these  enormous  vehicles,  with  their  contents  of  merchandise 
and  passengers,  are  seen  daily  issuing  from  the  gates  of  the 
depot  in  Market  Street,  and  turning  without  difficulty  the 
corners  at  the  entrance  of  each  successive  street 

The  southern  line  of  railway  communication  is  continued 
from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  interrupted  only  by  a  steam 
ferry  over  the  Susquehanna. 

The  management  of  these  steam  ferries  is  deserving  of 
notice.  It  is  generally  so  arranged,  that  the  time  of  crossing 
them  corresponds  with  a  meal  of  the  passengers.  A  plat- 
form is  constructed,  level  with  the  line  of  rails,  and  carried 
to  the  water's  edge.  Upon  this  platform  rails  are  laid, 
on  which  the  waggons  which  bear  the  passengers'  luggage 
and  other  matters  of  light  and  rapid  transport  are  rolled 
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direetlj  upon  the  upper  deck  of  the  ferry-boat,  the  paflsengert 
meanwhile  passing  under  a  covered  waj  to  the  lowar  deck. 

The  whole  operation  is  accomplished  in  five  minutes. 
While  the  boat  is  crossing  the  spacious  river,  the  passengers 
are  supplied  with  their  breakfast,  dinner,  lunch,  or  supper,  as 
the  case  may  be.  On  arriving  at  the  <^posite  bank^  the 
upper  deck  comes  into  contact  with  a  like  platform,  bearing 
a  railway  upon  which  the  luggage  waggcms  are  rolled.  The 
passengers  ascend  by  a  covered  way,  and,  resuming  their 
places  in  the  railway  carriages,  the  train  proceeds. 

Baltimore  is  the  next  centre  of  railway  movement.  One 
line  issues  northwards  to  Harrisbui^  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
it  unites  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Chambersburg  line.  A 
great  line  of  western  railway  is  projected  to  be  carried  from 
Baltimore  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio,  to  some  point  near 
Wheeling.  This  line,  however,  is  as  yet  finished  only  so  far 
as  Cumberland,  153  miles.  This  place  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alleghany  range,  which  is  crossed  by  the  great  national,  an 
excellent  Macadamized  road-way,  which  continues  the  com- 
munication 126  miles  further,  to  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio. 
The  ascent  is  gradual,  and  constructed  on  good  engineering 
principles. 

The  railway,  when  completed,  will  cross  this  ascent  by  a 
series  of  inclined  planes,  all  of  which  but  one  will  be  worked 
by  locomotive  engines.  This  will  probably  be  worked  by 
means  of  a  stationary  engine.  Nothing,  however,  is  done  as 
yet  towards  the  realisation  of  this  part  of  the  project. 

Baltimore  is  connected  with  Washington,  the  seat  of  the 
federal  legislature,  by  an  excellent  line  of  railway,  nearly 
.forty  miles  in  length.  From  this  point  the  great  southern 
line  of  communication  is  continued  by  steam-boats  on  the 
Potomac  to  the  left  bank  of  that  river  near  Fredericksbuj^ 
in  Virginia,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles.  Here  the  line 
of  railway  communication  is  resumed  and  continued  through 
the  State  of  Virginia,  passing  through  Richmond  and  Peters- 
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hurgy  being  continued  southwards  to  Halifax,  on  the  fron- 
tier of  North  Carolina. 

Another  line  of  communication  southwards  is  formed  by 
steam-boats  on  the  Chesapeake,  which  plj  between  Baltimore 
and  Norfolk,  from  which  place  a  line  of  railway  is  carried  to 
the  frontiers  of  North  Carolina,  near  Halifax,  running  into 
the  great  artery  just  mentioned,  at  Weldon.  From  Halifax 
the  great  southern  railway  is  continued  through  North 
Carolina  to  Wilmington,  a  seaport  near  the  southern  limits 
of  that  state. 

Thus  is  completed  so  far  a  continuous  line  of  railway  com- 
munication running  north  and  south  through  the  Atlantic 
States,  commencing  at  Portland  in  the  State  of  Maine,  passing 
successively  through  Boston,  Providence,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Richmond,  and  ter* 
minating  at  Wilmington,  the  total  length  of  which  is  nearly 
1000  miles.  From  Wilmington  the  communication  with 
Charleston  is  maintained  by  steam-boats,  which  ply  along 
the  coast. 

Charleston  in  South  Carolina,  and  Savannah  in  Georgia, 
are  the  points  from  which  other  great  lines  of  railway 
communication  issue  westward.  That  which  proceeds  from 
Charleston  is  carried  across  South  Carolina  to  Augusta,  on 
the  confines  of  Georgia,  throwing  off  a  branch  northwards  to 
Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  state. 

The  length  of  the  main  line  to  Augusta  is  134  miles. 

From  Augusta  the  line  of  railway  is  continued  westward 
through  Greorgia,  passing  through  Madison  and  Decatur  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tennessee  river,  throwing  off  a  branch 
to  Athens,  the  seat  of  the  university. 

From  Savannah  the  line  of  railway  passes  through  Georgia 
and  Macon,  and  unites  with  the  former  line  at  Decatur. 

These  lines  of  railway  communication  are  continued  west- 
ward to  the  left  bank  of  the  Alabama  river,  on  which  the 
transport  is  continued  by  steam-boats  to  Mobile,  and  thence  to 
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New  Orleans,  and  by  another  line  to  the  Tenneaseey  bj 
which  the  navigation  is  continued  through  the  Mississippi 
yallej  to  the  left  bank  of  its  great  tributary,  the  Ohio. 

When  the  expenditure  involved  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  con- 
sideredy  the  financier,  the  statistician,  and  the  economist 
will  naturally  ask  how,  with  a  population  so  sparse  and  a 
territory  so  vast,  a  system  of  communication  so  extensive, 
could  be  established  and  sustained?  If  the  great  mass  of 
the  passenger  lines  in  England  have  cost  at  the  rate  of 
forty  thousand  pounds  per  mile,  and  the  profits  gained  eyen 
on  the  mo&t  successful  among  them  do  not  exceed  seven  p^ 
cent.,  while  the  average  profits  of  all  do  not  much  exceed 
half  that  rate, — how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  this  stupendous 
system  of  American  railways,  with  a  traffic  comparatively  so 
insignificant,  among  a  people  where  profits  on  capital  are 
high  and  the  rate  of  interest  from  six  to  ten  per  cent^  be 
made  to  answer  ? 

This  difficulty  is  explained,  partly  by  the  general  nature 
of  the  country,  partly  by  the  mode  of  constructing  the 
railways,  and  partly  by  the  manner  of  working  them. 

With  certain  exceptions,  few  in  number,  the  tracts  of 
country  over  which  these  railways  pass  form  nearly  a  dead 
level.  Of  earth-work,  therefore,  there  is  but  little.  Oooa^ 
sionally,  low  embankments  and  shallow  cuttings  are  all  the 
difficulties  the  engineer  has  to  surmount.  Of  works  of  art, 
such  as  viaducts  and  tunnels,  there  are  almost  none.  Where 
the  lines  have  to  be  conducted  over  streams  or  rivers,  bridges 
are  constructed,  in  a  rude  but  substantial  and  secure  manner*  ' 

of  timber,  which  is  supplied  from  forests  at  the  road^side,  j 

subject  to  no  other  cost  save  that  of  hewing  it.     The  station-  j 

houses,  booking-offices,  and  other  buildings  are  likewise 
slightly  and  cheaply  constructed  of  timber. 

On  some  of  the  best  lines  the  timber  bridges  are  constructed  \ 
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with  fttone  piers  and  abutments  supporting  arches  of  tmss- 
work.  The  cost  of  such  bridges  varies  from  46$.  per  foot  for 
60  feet  span  to  6/.  lOs,  per  foot  for  200  feet  span,  for  a  single 
line,  the  cost  for  a  double  line  being  50  per  cent  more. 
This  includes  the  road  work  and  rails,  but  not  the  masonrj 
of  the  piers  and  abutments. 

A  bridge  of  this  kind  is  constructed  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railway,  the  length  of  which  is  1800  feet,  and 
the  cost  of  which  was  86002. 

Where  the  railways  strike  the  course  of  rivers  of  great 
breadth,  such  as  the  Hudson,  the  East  River,  the  Dela- 
ware, the  Susquehannah,  or  the  Potomac,  the  transport 
is  continued,  as  already  explained,  by  steam  ferries. 

But,  besides  the  facilities  afforded  for  the  formation  of 
railways  by  the  flat  and  level  character  of  the  country,  and 
the  boundless  supply  of  timber  at  a  trifling  cost,  a  further 
and  much  larger  economy  is  effected,  as  compared  with 
European  lines,  by  the  method  of  construction. 

Formed  to  supply  a  very  limited  amount  of  traffic  in 
proportion  to  their  length,  the  American  railways  are, 
generally,  single  Hues.  Sidings  are  of  course  provided  at 
convenient  stations,  in  which  one  train  waits  until  the  train 
in  the  contrary  direction  has  passed.  Collision  is  impossible, 
for  the  first  train  which  arrives  must,  by  the  rules  of  the 
road,  move  into  the  siding.  This  arrangement  would  be 
attended  with  inconvenience,  on  lines  where  a  frequent 
passage  of  trains  takes  place ;  but  on  the  principal  American 
lines,  the  fast  trains  seldom  pass  in  each  direction  more  than 
twice  a  day,  and  the  time  and  place  of  their  meeting  is 
perfectly  regulated.  In  fact,  no  inconvenience  is  felt  or 
complained  of  from  this  cause  in  the  practical  working  of 
the  lines.  In  cases  where  the  traffic  is  so  considerable  as  to 
require  them,  double  lines  have  been  constructed. 

In  the  structure  of  the  roads  themselves,  principles  have 
been  adopted  which  have  been  attended  with   great  eoo- 
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nomy  compared  with  Earopean  lines,-* the  application  of 
which  was  rendered  admissible  hj  the  lightness  of  the 
traffic  and  the  moderate  speed  contemplated.  In  laying  out 
these  lines,  the  engineers  did  not,  as  in  England,  impose 
on  themselves  the  difficult  and  expensive  condition  of  exclud- 
ing all  curves  but  those  of  a  large  radius.  On  the  other 
hand,  curves  having  a  radius  of  one  thousand  feet  are  usual ; 
and  occasionally  curves  of  five  hundred  feet,  and  even  less, 
are  allowed.  Nor  are  the  gradients  restricted  to  the  same 
low  limits  as  with  us.  Acclivities  rising  at  the  rate  of  one 
foot  in  a  hundred  and  thirty,  are  considered  a  moderate 
ascent ;  and  there  are  not  less  than  fifty  lines  in  which  the 
gradients  are  laid  down  at  a  rate  varying  irom  one  in  a 
hundred  to  one  in  seventy-five.  Nevertheless,  these  lines 
are  worked  without  difficulty  by  locomotives,  without  the 
expedient  either  of  assistant  or  stationary  engines.  The 
consequences  of  this  have  been  to  diminish  the  cost  of  earth* 
work,  bridges,  and  viaducts,  even  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  character  of  the  surface  is  least  favourable.  But 
the  chief  source  of  economy  in  the  construction  of  these  lines 
has  arisen  from  the  structure  of  the  road  surface.  In  many- 
cases  where  there  is  a  light  traffic,  the  rails  consist  of  fiat 
bars  of  iron  two  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and  from  five  to 
seven  tenths  of  an  inch  thick, — nailed  or  spiked  down 
to  planks  of  timber  laid  longitudinally  on  the  road  in 
parallel  lines,  at  the  proper  width,  so  as  to  form  what  are 
called  continuous  bearings.  Some  of  the  most  profitable 
lines,  and  those  of  which  the  maintenance  has  proved  the 
least  expensive,  have  been  constructed  in  this  manner. 

The  structure  of  the  road,  however,  varies  in  its  character 
according  to  the  traffic.  Rails  are  sometimes  laid  down 
weighing  from  twentj-five  to  thirty  pounds  per  yard.  In 
some  cases  of  still  greater  traffic,  the  rails  are  laid  on  trans- 
verse  sleepers  of  wood,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the 
European  railways ;  but^  in  consequence  of  tiie  comparative 
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cheapness  of  wood  and  high  price  of  iron^  the  strength 
necessary  for  the  road  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  distance 
between  the  sleepers,  so  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
giving  greater  weight  to  the  rails. 

In  all  cases  where  augmented  traffic  may  be  expected 
from  the  increase  of  population  and  commerce,  the  earth- 
work and  structures  on  the  lines  are  made  so  as  to  admit  of 
a  double  line  of  rails,  whenever  they  may  be  required. 

In  the  working  of  the  railways,  the  same  attention  to 
the  economy  rendered  necessary  by  their  limited  traffic 
is  observable.  The  engines  are  strongly  built,  perfectly 
safe,  and  sufficiently  powerful;  but  they  are  destitute  of 
much  of  that  elegance  of  exterior,  and  luxurious  beauty  of 
workmanship,  which  are  seen  upon  the  British  locomotives. 
The  fuel  used  to  work  them  is  generally  wood.  On  certain 
lines,  however,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coal-mines — such, 
for  example,  as  the  Philadelphia  and  Pottsville  Railway, 
which  penetrates  into  the  great  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania-^ 
coal  is  the  fuel  used.  The  use  of  coke  is  nowhere  resorted 
to.  Its  expense  would  make  it  inadmissible ;  and  in  a 
country  so  thinly  inhabited,  the  smoke  proceeding  from  coal 
or  wood  is  not  objected  to. 

The  ordinary  speed,  stoppages  included^  is  fourteen  or 
fifteen  miles  an  hour.  Independently  of  other  considerations, 
the  light  structure  of  most  of  the  railways  would  not  allow 
of  a  greater  velocity  without  considerable  danger ;  on  some 
of  the  better  constructed  lines,  I  have,  however,  frequently 
travelled  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  when  at 
full  speed.  This  is  not  uncommon  on  some  of  the  New 
England  lines, — on  the  railway  from  Baltimore  to  Wash- 
ington, and  some  of  the  southern  lines ;  as,  for  example,  that 
between  Charleston  and  Augusta  in  Greorgia,  the  Columbia 
line  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  line  from  Augusta  to  the 
University  of  Athens  in  Greorgia. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparently  feeble  and  unsubstantial 
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structure  of  some  of  the  lines,  accidents  to  passenger  trains 
are  scarcely  ever  heard  of  in  America.  With  an  experience 
of  nearlj  twenty  thousand  miles  of  railway  travelling  in  the 
United  States,  I  have  never  encountered  an  accident  of  any 
kind,  or  heard  of  a  fatal  or  injurious  one.  This  security  may 
be  explained  by  the  moderate  speed  of  the  trains,  and  the 
absence  of  a  highly  active  traffic 

In  some  cases  of  lightly  constructed  roads,  where  the  bars 
spiked  down  on  the  planks  are  not  kept  in  good  order,  an 
accident  called  (from  its  analogy  to  a  catastrophe  common  on 
American  rivers)  snagging  is  said  sometimes  to  have  hap- 
pened. In  this  case  the  iron  bar,  worn  thin  and  unspiked, 
gets  detached  from  the  plank,  and  as  the  wheels  pass  upon 
it,  spnngs  up  and  pierces  the  bottom  of  the  carriage,  to  the 
great  danger  of  the  passengers.  I  have,  however,  never  met 
with  a  well  authenticated  case  of  this  kind. 

The  form  and  structure  of  the  carriages  is  a  source  of  con- 
siderable economy  in  the  working  of  the  lines.  The  passenger 
carriages  are  not  distinguished,  as  in  Europe,  by  different  modes 
of  providing  for  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  traveller.  There 
are  no  first,  second,  and  third  classes.  All  are  first  class,  or 
rather  all  are  of  the  same  class.  The  carriage  consists  of  a 
long  body  like  that  of  a  London  omnibus,  but  much  wider, 
and  twice  or  thrice  the  length.  The  doors  of  exit  and  en- 
trance are  at  each  end ;  a  line  of  windows  being  placed  at 
each  side,  similar  exactly  to  those  of  an  omnibus.  Along 
the  centre  of  this  species  of  caravan  is  an  aUey  or  passage, 
just  wide  enough  to  allow  one  person  to  walk  from  end  to 
end.  On  either  side  of  this  alley  are  seats  for  the  passengers, 
extending  crossways.  Each  seat  accommodates  two  persons; 
four  sitting  in  each  row,  two  at  each  side  of  the  alley. 
There  are  from  15  to  20  of  these  seats,  so  that  the  carriage 
accommodates  from  60  to  80  passengers.  In  cold  weather,  a 
small  stove  is  placed  near  the  centre  of  the  carriage,  the 
smoke-pipe  of  which  passes  out  through  the  roof;  and  a 
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good  lamp  is  placed  at  each  end  for  illumination  during  the 
night.  The  vehicle  is  perfectly  lighted  and  warmed.  The 
seats  are  cushioned ;  and  their  backs,  consisting  of  a  simple 
padded  board,  about  six  inches  broad,  are  so  supported  that 
the  passenger  maj  at  his  pleasure  turn  them  either  waj,  so 
as  to  turn  his  face  or  his  back  to  the  engine.  For  the  con- 
venience of  ladies  who  travel  unaccompanied  by  gentlemen, 
or  who  otherwise  desire  to  be  apart,  a  small  room,  appro* 
priately  furnished,  is  sometimes  attached  at  the  end  of  the 
carriage,  admission  to  which  is  forbidden  to  gentlemen. 

It  will  occur  at  once  to  the  engineer,  that  vehicles  of  such 
extraordinary  length  would  require  a  railway  absolutely 
straight ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  move  them  through  any 
portion  of  a  line  which  has  sensible  curvature.  Curves 
which  would  be  altogether  inadmissible  on  any  European 
line  are  nevertheless  admitted  in  the  construction  of  American 
railways  without  difficulty  or  hesitation,  and  through  these 
the  vehicles  j ust  described  move  with  the  utmost  facility.  This 
is  accomplished  by  a  simple  and  effectual  arrangement.  Each 
end  of  this  oblong  caravan  is  supported  on  a  small  four- 
wheeled  railway  truck,  on  which  it  rests  on  a  pivot ;  exactly 
similar  to  the  expedient  by  which  the  fore-wheels  of  a  carriage 
sustain  the  perch.  These  railway  carriages  have  in  fact  two 
perches,  one  at  each  end;  but  instead  of  resting  on  two  wheels, 
each  of  them  rests  on  four.  The  vehicle  has  therefore  the 
facility  of  changing  the  direction  of  its  motion  at  each  end; 
and  in  moving  through  a  curve,  one  of  the  trucks  will  be  in 
one  part  of  the  curve  while  the  other  is  at  another, — the 
length  of  the  body  of  the  carriage  forming  the  cord  of  the 
intermediate  arc!  For  the  purposes  they  are  designed  to 
answer,  these  carriages  present  many  advantages.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  structure  renders  the  expense  of  their  construc- 
tion incomparably  less  than  that  of  any  class  of  carriage  on  an 
European  railway.  But  a  still  greater  source  of  saving  is 
apparent  in  their  operation.     The  proportion  of  the  dead 
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weight  to  the  profitable  load  is  far  less  thaa  in  the  first 
or  second-class  carriages^  or  even  than  the  third-class  on  tke 
English  railways.  It  is  quite  true  that  these  eairiages  do 
not  offer  to  the  wealthy  passenger  all  the  lozurioos  accommo- 
dation which  he  finds  our  best  first-class  carriages ;  but  thej 
afford  every  necessary  convenience  and  comfort. 

In  several  of  the  principal  American  cities,  the  railways 
are  continued  to  the  very  centre  of  the  town,  following  the 
windings  of  the  streets,  and  turning  without  difficulty  the 
sharpest  comers.  The  locomotive  station  is,  however,  always 
in  the  suburbs.  Having  arrived  there,  the  engine  is  detached 
from  the  train,  and  horses  are  yoked  to  the  carriages,  by  which 
they  are  drawn  to  the  passenger  depot,  usually  established  at 
some  central  situation.  Four  horses  are  attached  to  each  of 
these  oblong  carriages.  The  sharp  curves  at  the  corners  of 
the  streets  are  turned,  by  causing  the  outer  wheels  of  the 
trucks  to  run  upon  their  fianges,  so  that  they  become  (while 
passing  round  the  curve)  virtually  larger  wheels  than  the 
inner  ones.  I  have  seen,  by  this  means,  the  longest  railway 
carriages  enter  the  depots  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
New  York,  with  as  much  precision  and  facilityas  was  exhibited 
by  the  coaches  that  used  to  enter  the  gateway  of  the  Golden 
Cross  or  the  Saracen's  Head. 

The  paucity  of  official,  or  other  authentic  information, 
respecting  the  American  railways,  renders  it  difficult  to 
discover  with  precision  either  the  cost  of  constructing  or 
working  them  collectively,  or  even  the  actual  length  of  raiU 
way  under  traffic  M.  Michel  Chevalier  ascertained  from 
the  most  authentic  sources,  that  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1843| 
the  total  length  projected  was  9076  miles,  of  which  423$ 
miles  were  completed  and  under  traffic 

Since  that  date,  a  considerable  extent  of  railways  has  been 
completed.  The  following  table,  showing  the  lines  completed 
in  June  1849,  the  length  to  be  completed,  and  the  expense 
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of  coDBtruction,  bo  far  ss  Ihej  could  be  aacertaiDed,  maj  be 
considered  u  presenting  the  most  complete  and  autfaantk 
Btatement  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  ntilwaje  of  the  United 
States  which  can  be  supplied :  — 


Taiulak  RiroiT  ot  the  Rulnji  of  the  United  Statn,  ■faowing  tbi 
Extent  of  tbe  LJna  oooiplcted  and  under  Traffic  in  June,  1S49  i 
the  Length  or  Line*  pr^eeted  but  not  eompteted ;  tbe  Cost  of 
CorulmctioD  uid  Pluil,  obere  inch  PartlcuUn  nn  be  ucertUDcd 
tht  Uit  Ditidendi,  end  the  »enge  Prieet  of  Shuei. 


Andiwennlii  utd  Ketu 


odrotennla 


Aobuin  aad  BrncuM   ■ 
Aula  awl  BuBWo 
tMs^bMaj  ni-il  Fgrtin  - 
Albuif  ami  VI.  SlncElh 
Bangor  and  OldcowD     - 


liiff^aaiidNbitua 


Biltlmara  and    Wuhlngtim 


■rJXi^dA^JSS!'™" 

Caudm  and  WoodlnrT 
CaDtorlwd  \Mtt      . 
CartoDdala  and  llwJili 
CbWeraeld  -       .       . 
CIV  FeiBi     • 


l\ 


In  nrognu. 


rw.no 


ujs     una 


na*i 

M 
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Cenlnl  of  G««r|1i 


itiUll  *nd  RoKIUilU 


Kudum  lind  Brrkihin  - 
Hickrord  and  Gulon  - 
HailMOD  >nd  LEhlih    - 

LKlnpon  ud   Wul  Ci 

Lowilfinil  Uwrenn  - 
Long  btind  -  .  - 
LMkpoit  uld  Nllgui  - 

Lviwn.  VullCT       I       - 

Liitt,^5churikm  -     . 

I^ttnitan  KDd  FiukliiTI 
Ll(tl<illl>nl .       .       - 
Muhlupon  . 
Morrli  and  Bim  -       • 
Much  Chonk  ud  R.  Bun 
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Name  rfCompMiy. 


New  Yorkmnd  Haarlem 
New  York  and  Erie      - 
New  Jersey    -        -       -       - 
NewcAsile  and  Frenchtown  - 
Npw  Orleans  and  Carrollton 
Old  Colony    .       .       .       - 
Otwego  and  Syracuse    -> 
Portland,    Portsmouth,   and 

Saco  .  .  .  .  - 
Petertwrough  and  Shirley  - 
Pitlsfield  and  New  Adams  - 
Providence  and  Worcester  - 
Providence  and  Stoninjrton  - 
Patterson  and  Hudson  River 
Philadelphia  and  Trenion  - 
Philadelphia,      Wilmington, 

and  Baltimore  .  .  . 
Philadelphia  Citv  .  .  . 
Philddelphia.    Uermantown, 

and  Norristowo  -  .  . 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  - 
Penn  Township  .  .  . 
Petersburg  .  .  .  . 
Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  - 
Ponchartraln .  .  .  - 
Point  Hudson,  Jackson,  and 

Clinton       .        -       .       . 
Rensselaer  and  Saratoga 
Richmond,    Fredericksburg. 

and  Potomac       .       .       . 
Richmond  and  Petersburg    > 
.Sullivan-       .       .       .       . 
South  Shore  .        .        .       . 
Stony  Brook  •        .       .       - 
Saratoga  and  Washington     - 
Syracuse  and  Utica 
Schenectady  and  Troy  . 
Saratoga  and  Schenectady     . 
Summil .        .       .       .        . 
.Schuykill  Valley  - 
Shamokia    .  - 
Swatara .       - 

South  Carolina  Main  Stem  7 
Columbia  Branch 
Camden  Branch 
Sanpiraon  and  Morgan  - 
Taunton  Branch    - 
Tonawanda    ... 
TroT  and  Greenbush     . 
Tuckahoe  James  River 
Tallahasse  and  Port  L 
Tuscnmbia  and  Decatur 
Utica  and  Schenectady  - 
Vermont  and  Matsacfaasettt 
Vermont  Central  - 
Vlcksburg  and  Cllntoo  • 
Western        ... 


I 


3 

! 


37i 


51 

12 

18* 

434 

50 

164 

28 

97 
6 

17 

93 

2 

59 


4* 

28 
25 

75f 

22 

28 

111 

13 

40 

53 

201 

22 

2 
14 
22 

4 
136 


53 


78 

69 

191 

I17| 


■8 


*& 

M 


681 
37} 


t 
I 

« 
J 

3 


8(U 

200 

29 

17 

H 
7}     45 

41 

51 
12 

18f 

4^ 

50 

\^ 

28 


97 
6 

17 
93 

a 

59 

28 
26 

75f 

22 

28 

Hi 

13 

40 

63 

204 

22 

3 
14 
S2 

4 

24*2 

53 
II 

^* 

44 

78 
69 
69 
46 
1171 


CMtaTRMMl 
■nd  Eqvlp- 


d 
795,456 


462.423 


300,000 
46.291 
99,501 

416,421 


1,371.967 


2I0..302 
337,586 


155.962 

S27,.556 
194,996 

56.832 

54,813 

210,749 

437..14I 

146,591 

73.564 


1,320,817 


67,796 

216,636 

60.806 

15,406 


702.697 


1,772,323 


Cott 
JRle. 

DIvf. 
dmds 

in 
1848. 

9.911 

m 

- 

• 

" 

10.2C6 

6* 

5.866 
3,844 
5.333 
9.565 

6 

• 
• 

* 

To 

14,666 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

3,.564 

4,546 

m 
m 

6.222 

m 
m 

4,324 
8.863 

- 

4.933 
4,222 
6,26*1 
8.235 
7,132 
3,333 

* 
• 

. 

" 

- 

5.444 

• 

- 

- 

6,133 

4.977 

10.200 

3,333 

• 

9,000 

10 

m 

16,044 

'9 

Price  of 
Sham. 


54 

61  a  62 
107  a  106 


80| 
96| 

82| 

130  a  140 
64 


29f 


m 


120al21 

St 

106 
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Nam*  of  CaBpany. 


West  StockbridKo  . 
Woreetter  and  Naihua  . 
WrighUTiUe.  York,  wid  Get- 

tys 

Whitehaven  aod  Wilket 
WiUiMintport  and  Elmira 
Wettehefter  Branch 
West  Felldana      - 
Westchester  and  Potomac     • 
Wilmington  and  Weldon 
Westminster  Branch     - 
WMtern  and  Atlantic    - 
York  and  Maryland  Line 

Total  length 


n 

4ft 


47891 


1 

•8 


45 

13 
90 
96 
10 
94 
32 

150 
10 

100 
91 


Castor 
and  Cqnlp 
ncau 


9, 


118.903 


1844  GM'V}* 


C«* 


3.333 


nH- 


In 
1848. 


3.638 


fiS 


*  The  lengths  of  lines  projected  is  given  In  this  Table  only  so  fkr  as  they  have  bean 
ascertained.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  numerous  cases  lengths  are  given  as  oom|>leied 
without  any  corresponding  number  in  the  first  column.    In  aueh  cases  it  must  be 
understood  th^  the  lengths  projected  are  unascertained. 

From  this  table  it  appears,  that  the  total  length  of  the 
railways  completed  and  under  traffic  in  the  United  States 
in  the  present  year  (1849)  is  6565  miles.  The  cost  of  con- 
struction and  plant  of  2842  miles  of  these  is  known,  and 
amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  23,104,909/.,  which  is  at  the 
average  rate  of  8129/.  per  mile.  If  we  assume  that  the 
remainder  of  the  railways  under  traffic,  amounting  to  3723 
miles,  have  cost  the  same  average  sum  per  mile,  then  it  will 
follow  that  the  total  cost  of  the  railways  completed,  amounting 
to  6565  miles,  has  been  53,386,885/. 

It  appears,  therefore,  on  this  supposition  that  above  6500 
miles  of  railway  have  been  constructed  in  the  United  States, 
at  a  cost  of  53  millions,  while  5000  miles  of  railway  in  the 
United  Kingdom  have  cost  200  millions. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  reports  from  which  the 
movement  of  the  traffic  on  the  American  railways  collectively 
can  be  ascertained  with  precision ;  but  I  have  obtained  the 
necessary  statistical  data  relating  to  nearly  twelve  hundred 
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miles  of  railwaj  in  the  Btatea  of  New  England  and  in  that  of 
New  Yorky  from  which  I  have  heen  enabled  to  calculate 
all  the  circamstances  attending  the  working  of  these  lines. 
I  haye,  aeoordinglj,  given  these  in  the  following  table : — 


Tabula  ft  Akaltsis  of  the  avenge  daily  MoTement  of  the  Traffic  on  | 

Twenty-eight 

principal  Railways  in  the  Sutes  of  New  England  1 

and  in  the  SUte  of  New  York  during  the  Year  1847. 

Albany  and  Scfae- 

Vmamtm'' 

TrwOc. 

Good!  TrafBc.                     1 

Nnmhcr 
buokad. 

MUaH*- 

cdpti* 

Mlte- 
Traiiw. 

ITom 
booked. 

MOM!*. 

lU- 

Mite   1 
Tntas. 

d 

nfcudy 
Utica-Schenectadjr 

(no 

9.787 

65 

136 

^ 

33 

69 

733 

37,600 

300 

406 

111 

300 

Sjracose-Utlca 

M4 

21,'SfiO 

169 

288 

38 

151 

A  uburn-Rochetter 

MR" 

24. -200 

197 

400 

37 

212 

Tonawanda  - 

S«7 

13.000 

92 

212 

23 

40 

AtUca-Buflklo 

368 

9.890 

61 

i62 

19 

48 

SaratogapSch«aec- 

tadjr    ... 
Troy- Schenectady 

146 
189 

2,068 
3JS40 

22 

20 

54 

140 

.1730» 

65,550»< 

4 
8 

4 
9 

Ransaeller-  Sarato- 

ga      -       -       - 

181 

2.62!V 

94 

680 

13 

26 

Troy  and   Oreeo- 

buth    ... 

645 

3.090 

21 

131 

25 

19 

New     York     and 

1      Hanrlem     . 

4,336 

17,000 

133 

450 

80 

170 

NewYork-Brlo     . 

828 

12,400 

60 

246 

J 

»-.          —        ^ 

102 

191 

Boston. Worcester  - 

I.GiO 

39,672 

180 

580 

775 

29.450 

221 

459 

Western 

l,n6i 

48,952 

29r> 

618 

752 

76,580 

471 

1.408  , 

1  Norwich- Worcester 

434 

8.I5H 

67 

326 

249 

7,858 

64 

204 

Cooiiccticat  liiver 

600. 

6.454 

42 

203 

122 

2,210 

28 

64 

PltUAeld.  N.Adam: 

98 

11.048 

9 

45 

29 

469 

6 

31 

Boston-ProTldeoce 

1,338 

19.680 

133 

464 

240 

5^10 

69 

143 

Tarenton 

.297 

8,2:'4 

20 

60 

83 

910 

10 

19 

New  Bedford 

868 

4.460 

4" 

173 

53 

930 

13 

63 

StoQghton  Branch 

46 

482 

3 

11 

22 

238 

3 

4 

Lowell  .       .       - 

1,328 

26,050 

120 

452 

770 

19,450 

189 

194 

1  Nashua  ... 

6IH 

8,540 

41 

81 

414 

6,130 

49 

05! 

1  Bocton.Maloa 

1,<»9* 

34,500 

189 

625 

330 

9.880 

106 

??l 

,  Pftchburg 

1,342 

21,020 

98 

4<4 

670 

14.230 

119 

192  1 

Eastern  ... 

2,240 

34.910 

SOS 

557 

112 

3,190 

30 

93 

Old  Colony   . 

1,068 

13,420 

73 

288 

117 

2,048 

24 

2 

F^U  Blver     -       . 

474 

23,981 

8,860 

46 

219 
8,091 

79 

1,718 

18 
11.861 

72  ' 
4.560 

437.350 

2,723 

6.547 

248,351 

Total  length  of  the  aboTa  railways  in  the  SUta  of  New  York  - 

„  „  States  of  New  England 


tf 


Total 


Miles. 
.    490 
-    670 


*  The  reports  do  not  supply  the  tonnaira  and  mileage  of  these  railways  separately, 
and  the  above  numbers  are  estimated  by  analogy  with  the  other  American  railways. 
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Arerage  co«t  of  coiulniction  and  ttock  per  mile  In  the  State  of  New  York 

„  SUtes  of  New  England  > 


f« 


>• 


General  average 

Rcon|ils> 
Total  average  receipt!,  expentet,  and  proftta  per  dajr  in  the 

SUteofNew  York »654 

„  State!  of  New  England    3040 


•• 


6iU 

1&!)5 


TjOlO 
lOjBQO 

9.aoo 

Treat*. 

970 
1536 


Receipt!  _  -  - 

Expenie!         -  -  - 

Profit!  -  -  -  - 

Expenie  per  cent,  of  receipt! 


Totak 


Per  Mile  of 
Railway  per  da;. 

Jt 
4-U5 

1-89 


4694 


2189 


SS05 


2-16 


Per  Mile  ran 
bj  'l*nuas. 

7    & 
3    ft| 

2  Hi 

.     46-8 


Average  receipt!  per  pai!^nger  lH>okcd  - 

Average  diitanoe  travelled  per  pa!!enger 

Average  receiptt  per  pastenger  per  mile 

Average  number  of  pa!»engcr»  per  train 

Total  average  receipt!  per  pa!!enger  train  per  mile 

Average  receipU  per  ion  of  gooda  booked 

Average  di!tance  carried  per  ton 

Average  receiptt  per  ton  per  mile 

Average  number  of  ton!  per  train 

Total  average  receipt!  per  good!  train  per  mile 


Percent,  per 
Aaniun  on  Cajital. 

16-1 
7-5 

8-6 


270  rf. 

18*2  milefl. 

1-47  <f. 

54-0 

7s. 

bs.  8^. 

38-0  mile!. 

I  8<f. 

545 

8  2<. 


The  railways,  of  the  traffic  of  which  I  have  here  given  a 
synopsis,  include  the  most  active  and  profitable  enterprises 
of  this  kind  in  the  United  States.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
infer  from  the  results  obtained  the  corresponding  movement 
on  the  remaining  lines.  It  will  appear  by  the  Table  given 
in  page  403,  of  the  entire  system  of  American  railways, 
that  the  dividends,  exclusive  of  those  contained  in  the  pre- 
cedino"  analysis,  are  in  general  small,  and  in  many  instances 
nothing.  It  is  therefore  probable  that,  in  the  aggregate, 
the  average  profits  on  the  total  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  the  railways  do  not  exceed,  if  they  equal,  the  average 
profits  obtained  on  the  capital  invested  in  English  railways. 

The  extraordinary  extent  of  railway,  constructed  at  so 
early  a  period,   in  the  United  States  has  been   by  some 
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ascribed  to  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  extent  of  communica- 
tion bj  common  roads.  Although  this  cause  has  operated  to 
some  extent  in  certain  districts,  it  is  bj  no  means  so  general 
as  has  been  supposed.  In  the  jear  1838,  the  United  States 
mails  circulated  over  a  length  of  way  amounting  on  the 
whole  to  136,218  miles,  of  which  two  thirds  were  land 
transport,  including  railways  as  well  as  common  roads.  Of 
the  latter  there  must  have  been  about  80,000  miles  in  opera- 
tion, of  which,  however,  a  considerable  portion  was  bridle 
roads.  The  price  of  transport  in  tne  stage  coaches  was  upon 
an  average  3*25  d,  per  passenger  per  mile,  the  average  price 
by  railway  being  about  1*47  d,  per  mile. 

The  great  extent  of  internal  communication,  by  railways 
and  canals,  in  America,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  has 
been  a  general  subject  of  admiration.  The  population  of  the 
United  States  in  1840  amounted  to  17  millions,  and  if  its 
rate  of  increase  during  the  ten  years  commencing  at  that 
epoch  be  equal  to  the  rate  during  the  preceding  ten  years, 
its  present  population  must  be  about  23  millions.  There 
are,  as  I  have  stated,  about  6500  miles  of  railway  in 
actual  operation  within  the  territory  of  the  Union.  This, 
in  round  numbers,  is  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  of  railroad  for 
every  3200  inhabitants. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  there  are  in  operation  5000  miles 
of  railway,  with  a  population  of  30  millions,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  one  mile  for  every  6000  inhabitants. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, the  length  of  railway  communication  in  the  United 
States  is  greater  than  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  propor- 
tion of  6  to  3^.  The  result  of  this  calculation,  however, 
requires  considerable  modification. 

Of  the  entire  extent  of  railway  constructed  in  the  United 
States,  by  far  the  greater  portion,  as  has  been  already  ex- 
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plained,  conBists  of  single  lines  constructed  in  a  light  and 
cheap  manner,  which  in  England  would  be  regarded  as 
merely  serving  temporary  purposes ;  while,  on  the  contraiy, 
the  entire  extent  of  the  English  system  consists  not  only  of 
double  lines,  but  of  railways  constructed  in  the  most  solid, 
permanent,  and  expensive  manner,  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  an  immense  traffic. 

1£  a  comparison  were  to  be  instituted  at  all  between  the 
two  systems,  its  basis  ought  to  be  the  capital  expended  and 
the  traffic  served  by  them ;  in  which  case  the  result  would 
be  somewhat  different  from  that  obtained  by  the  mere  consi- 
deration of  the  length  of  the  lines. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  same  in  reference  to  the  canals,  in 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  America  far  exceeds,  in 
proportion  to  her  population,  all  other  countries. 

There  is  no  country  where  easy  and  rapid  means  of  com- 
munication are  likely  to  produce  more  beneficial  results  than 
in  the  United  States.  Composed  of  twenty- six  independent 
republics,  having  various,  and  in  some  instances  opposite 
interests,  the  American  confederacy  would  speedily  be  in 
danger  of  dissolution,  if  its  population,  scattered  over  a  terri- 
tory so  vast,  were  not  united  by  communications  sufficiently 
rapid  to  produce  a  practical  diminution  of  distance.  In  this 
means  of  intercommunication.  Nature  has  greatly  aided  the 
efforts  of  art,  for  certainly  no  country  in  the  world  presents 
such  magnificent  lines  of  natural  water  communication. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  streams  which  intersect  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  carry  an  amount  of  inland  steam  navigation 
wholly  unexampled  in  Europe,  we  have  the  gigantic  stream  of 
the  Mississippi,  intersecting  the  immense  valley  to  which  it 
gives  its  name,  with  innumerable  tributaries,  navigable  by 
steam-boats  having  a  tonnage  of  first-rate  ships  for  many 
thousands  of  miles,  and  traversing  territories  which  present 
immense  tracts  of  soil,  of  the  highest  degree  of  fertility,  as 
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well  as  Boorces  of  mineral  wealth  which  are  as  jet  imex« 
plored. 

On  the  American  railways,  passengers  are  not  differently 
classed,  or  admitted  at  different  rates  of  fare,  as  on  those 
in  £urope.  There  is  hut  one  class  of  passengers  and  one  fare. 
In  one  or  two  instances,  second  and  third-class  carriages  were 
attempted  to  he  estahlished,  hut  it  was  found  that  the  number 
of  passengers  availing  themselves  of  the  lower  fares  and  infe- 
rior accommodation  was  so  small  that  they  were  discontinued. 
The  only  distinction  observable  among  passengers  on  rail« 
ways  is  that  which  arises  from  colour.  The  coloured  popu- 
lation, whether  emancipated  or  not,  are  generally  excluded 
from  the  vehicles  provided  for  the  whites.  Such  traveUers 
are  but  few ;  and  they  are  usually  accommodated  either  in 
the  luggage  van  or  in  the  carriage  in  which  the  guard  or 
conductor  travels. 

Hallways  in  America  have  been  generally  constructed,  as 
in  England,  by  joint-stock  companies,  with  which,  however, 
the  state  interferes  much  more  largely  than  in  England.  In 
some  cases,  a  major  limit  to  the  dividend  is  imposed  by  the 
law  which  constitutes  the  company.  In  some,  the  dividends 
are  allowed  to  augment;  but  when  they  exceed  a  certain 
limit,  the  surplus  is  divided  with  the  state.  In  some,  the 
privilege  granted  to  the  companies  is  limited  to  a  certain 
period.  In  some,  a  right  of  revising  and  restricting  the  tariff 
periodically  is  reserved  to  the  state. 

But  little  merchandise  is  transported  on  the  American  rail- 
ways, the  cost  of  transport  being  greater  than  goods  in  ge- 
neral are  capable  of  paying ;  nevertheless,  a  tariff,  regulated 
by  weight  alone,  without  distinction  of  classes,  is  fixed  by  law 
for  merchandise. 

In  the  States  of  New  England  the  legislature  does  not 
interfere  with  the  rate  of  fare  or  the  tariff  of  charges  im- 
posed by  the  companies  ;  but  there  is  a  provision  in  all  the 

T  2 
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railway  acts,  that  after  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  opea- 
ing  of  each  railway,  dividends  are  not  to  exceed  ten  per 
cent.,  and  that  if  the  profits  should  be  such  as  to  produce 
a  greater  dividend,  the  tariff  must  be  reduoed  so  as  to  l»iDg 
the  dividend  to  that  limit  In  some  few  cases  of  the  New 
£ngland  railways,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  line  from  Bostoa 
to  Providence,  this  period  is  only  four  years. 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  charters  granted  to  the 
several  railway  companies  differ  very  much  in  their  con- 
ditions. In  some,  an  average  limit  is  named,  which  the  fares 
and  tonnage  are  not  to  exceed ;  in  others,  an  average  maxi- 
mum tariff  is  fixed.  These  maxima  are  different  on  different 
lines. 

Besides  these  major  limits  imposed  on  the  fares,  there  is 
also,  in  certain  cases,  a  mfyor  limit  imposed  on  the  dividends^ 
which  in  some  cases  must  not  exceed  twelve,  and  in  others 
fifteen  per  cent.  In  some  cases,  the  dividends  above  a  certain 
amount  are  subject  to  a  tax,  payable  to  the  state. 

With  the  exception  of  this  tax  upon  dividends  which  ex-« 
ceed  a  certain  amount,  and  which  only  prevails  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  no  special  tax  is  imposed  on  the  American 
railways  and  canals.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  subject 
to  the  same  taxes  on  their  lands  and  buildings  to  which  other 
proprietors  are  liable ;  in  some  cases  they  are  exempted  from 
them. 

In  several  ot  the  largest  States,  such  as  New  York,  Penn* 
sylvania,  and  Virginia,  the  acts  constituting  the  railway  com- 
panies contain  a  clause  reserving  an  absolute  power  of  modi-« 
fjdng  them  from  time  to  time  as  the  legislature  may  see  fi.L 
In  no  case,  however,  has  this  clause  been  yet  brought  into 
practical  operation,  and  it  is  generally  regarded  as  the  mere 
theoretical  expression  of  the  unlimited  sovereignty  of  the 
State. 

In  some  of  the  States  the  grants  to  the  railway  companies 
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are  for  an  nnlimited  time.  In  the  northern  States,  however, 
their  period  varies  from  50  to  100  years. 

In  some  of  the  latter  grants  an  exclusive  privilege  is  given 
to  the  companies  of  making  railways  through  certain  dis- 
tricts. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple,  expeditious,  and  dieap  than 
the  means  of  obtaining  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  a 
railway  company  in  America.  A  public  meeting  is  held,  at 
which  the  project  is  discussed  and  adopted.  A  deputation  is 
appointed  to  apply  to  the  legislature,  which  grants  the  act 
without  expense,  delay,  or  official  difficulty.  The  principle 
of  competition  is  not  brought  into  play,  as  in  France ;  nor  is 
there  any  investigation  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  project, 
with  reference  to  future  profit  or  loss,  as  in  England.  No 
other  guarantee  or  security  is  required  from  the  company  than 
the  payment  by  the  shareholders  of  a  certain  amount  con- 
stituting the  first  call.  In  some  states,  the  nonpayment  of 
a  call  is  followed  by  the  confiscation  of  the  previous  payments ; 
in  others,  a  fine  is  imposed  on  the  shareholder ;  in  others 
the  share  is  sold,  and  if  the  produce  be  less  than  the  price  at 
which  it  was  delivered,  the  surplus  can  be  recovered  from 
the  shareholder  by  process  of  law.  In  all  cases,  the  acts 
creating  the  companies  fix  a  time  within  which  the  works 
must  be  completed  under  pain  of  forfeiture.  The  traffic  in 
shares  before  the  definitive  constitution  of  the  company  is 
prohibited. 

Although  the  state  itself  has  rarely  undertaken  the  execu. 
tion  of  railways,  it  holds  out  in  most  cases  inducements  in 
different  forms  to  the  enterprise  of  companies.  In  some 
cases,  the  state  takes  a  great  number  of  shares,  which  is 
generally  accompanied  by  a  loan  made  to  the  company,  con- 
sisting in  state  stock  delivered  at  par,  which  the  company 
negociate  at  its  own  risk.  This  loan  is  often  converted  into 
a  subvention. 
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In  many  cases  the  companies  obtain  the  land  gratnitousljy 
or  for  a  nominal  price. 

When  the  price  becomes  a  matter  of  consideration^  the 
land  is  valued  by  a  jnxj,  as  in  England. 

Several  States  have  made  a  condition  that  foreign  capital 
shall  be  excluded  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  or  fine  against 
the  companies. 
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CHAP.  xvn. 

BELOUK  RAILWAYS. 

The  Belgian  State  railways,  though  in  their  total  length  not 
exceeding  3oO  miles,  are  an  object  of  vast  importance  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  entire  system  of  railroads  now  spread 
over  the  continent  of  Europe. 

They  are  a  subject  of  further  interest  to  the  statistician 
and  the  historian  from  the  date  and  the  circumstances  of  their 
construction. 

The  small  state  of  Belgium  had  but  just  established  its 
independence  and  been  acknowledged  by  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  when  the  statesmen  to  whom  its  government  was 
confided,  seeing  the  isolation  in  which  it  stood,  and  the  some- 
what contemptuous  regards  cast  upon  it  by  the  powers  of  the 
north  and  east,  from  whom  its  recognition  had  been  re- 
luctantly extorted,  resolved  to  confer  upon  it,  by  an  effort  of 
enterprise  and  art,  that  influence  which  was  denied  to  it  by 
its  insignificant  territory,  its  small  population,  and  limited 
commerce. 

The  first  administration  under  the  newly  appointed  sove- 
reign was  scarcely  installed,  therefore,  when  it  was  de- 
termined to  signalise  its  inauguration  by  a  grand  project, 
tending  to  establish  relations  with  other  states,  and  calcu- 
lated to  produce  such  reciprocal  dependence  as  would  be  a 
strong  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  general  tranquillity 
and  respect  for  the  independence  of  the  new  state.  It  was, 
in  a  word,  resolved  to  overspread  the  territory  with  a  system 
of  railway  communication,  which  should  render  this  small 
kingdom  the  great  highway  for  a  large  share  of  the  commerce 
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and  personal  intercourse  between  some  of  the  chief  countries 
of  Europe. 

It  was  proposed  to  construct  two  great  trunk  railways 
forming  a  cross,  the  intersection  of  which  should  be  at  Ma- 
lines.  The  length  of  the  cross  was  to  extend  from  Ostend  to 
laege,  and  to  be  continued  through  the  Prussian  territory  by 
Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Cologne. 

The  transverse  line  was  to  be  carried  at  right  angles  to 
this  from  north  to  south,  extending  from  Antwerp  tiirough 
Brussels  by  Mons  to  the  French  territory  near  Valenciennes, 
to  which  city  it  was  to  be  continued. 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived,  that  Malines,  and  not  Bmssela, 
was  to  be  the  great  focus  of  these  lines  of  communication. 
Several  secondary  lines  or  branches  were  to  complete  the 
network. 

The  Eastern  Line,  extending  from  Malines  to  Cologne, 
by  Louvain,  Tirlemont,  Landen,  Waremme,  Liege,  and  Yer- 
viers,  near  the  Prussian  frontier,  was  to  have  a  branch  to 
St.  Trond. 

The  Western  Line,  from  Malines  to  Ostend,  by  Ter- 
monde,  Ghent,  and  Bruges,  was  to  have  a  branch  from  Ghent 
to  Lille  and  Courtrai. 

The  Northern  Line,  from  Malines  to  Antwerp,  was  to 
have  a  lateral  line  from  Antwerp  to  Ghent,  to  be  continned 
to  Lille,  so  as  to  afford  a  direct  communication  between 
Ghent,  Ostend,  Lille,  and  Antwerp,  without  the  circuitous 
route  afforded  by  the  trunk  lines  intersecting  at  Malines. 

The  Southern  Line,  extending  from  Malines  through 
Brussels  to  Mons,  was  to  throw  off  a  Jbranch  at  Brain-le- 
Comte  to  Charleroi,  to  be  carried  from  thenoe  to  Namur. 

The  total  length  of  the  entire  system  was  to  be  847  miles. 

This  magnificent  project  was  no  sooner  announced,  than 
it  was  adopted  by  the  legislature,  and  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  people. 
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The  date  of  the  law  sanctioning  it  was  the  Ist  May,  1834 ; 
and  the  statesmen  to  whom  the  country  was  indebted  for  it 
were  MM.  Lebeau  and  Rogier. 

Independently  of  those  considerations  which  affected  the 
relations  of  the  new  state  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
the  internal  commerce  of  Belgium  prompted  such  an  enter- 
prise. 

The  revolution  of  1830  having  separated  that  country  from 
Holland,  it  lost  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  as  an  issue  for  its 
commerce.  The  communication  with  the  German  states  could 
not  be  maintained  by  sea,  and  was  attended  with  expense 
by  land  on  common  roads,  which  rendered  it  impracticable. 
The  coal-producing  provinces  of  Liege,  which  before  the  re- 
volution supplied  the  Dutch  markets,  were  now  isolated  and 
unable  to  share  the  supply  of  the  interior  with  the  coal  dis- 
trict of  Mons.  An  effectual  and  cheap  communication  with 
the  ocean  on  the  one  slde>  and  with  the  frontier  next  to  the 
Rhine  on  the  other,  so  as  to  traverse  the  kingdom  from 
east  to  west,  would  be  necessary  to  restore  the  prosperity 
of  Liege.  It  was  first  proposed  to  accomplish  this  by  means 
of  a  canal ;  but  MM.  Lebeau  and  Rogier  were  sufficiently 
clearsighted  to  perceive,  even  at  that  early  epoch,  the  im- 
portant part  which  railways  were  destined  to  play  in  the 
commerce  and  politics  of  Europe,  and  how  much  more  such 
a  system  would  conduce  to  the  national  prosperity  and  poli- 
tical importance  of  their  country. 

It  was  resolved  to  construct  the  system  of  railways  thus 
projected  at  the  national  expense,  and  to  work  them  under 
national  management  The  execution  of  the  project  was 
commenced  on  the  1st  June,  1834.  Within  two  years,  por^ 
tions  of  the  system  were  completed  and  opened  for  traffic. 
The  length  open  in  1840  was  190  miles,  and  the  entire 
system  was  completed  within  the  next  four  years  at  the 
following  rates :  — 
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In  1841  . 
1848  - 

1843  - 

1844  * 


Length  in  Operation. 
Milei. 

-  212 
*  246 

-  300 

-  847 


The  stimulus  which  this  system  of  communication  im- 
pressed upon  the  commerce  of  Belgium  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  table,  showing  the  progressive  development  of 
the  home  and  foreign  trade  of  that  country  from  1836  to 
1845 :— 


Tabular  SrAxKiCKirr  of  the  progressive  Increase  of  the  Commerce  of 
Belgium  during  Ten  Years  ending  December  31.  1845. 

Tow. 

Iinpactk 

ISrpatU.                     1 

ValacorO«od« 

•aMtwl* 

Valve  rf  Goods 

dellmotl  tot 

Conmunptlon. 

ValttAoriMRlin 

and  ftmln 

Ocodfc 

ValaeoTBrigte 
Gnodia 

1836         «       - 

1840 

1841         -        . 

1842 

1843         -       - 

1844 

1845         -       . 

8356.000 
9,856.000 
11,088,000 
11,536,000 
11.784.000 
12.308,000 
12.640,000 

7,488.000 
8,224,000 
8,400.000 
9,368,000 
8,666.000 
8,152,000 
9.344,000 

6,620,000 
7,340,000 
8.464.000 
8,080,000 
8,884.000 
11.344,000 
12,408,000 

5.792,000 
5.584,000 
6,164,000 
5.684,000 
6,248.000 
6,980.(t00 
7,312.000 

The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  at  the  port  of 
Antwerp  in  1839  was  5,600,000/. ;  in  1841  it  had  risen  to 
6,640,000/.,  and  in  1843  it  amounted  to  9,080,000/L 

The  production  of  coal  in  Belgium  was  doubled  in  the  ten. 
years  ending  1845. 

From  1831  to  1835,  the  average  annual  export  of  cast- 
iron  was  3887  tons.  In  the  next  five  years  the  average 
annual  amount  was  7478  tons. 

After  1840,  when  the  railways  were  nearly  completed,  this 
branch  of  commerce  was  nearly  quintupled;  its  average 
amount,  in  the  six  years  ending  December  1845,  being  35,000 
tons. 
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The  same  rapid  progression  is  observable  in  the  other 
branches  of  commerce. 

The  average  importation  of  raw  cotton,  previous  to  1835, 
was  4400  tons.  In  the  five  years  ending  3 1st  December, 
1846,  its  average  annual  amount  was  7353  tons. 

Previous  to  1835,  the  average  annual  import  of  wool  was 
2973  tons.  In  the  five  years  ending  31st  December,  1846, 
its  annual  average  amount  was  4066  tons. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  expenditure  by  which  the  agent 
which  was  so  mainly  instrumental  in  thus  extending  Belgian 
commerce  was  created. 

The  general  character  of  the  country  was  favourable  to 
the  construction  of  railways  ;  but  much  more  stress  has  been 
laid  on  this  circumstance,  by  those  who  desire  to  explain  the 
early  advance  made  in  this  improvement  by  Belgium,  than 
is  due  to  it.  It  is  true  that  those  parts  of  the  country 
between  Brussels  and  the  Ocean  are  generally  level,  and 
that  but  little  earth- work  or  works  of  art  necessary  to  be- 
stride vallies  or  penetrate  hills  were  required ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  country  was  intersected  by  numerous  rivers 
and  canals,  which  necessitated  the  construction  of  as  many 
bridges  and  aqueducts. 

The  country,  however,  has  a  very  different  character  be- 
tween Brussels  and  the  Prussian  frontier.  The  ground  there 
presents  obstacles  requiring  works  of  art  of  an  expensive  and 
difficult  character. 

From  Louvain  to  Ans,  the  line  passes  through  an  undu- 
lating country,  and  is  carried  by  cuttings  of  an  average 
depth  of  fifty  feet,  alternating  with  embankments  of  an 
average  height  of  sixty-six  feet  up  a  gradual  inclination  to 
a  summit  nearly  five  hundred  feet  above  the  station  at 
Louvain.  In  this  section  of  the  line  there  is  a  tunnel  which 
measures  upwards  of  one  thousand  yards,  besides  numerous 
aqueducts,  bridges,  and  viaducts,  by  which  the  canals  and 
common  roads  are  conducted  over  and  under  the  railway. 
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From  Ads  to  liege^  the  country  falls  along  the  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Meuse,  bj  a  steep  dediyity.  Here,  in  a  length 
of  2300  feet,  there  is  a  fall  of  360  feet. 

This  descent  is  effected  by  two  inclined  planes,  worked 
by  two  stationary  engines  of  360  horse  power.  The  average 
gradient  of  these  phmes  is  one  in  33.  The  prevailing 
gradient  between  Louvain  and  Liege  is  from  one  in  340  to 
one  in  250,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  gradients 
constructed  at  one  in  160.  The  curves  upon  this  line  have 
generally  a  large  radius,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  points 
where  they  are  laid  down  with  a  radius  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile. 

It  is  not  found  in  the  working  of  the  line  that  these  curves 
are  dangerous,  or  produce  any  appreciable  resistance  to  the 
tractive  power. 

The  Belgian  railways  are  distinguished  from  those  of 
England  and  France  by  the  circumstance  of  passing  common 
roads,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  by  level  crossings. 
By  this  expedient  considerable  expense  in  the  original  con- 
struction is  saved  in  bridges  and  viaducts;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  great  traffic  on  the  Belgian  lines,  no  serious 
accidents  have  been  produced  by  it  It  is  to  be  considered, 
however,  that,  the  speed  of  the  trains  being  less  than  on 
the  English  railways,  the  liability  to  accident  is  proportionally 
diminished. 

The  extraordinary  expedition  with  which  the  Belgian 
railroads  were  completed,  has  been  mainly  caused  by  the 
circumstance  of  their  having  been  executed  by  the  state,  and 
the  execution  being  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  special  railway  committee,  invested  with  adequate  powers. 
By  this  expedient,  innumerable  official  formalities  were 
avoided.  The  two  engineers,  MM.  Simons  and  Deridder, 
who  had  proposed  the  project,  were  invested  with  the 
general  direction  of  the  works;  full  powers  were  given 
them  to  form  contracts,  purchase  land,  and  make  other 
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definitive  arrangements  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  works, 
without  reference  to  higher  official  powers. 

On  the  1st  January,  1848,  the  amount  which  had  been 
expended  on  the  construction  of  the  Belgian  railways,  and 
the  stock  employed  in  working  them  was  6^406,476/.,  of  which 
the  following  were  the  details : — 


Construction  of  the  road 

. 

4,80Q»870 

Buildings  and    machinery   for    the    inclined 

pUnes        •            .            .            • 

- 

59»544 

Buildings  and  appendages  of  the  stations 

- 

402,949 

Dependencies  of  the  stations  - 

• 

84,772 

Management  and  office  expenses 

- 

205,773 

Rolling  stock             ... 

* 

853,168 

£6,406,476 

But  of  this  sum,  a  part  had  been  expended  in  land  for  the 
way  and  works,  which  was  subsequently  found  to  be  in 
excess.  A  portion  of  this  was  accordingly  resold,  which 
produced  46,865/.  Deducting  this  from  the  above  expen- 
diture, the  remainder  will  be  6,359,611/.;  which  is  therefore 
the  actual  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  construction  of 
the  Belgian  railways,  consisting  of  353  miles,  including  all 
the  works  and  the  rolling  stock. 

The  cost  per  mile,  therefore,  of  this  system,  with  its 
working  stock,  has  been  18,016/^ 

The  amount  of  the  rolling  stock,  the  total  cost  of  which 
was,  as  appears  by  the  above  estimate,  853,168/i,  was,  on  the 
Ist  January,  1848,  as  follows :  — 

LocomotiTe  engines  -  -  •  -       153 

Tenders   -  -  -  -  -  -154 

Passenger  coaches  -  -  -  -      751 

Goods  Waggons    -  -  -  -  .    2915 

Poet-offices  .....        14 

Waggons  used  in  the  service  of  the  railway  -      394 
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An  increase  of  192  goods  waggons  was  ordered,  which 
were  delivered  in  1848. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  exhibited  the  classified 
receipts,  the  expenses,  and  profits,  with  the  relation  of  them 
to  each  other,  on  the  Belgian  railways,  during  the  seven 
years  ending  31st  December,  1847:  — 


Tabular  Analysis  of  the  Receipts,  Expenses,  and  Profits  arising 
from  the  Traffic  carried  on  the  Belgian  Railways  during  the  Seven  • 
Years  ending  December  31.  1847.                                                         1 

Number     of     miles 
opea      ... 

Passengers 

pAS«engers*  baggage. 

Goods  carried  by  pas- 
senger trains 

Goods     carried     by 
goods  trains  > 

Carriages,       horses, 
1     cattle  and  sundries 

1 

Total  receipts 
Working  expenses 

ProflU  ... 

Expenses  per  cent,  of 
receipts .       -       - 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

210 

246 

300 

347 

847 

847 

353 

164.M0 
5,088 

13,600 

67.684 

8,328 

187.372 
11,916 

16,332 

70.676 

12.168 

M 
2H»,288 
13.632 

24,806 

92,016 

11,904 

£ 
246,664 
16,788 

35,980 

132.920 

9.R68 

M 
265.736 
16,860 

40,364 

167,024 

16,148 

2n,488 
19,364 

39,884 

188,784 

19.716 

278.716 
21.200 

42.096 

232,304 

18,928 

249,?50 
181,686 

298,464 
188,012 

361,048 
219.064 

441.220 
230,616 

496.132 
252,864 

646.236 
289.830 

693.444 

372,766 

67.664 

110,462 

141,384 

210.604 

243,268 

266,406 

220,088 

n 

63 

61 

62 

61 

68 

68 

1 

Having  explained,  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  volume, 
the  manner  in  which  the  movement  of  the  traffic  of  the 
carrying  stock  and  the  engines  can  be  deduced  from  the 
respective  quantities  and  mileages  of  these,  when  properlj 
recorded,  it  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  go  through  the 
details  of  the  calculations  by  which  these  important  statistical 
data  are  obtained.  I  shall  therefore  give  the  principal  re- 
sults, in  the  following  table,  without  the  arithmetical  pro- 
cesses by  which  they  are  found :  — 
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Synopsis  of  the  MoTement  on  the  Belgimn  Railways,  computed  from 
official  Documents,  during  the  Four  Years  ending  Dec.  SI.  1847. 

LocoMomrs  Powsa. 

Total  STeram  dally  mileage  of  engtnee. 
With  goods       .... 
With  patsengeri          ... 

Total  . 

Total  ayerage  hours  of  engine  stand- 
tog  daily  with  steam  op  withont  nm- 
ning       .          -          -          -          . 

Total  daily  averagR  consumption  of  coke. 
In  lighting  and  steaming  - 
In  sunding  with  steam  up 
1b  working  trains  ... 

Total  - 

Nmnber  of  engines  employed    - 
Average  daily  mileage  per  engine 
Ayerage   number   of   engines    lighted 

daily 

Average  number  of  miles  run  by  each 

engine  lighted  .           .           -           - 

Average  hours  sunding  daily  with  steam 

up  without  working  per  engine 
Average  consumption  of  coke  per  en- 
gine lighted. 

In  lighting  and  steaming  - 

In  sunding  with  steam  up 

In  worlLing  trains  .          .          - 

Total  ... 

.Average  consumption  per  boar  when 
standing  with  steam  up           .          - 

drawing  trains  .          -          .          . 
Average  consumption  per  running  mile, 
Including  sunding  and  lightfaig 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1,452 
2,778 

2,071 
2,571 

2,788 
2,765 

3,483 
8.001 

4,230 

4,642 

5,568 

6,484 

489 

472 

569 

6881 

37,540 

10,432 

125,687 

Ite. 

40,916 

10,421 

136.657 

Ite. 

46.105 

12,337 

166.*i70 

Ite. 

60.973 

14,539 

195,893 

173.659 

187,994 

224,712 

261,405 

148 
29-6 

63-0 

67-2 

7-7 

Ite. 
595 
165 
1,995 

148 
31-4 

67-4 

e&>o 

7-4 

Ite. 
610 
IM 
2,039 

151 
36-8 

75-0 

74-0 

7-5 

Of. 
613 
165 
2,217 

154 
42-2 

84-0 

77-0 

7-0 

A*. 
607 
173 
2,332 

2,755 

2,804 

2.995 

8,112 

21*4 
29-7 
40-0 

20-9 
29-9 
41*6 

22-0 
80*0 
40-0 

247 
80-3 
871 

PAsssNoaa  TaAmc. 

Total  average  daily  number  booked. 
1st  class      .... 
2d  class       .... 
3d  class       .... 

Total  . 

Total  average  daily  mileage. 

1st  class      .... 
2d  class       .... 
3d  class       .... 

Total  . 

Total  average  dally  reoaipCs. 

1st  class      .... 
2d  class       .... 
3dclaM      .... 

Total  ... 

904 
2,890 
5,425 

1.089 
2,660 
5.6»<5 

1.188 
2337 
6,032 

1,132 
2,486 
6.469 

3,719 

9,510 

10,007 

10,087 

39,060 

68,274 

116.492 

87.236 
65.638 
96,937 

41,652 

73.446 

110,165 

42,667 

67,939 

115,772 

223.846 

199,911 

225,258 

296,278 

£ 

174 
248 
254 

£ 

192 
255 
249 

M 

209 
274 
269 

£ 

214 
164 
988 

671 

696 

762 

751 
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Passknobb  TnAmc—eonUmud, 
Total  arerage  reeeipCs  per  puwnger 

1844. 

1846. 

1846. 

1847. 

booked. 

d. 

i. 

i. 

d. 

litcUsi      .          .          .          . 

46-2 

42-3 

44-1 

4h'i 

adclata      .          .          .          . 

943 

880 

23-2 

94-6 

SddaM      .          .          .          . 
Genera]  average 
Total  aTeragennmber  of  mttes  traTelled 

11 -s 

10-6 

10-7 

10-6 

18*6 

17-5 

18-0 

18D 

per  paMenger  booked. 

Ut  class      .          .          .          . 

4S-S 

36-9 

afrs 

t7*« 

2dclau       .          .          .          . 

28-6 

94-7 

85-9 

27*4 

SddaM       .          .          .          . 
Arerage 
Total  arerage  receipts  per  passenger  per 

ai-4 

171 

18-3 

17-8 

»'6 

90-9 

22-6 

22-6 

mile. 

d. 

d. 

i. 

d. 

1st  class      .          .          .          . 

1*4S 

1*94 

1-21 

1*91 

2d  class       .... 

0-85 

0-93 

0-90 

0-90 

8d  class       .          .          .          . 
Arerage 
Arerage  number  of  passmgera  drawn 

0-fiS 

0-62 

o-a8 

0-60 

0-73 

0*84 

0-80 

0-80 

by  each  engine. 

Istelasa      .          -          .          . 

141 

146 

ISrO 

14-1 

8d  class       .           .           .           . 

24-6 

25^6 

26-5 

22>6 

ad  class       .          .          .          . 
Total  . 
Average  recelpU  per  mile  run  of  pas- 

42-0 

37-8 

39-8 

38-6 

80-7 

78-0 

81-3 

76-3 

senger  trains. 

«• 

9. 

«. 

Sm 

1st  class      .... 

i-as 

i-w 

1-61 

1-43 

2dclau       «... 

1-75 

1-98 

1-98 

1*69 

8d  class       -          .          .          . 

Total  ... 

Total  number  of  passenger  carriages 

1-88 

1-94 

1*94 

1-89 

4-84 

8*42 

A-48 

4-98 

used       ..... 

686 

643 

700 

735 

Total  average  daily  mileage  of  all  the 

passenger  carriages      ... 

16,806 

20,568 

17.972 

91.007 

Average  daily  mileage  per  carriage 

28-7 

sa-o 

96-6 

28*6 

Average  number  of  passengers  carried 

by  each  coach   -          •          .          . 

18*6 

9-7 

19-6 

10-75 

Average  number  of  passenger  carriages 
drawn  by  each  engine  ... 

6*06 

8-0 

6-6 

70 

train. 

Passenger  coaches 

6*06 

8-00 

6-6 

7-0 

Baggage-vans        ... 

0-81 

1-06 

Parcel-vans           ... 

1-01 

1-82 

Horae-boxes          ... 

009 

0-09 

Carriage-tru<^     ... 

0-80 

0-24 

Cattle-waggons     ... 

OiO 

010 

r  2-8 

>•    2-7 

Post-offices           ... 

0-16 

0-16 

Prison-vans           ... 

0-04 

0-05 

Wanons  in  the  service  of  the 
rsllway    .... 

Total  number  of  vehicles 

010 

0-18 

■ 

8*66 

11-2 

8-8 

9-7 

* 
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Goods  Traftcc. 

Toul  arera^  dally   number  of  tons 

booked  ..... 
Total  average  dailv  mileage  of  foods  - 
Average  number  of  miles  carried  per  ton 
Average  mimber  of  tons  drawn  by  each 

engine    -  .  .  .  . 

Average  receipts  per  mile  ran  of  goods 

trains     .  .  .  .  . 

Toul  arerage  dally  mileage  of  goods 

wasgons  .  -  -  - 

Total  number  of  waggons  used  - 
Avera|;e  daily  mileage  of  each  waggon  . 
Average    number    of   goods   waggons 

drawn  by  each  engine  ... 
Average   number  of  tons  carried  per 

waggon  .  -  .  -  - 

Total  dally  average  receipts  for  goods  - 
Average  receipts  per  ton  booked 
Average  receipts  per  ton  per  mile 


1844. 

1846. 

1846. 

1847. 

1,964 
.56.756 
44*8 

1,771 
83,490 
470 

9.016 
94,000 
47-0 

9.634 
115,817 
43-8 

880 

40-0 

.W'7 

33-9 

517  «. 

4-4U. 

S-66S. 

8'66«. 

93.109 
1.783 
13*4 

38,798 
9,073 
18-7 

64.087 
9.400 
29-5 

70,008 
9,707 
95-9 

1674 

18-7 

19-4 

90-1 

9-46 
375/. 
6«.  lOrf. 
1-57  d. 

9*16 

i$.  2d. 

IKd. 

1-74 
517i. 
6c.  \U, 
l-35d. 

1-66 

63W. 

6c.  8d. 

l-34d. 

From  the  important  results  brought  together  in  the  pre- 
ceding table,  we  collect  the  following  summary  conclusions, 
in  round  numbers. 

Ist.  On  the  Belgian  railways  each  locomotive  is  worked 
every  other  day,  runs  75  miles,  is  kept  standing  with  steam 
up  for  seven  hours,  and  consumes  a  ton  and  a  half  of 
coke. 

2nd.  Each  passenger  engine  draws  80  passengers,  with 
^^g&g^  parcels,  mails,  &c. ;  the  receipts  amounting  to 
5s.  per  mile,  exclusive  of  a  small  amount  due  to  baggage, 
&c ;  the  train  consisting  of  from  eight  to  ten  vehicles.  Each 
first-class  passenger  travels  on  an  average  37  miles^  each 
second-class  passenger  26  miles,  and  each  third-class 
passenger  18  miles.  The  receipts  proceeding  from  each 
first-class  passenger  are  3«.,  from  each  second-class  passenger, 
2s.  2cL,  and  from  each  third-class  passenger.  Is.  6(L 

3rd.  Each  passenger  coach  runs  about  28  miles  a  day,  and 
carries  about  11  passengers. 

4th.  Each  goods  engine  draws  on  an  average  20  goods 
waggons,  drawing  34  tons  of  goods.  Each  ton  of  goods  is 
transported  on  an  average  44  miles,  and  the  receipts  for  each 
mile  run  by  the  goods  engines  are  5s.  2d. 
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To  compare  the  quantit7  of  traffic  with  the  extent  of  the 
railway,  it  will  be  necessary  to  suppose  it  uniformly  carried 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  lines,  and.  to  calculate  the 
quantity  which  would,  in  that  case,  pass  oyer  every  mile. 
The  results  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table :  — 


Table  showing  the  average  Amount  of  TrafBe  carried  daily  ov«r  > 
each  Mile  of  the  Belgian  Railways  during  the  Four  Years  ending 
December  31.  1847.                                                                                 | 

Pauengers,  1st  class      .... 
„         ad  class       .... 
n         8d  class       .       d       .       * 

Total 

Passenger  englnea         .... 
Passenger  carriages       .... 
Tons  of  goods         ..... 
Number  of  goods  engines      ... 
Number  of  goods  waggons     ... 

1844. 

1845. 

1846^ 

IS47. 

113 
196 
336 

107 
189 
279 

ISO 
21 S 
317 

120 
193 
328 

646 

675 

649 

641 

800 
48-4 
163-6 

4- 18 
66-6 

7-40 
69-3 
2406 
6-96 
111-4 

7-95 
61-7 
271*0 

8-8 
1560 

8- SO 
69-5 
8^-0       ' 

8-5 
198-0 

This  would  therefore  be  the  movement  of  the  traffic  on 
the  Belgian  railways,  if  it  were  uniformly  carried  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  lines,  and  throughout  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  A  great  variation,  however,  takes  place,  both  locally 
and  according  to  the  change  of  season. 

The  official  reports  published  by  the  Belgian  government 
supply  the  means  of  ascertaining  both  these  variations.  In 
the  annexed  diagram  I  have  exhibited  the  local  variation  of 
the  goods  and  passenger  traffic  on  every  section  of  the 
Belgian  railways.  The  variations  of  the  passenger  traffic 
are  marked  by  the  continuous  lines ;  those  of  the  goods 
traffic  by  the  dotted  lines ;  the  heights  in  each  case  repre- 
senting the  quantity  of  the  traffic  which  passes  over  each 
section  of  the  line. 

It  will  be  observed  that  each  sort  of  traffic  is  subject  to 
very  great  local  variation ;  the  passenger  traffic  rather  more 
so  than  the  goods. 
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The  section  between  Brussels  and  Malines  is  obvionslj 
exceptional,  having  a  ^luch  larger  proportion  of  passenger 
traffic  than  any  other  section  of  the  line.  This  is  easily 
explained  bj  the  configurati(m  of  the  Belgian  railways. 
Malines  forms  the  intersection  or  focus  of  the  four  great 
trunk  lines,  and  the  great  predominance  of  traffic  exhibited 
in  the  diagram  arises  from  that  portion  of  the  traffic  which 
proceeds  from  Brussels  to  feed  all  these,  and  which  returns 
to  Brussels  from  them. 

The  same  exceptional  character  appears  in  the  goods 
traffic  between  Antwerp  and  Malines,  which  is  explained  in 
the  same  manner.  The  merchandise  arriving  at  or  departing 
from  Antwerp  necessarily  travels  over  the  section  of  the  line 
between  Antwerp  and  Malines,  either  departing  from  or 
arriving  at  the  common  focus  of  the  trunk  lines  at  Malines. 

Another  exceptional  character  in  the  goods  traffic  is 
exhibited  between  Charleroi  and  Brain-le-Comte,  which  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  coal  trade  of  the  former  district. 

The  variation  of  the  daily  traffic  with  the  change  of  seasons 
10. , , , . , . , . , , , .10 
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is  exhibited  in  the  same  manner  in  the  annexed  diagram,  in 
which,  as  before,  the  continuous  lines  represent  the  passenger 
traffic,  and  the  dotted  lines  the  goods  traffic.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  latter  is  much  more  uniform  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  seasons  than  the  former. 

August  and  September  form  the  great  travelling  season 
for  passengers ;  the  quantity  of  traffic  of  this  kind  being  in 
these  months  more  than  double  its  amount  in  the  four 
months  commencing  in  November  and  ending  in  February. 

The  proportion  in  which  each  of  the  three  classes  of 
passengers  supplies  traffic  to  the  railways,  is  exhibited  in 
the  following  table  for  the  four  years  ending  3 1st  December, 
1847:— 


1 

Tablk  showing  the  Number  of  each  Class  of  Passengers  in  every  100 
booked,  the  Share  of  each  Class  in  every  100  MUes  travelled,  and 
the  Share  contributed  by  each  Class  to  every  1002.  Receipts  on  the 
Belgian  Railways  during  the  Four  Years  ending  December  31.  1847. 

Number  of  piusensers  of  each  class  in  ^ 
every  100  booked    -          -          -     ^ 

Share  of  each  daM  In  every  100  miles . 
travelled     •          .          .          - 

Average  amount  contributed  by  each , 
passenger  to  every  \0OL  of  recelpU 

Ymt. 

ItlClMk 

10-7S 
n'50 
11-36 

11-n 

SdCUM. 

SdCtm. 

T«uh. 

'      1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 

27-66 
28  20 
28-36 
24-64 

61-59 
60  30 
60-28 
64-14 

100 
100 
100 
100 

1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 

1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 

17-40 
18-60 
17-27 
18-80 

30-&0 
32-86 
32  60 
3010 

52-10 
48  54 
48D0 
5110 

100 
100 
100 
100 

26 
27 
28 

28 

36 
37 
36 

34 

38 
86 
36 

88 

100 
100 
100 
100 

But  the  preceding  details,  important  as  thej  are,  do  not 
form  all  the  valuable  information  which  can  be  deduced  from 
the  reports  of  the  railway  department  of  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  proportion  in  which  the  business 
of  the  railway  is  supplied  bj  traffic  classified  according  to 
the  distances  it  is  transported,  tables  have  been  published 
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The  section  between  Brussels  and  Malines  is  obvionsly 
exceptional,  having  a  ^luch  laiger  proportion  of  passenger 
traffic  than  anj  other  section  of  the  line.  This  is  easilj 
explained  bj  the  configuration  of  the  Belgian  ndlwajs. 
Malines  forms  the  intersection  or  focus  of  the  four  great 
trunk  lines,  and  the  great  predominance  of  traffic  exhibited 
in  the  diagram  arises  from  that  portion  of  the  traffic  which 
proceeds  from  Brussels  to  feed  all  these,  and  which  returns 
to  Brussels  from  them. 

The  same  exceptional  character  appears  in  the  goods 
traffic  between  Antwerp  and  Malines,  which  is  explained  in 
the  same  manner.  The  merchandise  arriving  at  or  departing 
from  Antwerp  necessarily  travels  over  the  section  of  the  line 
between  Antwerp  and  Malines,  either  departing  from  or 
arriving  at  the  common  focus  of  the  trunk  lines  at  Malines. 

Another  exceptional  character  in  the  goods  traffic  is 
exhibited  between  Charleroi  and  Brain-le-Comte,  which  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  coal  trade  of  the  former  district. 

The  variation  of  the  daily  traffic  with  the  change  of  seasons 
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is  exhibited  in  the  same  manner  in  the  annexed  diagram^  in 
which,  as  before,  the  continuous  lines  represent  the  passenger 
traffic,  and  the  dotted  lines  the  goods  traffic.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  latter  is  much  more  uniform  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  seasons  than  the  former. 

August  and  September  form  the  great  travelling  season 
for  passengers ;  the  quantity  of  traffic  of  this  kind  being  in 
these  months  more  than  double  its  amount  in  the  four 
months  commencing  in  November  and  ending  in  February. 

The  proportion  in  which  each  of  the  three  classes  of 
passengers  supplies  traffic  to  the  railways,  is  exhibited  in 
the  following  table  for  the  four  years  ending  3 1st  December, 
1847:— 


1 
Tablk  showing  the  Number  of  each  Class  of  Passengers  in  every  100 

booked,  the  Share  of  crach  Class  in  every  100  MUes  travelled,  and 

the  Share  contributed  by  each  Class  to  every  1002.  Receipts  on  the 

Belgian  Railways  during  the  Four  Years  ending  December  SI.  1847. 

Number  of  pauenaen  of  each  class  in  ^ 
every  100  bookea    -          -          -    ^ 

Share  of  each  cUtt  In  every  100  miles , 
travelled      -          -          -          - 

Averaire  amount  contributed  by  each , 
passenger  to  every  1001.  of  receipU 

Y«r. 

ItlClMk 

SdClMk 

27-66 
28  20 
28-36 
24-64 

SdClMk 

Touh. 

'      1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 

10-75 
11-60 
11-36 
11*23 

61-59 
60  30 
60-28 
64- 14 

100 
100 
100 
100 

'      1844 
184Ji 
1846 
1847 

17-40 
1860 
17-27 
18-80 

30  50 
32-86 
32  60 
30-10 

62-10 
48-54 
48-90 
5110 

100 
100 
100 
100 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1     1847 

26 
27 
28 
28 

36 
87 
86 
34 

88 
86 
86 
88 

100 
100 
100 
100     1 

But  the  preceding  details,  important  as  thej  are,  do  not 
form  all  the  valaable  information  which  can  be  deduced  from 
the  reports  of  the  railway  department  of  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  proportion  in  which  the  business 
of  the  railway  is  supplied  by  traffic  classified  according  to 
the  distances  it  is  transported^  tables  have  been  published 
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fihowiDg  the  quantity  of  each  class  of  objects  of  traffic  booked 
which  have  been  carried  to  distances  within  certain  assigned 
limits. 

These  Tolominous  tables  have  supplied  me  with  the  means 
of  computing  the  number  of  units  booked  which  were  carried 
over  distances  under  20  miles,  between  20  and  40  miles» 
40  and  60  miles,  and  so  on.  I  have  abo  given,  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  the  quantity  of  locomotion  which  each  class  of  such 
objects  demanded. 


1 
Tabular  Analysis  of  the  Traffic  on  the  Belgian  Railways,  classified 
according  to  the  Distances  over  which  the  Objects  of  Transport 
were  seTerally  carried,  showing  the  Proportion  of  1000  Objects 
booked  of  each  Class  which  was  carried  over  each  specified  Distance, 
and  also  showing  the  Proportion  per  1000  of  the  Mileage  of  each 
Class  assignable  to  each  specified  Distance.                                           i 

Paasengert : 

lit  class. 

Number     - 
Mileage      -       - 

ad  class. 

Number     • 
Mileage      -       . 

8d  class. 

Number     . 
MUeage      . 

Total. 

Number     - 
MUeage      - 

Baggage—  Tons. 

Number     - 
Mileage      - 

Parcels— ToQS. 

Number     - 
Mileage 

Carriages. 

Namber     . 
MUeage      .       - 

Horses. 

Number     . 
Mileage     . 

Under 

so 

MilM. 

253 
79 

Fran 

SO  to 

40. 

From 

44)  to 

6a 

From 

60  to 

80. 

130 

231 

76 
175 

63 
171 

89 
192 

158 
256 

From 
SI)  to 
100. 

77 
174 

Above 

iua 

1 
Totd. 

1 

349 
253 

174 
204 

17 
59 

1000 
1000 

411 
167 

510 
237 

345 
328 

128 
198 

100 
176 

34 

100 

7 
32 

1000  I 
1000  . 

303 
329 

20-2 
68 

44 

114 

3-8 
19 

1000 
1000 

392 

161 

332 

303 

134 
193 

9 
67 

32 

99 

1000 
1000 

1000 

iooo 

287 

69 

247 
72 

71 
15 

315 
207 

125 
135 

170 
182 

196 
166 

113 
234 

304 
201 

154 
249 

175 
207 

534 

593 

84 
174 

41 
122 

1000  , 
lOQO 

268 
125 

206 
310 

84 
187 

1000 
1000  1 

1000  1 
1000  * 

1 

24 

5 

133 
65 

144 

101 

122 
167 

43 

79 
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Goods  —  ToDi. 

Number     • 
Mileica      -       . 

Cattle  (large)— Heui. 

Number 
Mileage 

Cattle  (small)  —  Head. 

Number     - 
Mileage      - 

Uwkr 

so 
MUm. 

343 
106 

Fran 
so  to 
40. 

sag 

906 

Prmd 

40  to 

60. 

Pnm 

60  to 

80. 

Pram 

80  to 
100. 

Above 
100. 

Total. 

106 
138 

136 
943 

113 
966 

19 
39 

1000 
1000 

va 

77 
137 

4n 

301 
903 

135 
160 

308 
649 

8 
18 

0 
0 

1000 
1000 

316 
990 

386 
496 

156 
265 

3 

7 

9 

7 

1000 

1000 

This  table  supplies  some  curious  and  important  inferences, 
which  are  probably  applicable  more  or  less  to  all  railway 
trafRc ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  testing  this,  owing  to  the 
insufficiency  of  the  official  reports  of  other  railways. 

It  appears  that  40  per  cent,  of  all  the  passengers  booked 
are  for  distances  under  20  miles,  and  that  73  per  cent  are 
for  distances  under  40  miles. 

Those  who  are  booked  for  distances  under  20  miles  em- 
ploy 16  per  cent,  of  the  mileage,  and  those  who  are  booked 
for  distances  under  40  miles  employ  46  per  cent,  of  all  the 
mileage. 

It  further  appears  that  only  5  per  cent,  of  all  the  pas- 
sengers booked  travel  distances  above  80  miles,  and  that 
they  together  supply  only  17  per  cent,  of  the  mileage. 

With  respect  to  goods,  conclusions  very  nearly  similar 
follow.  34  per  cent,  of  the  goods  booked  are  carried  dis- 
tances under  20  miles,  while  63  per  cent,  are  carried  dis- 
tances under  40  miles.  Those  which  are  carried  distances 
under  20  miles  employ,  however,  less  than  1 1  per  cent,  of 
the  mileage,  while  those  carried  distances  under  40  miles 
employ  only  31  per  cent.  It  further  follows,  that  only  12 
per  cent  of  all  the  goods  booked  are  carried  distances  above 
80  miles,  but  that  this  quantity  employs  30  per  cent  of  the 
mileage  of  the  railways. 

The  class  of  objects  which  are  carried  the  greatest  dis- 
tances, and  which  employ  the  greatest  amount  of  mileage,  are 
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horses.  Of  these  50  per  cent  are  carried  distances  from  60 
to  80  mileSy  and  employ  60  per  cent,  of  the  mileage. 

The  larger  class  of  cattle  are  also  carried  to  considerable 
distances,  30  per  cent  being  carried  to  distances  from  60 
to  80  miles,  employing  54  per  cent  of  the  mileage. 

The  proportions  in  which  the  different  classes  of  traffic 
contributed  to  the  revenue  of  the  Belgian  railways  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  table : — 


Table  showing  the  Share  of  every  lOOL  of  gross  Revenue  contributed 
by  each  Class  of  Traffic  on  the  Belgian  Railways,  during  the  Four  : 
Years  ending  December  SI.  1847. 

Passengers       .... 
Baggage    

Money  parcels 
Carriages         ... 
Horses    .... 
Parcels    -       -       -       . 
Goods      .... 
Sundries-       ... 

Total  . 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1 

55 
3-5 

51-5 
8-4 

51-0 
3*6 

470 

3-6           1 

1 

68'6 
0-3 
1-8 
11 
B'O 
29-6 
07 

64-9 
0-3 
1-6 
0-7 
8-1 
33-7 
0-7 

M*6 
0«3 
1-5 
0-7 
7-3 
34*6 
11 

so-s 

0-3 
1-2 
0-7 
71 
39-2 
1-0 

41-5 
1000 

45-1 
100-0 

45-5 

49-5 
100-0 

1000 

In  the  following  table  I  have  exhibited  the  proportion  of 
every  100/.  expended,  which  has  been  chai^eable  to  the 
usual  heads  of  direction,  way  and  works,  locomotive  power» 
carrying  expenses,  and  sundries. 


Analysis  of  the  Proportion  in  which  the  working  Expenses  of  the 
Belgian  Railways  were  distributed,  under  the  specified  Heads,  in 
the  Four  Years  ending  1 847.                                                                ' 

Year  1844     -       - 
.,    1845     . 
„    1846     -       . 
„    1847     -       - 

Mean 

INr«ctlaa 

and 

Bfanaicc- 

mmt. 

Miiint*- 
niinceor 
Wflv  nnd 

Works. 

Leeamodwi 
Powar. 

KspemMs. 

CoUactkm 

and 
Sondrtaa. 

Total. 

100   ; 

100 
100 
100     1 

6-3 
6-5 
5*4 
3-7 

24-3 
25-7 
25- 1 
31*4 

49  3 
48  7 
51-7 
50-1 

16-6 
15-7 
14-6 
12*3 

3-5 
34 
3-2 
S-ft 

647 

26  62 

49-96 

14*80 

3- 15 

looj 
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Finally,  I  have  compared  in  the  following  tahle  the 
receipts,  expenses,  and  profits  with  the  length  of  the  lines, 
the  movement  upon  them,  and  the  capital  invested  in 
them. 


Sryopsis  of  the  Proportion  between  the  Reoeipts,  Expenses,  and 
Profits,  and  the  Length  of  Line  worked,  the  Movement  of  the 
Trains,  and  the  Amount  of  Capital  on  the  Belgian  Railways  during 
the  SeTen  Yean  ending  December  SI.  1847. 

Year  1841. 

Receipts     - 
Expenses   - 

ProflU 

Year  lai^. 

Receipts     - 
Expenses   - 

ProflU 

Year  1843. 

ReceipU     - 
Bxpenaes   - 

ProflU 

Year  1R44. 

ReceipU     - 
Expenses  - 

ProflU 

Year  1845. 

ReceipU     - 
Expenses   . 

ProflU 

Year  1846. 

Receipts     • 
Expenses   - 

ProflU 

Year  1847. 

RecHpU     .       - 
Expenses  • 

ProflU 

Total  •««?•«• 
dallj  Amoom. 

AOMNIBtlMrMllC 

eriUOwsy. 

AnoBiit  nr  lltt* 
ran  by  TniM. 

AnoontpOT     ' 
C«nt  of  Coital,  j 

683 

498 

3-95 
»37 

«.    4. 
6    4 

3  n 

656 
4-78 

ISA 

0-88 

1    5 

1-78 

890 
516 

3-33 
9-10 

6    0 
3    9| 

6-79 
4-94 

304 

133 

9  ^ 

9*48 

994 
602 

331 
9-00 

6    3 

3  10 

6*68 
4-06 

399 

1-31 

9    5 

9-63 

]»4 
634 

3.50 
1-80 

6  ^ 

3    0 

7-90 
3-71 

600 

1-70 

9    9i 

3-49 

1363 
694 

3-90 
9-00 

5  11 
3    0 

7-P5 
4*05 

669 

IIH) 

9  11 

3-90 

1500 
796 

4-30 
9-30 

5    5 

9  11 

8-75 
4-65 

704 

9-00 

9    6 

410 

1680 
1093 

4-6 
9-9 

5    0 
3    I| 

9-39 
5-85 

619 

1-7 

1  10| 

3-47 

It  appears  from  this  table,  therefore,   that   the   gross 
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receipts  have  never  exceeded  8  per  cent,  on  the  c^iul, 
and  the  net  profits  have  never  exceeded  4  per  cent. 

To  exhibit  the  average  speed  on  the  Belgian  railwaTS,  I 
have  calculated,  in  the  following  table,  from  the  published 
time-tables  the  rate  of  prc^ess  on  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal lines;  showing,  as  in  former  chapters,  the  average 
speed  when  in  actual  motion,  and  the  reduction  of  this 
produced  by  the  stoppages.  It  appears  that  the  average 
speed  in  actual  modon,  one  line  taken  with  another,  is  25 
miles,  and  that  the  average  speed  including  stoppages  is  18 
miles. 

We  have  seen  in  Chap.  X.,  that  on  the  English  railways 
the  average  speed  in  motion  is  32  miles,  and  the  average 
speed  including  stoppages,  24^  miles. 


principal  Belgian  Lina  of  Railway,  atiowinr  the  aremge  Speed, 
Stoppagn,  &c.,  of  each  CI™  of  Train*.  ~  N.  a  An  average  Lo» 

ThU  i>  intended  to  include  the  Hme  lott  in  coming  to  Beat  and 
getting  up  ^leed. 

Nu«<XBAi«r. 

r^. 

ass 

H 

^ 

g 

Bni;^l>  to  iaiwnt 

Ill  clui 

lltcIlH 

Mclu 
Mcbu 

SdclMl 

MM) 

17  » 

ITU 

4    to 

1 

II 

MKI 
M-40 

M-BO 
B-00 
«KIO 

r-M    ■ 
noo 

'L 

136 

'•'" 

_»^ 

In  the  present  chapter  our  observations  have  been  limited 
to  tbe  system  of  Belgian  railways  constructed  and  worked  by 
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the  State.     There  are,  however,  besides  these,  a  few  lines  in 
progress  of  constmction  in  Belgium  by  private  companies. 

A  grant  for  ninety  years  has  been  made  to  a  company 
under  the  title  of  the  *'  Great  Luxembourg  Railway  Com- 
pany," for  the  construction  of  a  line  of  railway  joining  the 
State  railway  near  Charleroi  and  Namur,  to  be  carried 
across  the  extensive  province  of  Luxembourg  by  Dinant, 
Neufchateau,  and  Arbon,  and  to  be  extended  to  Thionville 
and  Metz,  where  it  will  join  the  Paris  and  Strasbourg  Rail- 
way. The  entire  length  of  this  system,  when  completed,  will 
be  about  140  miles. 

The  canal  and  mineral  property  of  the  Luxembourg 
Society  has  been  purchased  by  this  company  for  260,000/. 
The  canal  was  intended  to  connect  the  Moselle  with  the 
Meuse,  passing  through  a  district  rich  in  minerals,  and 
covered  with  extensive  forests. 

With  the  exception  of  the  earth-work  on  about  ten  miles 
of  the  line  from  Brussels  to  Wavre,  no  progress  has  yet  been 
made  in  the  realisation  of  this  project. 

A  grant  for  ninety  years  has  been  made  to  another  com- 
pany for  a  line  of  railway  between  Namur  and  Liege,  follow- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Meuse,  with  a  branch  from  Mons  to 
Manage.  The  length  of  the  main  line  will  be  about  forty-four 
miles,  and  that  of  the  branch  twenty-two  miles. 

This  railway  is  in  progress  of  construction,  and  the  branch 
between  Mons  and  Manage  is  expected  soon  to  be  opened  for 
traffic. 

The  Sambre  and  Meuse  Railway  Company  have  a  grant 
for  ninety  years  for  a  line  joining  the  Sambre  with  the 
Meuse  at  Yereux.  The  entire  length  of  the  line,  with  three 
short  branches,  will  be  about  seventy  miles,  of  which  twenty- 
five  mUes  have  been  completed,  and  were  lately  opened  for 
traffic. 

The  Toumai  and  Joubise,  and  Landen  and  Hasselt  Com- 
pany, have  a  grant  for  ninety  years.    The  length  of  the  two 
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Unes  together  is  fortj-aix  miles.  Thej  are  completed  and 
opened  for  traffic 

The  West  Flanders  Company  have  a  grant  for  ninety 
years  for  a  system  of  railways  in  that  province.  One  line 
will  pass  from  Bruges  to  Gourtrai,  Ypres,  and  Poperinghey 
passing  by  Thourout,  Rowlers,  and  Menin,  and  forming  at 
Coartrai  a  junction  with  the  State  line  from  Ghent  to  Lille 
and  Tournai.  The  second  line  will  ran  from  Fumes  through 
the  centre  of  West  Flanders  to  Thiels,  where  it  will  join  the 
State  line  from  Antwerp  to  Brussels. 

Of  these  lines  thirty-three  miles  are  opened  for  traffic,  the 
remaining  sixty  miles  not  being  yet  commenced. 

Thus  the  entire  system  of  Belgian  railways  in  operation  is 
as  follows : — 


SUte  lines          .....  353 

Sambre  and  Meiue          ....  25 

Tournai  and  Joubiae,  and  Landen  and  Hasselt    -  46 

West  Flanders    -----  33 

Total            -            -  457 


I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  authentic  information 
as  to  the  cost  of  the  lines  constructed  by  companies ;  but  if 
their  average  cost  be  assumed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  State 
lines,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  18,016/.  per  mile,  the  total 
capital  absorbed  by  the  Belgian  railways  must  be  8,233,3121 
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CHAP.  xvin. 

FRENCH  RAILWAYS. 

Before  the  memorable  epoch  when  the  experiment  of  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway  rendered  manifest  the 
vast  capabilities  of  iron  roads  worked  bj  steam  power  as 
means  of  general  transport,  no  communication  of  that  de- 
scription existed  in  France,  except  a  few  lines  appropriated 
exclusively  to  the  mineral  districts  of  St.  Etienne  and  the 
Rive-de-Gier,  near  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  These  lines 
were  analogous  to  the  railways  which  existed  from  an  early 
date  in  the  north  of  England ;  their  extent  was  inconsiderable, 
and  they  were  for  the  most  part  single  lines,  worked  gene- 
rally by  horses,  but  in  some  cases  by  locomotive  engines  of 
the  rudest  kind,  such  as  those  formerly  used  on  our  mineral 
lines. 

When  the  wonderful  effects  developed  between  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  became  known,  and  when  the  execution  of 
more  extensive  lines  of  railway  for  the  expeditious  transport 
of  passengers  and  merchandise  had  been  undertaken  in  Eng- 
land, the  attention  of  all  parts  of  Europe  was  awakened  to 
this  improvement ;  but  a  general  incredulity  prevailed  as  to 
its,  practicability,  except  in  localities  where  traffic  and  inter- 
course existed  on  a  very  large  scale.  France,  sharing  this 
scepticism,  remained  passive,  while  the  neighbouring  small 
state  of  Belgium  was  overspreading  her  territory  with  that 
admirable  network  of  communication  we  have  described  in 
the  preceding  chapter. 

At  length,  in  1835,  five  years  after  the  opening  of  the 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  and  when  other  great 
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lines  were  known  to  be  in  active  progress  in  England,  a 
spirited  and  enterprising  person,  whose  name  must  always 
remain  connected  with  the  history  of  French  railways, 
M.  Emile  Pereire,  deeply  impressed  with  the  advantages 
which  must  arise  from  this  improvement  in  transport,  and 
desiring  to  bring  its  effects,  hitherto  known  only  by  hear- 
say, under  the  very  eyes  of  the  French  legislature  and  of 
the  population  of  Paris,  succeeded  in  forming  a  company  for 
the  construction  of  a  passenger  line  between  Paris  and  St. 
Grermain.  An  act  authorising  this  was  obtiuned  in  July, 
1835.  The  works  were  commenced  and  prosecuted  with 
activity,  and  it  was  finally  opened  for  traffic  at  the  end  of 
1837. 

This  event,  combined  with  the  rapid  progress  of  railways 
in  England,  forced  the  French  legislature  to  direct  a  portion 
of  its  attention,  hitherto  distracted  by  political  dissensions 
and  the  convulsions  which  followed  the  revolution  of  1830, 
to  this  national  improvement. 

In  the  session  of  1837,  a  commission  was  authorised  to 
prepare  a  project  of  law  on  the  subject  of  national  railways, 
which  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  Chambers  in  the  following 
session;  and  it  was  generally  understood  and  agreed  that 
the  construction  of  railways  was  urgent ;  and  that  the  most 
important  lines  should  be  executed  and  possessed  by  the 
state,  but  that  the  branches  and  secondary  lines  might  be 
conceded  to  private  companies. 

The  report  of  the  commission  presented  to  the  Chamber 
on  the  opening  of  the  following  session  of  1838,  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  resolutions ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
majority  had  changed  its  opinion,  and  was  now  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  the  State  assuming  the  direction  and  manage- 
ment of  these  enterprises.  The  government,  nevertheless,  still 
adhered  to  the  original  project,  and  was  supported  by  the 
parties  which  then  usually  constituted  the  opposition,  and 
was  known  as  the  Left  and  Extreme  Left  of  the  Chamber. 
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The  parties  of  the  Centre  and  the  Left  Centre,  distmstful 
and  jealous  of  the  influence  with  which  the  possession  of 
vast  patronage  must  invest  the  gOYernmenty  opposed  the 
project. 

This  section  of  the  Chamber  was  seconded  in  its  opposition 
by  a  large  and  influential  party  representing  the  financial 
and  commercial  interests,  which  looked  forward  to  reaping 
considerable  profits  from  the  operations  of  the  Bourse  resulting 
from  the  traffic  in  shares  if  the  railways  were  executed,  as 
in  England,  by  joint-stock  companies.  The  combination  of 
these  parties  prevailed,  and  the  project  of  government  was 
rejected. 

During  the  next  four  years,  little  or  no  progress  was  made ; 
parties  continued  to  be  distracted,  and  the  question  of  the 
East  especially  engrossed  the  attention  of  statesmen. 

In  this  interval,  however,  private  companies  came  forward 
and  proposed  to  construct  railways  by  their  own  resources, 
independent  of  the  government,  between  Paris  and  Orleans 
and  Paris  and  Bouen. 

In  1838  a  grant  was  made  to  a  company  of  a  lease  of 
seventy  years,  on  the  condition  of  providing  a  capital  of 
forty  millions  for  the  construction  of  a  line  of  railway  from 
Paris  to  Orleans,  with  branches  to  Corbeil,  Pithiviers,  and 
Arpigon.  The  company,  however,  had  no  sooner  com- 
menced their  operations,  than  they  found  themselves  in- 
volved in  financial  embarrassments,  and  were  compelled  later 
to  obtain  the  authorisation  of  the  legislature  to  abandon 
their  branches,  except  that  to  CorbeiL  In  fine,  the  govern- 
ment assisted  them  by  guaranteeing  an  interest  of  four  per 
cent,  on  their  capital  for  forty-seven  years,  and  extending 
their  lease  to  ninety-nine  years.  Thus  aided,  the  enterprise 
was  prosecuted,  and  the  railway  finally  completed. 

Two  companies  proposed  the  construction  of  lines  from 

Paris  to  Eouen :  one  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  the 

other  by  the  plateau  above  it    A  grant  was  first  made  to 
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the  latter  in  1838 ;  but  the  financial  crisiB  which  ensaed 
rendered  the  project  abortive.  At  length,  in  1840,  the 
project  of  a  line  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  was  resumed, 
and  a  grant  was  made  to  the  present  Paris  and  Rouen  Rail- 
waj  Company,  with  a  lease  of  ninetj-nine  years,  the  result 
being  the  present  railway,  which,  having  been  commenced 
in  1841,  was  opened  for  traffic  on  the  9th  May,  1843. 

In  1842,  M.  Teste,  then  Minister  of  Public  Works,  pre* 
sented  a  project  to  the  Chambers  for  the  execution  of  a 
system  of  railways  in  which  the  government  should  co-operate 
with  private  companies.  This  project,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, was  finally  adopted,  and  the  law  known  as  that  of  the 
"11th  of  June,  1842,"  was  passed. 

This  law  proposed  a  certain  system  of  trunk  lines  to  be 
executed  by  companies  on  conditions  to  be  imposed  by  the 
State.    These  conditions  were  as  follows :  — 

Ist  The  government  was  to  purchase  the  lands,  buildings, 
and  other  property  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the 
lines ;  two-thirds  of  the  expense  to  be  paid  by  the  depart- 
ments and  communes  through  which  the  railways  would 
pass,  and  the  remaining  one-third  by  the  State. 

2ndly.  Leases  of  the  railways  were  to  be  granted  for 
limited  periods  to  companies,  who  were  to  be  required  to 
provide  the  capital  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
way  and  works,  the  rolling-stock,  and  all  the  material  neces- 
sary for  the  working  of  the  lines.  At  the  expiration  of  their 
leases,  provided  they  were  not  renewed,  a  valuation  was  to 
be  made  of  this  property,  and  the  amount  of  such  valuation 
to  be  paid  to  the  companies  by  the  State. 

The  police  of  the  roads,  the  limitation  of  the  tariff,  and  a 
general  power  of  supervision  and  control,  were  reserved  to 
the  government,  which  was  to  appoint  agents  to  represent  it, 
and  to  form  part  of  the  administration  of  each  railway,  the 
salary  of  such  functionaries  to  be  paid  by  the  companies. 

The  system  of  railways,  the  construction  of  which  was 
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contemplated  by  this  law,  was  to  consist  of  seven  principal 
arteries, — the  first  directed  upon  the  Belgian  frontier ;  the 
second  upon  one  or  more  ports  of  the  channel ;  the  third 
upon  the  ocean,  bj  one  or  more  of  the  western  ports ;  the 
fourth  upon  the  Spanish  frontier,  by  Bayonne;  the  fifth 
upon  the  Spanish  frontier,  by  Perpignan,  passing  through 
the  centre  of  France ;  the  sixth  upon  the  Mediterranean,  by 
Marseilles ;  and  the  seventh  upon  the  Bhine,  by  Nancy  and 
Strasbourg. 

Besides  these,  two  trunk  lines  were  contemplated,  di- 
verging from  Marseilles ;  one  connecting  that  port  with  Bor- 
deaux by  Toulouse^  and  the  other  connecting  it  with  the 
Rhine  at  Mulhausen,  by  Dijon  and  Lyons. 

This  law  had  not  long  been  promulgated,  before  it  became 
manifest  that  capital  would  not  fiow  so  freely  and  abundantly 
to  the  French  railways  as  the  legislature  appeared  to  expect ; 
and  that  even  with  conditions  modified  in  favour  of  those 
who  should  undertake  the  execution  and  working  of  the  lines 
thus  projected,  no  small  difficulty  was  likely  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  which  the  govern- 
ment and  the  legislature  contemplated.  The  departments 
and  the  communes,  already  oppressed  under  a  heavy  burden 
of  taxation,  had  neither  the  ability  nor  the  will  to  co-operate 
in  the  enterprise,  by  the  contribution  of  two-thirds,  or  even 
a  much  smaller  part  of  the  cost  of  the  land.  In  short, 
it  became  evident  that  the  law  was  impracticable;  and, 
although  not  subsequently  repealed,  it  became  eventually,  in 
a  great  degree,  a  dead  letter. 

Although  the  general  outline  of  the  system  of  trunk  lines 
described  in  the  law  of  1842  has  been  in  the  main  adhered 
to,  the  government  has  been  forced  to  lay  aside  other  con- 
ditions of  the  law,  and  to  make  the  best  terms  it  could  with 
such  companies  as  presented  themselves,  to  induce  them  to 
undertake  and  work  the  railways ;  and  even,  in  some  cases, 
it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  accomplish  this  through 
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the  medium  of  private  companies^  and  the  government  has 
been  obliged  to  construct  the  lines  provisionally,  trusting  to 
the  probability  of  finding  a  company  willing  to  work  them 
when  completed. 

The  first  great  artery  of  the  system  is  that  now  known  as 
the  Northern  Bailway.  This  line,  issuing  from  the  northern 
suburbs  of  Paris,  goes  directly  to  Amiens,  following  the 
vallies  of  the  rivers,  such  as  the  Oise,  the  Breche,  the  Ar^ 
the  Somme,  which  run  north  and  south.  From  Amiens  the 
line  is  carried  to  Douay,  where  it  forks ;  one  branch  being 
directed  by  Valenciennes  to  the  Belgian  frontier  at  Qui^ 
vrain,  and  the  other  by  Lille  to  Calais,  a  sub-branch  being 
carried  from  Hazebrouk  to  Dunkerque. 

A  branch  is  also  in  progress  from  Creil,  a  place  between 
Paris  and  Beauvais,  to  St.  Quentin,  by  Compi^gne.  This 
line  was  executed  and  nearly  completed  by  the  government^ 
through  the  agency  of  the  department  of  the  Fonts  et 
Chauss^es ;  and  being  that  part  of  the  system  projected,  in 
the  law  of  1842,  which  was  attended  with  the  most  promising 
commercial  results,  it  was  found  that,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  offer  this  line  to  public  competition,  terms  highly  advan- 
tageous  to  the  government  could  be  obtained. 

In  fine,  it  was  granted  in  September,  1845,  to  the  present 
company,  upon  a  lease  of  thirty-eight  years,  the  company 
agreeing  to  provide  all  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  railway,  and  to  reimburse  all  the  expenses 
which  had  been  previously  incurred  in  its  construction. 

Connected  with  this  railway,  was  the  line  extending  from 
Amiens  to  Boulogne,  which  was  constructed  by  a  private 
company,  on  a  lease  of  ninety-nine  years. 

Two  short  lines  had  been  previously  constructed  and 
(^ned  for  traffic,  connecting  Paris  with  Versailles ;  the  one 
by  the  right,  and  the  other  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine. 

In  carrying  out  the  system  defined  in  the  law  of  1842, 
these  lines  were  adopted  as  the  first  section  of  the  artery  of 
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oommiiiiicatioii  intended  to  be  carried  through  Brittany  to 
the  port  of  Brest.  It  was  acoordinglj  proposed  to  continue 
this  western  linoy  by  Chartresy  Laval,  and  Bennes,  to  the 
ocean  at  Brest 

No  company  having  proposed  to  execute  it,  the  govern- 
ment proceeded  provisionally  to  construct  it,  through  the 
agency  of  the  department  of  the  Fonts  et  Chauss^es. 

The  section  from  Versailles  to  Chartres  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  recently  opened  for  traffic  It  is  worked  by  the 
government  The  remaining  sections  of  the  line  beyond 
Chartres  are  in  progress. 

The  Paris  and  Orleans  Bail  way,  which  had  been  previously 
conceded  to,  and  nearly  completed  by  a  company,  was 
adopted  as  the  first  stage  of  the  two  lines  of  communication 
intended  to  be  carried  from  the  capital  to  the  Spanish 
frontier.  From  Orleans  it  was  proposed  to  carry  one  of 
these  lines,  by  Tours,  Foitiers,  and  Angouleme,  to  Bordeaux, 
and  from  thence  to  Bayonne. 

This  line,  from  Orleans  to  Bordeaux,  is  in  process  of 
execution  by  the  State.  The  first  section,  from  Orleans  to 
Tours,  71*6  miles  in  length,  has  been  completed,  and  is  now 
in  operation.  The  entire  line  has  been  leased  to  a  company 
for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  on  the  conditions  of  com- 
pleting the  road  structure,  and  supplying  the  rolling  stock 
and  all  the  requisites  for  working  the  line. 

With  a  view  to  establish  a  railway  communication  between 
the  centre  of  France,  and  the  coal  and  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts north  of  Lyons,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  construct  a  railway  communication  extending 
directly  from  those  districts  to  the  port  of  Nantes,  inter- 
secting the  great  southern  line  at  Tours.  No  progress  has, 
however,  been  made  in  this  project  east  of  Tours.  The  line 
from  Tours  to  Nantes  has  been  constructed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  section  from  Tours  to  Angers  is  now  open 
for  traffic,  having  been  kased  to  a  company  for  thirty-four 
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years,  on  terms  similar  to  those  on  which  the  grant  has  been 
made  to  the  company  of  Orleans  and  Bordeaux.  The  other 
section,  from  Angers  to  Nantes,  is  in  progress,  and  will  be 
worked  by  the  same  company  when  completed. 

A  branch  of  the  southern  trunk  line  was  contemplated,  to  be 
carried  from  Poitiers  by  Niort  to  Rochefort  and  La  Rochelle ; 
but  this  has  not  been  conceded,  or  even  commenced. 

The  continuation  of  this  southern  trunk  from  Bordeaux 
towards  Bayonne  still  exists  merely  in  contemplation. 

The  first  section  of  the  great  Centre  railway  intended  to  be 
carried  from  Paris  to  Perpignan  is  completed,  and  in  opera- 
tion. This  section  commences  at  Orleans,  and  is  carried  by 
Yierzon  to  Chateauroux,  a  distance  of  90  miles,  and  is 
now  in  operation.  A  branch  is  thrown  off  at  Yierzon,  whidi 
proceeds  eastwards  by  Bourges  to  Neronde,  and  is  intended 
to  be  continued  to  Nevers. 

This  branch  from  Yierzon  to  Neronde  is  38  miles  in  length, 
and  is  in  full  operation. 

Great  financial  difiiculties  have  been  encountered  in  exe- 
cuting the  southern  trunk  line  from  Paris  to  Marseilles. 
The  section  from  Paris  to  Tonnerre,  by  Fontainbleau  and 
Montereau,  consisting  of  122  miles,  has  been  recently  com- 
pleted, and  is  now  open  for  traffic 

The  section  from  Tonnerre  to  Dijon,  consisting  of  90 
miles,  is  in  progress,  and  will  speedily  be  completed.  The 
section  from  Dijon  to  Chalons-sur-Saone,  consisting  of  43 
miles,  is  completed,  and  under  traffic. 

The  section  from  Chalons  by  Macon  to  Lyons  is  in  progress. 
The  company  to  whom  the  line  from  Paris  to  Lyons  was  ori* 
ginally  conceded,  on  a  lease  of  forty-one  years,  sinking  under 
financial  embarrassments,  the  Constituent  Assembly,  after  the 
revolution  of  February,  1848,  passed  a  law  decreeing  the 
line  the  properly  of  the  state,  and  offering  shareholders 
certain  compensation  in  government  stock*  This  has  been 
followed  by  various  negociations,  which  are  still  in  progress, 
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and  which  will  probably  end  in  the  establishment  of  a  new 
company  on  new  conditions. 

The  continuation  of  this  southern  trunk  line  from  Lyons 
to  AYignon  was  granted  to  a  company  who,  finding  them- 
selves involved  in  financial  embarrassments,  resolved,  in 
1847,  to  wind  up  their  affairs^  return  the  funds  to  the 
shareholders,  and  forfeit  the  deposit  which  had  been  made 
to  the  government  and  the  expenses  incurred.  Nothing  has 
since  been  done  with  this  section  of  the  line,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  now  negociating  with  companies  to  include  it  with 
the  line  from  Paris  to  Lyons  under  the  same  contract. 

This  section  wiU  consist  of  about  150  mUes. 

The  last  section  of  the  Marseilles  line  between  Avignon 
and  Marseilles,  granted  to  a  company  under  a  lease  of  thirty- 
three  years,  has  been  completed  and  opened  for  traffic,  the 
chief  part  of  the  cost  of  construction  having  been  defrayed 
by  the  State. 

A  branch  of  this  line,  16  miles  in  length,  is  in  progress 
from  Rognac  to  Aiz.  The  total  length  of  the  line  from 
Avignon  to  Marseilles  now  in  operation  is  78  miles. 

The  line  connecting  Paris  and  Strasbourg  has  been  un- 
dertaken by  the  State,  and  is  now  completed  and  in  opera- 
tion as  far  as  Chalons-sur-Mame,  a  distance  of  107  miles. 
The  next  section,  from  Chalons  to  Nancy,  making  a  total 
distance  of  144  miles,  will  probably  be  in  operation  before 
the  end  of  1861.  The  remainder  of  the  line  from  Nancy  to 
Strasbourg,  as  well  as  the  branches  from  Epernay  to  Bheims, 
and  from  Frouard  to  Forbach,  are  in  progress,  and  in  a 
forward  state.  The  total  length  of  this  trunk  line  and 
branches  will,  when  completed,  be  410  miles. 

This  line  has  been  leased  to  a  company  for  forty-four  years^ 
on  conditions  similar  to  those  already  explained  for  the  Centre 
line  and  the  Orleans  and  Bordeaux ;  the  company  undertak- 
ing, however,  the  construction  of  the  branch  from  Frouard 
to  Forbach,  76  miles,  at  an  expense  of  1,680,000/. 
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Of  the  lines  contemplated  to  connect  Marsdlles  with  Bor- 
deaux and  the  Bhine,  nothing  has  been  done. 

The  connection  between  Marseilles  and  the  Rhine  will  be 
effected  as  far  as  Dijon  by  the  great  southern  railway  already 
mentioned.  A  branch  is  contemplated  from  Dyon  by  Be- 
san^on,  to  unite  with  the  Strasbourg  and  Basle  Bailway  at 
Mulhausen.  Respecting  this  branch,  however,  nothing  has 
been  done. 

Besides  these,  which  constitute  the  principal  trunk  lines 
indicated  by  the  legislature,  several  detached  lines  have  been 
projected,  and  some  executed  in  different  localities.  These^ 
however,  are  generally  short,  and  of  but  little  importance. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  length  of  the  French  rail- 
ways, distinguishing  those  which  are  open  for  traffic,  those 
which  are  in  progress,  and  those  which  are  projected  but  not 
commenced :  — 


Tabular  Siatkmkvt  of  the  French  Railways  opeo,  in  Progress,  and  <| 

projected. 

L»«. 

LhtM.                  1 

Dam- 

C4Mn- 

Tenni- 

Opm. 

^  In 

Pw. 

Passenger  Rallmtff, 

tian. 

mcnt. 

natloo. 

jrttM. 

Jfite. 

JftlM. 

NOmTR  OF  PVARCB. 

Main  line  from  Paris  to  Belgian 

frontier  at  Qui^TnJn  - 

38) 

f 

180 

• 

• 

Itt  branch : 

f 

1845 

1883^ 

Douay  to  Calais  .          .          - 

383 

c 

65 

- 

- 

Sub-brandi : 

Hasebrouk  to  Dunkirk  - 

70 

. 

. 

95-5 

. 

* 

LlUe  to  Motcrou  ... 

S8 

1845 

1888 

10-5 

- 

- 

2d  branch : 

Creil  to  St.  Quentln 

S6 

1849 

1874 

90 

43 

. 

AM1SMS  AND  BOCLOONB- 

99 

1844 

1941 

77 

• 

. 

PARIS,  HAVRE,  AND  DIRPPB. 

Paris  to  Rouen    ... 

99 

1840 

1939 

85 

. 

. 

Rouen  to  Harre  ... 

99 

1842 

1941 

65 

• 

. 

Rouen  to  Dieppe 

97 

- 

. 

31 

- 

• 

PARIS  TO  VBRSAILLRS. 

Right  bank          ... 

99 

18S7 

1986 

11*8 

m 

. 

Left  bank            ... 

99 

1837 

1936 

10*5 

. 

. 

VBRSAILLRS  TO  CRARTRRS 

. 

« 

. 

44 

- 

. 

CBARTRRS  TO  RBNNR8,  with  brsnches 

from  Mans  to  Caen  and  from  Cbartres 

to  Alen^on      -          -          -          - 

« 

■» 

■ 

. 

299 

• 

PARIS  TO  ST.  ORRMAIN   ... 

99 

1885 

1984 

13 

• 

- 

PARIS  TO  ORLBANS. 

Paris  to  Orleans  ... 

99 

1838 

1987 

76 

. 

• 

Corfaell  branch    ... 

- 

- 

- 

6-5 

- 

- 
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I^ 

LfaMi.                     1 

D«n- 

tkn. 

Cem- 

Tcnni. 

Opn. 

In 

Pro- 

JccIhL 

MUu. 

JWm. 

jr<i«. 

OELBANS  AND  BOIDKAUX. 

Orleans  to  Toun           -          1 
Toun  to  Bordeaax        -         i 

27 

1844 

1871  [ 

71-6 

• 

. 

^9 

• 

S88 

- 

TOUmS  TO  MANTU. 

Toun  to  Angers  .          .          7 
Angers  to  NantM           -          J 

84 

I8A0 

1884  [ 

67 

- 

m 

• 

68 

- 

CmTRB  RAILWAY. 

Orleans,  by  Vienon,  to  Ctaa- 

leauroux          .          .           ^ 

Branch,  Vlerson  to  NerondeV 

40 

1649 

1889 

143 

. 

. 

by  Bourget       .          .          3 

Chateauroux  to  LimogM 

• 

• 

• 

- 

86 

. 

PARIS  TO  LYONS. 

Paris  to  Tonnerre 

- 

. 

- 

133 

. 

. 

Tonnerre  to  Dijon' 

- 

- 

- 

. 

74 

. 

Dijou  to  Chalons-sor-Saono      - 

. 

- 

- 

43 

. 

• 

Chalons  to  Lyons 

• 

- 

- 

- 

80 

- 

LYONS  TO  AVIGNON           -              -              - 

- 

- 

" 

. 

143 

. 

AYIONON  TO  MARSKILLIS 

S3 

1848 

1881 

78 

. 

. 

Branch  to  Atx     ... 

• 

- 

- 

- 

15 

. 

PARIS  TO  STRASBOCRO. 

Paris  to  Chalons-sur-Marae 

106-76 

. 

. 

Chalons  to  Nancy 

Nancy    to     Strasbourg,    with 

44 

1866 

1899< 

87*85 

, 

» 

branches   from   Eperaay  to  ' 

*ri       flMF 

Rheims,  and  from  Frouard 

to  Forbach 

1 

. 

866 

• 

STRASBOURG  TO  BASLK   ... 

70 

1838 

1908 

87 

. 

. 

MDLHAUSEN  TO  TBAMN  ... 

99 

IK37 

1936 

18 

. 

• 

PARIS  TO  SCBAUX               ... 

60 

1846 

1896 

7 

. 

m 

BORDBAUX    TO  CB1TB,  wlth    bnuidl  tO 

Castres            .... 

- 

«• 

- 

. 

• 

32G 

CABN  TO  ROPIN  RAILWAY  Rt  tWO  polntS 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

161 

BBC-O'ALLIBIU      TO     CLBRMONT,      wlth 

branch  to  Nerers       ... 

WmM 

%  n  A^i 

- 

- 

101 

MONTRREAU  TO  TKOV18. 

75 

1849 

1934 

63 

. 

- 

BORDRAUX  TO  TE8TB       ... 

70 

1841 

1911 

83*8 

■* 

. 

MONTPELIRR  TO  NISMES. 

13 

1844 

1856 

33-3 

. 

. 

LYONS  TO  AT.  XTIRNNB    ... 

99 

1827 

1936 

86 

. 

. 

ST.  BTIBNNR  TO  ANDRBSIBUX       - 

f%^% 

m 

- 

13*6 

. 

- 

AMORISIBUX  TO  ROANNB 

ToUl  - 
Mineral  Line$. 

99 

1841 

1940 

41-6 

- 

- 

• 

- 

* 

1781-9 

1274 

677-5 

1 

BPINAC  TO  THE  BOUROOON1  CANAL       • 

- 

- 

- 

18 

- 

. 

MONTBRISON  TO  MONTROND 

- 

" 

m 

10 

. 

- 

ALAIS     TO     BRAOCAIRB    AND     ORANDB- 

COMBE                .... 

- 

. 

m 

64*6 

- 

. 

ABSCON  AND  ANCIN  TO  DENAIN 

- 

■ 

• 

10 

- 

- 

VILLA  RS-COTTBBBT8       TO        PORT-AUX- 

■     JR 

PERCHB8              .... 

• 

" 

• 

5*6 

• 

m 

MONTPBMER  TO  CBTTE   ... 

99 

1838 

1937 

16-76 

. 

m 

MINES  OP  PINS  TO  THE  ALLIBR. 

- 

- 

- 

15-5 

- 

. 

CRBVZOT  TO  CENTRE  CANAL 

" 

" 

636 

. 

• 

DBCIZB  TO  NrVRRNOIS  CANAL      . 

m 

• 

- 

4-33 

. 

m 

COMMENTRY  TO  MOUTLUOON     . 

Total  ... 

" 

• 

9-33 

- 

- 

m 

- 

- 

150*36 

• 

- 
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It  appears  from  this  table,  that  the  following  are  the  total 
lengths  of  the  French  railways  for  the  transport  of  passengers 
and  goods,  under  traffic,  in  progress,  and  projected :  — 

Mflet. 
Under  traflSo  .....  ],7SS 
In  progress  .....     1^4 


Total  length  open  and  in  progress     -  -    2,996 

Projected,  but  not  eommenced     ...       577 

Total         -  -     3,573 

Besides  these,  there  are,  as  appears  by  the  above  table,  150 
miles  of  railway  for  the  conveyance  of  coals  and  minerals^  in 
many  cases  composed  of  single  lines  of  railway  of  compara* 
tively  small  importance. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  actual  cost  of 
the  construction  of  the  French  railways,  owing  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  executed,  and  to  the  great  variety 
of  arrangements  which  have  been  made  between  the  goyern* 
ment  and  the  companies  to  which  they  have  been  leased.  In 
some  cases,  as  in  the  Northern  Railway,  the  companies  have 
reimbursed,  or  have  undertaken  to  reimburse  the  State  the 
entire  expense  incurred  in  the  construction  of  the  line.  la 
other  cases,  however,  these  expenses  remiun  to  the  charge 
of  the  State,  and  the  companies  undertake  to  provide  only 
the  remainder  of  the  capital. 

I  have,  however,  been  able  to  ascertain,  from  the  published 
reports  of  the  railway  companies  and  from  the  official  docu- 
ments published  by  the  government,  the  actual  cost  of 
construction  of  the  following  lines,  with  sufficient  approxi- 
mation to  supply  the  basis  of  a  general  average  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  the  entire  system,  completed  and  in  progress :  — 
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Stnopsu  of  the  I^sngth  and  Cost  of  Construction  of  Fifteen  of  the 

principal  French  Railways. 

NaaMcflUIlwaj. 

Lciwth 

under 

Trafllc. 

Total  BzpaniM  of 
CaimntMau  •ui. 
WorkliiK  8iodt. 

AvenurtCoti 
pcrMlto. 

North 

Ainlenf  and  Boulogne       ... 
Parii  and  Rouen     .... 
Kouen  and  Havre  .... 
Rouen  and  Dieppe            ... 
Paris  and  Veriallles  (riRht  bank) 

(left  hank)  - 
Paris  and  Orleans  .... 
Orlean*  and  Tours            ... 
Tours  and  Angers  .... 
Cenrre         ..... 
Avignon  and  HarseiUes     ... 
Strasbourg  and  Basle         ... 
Paris  and  St.  Germain       ... 
Lyons  and  St.  Etienne      ... 

Totals  and  averages 

321 

77 

85 

66 

81 

11-8 

10*5 

8) -5 

71-6 

67 
142 

78 

87 

13 

86 

7.216,696 

1,562,564 

2.682,878 

2,324,790 

670,440 

740,256 

690,832 

2.824.784 

1.749.628 

U56,9I6 

3.473,812 

2,894,193 

1,788,586 

996,399 

949,866 

£ 
22.481 
20.293 
31,663 
42,269 
18,400 
62,734 
66,700 
28,625 
24,470 
20,239 
24.463 
87.105 
20,567 
76.646 
26,386 

1167-3 

81,821.492 

96,832 

Tlie  length  of  these  fifteen  lines  being  70  per  cent,  of  the 
total  length  of  the  lines  under  traffic,  and  41  per  cent  of  the 
total  length  of  those  under  traffic  and  in  progress,  we  cannot 
fall  into  serious  error  if  we  assume  the  average  cost  per 
mile  of  this  extent  of  1 167  miles  as  a  standard  cost  for  the 
whole.  This  will  enable  us  to  compute  the  amount  of  capital 
which  has  been  absorbed  bj  the  entire  system  of  lines  open, 
and  the  additional  amount  which  will  be  absorbed  by  those 
which  are  in  progress  when  completed,  as  well  as  by  those 
which  are  projected  if  they  should  be  executed.  The  result 
of  this  computation  is  as  follows :  — 

EtUnuUed  Coat  oftke  French  Paitenger  RaUwayt, 

17S2  miles  open  at  26,8321  a  mile         -  -      46,804,704 

1274  miles  in  progress  at  do.     ...       34,188,968 

80,388,672 
577  miles  prcjeeted,  but  not  commenced,  at  da  -     15,482,064 


:£95,870,7S6 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  French  lines  executed,  and  those 
likely  to  be  completed,  will  absorb  a  capital  of  more  than 
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eighty  millions ;  while  those  which  are  projected,  but  the 
execution  of  which  has  not  been  commenced^  will  require 
nearly  fifteen  millions  and  a  half. 

It  is  probable  that  the  estimate  of  the  cost  per  mile  which 
we  have  assumed  is  not  below  the  truth,  inasmuch  as,  among 
the  fifteen  lines  from  which  it  has  been  deduced,  there  are 
some  which  are  exceptionally  high  in  their  cost  per  mile. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  what  has  been  explained,  that  the 
French  railway  companies  stand  in  the  relation  of  tenants  or 
lessees  towards  the  State.  In  many  cases,  the  government 
proceeded  with  the  construction  of  the  lines  before  a  grant 
had  been  made,  or  even  before  the  lines  were  submitted  to 
competition.  The  surveys  were  all  made,  under  the  direction 
of  the  government,  by  the  engineers  of  the  department  of  the 
Fonts  et  Chauss^es ;  the  earth-work  and  works  of  art  were 
also  in  some  cases  constructed,  the  iron-work  of  the  road 
laid,  and  the  buildings  of  the  stations  erected.  In  a  word, 
several  of  the  lines  were  already  in  a  forward  state  at  the 
epochs  at  which  they  were  submitted  to  competition,  with  a 
view  to  leasing  them  to  the  companies  by  whom  they  were 
to  be  worked. 

The  mode  in  which  the  government  proceeds  to  offer  the 
leases  to  public  competition  is  nearly  the  same  as  is  custom- 
ary with  public  contracts  in  England.  A  day  is  named  on 
which  sealed  proposals  previously  received  by  the  govern- 
ment will  be  opened.  The  minister  lays  on  the  table  a  sealed 
paper,  in  which  is  stated  the  maximum  duration  of  the  lease 
which  the  government  has  determined  to  grant,  and  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  company  which  offers  to  accept  the  line  on 
the  shortest  lease  will  receive  the  preference ;  but  government 
does  not  bind  itself  to  select  the  shortest  lease  proposed,  if 
other  circumstances  appear  to  render  another  proposal  pre- 
ferable. 

The  effect  of  this  system  of  competition,  combined  with 
the  railway  mania  which  prevailed  at  the  epoch  at  which  the 
principal  concessions  were  offered,  has  had  the  effect  of  greatly 
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abridging  the  period  for  which  the  leases  of  some  of  the 
principal  lines  have  been  granted.  Instead  of  ninety- nine 
years,  which  were  granted  to  the  earlier  companies,  the  more 
recent  leases  have  been  limited  to  periods  varying  from  thirty 
to  forty  years. 

The  French  railways  in  general  have  been  opened  at  an 
epoch  comparatively  so  recent,  that  they  supply  much  more 
limited  data  for  the  calculations  of  the  average  results  of  the 
movement  of  the  traffic  upon  them  than  do  the  railways  of 
Belgium  or  those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  reports 
published,  however,  have  been  in  general  so  ample  as  in 
some  degree  to  compensate  for  the  brief  period  through 
which  they  extend. 

The  locomotive  and  carrying  stock,  as  well  for  passenger 
as  for  goods  traffic,  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  which  is 
worked  on  the  English  railways.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  the 
passenger  carriages  are  constructed  in  a  more  luxurious  and 
commodious  manner,  and  the  second-class  coaches  especially 
are  provided,  and  furnished  with  more  regard  to  public  con- 
venience. 

The  locomotive  duty,  the  c(^nsumption  of  fuel,  and  other 
particulars  relating  to  the  engines  on  the  French  railways, 
give  results  not  differing  in  any  important  respects  from 
those  which  have  been  already  exhibited  with  reference  to  the 
railways  of  the  United  Eangdom  and  of  Belgium.  It  is 
found,  for  example,  that  the  average  distance  run  by  each 
engine  lighted  varies  from  seventy  to  eighty  miles ;  that  the 
average  daily  mileage  of  each  engine  employed  is  about 
thirty  miles ;  and  that  the  average  consumption  of  fuel  per 
mile  run,  including  that  which  is  consumed  in  lighting  and 
standing,  is  about  forty  pounds. 

As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  rolling  stock  is 
utilised  on  the  French  railways,  and  of  the  very  complete 
reports  published  of  the  railway  statistics  in  that  country,  I 
give  the  following  synopses,  deduced  from  the  reports  of  the 
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Northern  Bailwaj  Companji  which  works  the  traffic  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  lines,  being  nearlj  20  per  cent, 
of  all  the  lines  under  traffic :  — 


TikBULAR  STVonis  of  the  avenge  daily  Movement  of  the  LocomotiTe 
Stock  of  the  North  of  France  Railway  during  the  Year  1848. 


Number  employed        .... 
Their  total  mileage       .... 
Average  diftanoe  travdled  per  engine 
Total  mileage  of  traina  .... 
Number  of  trains  per  100  drawn  by  two  engine* 
Equivalent  number  running  over  entire  line  > 

Total  number  of  englnee  lighted  daily 
Average  distance  trarelled  per  engine  lighted 
Numlter  of  lbs.  of  coke  consumed  dailjr 
Number  of  lbs.  per  mile  run     ... 


Goods 


IIS 

S,476 
»7 

8,063 
11-75 
108 


M 

1.7W 
37 -8 

17-S5 
»-5 


57-5 

SSmllea. 
M6,600 
«-7 


1 


Tabular  Stnopsu  of  the  average  daily  MoTemeni  of  the  Carrying. 
Stock  on  the  North  of  France  Railway  during  the  Year  1848. 


Pasismoir  Stock. 

Saloon  carriages 
I  St  class  coaches  - 
9d 
3d 


«• 


ft 
n 


Totals  and  aTerages 

Baggage  and  parcel-vans  • 
Carriage     and     dillgeoce. 

trucks       .       .       .  . 

Horse-boxea        .       .  . 

Milk-waggons     •       .  - 

Post-offices .       -       -  - 


Totals 


NamlMT 
•mployad. 


AM 
97 

78 
60 


709 


Total  ICD*- 


10 

109 

4,935 

183 

16.854 

199 

6«020 

16,619 
6,200 

1,430 
480 
706 
493 


95,998 


IMttaae* 
tnvtUed 
V«lil> 
do. 


41-6 
34-7 
30-3 


344 

64*0 

18-3 
9-6 


34*9 


Ay 

NnmlMr 


•  Tnlik 


nmntait 

OWOM 


0>0QS3 
1*37 
9-06 
1-95 


5*3833 

9-010 

0*464 
0*155 
0*998 
0-lGO 


8*4003 


W, 


(HA 
lt-9 
19*8 
18-8 


51*83 
19-30 

4*46 
I -SO 

1-50 


80-79 


Goone  Stock. 

Flat-waggons      ... 

Covered-waggons  for  sugar 
and  merchandise 

Ditto  for  cattle  and  mer- 
chandise .... 

Sheep-waggons  ... 

Waggons  for  transport  of 
lum  tables       ... 

Totals  and  averages 


^ 

94,960 

16*000 

5,979 

3*900 

^  8,119 

9,306 
959 

>  12-8 

••150 
0-170 

J 

5 

J 

0-OQB 

3,119 

39,859 

19*8 

96*998 

75-COO 

18-GOO 

99-900 
0-810 

0*015 
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In  the  last  column  of  this  table  is  exhibited  the  relation 
between  the  movement  of  the  rolling  stock  and  the  extent  of 
the  railway.  The  numbers  in  it  express  the  number  of  ve- 
hicles of  each  kind  which  would  have  run  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  railwaj  per  day,  if  the  movement  of  the  rolling 
stock  were  uniformlj  distributed  over  it. 

In  the  following  table  is  presented  a  sjnopsis  of  the  pas- 
senger traffic  on  several  of  the  principal  railways  of  France, 
during  the  year  1848^  together  with  the  average  results  of 
the  whole. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe  that  this  year,  1848, 
was  exceptional  as  regards  the  French  railways  more  espe- 
cially ;  the  traffic  having  suffered  a  considerable  diminution, 
and  on  several  having  been  totally  suspended  for  a  certain 
interval,  by  the  events  of  the  Revolution. 


TikBur.AR  Stvopsis  of  the  average  daily  Movement  of  the  Passenger 
Traffic,  and  the  Revenue  proceeding  from  it  on  the  principal  French 
Railways  during  the  Year  1848. 

Northern. 

1st  class  .... 
9d  doss  -.       .       .       . 
3d  class  .... 

Totals  and  averages   . 

Boulogne  and  Amiens. 
1st  class  .... 
ad  class  .... 
8d  class  .... 

Totals  and  arerages    • 

Paris,  Ronen,  and  Havre. 
1st  class  .... 
Sd  class  .... 
8d  class  .... 

Totab  and  aTeraget  - 

Ronen  and  Dieppe. 

IsC  class  .... 
Sd  class  .... 
8d  class  -      •       .       . 

Nnmbor 

ToulAve- 

Av«n«e 
Kaetlpta. 

Raeripti 
parpM. 

MttflOT 

booCcd. 

Awrap 

Dittanc* 
trmT«il«d 
per  Pa*. 

MOgtf 

RacHpu 
per  Paa- 

"TEST 

614 
1.706 
4.376 

89.666 

66,836 

114,187 

a. 

188 
818 
360 

JfifM. 

67-6 
392 
261 

31-9 

4. 

1*62 
1*17 
0-74 

6.694 

210.678 

866 

8      1\ 

0-98 

78 
184 
S27 

4,149 

7.089 
6.084 

80 
88 
21 

7      84 
4      2 
1      91 

63*2 
38-6 
2-f4 

1-74 
1-30 
0-96 

489 

16.822 

89 

8      4 

32-6 

1-23 

8S5 

I.08O 
1.969 

14.626 
82,445 

66,419 

109 
170 
220 

6     8 
3     84 
8     a 

46-0 
81-6 

88-8 

1"67 
1-26 
0*94 

8.814 

103.489 

492 

2    \\\ 

31-2 

108 

18*4 

89*0 

1186 

S90 

8.194 
2,209 

8*43 

1106 
8-26 

M 

S8-S6 
84  66 
1961 

164 
1-20 
089 

2S0-0 

4.923 

22*73 

2     0| 

22-09 

112 
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*  Paris  and  St.  Germain. 

1st  class  .... 
3d  class  .... 
3d  class  .       .       .       . 

Totals  and  averages   - 

•  Paris  and  Versailles  (right). 

1st  class  .... 
2d  class  .       .       .       . 
3d  class  .       .       .       . 

Totals  and  averages  - 

Paris  and  Orleans. 

1st  class  .... 
3d  class  .       .       .       . 
3d  class  .       .       .       . 

Totals  and  averages   > 

Marseilles  and  Avignon. 
1st  class  .... 
2d  class  .       .       .       . 
3d  class  .       .       .       . 

Totals  and  averages   - 

Strasbourg  and  Basle,  and 

Mulhausen  and  Thann. 

1st  class  .... 

2d  class  .... 

3d  class  .... 

Totals  and  averages   - 

Grand  totals   and   general 

averages. 

1st  class  .... 

3d  class  .... 

3d  class  .... 

Totals  and  averages   . 

Number 
booked. 

Total  Ave. 

Avenge 

lUociptt. 

RCMlllCl 

per  Pa*. 

IMMMBIl. 

Average 
Utanoe 
travcUed 
perPaa- 

Av«,K« 

7-3 

3300 

3065-0 

93 

3,861 

30,133 

£ 

0-6 
17-9 
74-5 

1      8 
1      1 
0     8i 

Milm. 
180 
11-7 
9-75 

1-47 

ru 

0-87 

3402-3 

84,067 

93-0 

0     9 

10-03       0-9       1 

7 

404 
1,888 

77 

4,194 

16.048 

0-6 
2310 
780 

1      8 

0   4 

11*00 

10-38 

8-50 

1-74 
l-M 
l-OB    ' 

3,299 

30,319 

97-6 

0    10} 

8-83 

1-16    , 

473 

913 

8,363 

29,799 
88,031 
44,159 

175 

187 
130 

7     5 
1      3 

630 
41-7 
196 

1-43 

lis 

0-71 

3,638 

111,989 

493 

3     Si 

atn 

1-05    ' 

69 

393 

1,378 

3.667 
11,043 
89.214 

17-5 
560 
960 

5     0| 
8    10 
1      5 

37-3 
281 
21-3 

1« 
0-80 

1,840 

42,824 

169-5 

1     10 

84-73 

0-89    , 

116 

565 

1,300 

3,190 
10.057 
19,240 

31-4 
51  0 
63-0 

?  2} 

1      6 

27-6 
17*8 
14-8 

1-63 
1-211 
0-til 

1,981 

33,487 

185-4 

t      <* 

16-40 

0-97 

1.607 

5.613 

15,557 

84,575 
175.750 
306.693 

638 

872 

1,036 

6      8 

?  1* 

53-43 
31-30 
19-73 

1-33 

1  19 

0-ai 

33,776 

567,018 

3,446       3      If 

34-9 

1-03     '•■ 

1 

withiiie 


*  strictly  speaking,  the  class  denominated  1st  on  these  lines,  correspooda 
saloon  class  on  other  French  railways,  and  is  scarcely  analogous  to  lst>clasa  p 
generally.    Hence  the  exceptionally  small  proportion  of  these  passengers. 


It  will  be  desirable  to  show,  as  we  have  done  with  respect 
to  the  railway  traffic  elsewhere,  the  proportion  in  which  the 
different  classes  of  passengers  have  contributed  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  railways* 

This  is  done  in  the  following  table  for  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal lines,  and  the  average  result  of  the  whole  is  given : 
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Tablx  thowiDg  the  Proportion  of  Business  supplied  to  the  principal 
French  Railways  by  the  sereral  Classes  of  Passengers,  and  the 
Proportion  in  which  they  contributed  to  the  Receipts. 

North  of  France. 

1ft  clau. ... 
2dclaM   . 
SddMs   . 

Total 

BoulMne  and  Amiens. 

lit  ClOM  ... 
2d  cloM    ... 
3dcUM   ... 

Total 

;  ParU,  Rouen,  and  Harre. 

Ut  clau  ... 
1            SdclMi    ... 

3ddaM   ... 

Total 

Rouen  and  Dieppe. 

1st  claM  ... 

2d  clau    . 

3dclasi    ... 

Total 

,  *Parls  and  St.  Germain. 

1st  clau  ... 
2dclaM   ... 
adclait    ... 

Total 

1  •Paris  and  VenaiUes  (right  tiank). 
Utclan  ... 
2dclaM   ... 
3dclaM   ... 

Total 

Orleans. 

1           1st  class  ... 
2d  class    ... 
8d  class   ... 

Total 

Marseilles  and  Avignon. 

Ist  class  ... 
2d  class   ... 
3dclass   ... 

Total 

Namhcr  of  eicb 
100  booked. 

Rhmofooch 

CUa  la  rror?  100 

Milot  traWllod. 

ShajvofoMh 
Glut  in  OTOiy 
lOtf.  Rccolpcs.  1 

7-8 
25-8 
66-4 

140 
31-7 
M-3 

22-0         ' 

37-3 

40-7 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0     ; 

160 
37*5 
46-5 

2.V6 
43-5 
31*0 

33-7        ' 
42-7 
23-6        1 

1000 

100-0 

100-0        1 

9-8 
3M 
69-1 

141 
31-3 
M-6 

20-7 
34-6 
44-7         1 

100-0 

1000 

100-0 

8-4 
400 
61*6 

10-5 
44-5 
43*0 

lA-2 
48  6 
86-2 

1000 

100-0 

100*0 

1 

0-3 
17-5 
82-2 

0-4 
16  1 
83-6 

0-6 
18-4 
81-0 

100*0 

100-0 

100-0 

0-3 
17-6 
83*1 

0-38 
20  62 
7900 

0-6 
23-8 
75-6 

100-0 

100-0 

100*0 

1 

13-0 
25-1 
61-9 

26-6 
340 
39-4 

33*6 
38*1 
263 

100-0 

100-0 

100*0 

3-8 
21-4 
74-8 

6-0 
23*8 
68-2 

10*3 
83-1 
66-6 

1000 

100-0 

1000 

•  See  note  to  table  at  p.  434. 
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Stratboiurg  and  Basle. 

UtClMS  .... 
2d  class    .... 
Sdclass   .... 

Toua 

General  averages. 

1st  class  .... 
2d  class    .... 
3d  class   .... 

Total 

Number  of  Mch 

Clavhivmy 

100  booked. 

Share  of  each 

Clmlii«««nlOO 

Mlla  mWlcd. 

SbneofcMb 

CUm  In  erar 

lOitf.  RcoeipiB. 

a-9 

SS'ft 
66-6 

10-0 
80-8 
89-2 

15*8 
37-8 
466 

100-0 

100-0 

lOOKI 

7-0 
246 
68-4 

14-9 
80-9 
64-2 

21-9 
356 
42-5 

100-0 

10  ;-o  1 

i««     1 

By  comparing  the  mileage  and  receipts  of  the  passengers 
with  the  mileage  of  the  engines  or  trains,  the  average 
number  of  passengers  carried  bj  each  train,  and  the  average 
receipts  per  train  per  mile,  maj  be  ascertained.     This  is 


exhibited  in  the  following  table :  — 


Tabular  Analysis  of  the  daily  Movement  and  daily  average  Re- 
ceipts of  the  Passenger  Traffic  on  the  undermentioned  French 
Railways  for  the  Tear  1848. 


Northern 

Boulogne  and  Amiens 
Paris,  Rouen,  and  Havre 
Rouen  and  Dieppe 
Paris  and  St.  Germain 
Paris  and  Versailles  (Right) 
Paris  and  Orleans 
Orlean*  and  Tours      • 
Strasbourg  and  Basle  - 
Avignon  and  Mar»eiUes 

Totals  and  averages 


ATenjn 
d«Uy  Kill*- 
■lie  of  Pa*. 


TnUna. 


3,083 
616 

2.677 
830 
182 
IM 

l,S6ft 
665 
841 
740 


10,453 


Avma*<i*n7 

Avmitc 

Konbcr  of 
PwHrnicm 

ruHwau 

pwTtiklBr 

SI  0.578 

6«0 

16,394 

26  5 

103,489 

38-7 

4.923 

14-9 

24,087 

132*0 

80.319 

132-0 

111,989 

88-5 

75.710 

184-0 

82,487 

38-6 

42,824 

58-0 

642,728 

61-4 

A^ 

R4 

P«  Tritwk 


4  9* 

6  O 

2  3 

10  3 

19  6 

O 

6  II 

s  H 

6  r 


To  ascertain  the  proportion  in  which  each  class  of  objects 
of  transport  contributed  to  the  gross  revenue  of  the  railways^ 
it  is  onlj  necessary  to  compare  the  receipts  proceeding  from 
each  class  with  the  gross  receipts. 

The  results  of  such  a  comparison  for  some  of  the  principal 
railways  are  given  in  the  foUowing  table:  — 
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1  Tablk  showing  the  Share  of  erery  100/.  of  groM  Revenue  contributed 
by  each  Class  of  Traffic  on  the  under-mentioned  French  Railways. 

'  Pkasengen  •       •       - 
Baggage      -       -       - 

i'arceU        ... 
Horie*        .       .       - 
Carriages    -       .       • 
MaiU  .... 
Goods          ... 
Cattle          .       .       - 
Sandriet      ... 

Total  - 

N«rtharF)MM» 

Ori«HM. 

PgtoidBo— n. 

UavTC. 

49-40 

1-47 

60-87 

8-86 

0-27 

0-67 

9-29 
34-25 

1-59 

1-34 

49-13 

48-90 

6-60 
6375 

3-47 

0-46 

1-02 

339 
30-64 

7-28 

'  46-96 

4670 

961 

49-91 

10-79 

0^ 

0-44 

3-66 
31-40 

0-05 

4-99 
60-79 

100-00' 

37*60 

1-99 
ie'A9 

8-96 

0*09 

O'OS 

967 
4800 

0-01 

0-80 
—  60-48 

10000 

10000 

100-00 

67  comparing  the  mileage  of  the  tons  of  goods  carried, 
and  the  gross  receipts  produced  bj  them,  with  the  number  of 
tons  booked,  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  all  the  circumstances 
attending  the  goods  traffic. 

These  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table :  -~ 


Tabular  Amaltbis  of  the  Movement  of  the  Goods  Traffic,  and  the 
Receipts  proceeding  from  it,  on  some  of  the  principal  French 
Railways. 


Goods  Traflc 


Northetn    •  • 

Paris  and  Orleans  - 
Paris,  Rouen,  and  Havre 
Lyons  and  St.  Etienne 


Average 
Number 
or  Tons 
booked. 

Average 
Mileage. 

Average 

Distance 

carried 

per  ToQ. 

I0I5 
713 

1367 
190 

84,821 
41,653 
80,534 
49,300 

83-5 
58-5 
59-0 
26-0 

Average 
Receipts 
per  Ton. 


8 

11 

5 

3 


(f. 

O 

0 

9J 

10 


The  proportion  in  which  the  revenue  of  the  principal  lines 
has  proceeded  from  passengers  and  merchandise  is  exhibited 
in  the  following  table,  the  revenue  from  passengers  including 
all  the  traffic  carried  by  the  passenger  trains :  -— 
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Taidlak  Amalths  of  the  ToUl  iTctwe  <U[lv  Iteceipu.  Ei 

>nd   Profit,  on  th.  priacip.1   Freoch    Bulxji  duriDg  tbc  ¥«-r 

—^        !^Kit 

«<,».. 

F.FU. 

■ss?* 

^.1^ 

ite 

SH 

ii" 

.S' 

Touitunimttn^M  - 

-^" 

'^'^"' 

'■"* 

"^' 

"' 

"•' 

'■"^1 

B^  comparing  tbe  receipts,  expenses,  and  profits  with  the 
movement  of  the  trains,  the  length  of  the  lines  vorke^ 
and  the  expense  of  their  construction,  ve  obtain  the  pn^»or- 
tion  of  these  assignable  to  each  mile  rnn  by  tbe  trains,  each 
mile  of  the  railway  open,  and  each  \OQL  of  the  capital  ex- 
pended.    This  is  exhibited  in  tbe  following  table :  — 


TiRULiL  Ahalvus  of  the  Proporlion  of  the  Heceiptj,  Eipenws,  «nci  I 

ProflU  on  the  Freneh  HaUwmyi.  chmrgable  per  Mile  run  bj  Tr«in«,  | 

teW^THta^ 

rvHlhi'Bfltn,. 

'*'=SS5S-*— il 

* 

Ihj- 

'*••* 

s^ 

Sm- 

•■— ■ 

^ 

p^;. 

h— 

taw 

JUU 

t-ioj 
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The  average  speed  of  the  passenger  trains  on  the  principal 
French  lines  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table : — 


TiiuiAii  Ak4lt*u  of  the  Movement  of  the  PaHengpr  Triffie  i 
the  Frendi  Lines  of  Railmj,  ihovinj;  the  iTrnge  Speed,  Sioppapet. 
&c.  of  each  CIbh  of  Trains. —  N.B.  An  iTerage  Imu  of  Fite 
Minutes  is  alloired  lor  eieh  Stoppage,  cTcept  in  particular  Caaea 
wbeiv  a  greuter  Delay  ii  Hind  by  the  Pn^ramma.  Tliii  ia  in- 
tenclcd  to  include  the  Time  ioat  in  coming  lo  Reit,  and  getting  up 
Speed.  ' 
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CHAP.  XIX. 
eSBlCAN  BAILWATB. 

The  Germanic  States  are  the  only  eztennye  theatre  of 
railway  enterprise  which  now  remains  to  be  noticed,  and 
under  this  term  I  would  be  understood  to  include  ail  that 
portion  of  Central  Europe  which  is  situate  east  and  north 
of  the  Rhine.  * 

The  system  of  railways  executed  and  in  progress  upon  this 
part  of  the  Continent  is  rery  unequally  distributed,  in  aceo^ 
dance  with  the  unequal  distribution  of  population,  commeroei 
and  industry.  A  tract,  east  of  the  frontier  of  the  kingdoo 
of  the  Netherlands,  having  a  length  of  about  four  hundred 
miles  measured  east  and  west,  and  a  bi*eadth  of  about  two 
hundred  miles  measured  north  and  south,  is  covered  with  t 
close  network  of  railways,  most  of  which  are  completed  sod 
in  operation,  and  the  remainder  in  active  progress. 

This  system  includes  Prussia  Proper  and  its  provinces,  the 
kingdoms  of  Hanover  and  Saxony  and  their  dependencies, 
and  Brunswick  and  the  other  northern  duchies.  These 
form  an  extensive  basin  of  population,  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry, subordinate  and  tributary  to  which  all  the  other 
systems  of  railways  in  the  Germanic  States  may  be  con- 
sidered. These  latter  systems  consist  of  four  distinct  trunk 
lines,,  running  north  and  south  in  parallel  directions. 

The  first  follows  the  course  of  the  Bhine,  commencing  it 
Cologne,  and  terminating  for  the  present  at  Bale.  1^ 
system  is  completed  and  in  full  operation  from  Mayenoe  and 
Frankfort  to  B&Ie,  and  from  Cologne  to  Bonn,  the  link 
between  Bonn  and  Mayence  being  still  incomplete* 
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Short  branches  are  thrown  off  from  this  trunk  line  at 
various  points,  to  reach  principal  centres  of  peculation  which 
do  not  lie  in  its  direct  course,  such  as  Baden,  Manheim,  and 
Spires. 

The  second  of  these  tribntary  lines  which  run  north  and 
south,  is  the  WUrtembnrg  Railway,  which  has  for  its  point  of 
departure  Stuttgard,  the  capital  of  that  kingdom.  From  this 
the  line  proceeds  northwards  to  Heilbronn,  to  which  point  it 
is  complete  and  in  operation.  From  Heilbronn,  it  is  proposed 
to  continue  it  to  Frankfort ;  and  a  branch  is  also  projected  to 
connect  Stuttgard  with  Garlsruhe. 

From  Stuttgard,  the  line  is  carried  southwards  bj  Ulm  to 
Frederickshafen,  on  Lake  Constance.  This  part  is  also  nearly 
completed.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  the  line  southwards 
from  a  point  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake,  crossing  the 
Alps,  by  the  pass  of  the  Splugen,  and  descending  by  the 
western  shores  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  into  the  plain  of  Pied- 
mont, terminating  on  the  field  of  Marengo,  under  the  walls  of 
Alexandria*  Here  this  line  would  join  the  Piedmont  system 
of  railways,  and  thus  communicate  at  once  with  Turin  and 
Genoa. 

A  continuous  line  of  railway  communication  would  thus 
be  made  from  Grenoa  to  Cologne,  and  thence  to  the  principal 
ports  of  the  Baltic,  the  Sound,  the  Grerman  Ocean,  and  the 
Channel,  by  means  of  the  extensive  network  of  railways 
already  described  as  overspreading  the  northern  section  of 
the  Germanic  States,  and  by  the  Belgian  lines. 

The  third  great  tributary  to  which  we  have  referred  is  that 

which  traverses  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  having  Munich  as 

its  point  of  departure.    From  Munich  it  proceeds  northwards, 

by  Augsburg,  Donauworth,  Niiremberg,  Bambeig,  and  Lich- 

tenfels,  to  Hof,  where  it  unites  with  the  Saxon  railways,  and 

ultimately  reaches  Leipsic;  being  thus  connected  with  the 

great  northern  systemalready  mentioned.  This  northern  trunk 

of  the  Bavarian  system  throws  off  several  branches  east  and 
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west  From  Augsburg  a  branch  is  in  progress,  intended  to  be 
carried  to  Idndau,  on  the  shores  of  Liake  Constance.  This  is 
completed  and  opened  as  far  as  Elaufbeuren,  the  r^nainder 
being  in  progress.  Another  branch  proceeds  westwards  from 
Augsburg,  and  unites  with  the  Wiirtemburg  Railway  at  Ubn. 
From  Nuremberg  a  branch  is  projected  (but  not  yet  com" 
menced),  to  be  carried  eastwards,  and  to  terminate  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube  at  Batisbon.  From  Bamberg  a  branch 
is  in  progress  westwards,  to  be  carried  through  Wiirzbarg  to 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  there  to  unite  with  the  great 
Rhenish  trunk.  From  Lichtenfels  a  link  is  projected,  but 
not  yet  commenced,  to  pass  through  Cobourg  and  Meiningoi 
to  Gassel.  Finally,  it  is  intended  to  carry  a  branch  eastwards 
from  Hof  to  Hlsen  in  Bohemia,  and  from  thence,  by  two 
branches,  to  Prague  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Budweis,  the  ter- 
minus of  an  Austrian  mineral  line,  on  the  other. 

The  Bavarian  trunk  line  for  the  present  terminates  at 
Munich,  but  it  is  designed  to  carry  it  southwards  and  east- 
wards. The  southern  trunk  will  traverse  the  Tyrol,  passing 
through  Innspruck  and  Bautzen,  following  the  pass  of  the 
Alps  to  Trent,  and  terminating  finally  at  Verona,  where  it  will 
unite  with  the  railway  connecting  Venice  and  Milan. 

When  this  project  shall  be  realised,  a  continuons  railway 
communication  will  be  in  operation  between  the  Adriatic  and 
the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  the  Sound,  the  Grerman  Ocean,  and 
the  Channel,  the  course  being  through  the  Tyrol,  Bavaria, 
and  either  through  the  Rhenish  states,  or  through  Prussia, 
according  as  it  is  desired  to  reach  the  Grerman  Ocean  or  the 
Baltic 

The  eastern  trunk  will  be  carried  from  Munich  to  Saals- 
burg,  on  the  frontiers  of  Austria,  where  it  will  fork ;  one 
branch  being  carried  to  the  Linz  and  Gmiinden  line  at 
Lambach,  and  the  other  to  the  Vienna  and  Trieste  line  at 
Briick.  When  this  project  is  realised,  an  unbroken  railway 
communication  will  be  formed  from  Vienna  westward   to 
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Munich,  and  from  theiice>  bj  Augsburgy  Ulin,  and  Stattgard, 
to  the  Rhine  at  Frankfort. 

The  fourth  tributary  of  the  northern  basin  is  that  which 
traverses  Austria  north  and  south,  having  Vienna  for  its 
point  of  departure,  and  throwing  off  numerous  and  important 
branches.  This  line  proceeds  south  from  Vienna  bj  Glognitz 
GratZy  Cilli,  to  Lajbach,  and  terminates  at  Trieste.  The 
line  is  already  open  and  in  operation  to  Laybach,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  distance  presenting  some  enginering 
difficulties  near  Glognitz.  The  section  between  Laybach  and 
Trieste  crosses  the  Julian  Alps,  and  will  be  attended  with 
some  enginering  operations  of  an  expensive  kind. 

Of  the  branches  from  this  southern  trunk  of  the  Austrian 
line,  one  of  the  most  important  is  that  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  connecting  Briick  with  Saabburg  and  Munich. 
Another  proceeds  eastwards  from  Neustadt,  and  is  completed 
as  far  as  Oderberg.  It  is  intended  to  be  continued  to  Festh ; 
and  the  last  section  of  it,  connecting  Stahlweissenberg  with 
Festh,  is  in  operation.  From  Vienna,  several  short  lines  to 
neighbouring  places  of  resort,  such  as  Laxenberg,  Bruck,  and 
Stockeran,  are  completed  and  in  operation. 

The  trunk  line  is  carried  northwards  from  Vienna,  by 
Gandsemdorf,  Lundenburg,  and  Frerau,  to  Oderburg,  on  the 
confines  of  Upper  Silesia,  where  it  unites  with  the  extensive 
system  of  northern  lines  already  adverted  to.  This  northern 
trunk  throws  off  several  extensive  and  important  branches* 
The  first  proceeds  eastwards  from  Grandserndorf  to  Fresburg 
and  Festh,  throwing  off  a  sub-branch  to  Tymau*  It  is  com- 
pleted and  in  operation  as  far  as  Fresburg,  as  is  also  the  last 
section  between  Waitzen  and  Festh,  and  the  snb-branch  to 
lyman,  the  intermediate  sections  being  in  progress. 

From  Festh  the  line  is  continued  eastwards  into  Hungary 
as  far  as  Debreczen,  about  half  its  length,  terminating  at 
Sczolnok,  being  completed  and  in  operation. 

Another  branch  of  the  northern  trunk  is  carried  westwards 
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from  Londenbergy  passes  the  field  of  Austerlits  at  Bmnn,  and 
is  continued  from  thence  to  Bohm-Tiibaa  in  Moravia. 
Another  branch  proceeds  eastwards  from  Prexau  by  Olmala, 
and  unites  with  the  fonner  at  Bohm-Triban.  From  Bolus^ 
Tribau,  this  line  proceeds  further  eastwards  hy  Kcdlia  to 
Prague,  from  whence  it  is  continued  northwards  to  DresdeB, 
following  the  vallej  of  the  £lbe,  where  it  unites  with  the 
great  northern  system  already  described.  Short  branches  are 
thrown  off  from  Prague  to  Lana  and  to  Saatz. 

The  branch  lines  from  the  Austrian  northern  trunk,  ex- 
tending across  the  entire  territory  of  Bohemia^  are  com- 
plete and  in  full  operation,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
section  near  Dresden,  between  Pima  and  Aussig. 

This  Austrian  system  of  railways  thus  carried  north  and 
south,  and  which  is  now  completed,  except  the  short  section 
between  Labach  and  Trieste,  forms  an  almost  unbroken  line 
of  railway  communication  between  Trieste  and  the  Tarioiis 
ports  of  the  Baltic,  the  Sound,  and  the  German  Ocean, 
and  presents  various  routes  according  to  the  destination  aimed 
at.  If  the  ports  of  the  German  Ocean  be  desired  to  be 
reached,  the  branch  diverging  eastwards  at  Lundenburg  will 
be  adopted,  by  which  the  traveller  will  pas6  through  Bohemia* 
Saxony,  and  Western  Prussia,  touching  at  Prague,  DresdeOy 
Leipsic,  Magdeburg,  and  arriving  ultimately  at  Hamburg. 
If  it  be  desired  to  reach  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  or  the  Soun^ 
be  will  pursue  the  Austrian  trunk  line  to  Oderburg,  on 
the  firontiers  of  Silesia^  where  he  will  enter  on  the  Prussian* 
Silesian  system,  and  will  pass  by  Breslau,  Frankfor^on^the 
Oder,  and  Berlin  to  Stettin. 

Berlin  is  the  common  centre  and  point  of  departure  of  the 
extensive  system  of  northern  railways.  From  this  capital, 
seven  trunk  lines  will  ultimately  diverge,  five  of  which  are 
completed  and  in  operation*  The  first  of  these  oonnects 
Berlin  with  Hamburg,  passing  through  Wittenberg,  and 
foUowix^  the  right  bank  of  the  £lbe. 
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The  second  connects  Berlin  with  Hanoref  and  Dusseldorf, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  passing  through  Magdeburg, 
Brunswick,  Minden,  and  Hamm,  and  throwing  off  various 
branches  in  its  course. 

The  third  proceeds  fh>m  Berlin,  bj  Potsdam,  to  Kothen, 
Halle,  Weimar,  Grotha,  and  CasseL  From  Halle,  a  link 
connects  it  with  Leipsic,  and  this  is  continued  from  Leipsic 
to  Dresden.  A  shorter  course,  however,  has  been  opened 
between  Berlin  and  Dresden,  by  a  link  formed  with  the  Berlin 
and  Kothen  line  just  mentioned,  proceeding  from  Juterbogt 
to  Riesa,  passing  through  Herzburg. 

The  fourth  Hue  diverging  from  Berlin,  and  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  continuation  of  the  Berlin  and  Hamburg 
line,  passes  through  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  is  carried 
through  Upper  Silesia,  by  Bunslau,  Breslau,  and  Oppeln,  to 
Kosel,  where  it  forks,  one  branch  going  to  Cracow,  and  the 
other  uniting  with  the  Austrian  northern  trunk  at  Oderburg, 
on  the  frontier.  This  Silesian  trunk  line  by  Berlin  and 
Cracow  throws  off  various  branches  of  more  or  less  im* 
portance,  connecting  it  with  the  principal  centres  of  popu- 
lation and  industry  on  the  one  side  and  the  other.  A  most 
important  branch,  proceeding  northwards  from  this  line,  is 
intended  to  be  carried  from  Breslau  by  Posen  to  Dantric 
and  Konigsberg;  and  another  is  projected  from  Frankfort 
to  Posen,  uniting  with  this  latter. 

The  fifth  line  diverging  from  Berlin  proceeds  northwards 
to  Stettin,  from  whence  it  is  carried  at  right  angles  by  Star^ 
gard  to  Posen. 

The  two  remaining  lines  diverging  from  Berlin  have 
not  yet  been  commenced.  One  will  proceed  northwards  to 
Strelitz,  and  the  other  eastwards  to  Bromberg,  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Posen,  uniting  at  this  point  with  the  Breslau  and 
Dantzic  line  already  mentioned. 

A  great  number  of  lines  are  projected,  but  not  yet  com* 
menced,  in  the  tract  of  country  between  the  Weser  and  the 
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German  Ocean,  which  will  be  seen  bj  reference  to  the  table 
of  railwaTs  completed  and  projected,  which  we  shall  pre^ 
sentlj  give. 

Dresden  and  Hanover  form  two  seoondary  centres  of 
divergence  of  this  northern  Germanic  system.  From  Dresden 
three  trunks  diverge;  one,  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, follows  the  valley  of  the  Elbe  to  Prague ;  another 
proceeds  eastward,  by  Bautzen  to  Kohlfurt,  where  it  unites 
with  the  Silesian  trunk  line  connecting  Berlin  with  Breslau, 
throwing  off  a  branch  to  Zittau ;  the  third  trunk,  which 
diverges  from  Dresden,  proceeds  westwards  to  Leipsic^  first 
following  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  which  it  crosses  at 
Biesa.  A  branch  proceeds  from  Riesa  to  Chemnitz,  now 
in  operation,  which  is  to  be  continued  to  Zuickau,  and  to 
join  the  Saxon-Bavarian  trunk  line  at  Werdau. 

From  Hanover  three  trunk  lines  issue,  all  of  which  are  in 
operation :  one  directed  to  Bremen,  following  the  right  bank 
of  the  Weser ;  another  by  Celle  and  Luneburg  to  Harbnrg, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  opposite  Hamburg. 

The  third  trunk  proceeding  from  Hanover,  being  the 
continuation  of  the  great  line  from  Berlin  westwards,  strikes 
the  Elbe  at  Minden,  and  is  continued  by  Hamm  and  Duisbui^ 
to  Cologne.  This  line  throws  off  several  branches.  One 
which  proceeds  from  Minden,  and  which  is  in  progress,  will 
pass  through  Osnabruck  and  Lingen  to  Emden.  Another 
proceeds  from  Hamm  eastwards  by  Padderbome  to  Casael, 
where  it  is  connected  with  the  line  which  traverses  the 
duchies  of  Anhalt,  and  is  continued  to  Halle,  Leipsic,  and 
Dresden.  Another  branch  of  this  trunk  line  connects  Hamm 
with  Munster.  At  Dortmund  the  line  forks;  one  branch 
proceeding  to  Dusseldorf  by  Elberfeld,  and  the  other  to 
Dnsseldorf  by  Duisburg.  At  Cologne  this  unites  with  the 
Belgian  railways,  which  open  a  communication  to  the 
ports  of  the  Netherlands  and  to  the  French  system  of  railways. 

The  progress  of  the  construction  of  the  Crermanic  railways 
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for  the  last  five  jean,  including  those  which  are  merelj 
projected,  as  well  as  those  which  are  in  progress  or  contem- 
plated, is  exhibited  in  the  following  table : — 


Tablb  showing  the  Progrest  of  the  Railwejs  in  the  Germmnic  States  a 
during  the  Five  Yean  ending  December  SI.  1849.                 1 

■ 

Railways. 

Compl«t«d  tnd  In  openitloD            ... 
In  iHt>oeMofcoDttraction    .... 

Total  computed  and  In  prooeu  of  conttractlon 

Deddod  to  be  eonstnicted  and  nnctioiMd  by  tbe 
itate 

Total  Gonitriicted,  in  progreM,  and  decided  on 

Projected  or  contemplate,  but  not  finally  decided 
on  or  lanetloned  by  the  state       ... 

Total  constructed,  fai  progress,  sanctioned,  and 
contemplated  .          -          -          -          . 

1846. 

1847. 

1849. 

JMlM. 

1,A88 
1,917 

MUm. 
23V8 

a.138 

JHlM. 

4,543 
800 

4.606 

4,966 
1,999 

5,849 
>  8,114 

6,265 

8,186 

8,466     i 

In  order  to  present  a  complete  view  of  the  present  state 
of  the  railways  constructed  and  in  progress  in  the  Grermanic 
States,  I  have  collected  in  the  following  table  the  railways 
classed  as  they  are  in  operation,  in  progress,  or  merely  pro- 
jected, according  to  the  most  recent  documents.  The  lengths 
assigned  to  the  lines  open  and  in  progress  are  generally  exact, 
being  taken  from  official  reports.  The  lengths  of  the  lines 
projected  are  in  some  cases  taken  only  from  measurement 
on  the  maps  and  charts. 


1                 ■  ■  "' 

TAnr.«  showing  the  Railways  of  tbe  Germanic  Sutes,  distinguishing 
those  which  were  in  operation,  those  which  were  in  progress,  and 
those  which  were  projected  but  not  commenced  in  1849. 

Altona-Klel 

Branches  to  Olnekstadt  and  Rendsborg- 
Amsterdam*Rotterdam-Amheim   -          .          . 
Annaburg-Bochnla  ..... 
Amheim-Duisburg  .          .          -          .          . 

LwgtherLtaM.                  1 

ruBiiiiini 

lapnvnii. 

Vng&tttUm 

JStBnt. 
65-6 
8M0 

100-0 

* 

jnfai. 
1000 

Mam. 
70-0 

X  € 
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AmlMlin-ZvollA 
Angiburg-Ulm 
Bamberg-Franefort  on  Maine 
BavarlaB  Ballww  (Lindau-Hof)    - 

Branch:  Aufitmrf-lfunicfa 
Berlin-Hamburff       ... 
Bwlio-Suttln-FoMn 
Berlin- Dantile  ... 

Berlin-PoUdam-MagdelNirg 
Berlin-Kothen-Bernburg  - 
Bertln-Bretlau  ... 

Branch:  Haadadorf-Glofaa 
Breslau-FHbourg      ... 

Branch:  Konlgtselt-flcbweldniU 
BretUu-Kotri  ... 

BreeUu-Brombety    • 
Brleg'Nieste  . 
Budweis-GmQuden  - 
Canstadt-EHlingen  . 
Casael-Francfort  on  Maine 
rologne>Dultbur|r    ... 
Cologne*  Herbottal    ... 
Cologne-Bonn  ... 

ConiUncc  to  Alexandria  by  Splqgen 
Copeahagen-IUnkild-Kenoer 
DeifsjrUMeppel-Arlhigen    . 
Dreeden-Lobaii-Zlttaa 
Dresden-Prague       ... 
Duueldorf.  Dortmund 
Duaaeldorf.Maoftricht 
I  Flenshurg-Bentburg-Hanim 
'Francforton  Maine- Wletbadeo 
Francfort- Hanau 
Francfort-Soden 
Francfort-Friboarg.R(Hngen 

Branches:  Baden.Kehl    - 
Oendiemdorf-Pesth  •  • 

Ofittingen-Caitel 
Halle-Welmar-CaMel 
Ha)le.Gttt1ngen.Brantwlck 
Hamm-Munater 
Hamm-Duitborg 
Hamm-CaMel 
Hanorer-Bremen 
Hanover- Harburg     - 
HanoTer-Bruntwlck  • 
HanoTer-Hamm 
HiMeaheln-GeUe     - 
Hof-Pllten     . 
Jiiterbogt.Rleea 
Koeel.<>aoov 
Kotel-  Annaburg 
KoUbut-Goyati 
Lana- End  welt 
Lei  piic- Dresden 
Le.gniti-LUia 
LicbtenfeU-Gentung 
Lundeoburg-Prague 
Ltngen-Zwolle 
Llngen-Muntter 
Lubeck-Sehwerin 
Liibeck-  Hamburg.Klel 
Magdeburg-Branswick 
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Bnnchet:  OKfaenleben-Halberttadt    - 
WolfSenblttle- Harxburg 
Magdeburf-I<0l|MU:  -  -  .  • 

Manhelm-Spiret  .... 
Maohelm-MeU  .... 

Mecklenburg-Scbwerin-Hag«un   - 
Middleburg-Dutieldorf       ... 
MiDdon-£nidcn  .  .  .  • 

Manlch-LamlMch      .  .  .  . 

Munich- Verona        .  .  .  • 

NleutUult-OderbQrg  .  .  . 

Naremberg-Fttrtb    .  .  .  . 

Odenburg-lUab  .... 
Ofwfectin-Wartaw  .... 
Pesth-Dlebiiien       -  .  .  . 

Petth-Stalweluenberg  ... 
Prague-Lana-  .  .  .  . 

Prague- Saati 


Presburg-Tyrnaa      .  .  .  .  . 

Prerau-Annaburg     .  .  .  .  . 

IUeM-MelB«en  .  .  .  .  . 

Rieia-Ouben  ...... 

Rotterdam-Utrecht  .  .  .  .  . 

Schwerin-Rostok      .  .  .  .  . 

Vienna-Briinn-Bohm  .  .  .  . 

Vienna- Stockerau     .  .  .  .  . 

Vienna- BrticlL 

Vienna-Trlette         -  .  -  .  . 

Branch :  MJkiling-Laxenburg      .  .  . 

Wiirterabarg  RaUwajr  (Hetlbrooo-Stuttgard.Fre- 

derlcktbafen)         .  .  .  .  . 

Total 


Lngth  of  Ubc. 


ComplaM. 

Invngnm, 

JMm. 

MiUt. 

18-6 

' 

27-6 

72-5 

10-0 

IM 


t2-0 
8*5 


161*0 
40-0 
40-0 
41-0 
85-0 
20-0 
54-2 
16*0 


147-4 
13-8 
25-5 

2590 
5-75 

107-8 


4542-30 


50-0 


M-0 
00*0 


92-0 
60-0 


800-0 


ProjMMd. 


MUm. 


170-0 
1200 
SOO-0 
2G0-0 


45-0 


80-0 
80-0 
42-0 


81140 


The  proportion  in  which  this  extent  of  railway  communi- 
cation in  operation,  in  progress,  and  projected  to  Jan.  1. 
1847,  was  shared  among  the  several  States  of  Germany 
(excluding  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands),  is  shown  in 
the  following  table  :  — 


Tablk  showing  the  Proportions  in  which  the  German  Railways  on 
January  1.  1847,  were  distributed  among  the  seTeral  States. 

Austria    -       •      - 
PruMla     .       -       - 
DuchiasorAahak    - 

Open. 

In  pTCgrcMa 

A4opf«d. 

CoMmiphilM*    1 

.^ 

MItot 

CaM.iff 

tout 

Lmgtb. 

«. 

MUM 

OnuoT 

total 
Laogtlk 

MUM. 

Mikt 

P«« 
CtM.  af 

toul 

MBm. 

Miles 

P" 
Cm.  of 

total 
LmrUi. 

725-60 

1,141-60 

52-20 

2»'6a 

40-54 

185 

231^ 
572-60 

• 

10-79 
26«66 

160-0 
628  84 

12-41 
47-91 

m 

296D0 
778-23 

15-89 
40-66 
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Op«a. 

Inpnwnii. 

Ad.pl.d. 

MUM 

MOM 

MOh 

KBm 

^P*  - 

per 

V* 

par 

warn. 

c«M.«r 

IfllM* 

CuTer 

MU^ 

MU^ 

tStgat^  4f 

toad 

tatal 

total 

tmaaM 

Klogdom  of  SasoDj  - 

Laitih. 

Unglli. 

LMflll. 

L«wh. 

178-16 

6-89 

14»-7<^ 

699 

4-64 

0-K 

9-99 

o-«i 

Saxon  Duchiflf 

13-93 

0-49 

44-10 

305 

8810 

6-84 

18-531     ^^ 

Bavaria     ... 

IBI'17 

5-38 

448-00 

30-70 

44-10 

8-41 

88] -sd    17-96 

Wiirtemburg    - 

S4-3S 

0-86 

149-70 

6-98 

89^ 

3-63 

1 18-901     6-16 

Grand     Ducbv     of 

Baden    -       -       - 

161-U 

5-66 

86^ 

1-67 

. 

* 

194-00 

6-45 

Grand     Duchj     of 

Hc«M    .       -•       • 

84-90 

1-98 

44-10 

9-05 

40HW 

8*15 

2-3S 

0-19 

NasMu     ... 

28-70 

0-84 

8-48 

017 

. 

. 

74-80 

8-86 

Free  city  of  Francfort 

6-80 

0-90 

10-44 

0-49 

- 

. 

. 

- 

Electorate  of  Heise  . 

- 

. 

179-80 

8*46 

8-69 

0-98 

* 

- 

Duchv  of  Brunswick 
Kingdom  of  HanoTer 

75-80 

9-58 

- 

. 

6-68 

0-51 

. 

- 

09-60 

3-10 

165^ 

7-99 

946^ 

19-19 

. 

« 

Schamberglippe 
Free  cities  of  Ham- 

m 

" 

1559 

078 

. 

• 

• 

- 

burg,  Lubeck,  and 

Bremen 

9-38 

0-84 

3-39 

0-19 

. 

. 

16*54 

0^6 

Duchy  of  Mecklen- 

burg      -       -       - 

46-40 

1-64 

95-10 

4-44 

- 

. 

69*50 

862 

Duchy   of    Holttein 

and  LaT«nibu(g    - 

194-50 

4-40 

9-28 

0-43 

44-10 

8'49 

80*80 

4-18 

9398-0 

1000 

2,188-0 

100-0 

1,999  0 

lOOH)  jl,991-0  1 

100^ 

The  German  railways  have  been  constructed  in  some 
cases  bj  companies,  and  in  others  bj  the  gorernment.  Those 
of  the  grand  duchj  of  Baden,  the  kingdoms  of  Wiirtemburg, 
Bavaria,  and  Hanover,  the  empire  of  Austria,  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  principalities  of  Hesse,  have  been,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  constructed  and  are  worked  bj  the  States. 
Even  in  the  few  cases  where  the  construction  of  particular 
lines  was  confided  to  companies,  the  governments  have 
generally  redeemed  them. 

In  Prussia,  the  State  has  abstained  from  any  direct 
interference  with  the  construction  or  working  of  the  rail- 
ways, but  has  extended  encouragement  to  the  private  com- 
panies by  whom  the  extensive  system  of  lines  which 
cover  its  territory  has  been  executed.  In  cases  where  the 
traffic  did  not  offer  sufficient  encouragement  to  stimulate 
private  enterprise,  the  government  has  extended  its  aid, 
either  in  the  shape  of  subvention,   or  by  taking  certain 
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shares  in  the  line,  or  in  guaranteeing  a  minimum  rate  of 
interest  on  capitaL  The  government,  however,  reserves 
a  power  of  redemption  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  on  the 
condition  of  paying  to  the  railway  proprietors  a  capital 
equal  to  twenty-five  times  the  average  amount  of  the  divi- 
dends enjoyed  by  the  shareholders  for  the  preceding  five 
years.  The  state  would,  in  that  case,  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities and  debts  of  the  company,  but  it  woilld  at  the  same 
time  take  possession  of  their  entire  assets,  as  well  as  the 
reserve  fund.  The  state  engages  meanwhile,  not  to  permit 
parallel  and  competing  lines  to  be  constructed.  The 
government  also  retains  a  power  of  controlling  the  tarifil 

Constructed  with  a  view  to  a  traffic  comparatively  limited, 
and  resembling  closely  in  their  commercial  conditions  the 
roads  of  the  United  States,  the  German  railways  have  been 
constructed,  in  general,  on  principles  analogous  to  those  which 
have  been  found  to  answer  so  well  in  America.  The  vast 
expenditure  for  earth-work  and  costly  works  of  art,  such  as 
viaducts,  bridges,  and  tunnels,  by  which  vallies  are  bestridden 
and  mountains  pierced  to  gain  a  straight  and  level  line  in  the 
English  system,  have  not  been  attempted ;  and  the  railways 
have  been  carried  more  nearly  along  the  natural  level  of  the 
country,  the  cost  of  earth-work  having  been  generally  limited 
to  that  of  short  cuttings  and  low  embankments.  Curves  of 
comparatively  short  radius  have  also  been  admitted,  so  that 
the  railways  might  wind  along  those  levels  which  would  ofier 
the  most  economical  conditions  of  construction. 

The  following  table  will  illustrate  the  general  characters 
of  the  lines  as  to  gradients  and  curves,  compared  with  those 
which  prevail  in  England : — 
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Table  iboinng  the  prevailing  Gndieots  and  Ciurcs  on  the  principel  J 

Railways  of  the  Germanic  States,  as  well 

as  the  exceptional  Gra-  1 

clients  of  steeper  AccliYities^  and  the  exceptional  Cutrei  ofeborter  1| 

Radius,  where  they 

occur. 

!l 

H-.---. 

OndtaM.. 

RattafOwvw. 

ing. 

ti«nd. 

fag. 

D0DU« 

OhMTMl...             1 

Omtim 

Omim 

JKBm. 

Yar^. 

» 

Baden  Rsflwsf  (Msnhsbn^ 

i 

Frand'ort)     ... 

SOO 

*     * 

006 

196(») 

(1)  Six  cnrvea  hare 
radii   ondar   400, 

NOrsBibarg-FQrtb    -       • 

695 

.     . 

.     . 

«     . 

L^e    abeotutalir     i 
straight. 

If  anicb- Augsburg    - 

aoo 

.     • 

.    . 

1100 

BsTsrian  State  lioet  - 

9U0 

43 

0-87 

398 

Wartemburg  Stata  Hues  - 

100 

43 

.    . 

.    . 

1 

BudwriB-Lins   ... 

46 

15 

0-011 

«"i 

Mineral  lin«s  work. 

Lins-Munden    .       •       - 

» 

.     . 

0-QO 

ad  t^horsa  power. 

Austrian  Northern   * 

301) 

•     . 

0-6 

630 

Vtamw-GlogntU 

S80 

130 

1-0 

.    . 

^                               t 

MursuchtUg>Triette 

130 

60(«) 

0-18 

200C*) 

(*)  At  the  passage 
of  the  SsauiMniv. 

Vienna.  Prague  -       -       - 

lAO 

w           m 

018 

m          m 

Prague-Dretdea 

iOO 

*        m 

0-18 

«         m 

i 

Breslau-Oppela 
Bravlau-Fribourg     - 

300 

«»        w 

111 

9A0 

900 

m         m 

117 

I080(«) 

OOnthaSckwaid. 

nits  branch. 

Lower  Slleila    ... 

MO 

900 

0-7 

m         » 

\ 

Berlin- Frankfort-sur-Oder 

IM 

.    . 

0*65 

m          • 

Berlin-Stettin    ... 

9M 

.    . 

0-56 

m        a 

1 

Berlin.Potsdam 

300 

.    . 

0-9 

m         • 

Anhalt       .... 

300 

•    . 

0-7 

•        a* 

Magdeburg.  Lelmlc  > 
Magd«burff-HaA)entadt   - 
Dutceldorf-Elberfeld 

800 

.    . 

0-68 

«          a* 

800 

•     . 

0^ 

•         m 

130 

30(<) 

0-7 

600 

(M  Self.acting  plane. 
(^)  Inclined  plane. 
(8)  At  Aix.la.Cha. 

Cologne-Belgian  flronClsr  . 

900 

38(5) 

0-7 

360(«) 

pella  station. 

Leipclc-Dresden       • 

200 

.    . 

0-7 

430(») 

OAtLeipslcftUtlan. 

Saxon-Bavarian 

900 

m         m 

00 

.    . 

Saxon.  Sileaian  .       .       .« 

140 

M(«) 

0*4 

.    . 

(<)  At  Dresden  aCa. 
tion.                     1 

Branswlck-Harsburg 

170 

46 

0-7 

.    . 

' 

BraoKwlck-Magdebuff     - 

400 

.    . 

0-8 

.    . 

Bruniarick-Hanover - 

860 

.    - 

0-8 

750(»») 

(10)  At  Lherte  sUL 
(OAtHaartNwtsu. 

Hamburg.Bergedorf 

AOO 

100(0 

-    - 

Fraacfart-wiertiadsa       • 

STO        .    . 

0-8 

-    - 

] 

In  the  first  and  third  columns  of  this  table  are  given  the 
characteristic  or  prevailing  gradients  and  radii ;  and  in  the 
second  and  fourth  columns  are  given  those  which  occur  onlj 
exceptionallj,  where  the  character  of  the  ground  rendered 
them  inevitable.  In  some  cases,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
section  of  the  railway  constructed  from  Brunswick  to  Harborg^ 
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on  die  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  ftcmgHunbarg,  tlie  prerailing 
gradient  is  1  in  166 ;  but  in  one  section  of  thia  Une  exten* 
ding  over  a  diatanoe  of  abont  five  mileSy  being  the  section 
between  Hamburg  and  the  station  of  Weinenbnrg,  there  is  a 
series  of  gradients  which  vary  from  1  in  100  to  1  in  50. 
No  practical  difficulty,  however,  is  encountered  in  the  regular 
working  of  this  part  of  the  line  bj  locomotives  without  assistant 
engines.  Trains  of  an  average  gross  weight  of  siztj  or 
seventy  tons  are  drawn  over  this  section  by  locomotives  whose 
weight  does  not  exceed  eighteen  toni^  having  aiz  coupled 
wheels  of  4  feet  9  inches  diameter. 

In  some  cases,  where  circumstances  favour  the  expedient, 
self-acting  planes  are  resorted  to.  An  example  of  this  occurs 
on  the  railway  between  Dusseldorf  and  Elberfeld,  where  a 
descent  of  a  mile  and  a  half  towards  Elberfeld  occurs  with  a 
gradient  of  1  in  30.  At  first  this  plane  was  worked  by  a 
stationary  engine  and  endless  rope.  This,  however,  was 
soon  discontinued,  and  the  traffic  of  the  line  has  been  since 
worked  in  the  following  manner.  The  descending  train,  ac- 
companied by  its  engine,  is  attached  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  endless  rope  and  the  ascending  train,  also  accompanied 
hy  its  engine,  at  the  same  time  to  the  lower  part.  Both 
engines  continue  to  work,  the  one  ascending  and  the  other 
descending ;  and  the  one  train  arrives  at  the  top  of  the  plane, 
when  the  other  train  arrives  at  the  bottom.  Thus  the  two 
engines  are  made  to  co-operate  in  drawing  the  ascending 
train,  while  the  weight  of  the  descending  train  aids  in  the 
operation.  The  regularity  of  this  process  requires  that  the 
trains  moving  in  different  directions  should  be  readj  to 
start  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  inclined  plane  at  the 
same  moment 

Accidental  delays  in  the  movement  of  the  trains  are 
subject  to  interrupt  this;  and  to  meet  such  exigencies  ft 
reserve  engine  is  kept  with  its  steam  up  at  the  top  of  the 
incline.    When  a  train,  being  late,  arrives  at  the  bottom  of 
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the  plane,  and  requires  to  ascend  it  without  the  aid  of  a  de- 
soending  train,  the  reserve  engine,  at  the  top  of  the  plane;, 
is  hooked  on  to  the  endless  rope,  and  descending  in  this 
manner,  co-operates  with  the  engine  attached  to  the  train, 
and  draws  it  up  to  the  top.  In  this  waj  the  regularity  and 
continuity  of  the  service  is  maintained. 

The  economy  of  construction  of  the  German  railways  is 
further  promoted  by  the  conditions^  observed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  lines.  Although  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land 
has  been  invariably  purchased,  and  earth-works  and  works 
of  art,  in  most  cases,  constructed  of  sufficient  width  to  lay  a 
double  line,  one  line  only  has  been  made,  except  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  great  centres  of  population  and 
industry,  where  a  traffic  sufficient  to  employ  a  double  line 
might  be  counted  on. 

The  gauge  of  the  railways,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is 
the  same  as  that  which  is  generally  adopted  in  England,  that 
is  to  say,  4  ft.  8^  in.  between  the  inner  edges  of  the  rails. 
The  form  and  weight  of  the  rails  varies  according  to  the 
traffic,  and  to  the  varying  judgment  and  discretion  of  the 
engineers.    Rails,  consisting  of  simple  iron  bars  nailed  down 
on  longitudinal  planks  of  wood,  such  as  have  been  extensively 
adopted  in  America,  have  been  used  in  some  cases,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  a  section  of  the  Vienna  and  Glog* 
nitz  Railway,  the  section  first  constructed  of  the  Leipsic  and 
Dresden  line^  and  a  mineral  line  in  Austria,  worked  by  horse 
power,   between    Budweis,  Linz,  and  Gmunden.     On   the 
Leipsic  and  Dresden  line,  these  have  been  removed  and  re- 
placed  by  heavier  rails,  and  it  is  probable  a  like  change  has 
already  taken  place  in  the  rails  on  the  Vienna  and  Glognitz 
line ;  so  that  the  only  German  railway  on  which  this  system 
of  iron  bars  is  used  as  rails  is  at  present  the  mineral  line 
above  mentioned. 

A  rail  of  the  form  used  on  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
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representing  an  inverted  TT,  supported  on  eontinuons  bearings, 
and  connected  by  transverse  sleepers  at  regular  intervals,  has 
been  adopted  on  four  lines  of  railway  in  Germany,  viz.,  the 
Baden,  the  Berlin  and  Frankfort,  the  Magdeburg  and  Leipsic, 
and  the  Upper  Silesian  lines.  On  the  two  last,  however, 
they  have  lately  been  removed,  and  now  are  continued  only 
on  the  two  former  railways. 

The  single  and  double  T  rails  have  obtained  more  favour, 
and  are  adopted,  in  one  form  or  other,  on  several  of  the  Ger- 
man lines ;  but  the  form  of  rail  which  is  most 
prevalent  is  that  which  passes  in  Germany 
under  the  name  of  the  American  rail,  the 
transversesection  of  which  is  represented  in 
the  annexed  cut 

In  the  following  table  is  exhibited  the  details  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  principal  German  lines.  The  letters  in  the 
first  column  indicate  the  form  of  the  rail.  That  which  cor- 
responds to  the  rail  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  is  ex- 
pressed by  W,  the  single  T  rail  is  expressed  by  T,  and  the 
double  T  rail  by  T  T. 

The  form  represented  in  the  preceding  section  is  expressed 
by  A,  and  the  flat  iron  bar  by  B.  In  the  second  column  is 
represented  the  inclination  of  the  table  of  the  rail  inwards ; 
and  in  the  third  and  fourth  its  length  and  weight.  The 
weight  of  the  chairs  is  exhibited  in  the  next  two  columns  ; 
and  in  the  socc^ding  column  the  nature  of  the  supports  of 
the  rails  is  denoted.  In  the  first  of  these  columns,  the  letter 
L  indicates  longitudinal  and  continuous  bearings,  S  trans- 
verse sleepers  at  regulated  distances,  D  stone  blocks,  and  TL 
implies  longitudinal  continuous  bearings  with  transverse  ties 
at  regulated  distances.  In  the  last  column  of  the  table  is 
given,  where  it  could  be  obtained,  the  play  allowed  between 
the  flanges  of  the  wheels  and  the  inner  edge  of  the  rails^ 
which  varies  according  to  the  curves  admitted  on  the  lines: — 
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Dmlui-rrinouri 

B»rtln-FTWicterl  - 
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The  cost  of  coiutnictioii  of  the  tjatem  of  German  rulwajv 
ii,  u  might  be  expected  tnm  theae  and  other  local  cirGDm- 
Btsncea<  incomparably  less  than  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and 
will  not  exceed  in  a  considerable  proportion  that  of  the  rail- 
■wnji  of  the  United  States.  I  have  given  in  the  following 
table  the  eitimated  expense  of  the  conatmctios  of  the  rail- 
vajs,  obtained  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  op  to  the  year 
1847:  — 
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Tabu  showing  the  eitimated  Cost  of  ComtmctioD  of  th«  Railways    1 
oftl..G.            Suu.««pkUd,»P,»g«-.«dp«,J«Ud.       H 

RaOw^js. 

ilMttiaw. 

• 

Tblak«DdA««i«M.    1 

TaldCMt. 

C«rtp«r 

waT 

Total  C«l. 

Cortpv 

T«U1CmI. 

%r 

Completed  - 
In  prdgreit  - 
Adopted  but  not 

coioinenced      • 
ContempUted  but 

not  adopted     - 

* 
lO.OOO.SM 

16,998,867 
7344344 
8.818,571 

40,747,140 

M 
13,554 
14.684 

13,088 

11.631 

30,607,539 
11335.531 

6,074301 

13,758,676 

10,183 
11,613 

9387 

9,WlB 

30,588397 
8B338398 

13319,145 

19387.345 

10313 
13,3U9 

10,715 

10.186 

13,069 

51.676.047 

10.197 

93,433,187 

11.889 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  statement,  that  the  capital 
absorbed  hj  the  railways  which  had  been  completed  np  to 
the  date  of  the  reports  we  have  quoted,  which  are  the  most 
recent  we  have  obtained  of  an  authentic  and  exact  character, 
was  at  the  average  rate  of  something  less  than  1 1,000/.  per 
mile ;  but  it  is  probable  that  these  lines  had  not  jet  absorbed 
their  full  amount  of  capital.  It  appears  farther,  that  the 
estimated  expenses  of  the  lines  in  progress  were  greater  than 
those  which  had  been  executed,  being  at  the  average  rate  of 
upwards  of  ld,000iL  per  mile.  We  shall  probably  not  depart 
widely  from  the  truth,  if  we  estimate  the  entire  extent  of 
railways  in  the  Grerman  States,  constructed  and  to  be  con- 
structed, at  the  rate  of  13,000/.  per  mile,  including  in  that 
amount  the  cost  of  stock  as  well  as  the  cost  of  construction. 
This  rate  of  expense  is  scarcely  one  third  of  the  cost  per  mile 
of  the  English  railways. 

The  expenditure  of  thirty  millions,  which  had  been  made 
previously  to  1847,  had  been  spread  over  nine  years,  being  at 
the  average  rate  of  three  millions  and  one  third  per  annum, 
2828  miles  of  railway  having  been  then  completed.  In  the 
three  years  ending  dlst  December  last,  1720  miles  of  addi- 
tional lines  had  been  opened,  being  at  the  average  rate  of  570 
miles  per  annum,  which,  being  estimated  at  12,000/.  per  mile. 
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woald  giye  an  annual  expenditure  bj  the  Crerman  States  of 
6,800,0001  per  annum,  being  just  double  the  average  annu&l 
expenditure  of  the  preceding  nine  years.  It  is,  howerer,  to 
be  observed  here,  that  although  the  average  expenditure  of 
the  nine  jears  preceding  1847  was  onlj  three  millions  and 
one  third,  jet  the  chief  part  of  this  expenditure  had  been 
incurred  within  the  last  four  of  these  nine  years ;  and,  conse- 
quently, it  is  probable  that  the  entire  rate  of  expenditure  in 
the  three  years  ending  31st  December,  1849,  did  not  on  the 
whole  much  exceed  the  average  annual  expenditure  of  the 
years  immediately  preceding. 

The  comparatively  low  rate  of  cost  of  the  German  railways 
has  arisen  from  several  causes,  some  of  which  we  have  already 
indicated.  The  absence  of  expensive  earth-works  and  works 
of  art,  while  it  caused  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  coat 
of  construction,  might  be  expe<:ted  to  create  difficulties  in  the 
working  of  the  lines.  Nevertheless,  the  German  engineers 
were  reassured  on  this  subject  by  what  they  had  witnessed 
in  several  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  more  especiallj  on 
the  line  which  connects  Boston  and  Albany.  They  did  not» 
therefore,  hesitate  to  admit  a  system  of  gradients  and  curves, 
where  the  character  of  the  country  rendered  it  necessary,  which 
are  nowhere  seen  on  the  railways  of  England,  France^  or 
Belgium. 

The  low  comparative  cost  of  construction  of  the  German 
railways  was  also  influenced  by  the  low  price  of  the  land  oc- 
cupied by  the  lines  and  stations,  the  low  price  of  materials, 
and  the  low  rate  of  wages  of  manual  labour.  In  order  to  render 
manifest  how  far  these  causes  operated,  I  have  exhibited,  in 
the  following  table,  the  average  cost  per  acre  of  the  land,  and 
the  average  wages  per  day  of  the  labourers  employed  in 
earth  work  on  the  principal  lines :  — 
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Tabu  shoving  the  syerage  Cost  of  Land  per  Acre,  and  the  average 
Wages  of  £arth-work  Labourers  per  Day  on  the  principal  German 
i      Railways. 


I  Baden  ... 

,  Upper  SUetia 

I  Beritn-Francfort    • 

I  Anhalt         ... 

,  Berlln-Stettfn 
Mjigdeburg-Lelpslc 
DuBteldor^Elberfeld 
Cologne- Belgian  frontier  - 
Snxon-SlIesiNTi 
NOremberg-Furth  - 


Cotcof  Landpar 

Wa«ciorLabeiiran 

Acra.    "^ 

pnltoj. 

M 

4» 

143*0 

14-5 

47-0 

78 

699 

630 

460 

15-6 

&3  6 

70-0 

ISO 

955 

16-6 

530 

9-5 


It  would  be  important  to  ascertain  the  proportion  in  which 
the  cost  of  construction  of  the  Grerman  lines  has  been  shared 
among  the  different  heads  of  expenses,  such  as  the  cost  of 
land,  the  road  structure,  the  stations^  and  the  stock.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  in  every  case  complete  data  for  this 
purpose ;  but  in  the  following  table  the  expenses  of  construc- 
tion and  stock  of  several  of  the  principal  lines  are  exhibited 
under  their  respective  heads :  — - 


Tablb  showing  the  Cost  of  Construction  per  running  Mile  of  each  of , 

the  principal  German  Railways, 

,  with  the  Share  of  the  toUl  Ex-  || 

penses  assigned  to  each  Head. 

Barfh- 

Btatlona. 

Rvrvnt 
ndLMd. 

wa^kt 
WorfcaoT 
Art,  and 

Boad 

Smctima 

Inclodimc 
PwcbaM 
of  Land 
tetham. 

Black. 

aadlla. 

TMd. 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Baden  .... 

1.445 

8.478 

i.6» 

1.957 

1.983 

276 

11.764 

NUrember^-Farth 

M9 

168 

1,800 

438 

698 

851 

4,177 

M  uDlch.  Augiburg 

I,04S 

8,485 

8.966 

818 

810 

434 

9.055 

Austrian  Northern      • 

745 

8,060 

8,190 

642 

1,092 

104 

7.823 

Beiain.Frankfort>Bar- 

Oder.       .       -       . 

920 

1.86ft 

2,978 

1.178 

1.384 

3(9 

7,518 

Berlin.  Stettin      -      . 

550 

1.770 

1.885 

750 

975 

8H8 

6.268 

Berlin.Potsdam   - 

1.940 

8.110 

9.760 

2,232 

3.300 

194 

12.526 

Berlin- Koi  ben     - 

607 

8.090 

8.485 

662 

1.052 

804 

7.050 

Magdeburg-Halberstadt!       616 

6M) 

2,170 

738 

895 

299 

5.278 

Bonn- Cologne     -       -      1,!>65 

885 

8.118 

889 

1.610 

• 

7.417 

Saaon.  Bavarian  -       -      1.085 

8.850 

1.864 

990 

1,248 

803 

9.830 
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The  sufficiency  of  single  lines  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
traffic  generally  throughout  the  Grerman  States  will  at  once 
suggest  the  fact,  that  the  amount  of  the  traffic  is  small  oom- 
parativelj  with  that  which  prevails  on  the  £nglish  and  some 
of  the  continental  lines.  The  mode  of  working  the  traffic  has 
generally  relation  to  its  amount.  On  the  single  lines,  aidiiigs 
are  provided,  as  in  America,  at  convenient  intervals,  and 
trains  proceeding  in  contrary  directions  run  into  these,  the 
first  which  arrives  waiting  for  the  passage  of  that  which 
is  about  to  meet  it  No  practical  inconvenience  ensues 
from  this,  since  the  traffic  does  not  require  the  frequent 
departures  which  are  necessary  upon  English,  French,  and 
Belgian  railways.  On  the  Oerman  railways,  three  departures 
per  day  for  passenger  trains,  and  one  or  two  for  mixed  trains 
of  passengers  and  goods,  are  generally  sufficient. 

In  passing  from  railway  to  railway  under  the  administra- 
tion of  diffisrent  companies,  or  through  the  territory  of 
different  states,  the  passengers  are  generally  obliged  to 
change  carriages;  but  arrangements  are  in  most  cases  made^ 
by  which  they  may  book  their  places  and  obtain  tickets  to 
their  ultimate  destination,  so  that  no  further  payment  of 
fare  or  examination  of  luggage  is  necessary.  Thus,  at  the 
Berlin  station  of  the  Anhalt  railway,  tickets  and  baggage  may 
be  booked  for  Brunswick,  and  the  passengers  will  then  be 
carried  through  without  further  trouble,  except  occasionally 
changing  carriages. 

On  the  German  railways  there  are,  as  on  those  in  England, 
three  classes  of  passengers,  the  first,  second,  and  third,  and  in 
some  cases  even  a  fourth  class,  with  corresponding  degrees  of 
accommodation  in  the  vehicles  of  transport ;  but  no  such  clas- 
sification prevails  as  to  the  trains.  There  are  no  express, 
or  first  and  second-class  trains,  as  in  England,  distinguished 
from  third-class  trains.  Passengers  of  all  the  classes  are  in- 
differently taken  in  each. 
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There  are  mixed  tndnsi  bj  which  goods  and  passengers  are 
indifferentlj  carried,  and  in  general  these  only  take  goods. 
On  a  few  railways,  however,  there  are  trains  ezclnsivelj  de* 
voted  to  merchandise.  The  ^*  mixed  trains  "  on  the  German 
railways  mean  those  which  carry  passengers  and  goods  indif* 
ferently* 

In  order  to  show  the  movement  of  the  trains  which  gene* 
rally  prevails  on  the  German  railways,  I  have  exhibited  in 
the  following  table  the  number  of  each  kind  running  daily  in 
each  direction,  on  fifteen  principal  railways*  In  the  first 
column  is  indicated  by  the  letter  T  such  as  run  through  from 
terminus  to  terminus  over  the  entire  length  of  the  lines,  and 
by  the  letter  I  such  as  ply  to  intermediate  stations.  The 
numbers  in  the  other  columns  indicate  the  number  of  those 
respectively  which  start  from  each  station  daily. 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Trains  daily  which  depart  from  each 
of  the  Termini  of  the  under-mentioned  principal  German  Railways, 
distinguishing  those  which  go  from  Terminus  to  Terminus  from 
those  which  ply  to  intermediate  Stations. 

Altona-KIel  .... 

Berlin- Harobarg      ... 
1  Berlin-Stettin           ... 
1  Beriin-Magdebarg    ... 
1  Berlin-Kotnen          .           -           - 

frlagdeburg-Leiptlc  ... 

Hall».*EtMnach        ... 

BrunswIcic.Hartslmrg 
Leipsic-Dresden       .          -           - 
Leinsic- Reicbenbach 
Berlin-Breslau         ... 

Breslau-MrBlowitx    ... 
1  Golf^ne-Hsmm       »          .          . 

Bfanheim-Friboorg  ... 

Vlenna-Lelptic        ... 

ladkation  of 
Dtataiice. 

Nnabcr  of  Timlm.                  1 

PMMnger  Trains. 

Mixed. 

Goods. 

T 
T 
T 
T 

I 

T 
I 

T 
I 
T 
T 
T 
T 
I 
T 
T 
I 

T 
I 
T 

1  • 

1        1 

I        1 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table,  that  in  general  on  tke 

T 
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German  lines  the  number  of  trains  daily  in  each  direction 
does  not  exceed  four.  The  railways  which  form  exceptions 
to  this  are  short  lines  diverging  from  chief  cities^  such  as 
Yienna,  Berlin,  or  Leipsic,  which  serve  as  excursions  for  the 
population  of  these  towns>  analogous  to  the  Grreenwich,  Black- 
wall,  and  other  short  lines  diverging  from  London,  or  the  Yer^ 
sailles  and  St.  Grermain  lines  from  Paris. 

When  railways  in  the  German  States  were  first  brought 
into  operation^  considerable  difficulty  was  encountered  in 
obtaining  locomotive  power  and  carrying  stock,  and  en- 
gineers were  sent  by  their  respective  governments  to 
England  and  America  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
information,  and  making  contracts  for  engines  and  vehicles 
of  transport 

A  considerable  stock  was  soon  obtained,  and  a  still  greater 
number  were  ordered.  Before  the  end  of  1845,  237  engines 
had  been  delivered  by  the  principal  engine-builders  in  Eng- 
land, of  which  168  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Stephenson  of 
Newcastle,  and  Messrs.  Sharp  and  Roberts  of  Manchester. 
Upwards  of  30  were  then  under  order  in  England,  but  not 
yet  delivered,  67  engines  had  been  obtained  from  the  manu- 
factory of  Messrs.  Norris  of  Philadelphia,  43  from  the  Belgian 
manufacturers,  and  25  from  Messrs.  Meyer  and  Co.  of  Mull- 
house,  in  France. 

The  senior  partner  of  Messrs.  Norris  of  Philadelphia  was 
induced  to  remove  to  Germany,  and  to  establish  a  factory  of 
locomotive  engines  near  Vienna,  from  which  a  considerable 
number  of  engines  have  already  been  obtained. 

The  expense  and  disadvantage  of  importing  soon,  however, 
stimulated  domestic  talent  and  industry ;  and  there  are  now 
established  in  Germany  several  extensive  factories  for  the 
construction  of  locomotive  engines,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  Messrs.  Kessler  at  Carlsruhe,  Hirschau  at 
Munich,  the  factory  of  the  Vienna  and  Glognitz  Railway, 
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that  of  Mr.  Norris  at  Vieima,  tlie  Wjener  and  Neustadt 
factorynearViennaythat  of  Borsig  at  Berlin,  and  several  others 
of  minor  importance  at  Berlin,  Magdeburg,  Aix*la-Chapelle, 
Chemnitz,  &c 

Before  the  end  of  1846,  125  engines  had  been  delivered 
from-the  German  factories,  to  which  a  large  number  has  since 
been  added. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  dimensions  of  the 
engines  generally  used  on  the  principal  German  railways :  — 


Table  showing  the  Dimensions  of  the  Locomotive  Engines  used  on  | 

the  principal  German  Railways. 

Badm. 

Bavaria. 

ft,           M. 

Anatria. 

Jt.         fo. 

JL           I*. 

Jt        in. 

Diameter  of  cylinders   - 

0        13 

0       13 

0      12 

0       13 

Stroke  of  pistons 

0        18 

0       94 

0      24 

0      25 

Diameter  of  driving-whaels 

6         6 

6         0 

5       0 

4        2 

Diameter  of  supportlng-vbeels 
Diameter  of  boiler 

8         7 

8         7 

8       0 

2       7 

3         1 

8         4 

8       4 

3       8 

Length  of  boiler 

12         0 

12         4 

9       0 

12       6 

Number  of  tubes 

150 

121 

HI 

115 

Internal  diameter  of  tubes 

0         1-6 

0         1-6 

0        1*60 

0       2-00 

Fire-box,  length 

8         2 

8       10 

„        breadth 

8         2 

3         6 

„        height 

4         0 

3       10 

Heating  surfiM»  of  fire-box 

60  sq.ft. 

57|  cq.  ft. 

54  sq.ft. 

59|  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surfiMe  of  tubes 

765     „ 

6.W     „ 

463     „ 

775*    ,, 

Total  heating  surfooe    - 

825     „ 

715*   „ 

517     .. 

8341  ;; 

17  tons. 

Weight  of  engine 

18  tons.         17-2  tons.      14-6  tons. 

The  vehicles  of  transport  for  passengers  and  goods  on  the 
German  nulwajs  are  very  various.  Passenger  carriages 
similar  to  those  used  in  England,  Belgium,  and  in  IVance, 
are  adopted  on  many  German  lines.  The  passenger  vehicles 
used  in  the  United  States,  already  described  in  Chapter  XII., 
are  also  extensively  used.  These  carriages  measure  from 
25  to  35  feet  in  length,  and  accommodate  from  70  to  120 
passengers.  The  goods  waggons,  of  like  construction^  are 
capable  of  carrying  upwards  of  12  tons. 

There  are  also  passenger  vehicles  supported  on  six  wheels, 
and  consisting  of  six  compartments,  each  first-class  compart- 
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ment  accommodating  eight,  and  each  second-  or  third-class 
compartment  accommodating  ten  passengers. 

In  the  following  tahle  are  given  the  dimensions^  capacitj, 
and  cost  of  construction  of  the  several  classes  of  vehicles  for 
the  transport  of  passengers  and  goods  on  the  principal  Grer* 
man  lines :  — 


Tablk  showing  the  Magnitude  «nd  ayerage  Cost  of  the  Vehicles  of 
Transport  used  on  the  principal  German  Railways. 


Dcsiipuilion  cf  VahielH. 


Tammhqmm  Stock. 

Four-wheeled  carriages — Ut  clasi  - 
».  t*  Sd  class  - 

ft  n  3d  class  • 

Six-wheeled  carriages — let  class    - 
>.  »f  ad  class    - 

..  „  Sdclau     - 

Siz-w heeled  do.  1st  class   - 

M  It  2d  class    - 

♦,  „  3d  class    - 

Bight- wheeled  American  do 1st  clais 

Sd  class 
3d  class 


It 
It 


tt 


Goods  Stock. 

Four-wheeled  baggage-waggons     - 
Six- wheeled  do.         - 
Four-wheeled  goods  waggons  uncorered 
Four-wheeled  do.  corered    - 
Slx.wheeled  do.  uncorered  - 
Eight-wheeled  do.  covered  - 
'Eight-wheeled  do.  uncorered 
Horse-boxes  -  -  -  - 

Carriage-trucks         ... 
Eight-wheeled  cattle-waggons 


No.  of 

COTtcfCon- 

Plaon. 

■murtiaB. 

£ 

18 

276 

30 

217 

86 

166 

22 

346 

40 

287 

40 

835 

48 

485 

60 

338 

60 

279 

70 

545 

70 

472 

120 

332 

CapmdUj, 

Tarn. 

4-5 

113 

7-6 

181 

4-5 

6»-6 

46 

77-0 

7-5 

99*5 

12- A 

311-0 

12-5 

261*0 

. 

III 

• 

89 

- 

260 

1-V8 
7-«4 
4-6 

lihS 

717 
5-S 
lO-I 
&-64 
4-«6 
7-8 
G-75 
2-TB 

ToST 

S5*S 

24 -J 

15-4 

17-1 

13-25 

24 -9 

21-0 


In  order  to  show  the  movement  of  traffic  in  passengers  and 
goods  on  the  German  railways^  I  have  obtained  such  official 
returns  as  have  been  published  for  the  year  1846,  which  is 
the  latest  period  for  which  returns  have  been  made.  These 
are  given  in  the  following  table ;  the  passenger  and  goods 
traffic  being  distinguished,  and  the  quantity,  mileage^  and 
receipts  of  each  class  being  given :  — 
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1  TiBULAB.  Analysis  of  the  average  daily  Traffic  in  Passengers  and 

Goods  on  the  under-mentioned  German  Railways  during  the  Year 

1846. 

^ 

PMMBgOTTnflo. 

OMdsTnflk.          1 

Number 
oTPm- 

OS! 

Mllaac^ 

Ito- 
odpl.. 

NnmlMi 
of  Tom 
iMokad. 

AII1«B» 

odpcs. 

M. 

A 

1.  Altona-Kiel 

65-.M) 

1,064 

84,635 

77-5 

880 

4,550 

72-0 

2.  Baden-Hanheim-Fribourg 

142-00 

6,230 

82,013 

258-0 

875 

88,850 

189-0 

3.  Bavarian  : 

(Munlch-Donauworth    *  - 
Nuremberg-Meumarket)  - 

63  00 

1.108) 
l,254i 

37,140 

f67*5 
(56  3 

60-0 

]  5.740 

C27-4 

tl80 

81-00 

55-0 

4.  Berlin.  Anhalt : 

1 

(Berlln-Kothen)    - 

99-00 

937 

51,520 

186-0 

133-0 

10,750 

95*0 

5.  Berlln-Hambarg    - 

17600 

184 

6,152 

19-4 

• 

505 

80 

6.  Berlin-Potsdam-Bfagde- 

1           burg         -          -          - 

90-00 

1,380 

28,600 

108-0 

- 

8,150 

19-4 

I   7.  BcrUn-SteUin.SUrgard    - 

104-20 

1,222 

43.200 

136-0 

154-0 

4,870 

77*0 

,   8.  Brunswick  Railway 
9.  Bret1au.Schweidnits-Frl- 

61-50 

1,M0 

21.620 

68-0 

m 

5,430 

48-0 

i           bourg       -          -          - 

41-35 

645 

15,900 

46-0 

166-0 

8,560 

33*0 

10.  Cologne-Minden : 

( Cologne- DaUburg)      - 

S9-00 

1352 

18,120 

75-5 

- 

90O 

3-5 

11.  DiisMldorC-Elberfeld 

16-25 

976 

11.472 

47-8 

154*0 

8,130 

37*3 

1 12.  Gluckfttadt-Elmahora 

10-40 

265 

1,910 

6-0 

43-3 

177 

8-8 

13.  Hamburg- Bergedorf 

14.  HanoTerlan  RailwaT! 
(Hanover-Brunswick        7 
Hildesheim-Celle)  -          j 

10-00 

519 

4,600 

15-3 

. 

- 

1-4 

71*00 

1,040 

88,850 

70-0 

I860 

4,145 

36-6 

15.  Austrian  Northern : 

fVienna-Brann-Olmuts    7 
Leipsic-Stockerau)            j 

18800 

2,016 

90,640 

836-0 

438-0 

31.840 

396-0 

1  16.  Leipsic-Dresden    • 

71*80 

1,338 

44,850 

156-0 

166-0 

11,700 

1180 

17.  Lower  Silesian : 

(Breslau-Berlin     -           7 
KohlfurUGorlits)  -          J 
18.  Ntiremberg.Furth  . 
1 19.  BreslaU'ft^sIowitx 

MO-00 

1.583 

45,180 

1880 

183-0 

8.450 

109-0 

3*60 

1.450 

4,900 

13-0 

. 

. 

0-0€| 

184-00 

1,069 

35,280 

108-0 

198-0 

63% 

1010 

i  20.  Austrian  States  Railway: 

(MarxuscIag-CilU  - 

144-00 

1.090 

86,400 

110-0 

881-0 

8,720 

109-0 

Olmutx-Frafue)    - 
i2l.  Rendsburg-Neumlntter    - 
22.  Rhenish  Rallwax: 

152-00 

860 

39.360 

164-0 

181-0 

10,640 

1330 

20-80 

814 

3,500 

11-8 

88-0 

410 

6-5 

(Cologne-Belgian  fWmtler) 
IS8.  Saxon. Bavarian: 

63-30 

1,490 

33,300 

154-0 

581-0 

16,880 

189-0 

1       (Leipsic-Relchenbach)     - 

124.  Saxon- Silesian; 

65-50 

835 

83,350 

75-0 

189-0 

7,100 

680 

(Dresden-Lobaa)  - 
25.  Taunus  Railway: 

4930 

418 

9,800 

8SH) 

m 

1,854 

18-0 

(Francfort-Wietbaden)     - 
26.  Vienna-Glognitt: 

28-30 

8,180 

88.150 

96-0 

880 

183 

10-3 

1        (Trunk  line) 
1        Vienna-Briick 

49-90 

8,350 

48,720 

808-0 

833-0 

7,440 

98-0 

85-50 

158 

1,776 

7-4 

150 

864 

8-3 

1  87.  William's  Railway: 

(Kosel-Ratiibor)   - 

1 

19-70 
2304*40 

131 

1356 

8-6 

85-0 

348 

6-5 

39,768  778,634|3061-I 

3800-0 

176,263 

1915-7 

From  the  results  of  this  table  we  can  deduce  the  average 
distance  over  which  each  passenger  and  each  ton  of  gooda 
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was  carried,  the  average  receipts  obtained  per  head  or  per 
ton  booked,  and  the  average  receipts  per  head  or  per  ton  per 
mile.     These  are  exhibited  in  the  fallowing  table :  — 


Tabli  (howlog  the  avenge  Distsnee  carried  mod  tbe  mertge  Re-  I 
ceipti  abtwned,  per  Head  or  per  Ton  pet  Milt,  from  tbe  Paaungen  I 
and  Goods  traniported  on  the  pTmcipal  Geimao  BailwaTs  ooder-  || 
named  during  tbe  Yeat  1846. 


Cologne.  Mlndrn 
nuueMorr.RlbcchM  . 
GludnUdi-Blniihan  - 
HuBbura-Bergedorf    . 
HinoTciUD  RaUwiv   - 
Auilhiin  NorUierD      . 
L«l|Hic.Dr«<l«B 
Lower  ailHlu 
Niiremben-FDnli 
Bmlu-HrtlowlU      - 

IteiutHUf-Keumiailer 

Rheatih^lwir 
SuEon.BivarUa 
SuoD-Sllnlu 
Tiuniii  Rellwij 
vleiiiu.Glii(olu  (Tiunk  IfaH) 

WllUim'i  RaIIbij 

Geoard  (Tanget 


i^r  T^^Ki  cs  !^ic, 


It  will  be  observed,  in  these  results  of  the  passenger  traffic, 
that  the  average  receipts  per  passenger  per  mile  verj  little 
exceed  the  tariff  for  the  third-class  passengers.  This  is  ex- 
pltuned  bj  the  fact  that  the  third  class  constitutes  a  very  larg« 
proportion  of  the  entire  number  of  passengers  booked,  a  mach 
larger  proportion  than  previdls  on  the  railwaTa  worked  in 
the  western  states  of  Europe. 
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To  demonstrate  this,  I  haye  given  in  the  following  table 
the  proportion  of  each  class  of  passengers  booked  for  the 
principal  German  railways :  — 


i  Tabot.ae  Analysis  shoviDg  the  Number  of  Passengers  belonging  to 
each  Class  in  every  100  booked  on  Sixteen  of  the  principal  German 
Railways. 

UtClan. 

fldClaM. 

SdClMa. 

Total. 

NQremberff  and  Fiirth  .... 
Vienna  and  Glognlts     .... 
Brealau  and  OpeIn        .... 
Breelau  and  Fribourg    .... 
Berlin  and  Francrort-tur-Oder     - 
Berlin  and  Stettin  ..... 

Berlin  and  Kothen         .... 
Magdeburg  and  Leipsie         ... 
Duftseldorf  and  Elberfeld      ... 
Bonn  and  Cologne         .... 
Cologne  and  Herbestal .... 
Leipsie  and  Dresden      .... 
Nuremberg  and  Hof     .... 
1  Hamburg  and  Bergedorf       ... 
Francfort  and  Wiesbaden      ... 

General  averages 

8-49 
ft-28 
MO 
1-00 
0-97 
1-80 
8-16 
S-R8 
1-80 
200 
3-08 
18-74 
8-3S 
0-79 
0-70 
1-69 

84-37 
29-54 
15-59 
14-00 
17-93 
S6'89 
28-84 
81*44 
22-55 
17-74 
33-69 
85-08 
19-70 
11-64 
968 
11-22 

72-21 

6918 

83-35 

8500 

81-10 

71-81 

68-00 

65-68 

75-65 

80-26 

63-23 

61-18 

76-98 

87-64 

89-62 

8713 

100-00 
lOO-OO 
100  00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100  00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
10000 
10000 

3*60 

22-40 

74-00 

100  00 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  are  not  four  passengers  in 
every  hundred  on  the  German  railways  that  take  the  first- 
class  places,  and  that  74  per  cent,  of  all  the  passengers  booked 
belong  to  the  third  class. 

The  following  are  the  average  fares  chargeable  per  mUe  on 
the  three  classes  of  passengers  on  the  German  lines  :  — 


1st  class 
2d  class 
3d  class 


1-62 
1-13 
0-79 


The  following  are  the  average  tariffs  per  mile  for  other 
objects  of  transport  on  the  German  railways :  — 


Carriages 
Horses     • 
Cattle  per  head    • 
Sheep  per  head    - 


8-1 
5-0 
1-56 
018 
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The  traffic  on  the  German  railways,  as  elsewhere,  is  subject 
to  Tariation  arising  from  local  circumstances. 

This  Tariation  is  shown  in  the  foUowing  table,  in  which 
the  gross  receipts  per  mile  of  railway  and  per  cent,  of  c^- 
tal  in  the  four  years  terminating  31st  December,  1846,  oa 
eighteen  of  the  principal  German  railways,  are  given  :  — 


Tabli  ibaviDg  the  txengt  Recripu  per   MUc  uid  pei  Cent,   of  |1 

Cost  of  Coajtmction  o 

ending  December,  1846.                                   1 

.«„„o_.-c™.J 

IMl. 

1M1. 

IM5. 

1M6. 

1U3. 

1S4<. 

IMS.  ;  IMG. 

U^Hf. 

z 

1110 

■rit 

8-sri  9-M, 

ext 

I'w 

uu 

vw 

9'U 

i?" 

8«  .  10-44 

I'W. 

uin 

'■^ 

"4? 

Its 

llflO  1  1»^ 

\M 

i'qf 

S-iS      g-OO 

!_ 

'■*" 

"" 

"'" 

I  hare  obtained  exact  returns  of  the  gross  receipts  on 
upwards  of  two  thousand  miles  of  all  the  railways  open  in 
the  German  States  in  the  years  1845  and  1846,  later  than 
which  there  are  no  publislied  returns.  The  results  of  these 
reports  are  as  follows :  — 

1S45.  IS4«. 

Total  length  of  nilmyi  to  which  the  returns 

refer       .....         Mile*        S,343  9,738 
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Gross  tMcipU   -        -        .        •        •    £  1,1: 
Receipts  pet  mile  of  railwaj         -         .     £ 
Receipts  per  ceot.  of  eapiul,  taking  coat  of 
iaA\l3,5O0L  petmllg       .  4 


It  appears  therefore,  that,  although  upon  some  few  of  the 
most  frequented  of  the  railways  the  receipts  bear  a  con- 
siderable proportion  to  the  cost  of  construction,  yet  on  the 
average  of  the  whole  they  did  not,  according  to  the  last  re- 
turns, exceed  6  per  cent,  on  the  capital  expended.  The 
proportion  in  which  they  have  been  produced  by  passenger 
and  goods  traffic  has  been,  on  an  average,  in  the  ratio  of  61 
per  cent,  from  passengers,  and  39  per  cent,  from  goods. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  exact  returns  of  working 
expenses,  more  recent  than  1844,  In  the  following  table  is 
given  the  details  of  these  expenses,  together  with  their  ratio 
to  the  gross  receipts,  for  eighteen  of  the  principal  lines  for 
that  year : — 


Tabular  AHtLvus  of  the  Expenses,   Keeeipta,  and   ProGts  on  the 

NUmnbwg-Furth 
Vltnii<i-(lIogi>iu    .        . 
AlHIrlao  Norlhern 

E^™-. 

'm* 

^ 

U.3M        7.ira 
(-(.son      ii,.w< 

s 

^TA 

k 
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In  the  following  table  I  have  ghown  the  receipts,  expenses, 
and  profits  on  eighteen  of  the  principal  German  railways  at 
compared  with  the  length  of  railway  worked,  and  have  cal- 
culated the  proportion  per  cent,  borne  bj  the  expenses  to  the 
receipts,  and  by  the  receipts  and  profits  respectively  to  the 


T*BUL1»     AMiLTSl 

M     ih 

winit 

the    Receipts,  Eipensei, 

■nd 

Pro6t*|| 

eompued  with  the  Length  of  Railwa; 

worked  mud  the  Coa  ofl 

Gennan  Ibuln;>  duiiog  ] 

the  Ye«r  1844. 

Bt-O 

I 

1  KUHmbng-FUob     -       ■ 

1300 

M-75 

Wi 

«■» 

m 

l3-0> 

Vltnni-GI^Ki 

»-7a 

50-i 

Upp.r  stlnlu  . 

Brulu-Friluuri 

327 

MH 

as'j 

3% 

1729 

nm 

BRlln-Anbi™  '. 

JUX9 

KfO 

'Ss 

'§"?o 

«U3 

«-3 

180 

»0 

P-io 

Diiueldorf-Blbsf  feld  -       - 

Bonn-Cologne    - 

Wfi 

3-30 

Cologn^HetbrtuI 

l*tp.lc-Dr«dni 

9'M 

«W) 

610 

Khl 

4-M 

349 

wt 

eee 

«»• 

FomcIOn-WlnladtQ        - 

WO 

*^0 

Ann, 

"■'■ 

"^ 

— — 

~m 

«■» 

■^ 

"''• 

~*^1 

*lo..of^p„«, 


wu  iiuuludl  cm  thli  nUwij. 


In  order  to  show  the  general  movement  of  the  traffic  on 
the  German  railways  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  already 
done  on  railways  elsewhere,  I  have  collected  in  the  foUowing 
table  the  data  showing  the  movement  of  the  trains,  their 
stoppages,  and  average  speed :  — 
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Tabulab.  Analysis  of  the  MoyemeDt  of  the  Traffic  on  the  principal 
German  Railways,  showing  the  average  Speed,  Stoppages,  &c.  of 
each  Class  of  Trains.  —  N.  B.  An  average  Loss  of  Five  Minutes  is 
allowed  for  each  Stoppage,  except  in  particular  Cases  where  a 
greater  Delay  is  fixed  by  the  Programme.     This  is  intended  to  in- 
clude the  Time  lost  in  coming  to  Rest,  and  getting  up  Speed. 

Manheim-Frlboarg 

Munich -Ounsenhausen    - 

Augsburg- Kaufburen 

Berlin- Hamburg  ... 
1  Nuremberg- Hot  - 

Berlin.  Breslau      ... 

Berlin- Stettin       ... 
,  Berlin-Magdeburg 

Berlin- Eisenach  ... 

Magdeburg- Leipsic 

Leipsic-Dresden  •           •           - 

Hanover-Bremen  -           -          • 
1  Breslau-Myslowits 

Cologne- Hamm   .           .          - 

Vienna-Prague    .          -          - 

Vlenna-Glognits  -           -           - 
'  Munich-Augsburg 

Berlin-Leipsic      ... 

Totals  and  averages 

tnvdlad. 

TtaM. 

No.cf 
Stop. 

25 
18 

7 
19 
26 
21 

6 

8 
18 

7 

6 

4 
16 
18 
31 
13 

8 
14 

clvcUnK 
StopiMiia, 

ATcng* 

KpMda- 

cludinff 

SlOI>|M««. 

JfilM. 

170-0 
99-5 
35-0 

175-0 

111-8 

227-5 
82-75 
900 

253-0 
72-5 
71-8 
64-0 

1240 
86-8 

276-3 
45-2 
87-4 

162-5 

h.     m, 
7    87 

5  55 
2     0 
9      0 

7  61 
12    15 

4    10 

4  5 
11    30 

8  80 
8     0 
8    80 

6  45 

5  0 
16      0 

4      0 
2      ft 

6  30 

MUm. 

22-5 

1700 

17-50 

19-40 

14-20 

18-70 

19-90 

2200 

22-00 

20-70 

23-70 

19-20 

18-40 

17-40 

17-30 

11-30 

15-00 

25-00 

JfilM. 

27-75 
24-75 
23-50 
23-40 
21-50 
21-60 
22-26 
26-00 
25-30 
24-50 
28-50 
20-20 
22-80 
24-50 
20-50 
17-75 
22-00 
30-50 

2284-5 

114    43 

273 

20-00 

24-20     1 

Y  6 
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CHAP.  XX. 

BAILWATS  IN  RUSSIA,   ITALT,   AND  SPAIN. 

Of  the  railwajs  in  operation,  in  progress^  and  contemplated 
in  other  countriesi  a  brief  notice  will  suffice. 

Russia,  carried  along  bj  the  tide  of  public  opinion  in 
Europe,  found  herself  compelled,  by  a  doe  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  her  people,  to  consecrate  a  part  of  her  exertions  and 
her  capital  to  the  construction  of  the  new  lines  of  communi- 
cation. An  attempt  was  first  made  to  attract  private  ca- 
pitalists to  these  projects,  and  special  advantages  were  offered 
to  companies  who  might  be  disposed  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  the  lines  of  railway  contemplated  in  Russia. 
The  Emperor,  besides  guaranteeing  to  the  shareholders  a 
minimum  profit  of  4  per  cent.,  proposed  to  give  them  gra- 
tuitously all  the  lands  of  the  state  through  which  the  rail- 
ways should  pass,  and  to  place  at  their  disposal,  also 
gratuitously,  the  timber  and  raw  materials  necessary  for 
the  way  and  works  which  might  be  found  upon  the  spot. 
It  was  further  proposed  to  permit  the  importation  of  rails 
and  the  rolling  stock  free  of  duty.  Russian  proprietors  also 
spontaneously  came  forward,  and  not  only  agreed  to  grant 
such  portion  of  their  land  as  the  railways  might  pass  through 
gratuitously,  but  further  to  dispossess  themselves  temporarily 
of  their  serfs,  and  surrender  them  to  the  use  of  the  com- 
panies on  the  sole  condition  that  they  should  be  properly 
supported  while  employed. 

By  a  special  ukase,  dated  February  13,  1842,  it  was 
decreed,  that  the  railway  which  was  to  unite  the  two 
capitals  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  should  be  constructed 
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exclusively  at  the  expense  of  the  state>  in  order  to  retain  in 
the  hands  of  the  government,  and  in  the  general  interest  of 
the  people,  a  line  of  communication  so  important  to  the  in- 
dustry and  the  internal  commerce  of  the  empire.  The  local 
proprietors  equally  agreed  to  surrender  to  government  gra- 
tuitously the  lands  necessary  for  the  works  of  this  line. 

The  system  of  railways  contemplated  in  Russia  is  com- 
posed of  five  principal  trunk  lines,  one  of  which,  connecting 
Warsaw  with  Cracow,  is  completed  and  in  operation,  and  has 
been  already  noticed  in  the  last  chapter  in  connection  with 
the  German  railways  :  the  length  of  this  line  is  168  miles. 
The  second  will  connect  Warsaw  with  St.  Petersburg :  the 
extent  of  this  would  be,  when  executed,  683  miles.  The  third 
will  connect  St.  Petersburg  with  Moscow ;  this  line  is  in 
active  progress :  its  length  will  be  about  400  miles. 

Besides  these,  authorisation  was  given  to  a  company  by  a 
ukase  dated  July,  1843,  to  construct  a  railway  for  the  trans- 
port of  goods  between  the  Wolga  and  the  Don^  the  length 
of  which  would  be  105  miles. 

In  the  actual  execution  of  this  magnificent  system  of  rail- 
way communication,  no  considerable  progress  has  been  yet 
made,  with  the  exception  of  the  line  already  mentioned  be- 
tween Warsaw  and  Cracow. 

A  short  line  of  railway  connecting  St.  Petersburg  with 
Tsarkoe-so^lo,  having  an  analogy  to  the  Greenwich  and 
Richmond  lines,  which  diverge  from  London,  and  the  Ver- 
sailles and  St.  Germain  lines  from  Paris,  was  completed  and 
opened  for  traffic  in  April,  1838.  The  traffic  on  this  line 
has  hitherto  amounted  to  about  seven  hundred  passengers 
per  day. 

The  railway  connecting  the  Don  and  the  Wolga  was 
opened  for  traffic  in  1846 ;  but  this  line  is  exclusively  for 
merchandise,  and  is  worked  by  horses. 

In  Southern  Russia  a  line  of  railway  is  projected  between 
Kief  and  Odessa,  the  surveys  of  which  have  been  made  by 
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Belgian  engineers ;  but  no  progress  in  its  constniction  has 
yet  been  effected. 

A  railway  has  been  projected  also  between  St  Petersburg 
and  Cronstadt,  and  another  between  St.  Petersburg  and 
Baltishport^  in  Esthonia,  to  be  constructed  and  worked  by  a 
company  with  a  guarantee  of  4  per  cent,  by  the  goremment. 

In  Italy  a  few  short  lines  of  railway  only  have  been  executed, 
connecting  the  chief  states  with  neighbouring  places.  They 
are  as  follows :  — 

MOei. 

Naples  to  Portici,  opened  Oct  1839       -            -            -  5 

Fortici  to  Castelmare,  with  bnmch  to  Nooerm     -            -  21) 

Naples  to  Capua             -            -            -            -            -  S3) 

Milan  to  Treviglio          -            -            ^            -            -  18 

Milan  to  Monza              -             •             -                          -  12 

Venice  to  Vicenia           -            -            -            -            -  40 

Leghorn  to  Pisa              .....  is| 
Florence  to  Empoli,  Ponte  Dera,  Pisa,  and  Sienna 
Pisa  to  Lucca  and  San  Salvador              ... 

Florence  to  Prato           -            -            -            -             -  1(^ 

In  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  railways  exist  as  yet  only  in 
prospect.  It  is  intended  to  carry  two  lines  from  Turin,  one 
directed  on  Genoa  by  Alexandria,  and  the  other  on  Milan  by 
Vercelli  and  Novara.  The  political  distractions,  however,  of 
the  last  two  years  have  suspended  these  projects. 

In  Spain  only  one  railway  of  eighteen  miles  in  length, 
connecting  Barcelona  with  Mataro,  has  been  constructed* 
Others  have  been  projected  and  even  conceded  to  companies, 
the  principal  of  which  is  that  between  Madrid  and  Valencia. 
The  political  distractions  of  the  country,  however,  have  sus- 
pended all  such  projects. 
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CHAR  XXI. 

COMPARISON  OP  RAILWAY  TRANSPORT  IN  DIFFERENT 

COUNTRIES. 

Haying  investigated  in  the  preceding  chapters  the  con- 
ditions of  railway  communication  in  the  different  countries 
of  the  globe  where  this  species  of  locomotion  has  been 
adopted,  we  shall  now  bring  into  juxtaposition  the  results  of 
our  calculations,  and  show  the  comparative  progress  which 
different  people  have  made  in  this  important  art^  and  dis- 
tinguish what  has  been  actually  done  from  what  is  in  pro- 
gress and  likely  to  be  accomplished.  I  shall  not  notice  here 
the  projects  which  exist  only  in  contemplation,  many  of 
which  will  probably  never  be  executed. 

In  making  such  a  comparison  it  is  especially  necessary  to 
consider  not  merely  the  length  of  railway  reported  to  be  in 
operation  or  in  progress,  but  the  capital  which  has  been 
invested  in  its  construction ;  for  two  lines  of  communication 
receiving  the  common  denomination  of  railways  may  differ 
from  each  other  extremely  in  their  utility  and  value*  Such 
a  line  of  communication  as  that  which  connects,  or  lately 
connected,  Portsmouth  (Virginia)  with  Weldon  (North  Ca- 
rolina), and  that  which  connects  London  and  Birmingham, 
both  receive  the  common  name  of  railway,  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  log  cabin  of  a  Missouri  settler  and  the 
palace  of  Blenheim  receive  the  common  denomination  of 
"  dwelling-house."  The  most  exact  measure  of  the  relative 
utility  or  efficiency  of  two  lines  of  railway  is  their  cost.  It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten  that»  even  in  adopting  this 
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test,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  relative  cost  of  land,  ma- 
terial, and  manual  labour. 

The  extent  of  railway  communication,  and  the  expense  of 
its  construction,  may  be  compared  either  with  the  population 
to  whose  commerce  it  is  appropriated,  or  to  the  territorial 
extent  of  the  country  through  which  it  is  carried. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  given,  according  to  the 
most  recently  published  reports,  the  population,  the  extent 
of  territory,  the  extent  of  railway  open  and  in  progress, 
and  the  capital  invested  in  the  one,  and  to  be  invested  in 
the  other  in  those  countries  where  railways  have  been  esta- 
blished. 


Table  showing  the  Population,  Extent  of  Territory,  and  Extent  of , 
Railway  in  Operation  and  in  Progress,  in  the  several  Countries  of '' 
the  World  where  Railways  have  been  constructed.                              | 

United  Kingdom 

Germanic  States, 
Including  Den- 
mark and  Hol- 
land 

United  SUtet    - 

(France 

Belgium     - 

Russia 

Italy  -       -       - 

Total!  &  averages 

P»piila«kn. 

Extent  of 
TcRllorjr. 

Pofm- 

latian 

Square 
Mile. 

Extent  of 

Railwkj 

open* 

'Extent  of 
Railway 

fn 
Procrcflk 

Capital  In- 
Tntcd  in 

Railvayt 
open. 

Ca|4tal  tD 
be  in««sted 
in  Railwaj* , 

27,019,558 

45.753.640 
17,104,615 
85,400,486 
4,335.319 
54.092.300 
47,606.338 

59.  MUft. 
121.050 

268,548 
1.642.53(i 

204,708 

11.25B 

1,892,478 

312.774 

223-0 

170-0 
10-4 

1730 

382*0 
28-6 

152-0 

jri7«f. 
5,000 

4,542 

6,565 

1,722 

457 

800 

170 

MUn. 
4.500 

800 
200 
1,189 
S00« 
470* 
470* 

£ 
200,000,000 

66,775.000 

52,000.000 

45,812,000 

8,000.000 

3.000,000 

3,000.000 

£ 

100.000.000 

1 

10,000,000 
2,000,000 

15.390.000 
8.600.0C(> 
7.500.0CO 
8,300.00i> 

231.312,856 

4,453.350 

520 

18.656 

7,829 

366.567.000 

146.750,000 

The  data  supplied  by  this  table  will  enable  us  to  compare 
the  length  of  railways  and  the  railway  capital  of  each 
country,  with  its  population  and  its  territory.  This  is  done 
in  the  following  table  : — 


•  SUtUticbet  Jahrbnch  fUr  1647,  ron  Karl  August  MuUer:  JLelptic,  1848. 
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CoHrAuaoHOflheGitentof  Railwivs  ID  Operation,  lod  tbe  Amount 
tbe  CouDtrio  wbicb  ponoi  them. 

Unliad  Kingdom       •       - 

,  United  Stuw     -       -       - 
B^lf^ra     '-       '-       I      ' 
ll»lT 

1 

111 

1 

1 

II 
IPil- 

ifl 

1 
in 

SSCOd 

1 

COM 
0-068 

1,SSM0 
980 

1'0T[     OSI 

KM 
lOSO 

froo 

6-W 

lO-tO 

Some  of  the  results  of  tlus  table  are  very  remarkable. 

In  the  proportion  which  the  length  of  railway  bears  to 
the  poputation,  the  several  countries  stand  in  the  following 
order : — 

1.  United  States. 

2.  United  Kingdom. 

3.  Belgium. 

4.  Germanic  States. 

5.  France. 

6.  Bussia. 

7.  Italy. 

In  the  proportion  which  tbe  length  of  railway  bears  to 
the  extent  of  territory,  these  countries  stand  in  the  following 
order : — 

1.  United  Eingdom. 

2.  Belgium. 

3.  Grennaoic  States. 

4.  France. 

5.  United  States. 
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6.  Italy. 

7.  Russia. 

In  the  proportion  of  the  railwaj  capital  to  the  popolationy 
the  following  is  the  order  in  which  they  stand : — 

1.  United  Kingdom. 

2.  United  States. 

3.  Belgium. 

4.  France. 

5.  Grermanic  States. 

6.  Italy. 

7.  Russia. 

In  the  proportion  which  the  railway  capital  bears  to  the 
extent  of  territory,  the  following  is  the  order :  -— 

1.  United  Kingdom. 

2.  Belgium. 

3.  France. 

4.  Germanic  States. 
6.  United  States. 

6.  Italy. 

7.  Russia. 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  they  stand  with  refer- 
ence to  the  actual  length  of  railway  open :  — 

1.  United  States. 

2.  United  Kingdom. 

3.  Germanic  States. 

4.  France. 

5.  Belgium. 

6.  Russia. 

7.  Italy. 

And  the  following  is  their  order  in  relation  to  the  capital 
expended  in  railways :  — « 
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1.  United  fiangdom. 

2.  Germanic  States. 

3.  United  States. 

4.  France. 

5.  Belgium. 

6.  Russia. 

7.  Italy. 

While  the  total  length  of  railwaj  in  operation  in  the 
United  States  exceeds  the  length  open  in  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  proportion  of  about  4  to  3,  the  capital  invested 
in  railway  communication  in  England  exceeds  that  invested 
in  the  United  States  in  the  ratio  of  about  4  to  1. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that,  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  railways  in  all  the  countries  of  the  globe, 
England  possesses  more  than  the  half,  or  54  per  cent. ;  while 
the  length  of  railways  constructed  with  this  capital  is  less 
than  27  per  cent.,  or  little  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  ag- 
gregate length. 

This  will  exhibit,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  superior  effi- 
ciency of  the  mode  of  construction  in  England. 

Of  all  the  railways  in  progress  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
more  than  the  half,  or  57^  per  cent.,  are  in  England ;  and  of 
the  entire  amount  of  capital  to  be  invested  in  these,  about 
68  per  cent,  is  to  be  invested  in  England. 

It  appears  from  the  results^  of  the  preceding  tables,  that 
the  entire  amount  of  capital  actually  invested  in  railway 
communication  in  all  fhe  countries  of  the  world  is  three 
hundred  and^  sixty -eight  millions  and  a  half ;  and  that  with 
this,  upwards  of  eighteen  thousand  six  hundred  miles  of 
railway  have  been  constructed,  and  that  the  capital  to  be  in- 
vested in  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  miles  of  railway  in 
progress  will  amount  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
millions. 

It  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  exhibited  a  compa- 
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ratire  view  of  the  average  moyement  of  the  traffic  upon  the 
railways  in  operation  in  different  countries  at  a  corresponding 
epoch.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  documents  to  enable  us  to 
do  this  with  all  the  precision  which  might  be  wished.  I 
have,  however,  collected  in  the  following  table  as  many  data 
as  are  supplied  by  authentic  documents  for  nearly  corre- 
sponding epochs.  The  railways  on  which  the  traffic  reported 
has  been  carried  do  not  in  general  include  all  the  lines  open 
in  the  respective  countries;  nevertheless,  they  will  afford 
some  approximation  to  a  comparison  of  the  extent  of  inter- 
communication by  railway.  In  some  cases,  also,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  obtain  the  numerical  results  by  estimation.  These 
I  have  indicated  in  the  table :  — 


CoMPAEATiTS  ViKw  of  the  MoTexneiit  of  the  Traffic  on  a  Portioo  of  > 
the  Railways  in  operation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
Belgium,  France,  and  Germany. 


Year  reported 

I  Length  or  railway 

Arerage  cost  of  conftnictlon 
and  ttock  per  mile  * 

Per  mile  of  rallwajr  per  day— 
Receipts    .  -  - 

Expenaet  -  -  . 

Proau       .  .  . 

Expeniet  per  cent,  of  receipt! 

Profits  per  cent,  of  capital    - 

Receipts  per  mile  of  trains    - 
Receipts  per  pasMnger  boolLed 

Distance  trarelled  per  pas- 
senger .  -  . 

Receipts  per  passenger  per 

mile  .          .          .  . 

Number  of  passengers  per 

train            -           .  . 

Per  ct.  of  passengers  booked : 

1st  class     .           .  . 

ad  class      .          .  . 

Sd  class      -          .  . 


United 
Kingdom. 

United 
Suta. 

Bdginm. 

1847 

1847 

1847 

MtfM. 

MtfM. 

miOm. 

3036 

1160 

3ft3 

M 

A 

A 

40,000 

9800* 

\%SM 

M 

M 

A 

7-6 

4-05 

4-6 

8*0 1 

189; 

9-9 

4-6 1 
iO-Of 

9-16 

1-7 

46*8 

63-0 

4-8t 

8-6 

8-44 

«.   d. 

«    d. 

«.   d. 

7    0 

7    6 

ft    0 

S    0 

9  a 

1    6 

milm. 

mUt9. 

■rilM. 

lft^6 

18*9 

99*6 

d. 

d. 

d. 

IM 

1-47 

0-8 

50 

M 

75-8 

18-8 

100 

11 

89-5 

*                       m 

94-0 

46*7 

m                        * 

69 

1848 
1090 

96,800 

A 

S-80 

3-33 

1*97 
63*0 

9-68 
«.  d. 
7    6 
9    1-75 

■niM. 
94-9 

d. 
1-08 

61*4 

7^0 
94*6 
68*4 


1846 

9804 

t 
11,000 

£ 

916 
104 
1-19 

48-3 
8-79 

«.    d. 

1    6-5 


19-6 

d. 
0^ 


8-6 
99-4 

74-0 


I 


*  The  average  cost  of  the  American  railways  taken  collectively  per  mile  is  only  8199ii: 
Those  to  vhico  the  present  report  refers  include  among  them  the  moat  expensiTe  in 
the  States. 

t  The  estimated  limit,  see  page  806. 
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Unltad 

United 

Bciffhiin. 

■V««<w 

G«niMalc 

Beceipts  per  Urn  of  good* 
booked        -          -          - 

KinfdoiB. 

Statcfc 

rtWMICB* 

Siaick 

«.     A 

«.     d. 

«.    4, 

«.     4. 

3    2-3 

5    8-5 

5    S 

m 

10    I 

MiMtf* 

mUm. 

mAm* 

mBm^ 

Distaoce  carried  per  ton 

82*5 

38 

43-8 

m 

46-4 

4, 

4. 

4, 

4. 

Receipts  per  ton  per  nfle     - 

1€7 

1-8 

1*84 

* 

2-6 

Number  of  tons  per  train 

• 

54ft 

33-2 

■ 

m 

Average  speed  of  passenger- 

trains  in  miles  per  hour :  ~ 

Stoppages  included 

94*5 

I6-0" 

18*10 

21 -2 

20-0 

Stoppages  excluded 

320 

m                           m 

24-90 

270 

34-2 

*  By  estimatioo. 


i» 
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CHAP.  xxn. 

THE  RELATION  OF  RAILWATB  TO  THE  STATE. 

Railwats,  wLen  first  brought  into  operation,  were  regarded 
as  exceptional  modes  of  convejance,  suitable  to  particnliir 
localities,  and  particular  conditions  of  commerce  and  inter- 
course. As  their  powers  were  gradually,  developed,  it  be- 
came evident  that  they  were  destined  to  play  a  more  important 
part  in  the  business  of  transport,  and  that  they  must  ultimately 
become  the  general,  if  not  the  only  means  by  which  the  in- 
ternal movement  and  commerce  of  peoples,  and  even  the  in- 
tercommunication of  people  and  people,  would  be  conducted. 
Under  this  point  of  view,  the  question  of  their  relation  with 
the  State  became  one  of  capital  importance. 

Hitherto  the  public  highways  in  all  countries  have  been 
regarded  as  within  the  special  domain  of  government  By 
government  and  by  the  legislature  they  were  controlled  and 
regulated ;  and  it  was  natural,  therefore,  to  conclude  that 
the  same  system  of  regulation  and  control  must  be  extended 
to  the  new  ways  of  communication,  by  which  they  seem 
destined  to  be  superseded. 

Between  the  common  high  roads,  however,  and  the  rail- 
ways, an  important  difference  was  not  slow  to  unfold  itself. 
The  superintendence  and  control  of  the  State  over  the  high- 
ways had  been  limited  to  their  maintenance  and  superin- 
tendence, and  to  the  regulation  of  their  police.  The  carrying 
business  conducted  upon  them  was  always  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  and  was  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  whole- 
some influence  of  competition. 

The  operation  of  the  same  principle  of  competition  was 
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contemplated  in  the  infancj  of  railwajs^  as  is  apparent  from 
the  provisions  in  the  legisktive  enactments  bj  which  the 
companies  have  been  incorporated.  It  was  expected  that 
the  public  should  be  admitted  to  exercise  the  business  of 
carriers  upon  them,  subject  to  certain  specified  regulations 
and  bje-laws* 

It  soon  became  apparent^  however^  that  this  new  means  of 
transport  was  attended  with  qualities  which  must  exclude 
every  indiscriminate  exercise  of  the  carrying  business.  A 
railway,  like  a  vast  machine,  the  wheels  of  which  are  all 
connected  with  each  other,  and  whose  movement  requires  a 
certain  harmony,  cannot  be  worked  by  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent agents.  Such  a  system  would  speedily  be  attended 
with  self-destruction.  The  organisation  of  a  railway  re- 
quires unity  of  direction  and  harmony  of  movement,  which 
can  only  be  attained  by  the  combination  of  the  entire  carry- 
ing business  with  the  general  administration  of  the  road. 
Hence  it  followed,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  as  has  been 
already  explained,  that  the  companies  originally  established 
for  the  construction  of  a  road  only  became,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, the  exclusive  carriers  upon  it ;  and  hence  arose  in- 
evitably as  many  local  monopolies  of  transport  as  there  were 
separate  and  independent  companies. 

This  evil  was  speedily  aggravated  by  amalgamation.  The 
very  same  principles  and  conditions  which  rendered  it  indis- 
pensable that  each  company  should  have  the  sole  direction 
and  management  of  the  entire  movement  of  transport  upon 
its  own  line,  rendered  it  scarcely  less  expedient  that  systems 
of  lines  running  into  each  other  should  either  voluntarily  es- 
tablish a  code  of  regulations  to  secure  their  mutual  harmony, 
or  that  they  should  coalesce  so  as  to  form  fewer  companies 
of  greater  magnitude.  Both  of  these  expedients  have  been 
resorted  to.  Lesser,  placed  near  greater  companies,  have 
coalesced  with  them.  A  great  number  of  small  monopolies 
have,  by  the  operation  of  the  affinities  of  commercial  in- 
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terest,  been  drawn  together,  and  have  become  a  small 
number  of  great  monopolies ;  and  so  indispensable  has  a 
certain  unity  of  management  and  harmony  of  moYement 
proved  to  be  to  the  efficiency  of  the  entire  system,  thai, 
where  amalgamation  has  not  been  effiscted,  the  device  of  the 
Clearing-house  has  been  invented  to  surmount,  as  far  as  ia 
practicable,  those  difficulties  which  might  arise  from  the 
absence  of  unity  of  direction  and  management  of  inter- 
communicating lines. 

Sach  were  the  circumstances  out  of  which  sprung  those 
colossal  monopolies  among  which  the  territory  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  parcelled  out^  and  by  which  the  entire  internal 
commerce,  and  correspondence,  and  personal  intercourse  of 
its  people  are  conducted. 

A  great  variety  of  relations  have  arisen  out  of  a  like  state 
of  things  in  other  countries,  according  to  the  local  circom* 
stances  attending  the  form  of  government,  and  the  social  and 
commercial  condition  of  the  people. 

In  some  the  State  haa  taken  upon  itself  the  entire  duu^ 
of  the  construction  and  working  of  the  railways.     This  is    : 
the  case,  for  example,  in  Belgium  and  Hanover,  in  some  of    I 
the  Northern  Duchies,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden>  in     ! 
Wiirtemburg,  Bavaria,  and  Austria.    It  is  true  that  a  fev 
isolated  lines  in  these  several  states  had  been  conceded  to     | 
companies  before  the  great  question  of  the  relation  between 
the  State  and  the  railways  had  been  raised ;  but  these  cases, 
besides  being  exceptional,  have  gradually  been  diminished 
in  number  by  the  governments  respectively  redeeming  the 
property  in  the  roads. 

In  other  countries,  a  mixed  system  has  been  pursued. 
Some  railways  have  been  constructed  and  furnished  by  the     | 
State,  but  farmed  by  companies  on  terminable  and  frequently      i 
short  leases,  the  State  maintaining  a  certain  control  r^ulated 
by  the  clauses  of  the  leases.    In  some  cases,  the  railways 
have  been  constructed  and  stocked  by  the  companies  them- 
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selves,  who  hold  the  property  under  a  lease  of  more  or  less 
extended  duration ;  but  still  the  State  is  represented  in  the 
administration  of  the  railwaj  by  the  presence  of  an  agent* 
who  is  invested  with  almost  unlimited  control  over  the 
working  of  the  lines.  In  France,  this  agent  was  established 
under  the  name  of  a  Rojal  Commissioner,  and  one  such 
functionary  was  nominated  to  form  part  of  the  administration 
of  each  railway  company.  Besides  this,  the  government 
appoints  the  police  of  the  road,  all  these  functionaries, 
however,  of  every  grade,  being  paid  by  the  company.  On 
the  expiration  of  the  leases,  the  State  is  usually  bound  to 
reimburse  to  the  company  the  estimated  value  of  the  movable 
stock  attached  to  the  establishment;  and  the  company,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  bound  to  sustain  this  movable  stock  in  a 
satisfactory  and  efficient  state  pending  the  lease. 

In  cases  where  the  State  has  adopted  the  policy  of  leaving 
the  construction  and  management  of  the  railways  to  private 
companies,  it  has  nevertheless  intervened,  by  means  of  sub- 
vention or  other  encouragement,  to  stimulate  private  enter- 
prise in  those  cases  in  which  the  lines  run  through  localities 
where  the  commerce  is  deemed  insufficient  to  produce  the 
average  profit  on  the  capital  invested.  In  different  countries 
this  object  is  accomplished  by  different  expedients. 

In  some,  a  subvention  in  money  is  directly  given ;  in 
others,  the  State  takes  a  certain  proportion  of  the  shares, 
supplying  the  corresponding  amount  of  capital  on  favourable 
terms ;  in  others,  the  State  guarantees  a  minimum  amount 
of  interest  on  the  capital  to  be  invested  ;  in  others,  the  com- 
panies are  favoured  by  the  free  importation  of  stock  and  ma- 
terials, by  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  land,  and  by  exemption 
from  taxation. 

The  authority  of  the  State  is,  in  almost  all  cases,  asserted, 
and  in  many  periodically  exercised.  Thus  a  power  of  re- 
vising the  tariff  at  stated  intervals,  such  as  eyerj  three  or 
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five  years,  is  often  reserred.    This  is  the  case  in  some  of  the 
railway  enterprises  in  the  United  States. 

The  case  of  the  English  railway  companies  is,  in  seTeral 
respects,  peculiar.  The  spirit  of  the  laws  and  traditioos 
renders  the  State  averse  from  interference  in  commercial  en- 
terprises, and  somewhat  reserved  even  in  the  ezerdseof  that 
control  over  them,  which  would  seem  to  be  indispensable  to 
the  general  interests. 

Powers  of  an  unusually  extensive  and  durable  character 
were  therefore  readily  granted  to  all  railway  companies 
in  this  country,  and  monopoly  sSier  monopoly  grew  up, 
fostered  by  the  l^islature  and  favoured  by  the  public  Mo- 
nopoly, however,  was  not  slow  to  develop  some  of  its  cus* 
tomary  evils,  and  complaints  and  remonstrances  followed. 
Abuses  were  signalised,  and  a  reaction  in  public  opinion  wis 
manifested.  Bail  way  directors,  who  had  been  previously  tbe 
objects  of  unbounded  laudation,  now  became  the  subjects  of 
distrust  and  censure,  and  a  general  demand  of  some  efficiest 
system  of  control  was  put  forth. 

This  demand  was  opposed  by  railway  directors  and  parties 
under  their  influence,  who  went  so  far  as  to  deny  the  right 
of  parliament  to  interfere  with  their  concerns,  assimUatiDg 
their  establishments  to  those  of  banks,  insurance  offices,  dock 
companies,  and  other  industrial  associations.  These  parties 
indignantly  rejected  all  control,  and  even  complained  of  the 
system  of  publishing  periodical  reports,  partial  and  imperfect 
as  it  has  been,  which  the  law  and  public  opinion  has  exacted 
from  them,  as  a  grievance.  They  declared  that  any  inter- 
ference with  the  affairs  of  railway  companies,  or  any  com- 
pulsory publication  of  their  proceedings,  or  any  report  of  t^c 
state  of  their  financial  concerns,  is  a  violation  of  the  rights 
of  capital  a&  gross  and  unjustifiable  as  would  be  the  same 
measures  if  adopted  in  reference  to  the  mercantile  transac- 
tions of  Rothschild's,  Baring's,  or  any  other  private  esta- 
blishment. They  admit  that  government  may  so  far  interfere 
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as  to  provide  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  public  in 
travelling.  But  beyond  this,  they  denounce  all  legislative 
or  State  intervention  in  their  affairs.  They  complain  that 
the  temper  evinced  by  parliament  and  the  press  is  such  as 
ought  to  be  directed  only  against  the  greatest  enemies  of 
social  progress,  instead  of  the  promoters,  as  they  justly 
enough  claim  to  be,  of  one  of  the  most  signal  instruments 
for  the  advancement  of  civilisation  that  modem  times  have 
witnessed.  Such  a  temper,  they  contend,  must  produce  a 
corresponding  feeling  on  the  part  of  railway  directors  ;  and 
it  is  declared  that,  if  such  a  system  of  annoyance  and 
improper  interference  be  continued,  it  must  result  either  in 
raising  a  spirit  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  railway  interests, 
which,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  property  at  stake, 
cannot  be  lightly  regarded,  or  inducing  an  apathy  and  in- 
difference in  the  administration  of  railways ;  in  either  case 
being  the  cause  of  great  injury  and  inconvenience  to  the 
public. 

To  all  this  it  is  answered,  that  bodies  which  possess  the 
almost  exclusive  control  of  the  intercourse  of  the  country, 
including  the  conveyance  of  persons  and  goods,  the  service 
of  the  post-office,  and  the  movement  of  the  troops,  have 
none  of  the  qualities,  and  ought  to  have  none  of  the  pri- 
vileges, attaching  to  private  commercial  establishments ; 
that,  therefore,  it  would  be  a  grave  error  to  regard  the 
British  railways  as  speculations  important  to  none  but  the 
shareholders ;  that  they,  on  the  contrary,  involve  interests 
public,  political,  and  social,  of  the  greatest  magnitude  ;  that 
they  have  not  been  created,  as  the  advocates  of  their  com- 
plete independence  pretend,  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  in- 
dividuals; that  they  owe  their  origin  and  existence  to  the 
will  of  the  legislature,  expressed  in  their  various  acts  of 
incorporation,  and  that  to  the  legislature  they  must  be  held, 
in  a  peculiar  degree,  responsible ;  that  they  have  been 
entrusted  with  privileges  and  powers  almost  without  pre- 
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cedent ;  and  that,  in  fine,  it  is  incumbent  on  parliament  to 
see  that  these  powers  are  properly  exercised,  and  to  amend 
the  laws  which  reflate  them  in  such  a  manner  as  maj 
from  time  to  time  be  deemed  expedient. 

It  is  farther  contended,  that  the  duty  of  legislative  inter- 
ference is  rendered  more  imperative  by  the  enormous  amount 
of  money  which  railway  companies  have  raised  under  pa^ 
liamentary  authority.  Not  only  has  a  capital  been  raised 
amounting  to  a  quarter  of  the  national  debt,  which  amount 
will  be  augmented  by  at  least  50  per  cent,  within  a  short 
period,  but  loans  have  been  obtained  by  the  companies  to 
vast  amounts,  under  the  direct  sanction,  and  subject  to  the 
conditions,  of  special  acts  of  parliament.  The  debentures 
representing  these  loans,  as  well  as  the  railway  shares,  are 
transferable  from  hand  to  hand  with  as  much  facility  as  the 
unfunded  debt,  with  which  they  enter  into  direct  competition. 

Of  late  years,  moreover,  the  interests  involved  in  railway 
property  have  assumed  an  importance  which  has  introduced 
it  into  marriage  settlements,  wills,  and  other  family  arrange- 
ments, almost  as  generally  as  the  public  securities.  It  would 
therefore,  it  is  contended,  be  preposterous  to  maintain  that 
property  of  such  an  amount  and  such  character  should  he 
left  to  the  uncontrolled  management  of  bodies  so  fleeting 
and  so  little  responsible  as  the  boards  of  railway  directors. 

It  is  further  maintained  by  the  advocates  of  government 
control,  that  shareholders  are  a  fleeting  and  mutable  body, 
liberated  from  many  of  the  responsibilities  and  obligations 
which  attach  to  property  of  a  more  permanent  character. 
A  share  market  has  been  created  as  well  in  the  chief  covor 
mercial  towns  as  in  the  capital,  where  transactions  to  an 
enormous  amount  take  place.  Not  only  are  permanent  in- 
vestments made  in  railway  securities  which  have  become 
matters  of  settlement,  bequest,  and  inheritance,  but  large 
speculations  are  daily  made,  with  a  view  to  profit,  by  traffic 
in  a  description  of  property  peculiarly  liable  to  sudden  and 
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extraordinary  fluctuations,  fluctuations  so  extreme  that  the 
capital  of  a  single  railway  has  been  known  to  fall  in  yalae 
within  the  brief  period  of  two  months  to  the  amount  of 
tiiree  millions  sterling.  These  violent  and  sudden  variations 
in  the  value  of  the  securities  of  one  railway  produce 
sympathetic  effects  in  all  the  others,  and  always  arise  from 
the  want  of  confidence  entertained  by  the  public  in  the  re- 
presentations made  by  the  directors  of  railway  companies  of 
their  financial  condition.* 

Since^  however,  the  necessity  of  establishing  an  inde- 
pendent body,  invested  with  definite  powers  to  examine  and 
check  the  railway  accounts,  is  admitted  by  all  persons  be- 
yond the  immediate  circle  of  railway  directors,  and  those  in 
their  employment  and  under  their  influence,  and  even  by 
some  among  those  directors  themselves,  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  enter  further  into  this  discussion.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  controlling  body  is 
demanded  by  public  opinion ;  the  only  points  to  be  con- 
sidered being,  the  authority  from  which  its  nomination  must 
emanate,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  powers. 

The  appointment  of  such  a  body  can  only  be  made  by  the 
directors,  the  proprietors  of  railways,  not  being  directors,  or 
the  State. 

That  railway  directors  should  nominate  the  body  which  is 
to  control  thenLselves,  would  be  an  outrage  on  common 
sense,  which  public  opinion  indignantly  rejects. 

The  appointment  of  an  efiicient  and  independent  board  of 
control  by  railway  proprietors,  exercising  its  powers  over 
railway  directors,  would  be  attended  with  many  practical 
difliculties.  The  railway  proprietors  are  a  very  numerous 
body,  scattered  over  the  country,  and  even  over  the  world, 
varying  extremely  in  age,  sex,  and  condition.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  such  a  body  could  ever  be  brought  into  any 

*  Third  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Lords,  Junc^  1649. 
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real  co-operation  otherwise  than  bj  the  agency  and  inflaence^ 
direct  or  indirect,  of  the  directors  themselves.  The  bodj  of 
proprietors  hare  already  nominated  the  directors,  and  must 
be  presumed  to  have  selected  the  individuals  for  that  office 
whom  they  regarded  as  best  entitled  to  their  confidence. 
To  call  on  the  same  proprietors  to  elect  other  individaals  to 
be  placed  in  a  sort  of  antagonism  to  the  former,  and  in* 
vested  with  powers  to  check  and  control  them,  would  be  to 
require  them  to  place  over  those  individuals,  in  whom  thej 
have  manifested  the  greatest  confidence,  others,  in  whom 
thej  must  necessarily  have  less. 

The  impracticability  of  attaining  such  an  object  is  in 
some  degree  illustrated  by  the  effect  of  the  system  of  audit 
hitherto  pursued.  It  is  well  known  that  on  the  presentation 
of  each  half-year's  report,  auditors  are  appointed  by  the 
meeting  of  shareholders,  to  examine  and  to  check  the  ba- 
lance-sheet. The  witnesses  produced  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  consisting  of  public  accountants,  eminent  railway 
directors,  and  others,  distinguished  by  special  knowledge  on 
such  subjects,  were  unanimous  in  declaring  this  system  oif 
audit  to  be  destitute  of  all  efficiency. 

Mr.  Swift  (says  the  Report),  a  witness  whose  confidential 
connection  with  the  North-Western  Railway  Company  gives 
great  weight  to  his  testimony,  declared  such  an  audit  to  be 
**  moonshine  against  dishonest  directors."  Mr.  King,  who  had 
been  secretary  to  two  companies,  said,  the  audit  was  ^'  a  com- 
plete farce,"  to  which  he  could  not  attach  the  slightest  value 
or  importance.  Sir  John  Easthope  declared  that  he  could 
never  consent  to  become  a  director  again  unless  an  effective 
audit  were  established,  and  that  if  such  audit  be  not  entirely 
independent  of  the  directors,  it  would  be  better  to  have 
no  audit  at  all.  Mr.  Eing  said  that  a  shareholder  ought 
not  to  be  an  auditor,  '*  inasmuch  as  it  would  place  him  in 
an  invidious  position.  He  would,  in  some  way  or  other, 
be  connected  with  the  directors,  and  would  probably  be 
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chosen,  or  suggested,  or  recommended,  bj  them  to  the  share- 
holders." 

A  board  of  railway  control  properly  constituted  would 
represent,  not  the  interest  of  the  shareholders  only,  but  that 
of  the  public ;  and  among  the  abuses  which  it  would  become 
its  duty  to  check,  would  be  more  especially  those  which 
affect  that  portion  of  the  public  who  are  not  shareholders. 
The  misapplication  of  capital  and  financial  malversations, 
which  have  been  already  sometimes  practised  by  directors, 
having  the  effect  of  producing  factitious  changes  in  the 
marketable  value  of  railway  securities,  of  which  changes  the 
directors  themselves,  who  thus  brought  them  about,  have 
largely  availed  themselves,  are  examples  of  this.  So  far, 
then,  as  such  a  board  of  control  would  represent  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  in  general,  as  contradistinguished  from 
those  of  railway  proprietors  in  particular,  it  ought  legiti- 
mately to  derive  its  appointments  and  authority  from  the 
State,  which  represents  the  public. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  such  a  controlling  or 
auditing  body,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  it  must  be  per- 
fectly independent  of  the  directors  in  the  exercise  of  its 
functions.  If  such  independence  can  be  shown  to  be  com- 
patible with  any  system  of  election  by  shareholders,  no  legi- 
timate objection  can  perhaps  be  brought  against  it ;  and  it 
would,  in  such  case,  be  exempted  from  those  inconveniences 
which  are  supposed  to  attend  such  a  body  when  deriving  its 
nomination  and  authority  from  the  government. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  functions  and  limits 
of  the  powers  to  be  conferred  upon  the  body  proposed  to  be 
created  for  the  control  or  audit  of  railway  management,  its 
objects  may  be  briefly  and  clearly  stated. 

They  must  be  to  supply  railway  shareholders,  and  the 
public  in  general  (any  of  whom  may  at  any  moment  become 
railway  shareholders),  with  the  means  of  obtaining  an  as- 
surance of  the  honesty  and  of  estimating  the  ability  of  the 
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railway  management  This  object  will  be  attained  partlj 
by  the  confidence  which  the  public  maj  entertain  in  the 
persons  appointed  to  compose  such  a  board,  and  partly  bj 
the  publicity  which  may  be  given  to  the  accounts  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  railway  managers. 

One  of  the  objects  most  strongly  insisted  upon  in  the 
measure  proposed  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  an  independent 
system  of  railway  audit  in  the  session  of  1849,  was  to  secure 
greater  uniformity  and  more  detailed  explanation  in  the 
system  of  financial  accounts  issued  by  the  directors  to  the 
shareholders.  These  accounts  naturally  arrange  themselves 
under  the  two  heads  of  capital  and  revenue. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  capital  account  should  be  two- 
fold, or,  to  state  it  more  correctly,  a  single  account  consisting 
of  triple  columns. 

The  first  column  would  consist  of  a  dear  and  detailed 
statement  of  the  amounts  of  capital  which  the  company  had 
been  authorised  to  raise,  stating  the  purposes  to  which  these 
amounts  respectively  had  been  directed  by  the  legislature  to 
be  applied. 

The  second  column  would  contain  a  statement  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  company  had  exercised  these  powers.  It 
would  state  the  amounts  respectively  which  had  been  raised 
under  each  authorisation,  assigning  them  to  their  respective 
heads,  and  showing  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  des- 
tined. 

The  difference  between  the  totals  of  these  two  columns 
would  show  the  amount  of  the  unexhausted  power  with 
which  the  company  was  still  invested. 

The  third  column  would  contain  a  clear  and  detailed  state* 
ment  of  the  capital  which  had  been  actually  expended,  stating 
the  objects  to  which  it  had  been  appropriated,  and  showing 
clearly  that  these  objects  were  those  for  which  parliament 
had  authorised  the  capital  to  be  raised. 

The  difference  between  the  totals  of  the  second  and  third 
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columns  would  shovr  the  portion  of  the  capital  raised  which 
had  been  still  unexpended. 

One  of  the  abases  against  which  legislative  interference 
had  been  invoked,  was  the  misappropriation  of  capital  bj 
railway  directors.  This  misappropriation  was  two-fold.  In 
some  cases  the  directors  would  apply  the  capital  which  the 
company  had  been  authorised  to  raise  for  one  purpose  to 
another,  still,  however,  being  legitimately  capital.  Thus, 
capital  authorised  to  be  raised  for  the  construction  of  a  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  trunk  line,  would  be  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  steamboats  or  to  the  improvement  or  construction 
of  docks. 

Such  proceedings  involved  a  double  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  law.  Not  only  was  capital  applied  to  a  purpose  not 
authorised  by  parliament,  but  works,  the  construction  of 
which  was  sanctioned  by  parliament,  and  ordered  to  be 
executed  within  a  given  limit  of  time,  were  left  either  in- 
complete or  not  commenced. 

But  the  most  frequent  and  scandalous  misapplication  of 
capital,  whether  considered  in  itself  or  in  its  consequences, 
had  been  the  appropriation  of  capital  to  the  purposes  of 
revenue,  and  more  especially  to  the  payment  of  dividends. 

Railway  directors  are  usually  large  holders  of  shares,  fre- 
quently obtained  by  allotment,  and  at  a  much  lower  rate 
than  the  current  market  price. 

Thus  situated,  they  have  a  direct  interest  to  raise  the 
market,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  such  elevation  to  dispose 
of  shares. 

This  object  is  accomplished  by  the  misappropriation  of 
capital  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  the  dividends  beyond  the 
amount  which  they  would  have  reached  if  paid  legitimately 
out  of  profits. 

When  a  rise  has  been  produced  by  these  means,  and  the 

directors  avail  themselves  of  it,  they  dispose  of  their  allotted 

shares  at  a  large  profit.    This  spurious  price  is  of  course 

s  5 
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onlj  temporary,  and  the  market  soon  declines.  The  deluded 
public  loses  precisely  to  the  extent  to  which  the  directon 
and  those  in  their  confidence  gain.  Thus  the  fortanea  of 
the  widow  and  orphan,  and  the  aecnroalations  of  indtistrj 
and  thrift,  are  fraudulently  transferred  to  swell  the  colossal 
fortunes  of  individual  directors,  who  by  such  means  suddenly 
rise  from  stations  comparatiyely  obscure  to  almost  fkbuloos 
wealth. 

It  may  be  most  truly  replied,  that  proceedings  such  as 
these  are  rare,  that  directors  in  general  are  persons  alto- 
gether incapable  of  such  malpractices,  and  that  it  would 
be  unjust  to  stigmatise  a  large,  respectable,  and  inteUigent 
body  of  men,  to  the  unwearied  exertions  and  talents  of 
many  of  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  successful 
issue  of  the  most  signal  improvement  of  modem  times, 
because  of  the  misconduct  of  some  individuals  among  them. 
To  this  it  is  answered,  that  unreserved  and  complete  pab* 
licity  of  all  the  details  of  the  management  ci  the  aflSiirs 
of  each  company  can  alone  do  justice  to  the  respectable  and 
independent  majority  of  directors.  Such  a  publicity  will 
enable  every  one  who  possesses  the  necessary  information  ^ 
judge  not  only  of  the  honesty  but  of  the  ability  of  the 
management,  and  without  such  publicity  there  can  be  ne 
test  by  which  the  public  at  large  can  know  the  integrity  or 
skill  with  which  any  railway  establishment  is  conducted. 

An  intelligent  and  experienced  witness,  long  connected 
with  railway  affairs,  declared,  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  practices  of  misapplying  capital,  such 
as  had  prevuled  in  certain  cases,  would  lead  at  some  period 
to  "  total  ruin,  and  in  the  meanwhile  to  great  confusion,  and 
an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  value  of  each  under* 
taking." 

Another  said,  that  there  was  *^  no  safety  for  bondholders 
or  shareholders  unless  the  separation  of  capital  from  revenue 
was  observed,  and  that  any  deviation  from  it  must  falsify 
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the  accounts  and  deprive  the  puhlic  of  the  means  of  measuring 
the  value  of  such  undertakings.'* 

An  experienced  accountant  stated,  that  under  the  present 
system  ''there  is  no  security  that  capital  and  income  shall 
be  kept  distinct,  and  that  the  practical  consequence  is, 
that  the  purchaser  who  buys  shares  does  so  in  ignorance  of 
the  true  state  of  the  company's  affairs,  and  is  led  to  give  a 
higher  price  than  the  thing  is  worth,  under  the  belief  that 
the  dividends  declared  come  bona  fide  out  of  profits.  Any 
balance  under  such  a  system,  may  be  struck  which  may  suit 
the  purpose  of  the  directors ;  any  dividend  may  be  declared, 
and  the  public  may  be  deceived  to  any  extent  desired." 

'*  If  capital,"  says  the  Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee, 
'*  be  unduly  brought  to  increase  income,  or  ordinary  expen- 
diture be  unduly  carried  to  the  account  of  capital,  the  ap- 
parent balances  may  be  varied  at  pleasure,  a  fallacious 
and  fraudulent  value  may  for  a  time  be  given  to  shares, 
greatly  profitable  to  all  proprietors  desirous  of  selling,  but 
leading  to  results  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  more  important 
class  who  invest  permanently ;  for  the  sake  of  a  deceptive 
present  gain  the  value  of  the  reversion  will  be  sacrificed. 
Cases  may  easily  be  contemplated,  and  undoubtedly  have 
occurred,  in  which  the  future  profitable  working  of  the  line 
may  thus  be  endangered,  and  the  public  interests  connected 
with  the  maintenance  of  railways  be  placed  in  jeopardy,  if 
not  sacrificed."  * 

To  guard  against  this  and  similar  abuses,  shareholders  have 
always  had  a  certain  power  at  reasonable  times  to  examine 
the  books  of  the  company,  but  this  power  has  proved,  as  might 
easily  have  been  foreseen,  illusory.  It  is  not  by  individual 
shareholders  going  to  a  railway  office,  and  demanding  journals 
and  ledgers,  and  running  over  their  pages,  that  any  real 
estimate  of  the  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  can  be 

*  Hiird  Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee,  June  1S49. 
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Moertained.  This  is  a  proceeding  which  indiyidaal  share- 
holders will  never  be  induced  to  nndertake,  nor,  if  they  did, 
would  any  satisfactory  result  ensue.  Practised  accountants 
alone  can  form  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  company,  and  even  they  could  only  aocompliah 
this  by  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  books ;  such  an 
examination  as  individual  shareholders  could  never  effect  by 
the  means  provided  in  the  acts  of  incorporation. 

But  whatever  powers  may  be  conferred  upon  the  controlling 
or  auditing  body,  and  from  whatever  source  it  may  derive  its 
appointment  and  authority,  its  influence  will  be  unavailing 
unless  the  most  ample  and  unreserved  publicity  be  given  to 
the  details  of  the  railway  management,  and  with  such  pub- 
licity the  task  of  the  auditors  or  controllers  wiU  be  rendered 
comparatively  easy.  Their  duties  will  in  such  case  be  re- 
duced in  effect  to  mere  verification  of  the  disbursements  by 
the  vouchers  ;  for,  by  such  means,  the  public  at  large  would 
be  converted  into  one  great  and  unquestionable  Board  of 
Audit  Railway  affairs  would,  in  a  word,  be  placed  under 
the  immediate  operation  of  public  opinion.  Railway  directors, 
instead  of  demanding,  as  they  now  do,  half-yearly  votes  of 
confidence  from  their  blindfolded  constituents,  would  receive 
the  intelligent  approbation  of  a  well-informed  public 

In  all  the  discussions  which  have  hitherto  taken  place 
on  this  question  of  railway  control,  a  stress  much  too  ex- 
clusive has  been  placed  on  the  fidelity  and  accuracy  of  the 
report  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  company,  as  if  the 
honesty  and  integrity  of  the  management  were  all  that  could 
be  required  to  satisfy  the  railway  proprietors  and  the  public 
The  degree  of  ability  and  skill  with  which  the  affairs  of  the 
railway  may  have  been  conducted,  seems  to  be  whoUy  left 
out  of  view.  This  is  a  grave  error.  Honesty  is  happily  a 
much  more  ordinary  quality  than  ability,  and  there  is  much 
stronger  ground  for  distrusting  the  skill  shown  in  the  ma* 
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nagement  of  the  enterprise  of  a  railway  than  the  integrity  of 
those  to  whom  the  management  is  confided. 

It  is  not  therefore  sufficient,  for  the  satisfaction  of  public 
opinion,  to  publish  an  authenticated  report  of  the  financial 
condition  of  each  railway  company. 

Such  details  of  its  management  must  also  be  given  as  may 
enable  all  persons  competently  informed  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  skill  and  ability  with  which  its  affairs  have  been  con- 
ducted. They  must  be  in  a  condition  to  judge  whether  the 
capital  has  been  duly  utilised;  but,  to  place  them  in  this 
condition,  a  much  more  ample  report  of  the  business  of  the 
company  must  be  published  than  any  which  has  hitherto  been 
issued  by  railway  companies  in  England,  or  even  on  the 
Continent,  where  the  periodical  reports  are  more  detailed. 
The  Belgian  government  alone  puts  forth  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  amiual  report  of  its  management.  We  do  not 
maintain  that  the  exposition  annually  supplied  to  the  public 
by  the  Belgian  government  of  the  administration  of  the  State 
railways  may  not  be  susceptible  of  improvement,  or  that  it 
may  not  contain  some  needless  detail  It  cannot,  however, 
be  denied  that  it  demonstrates  the  possibility  of  placing  the 
affairs  of  railway  management  under  the  operation  of  public 
opinion. 

The  report  should  be  annual,  and  not  half-yearly,  as  is  the 
practice  in  England ;  because  the  traffic  runs  through  its 
periodical  phases,  and  completes  them  with  the  revolution  of 
the  seasons.  Half-yeai*ly  reports,  therefore,  supply  imperfect 
inferences ;  and  it  is  only  by  comparing  two  such  reports 
successively  issued  that  correct  average  results  can  be 
obtained. 

While  I  would  therefore  propose  greater  amplitude  in 
detail  of  the  railway  reports,  I  would  suggest  that  they 
should  be  published  annually  and  not  half-yearly,  and  as  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  each  year  as  might  be  practicable, 
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giving  the  detidls  of  the  management  and  working  of  the 
railway  for  the  preceding  year. 

Sach  a  report  might  consist  of  the  following  heads  :  — 

SECTION  I. 

CONSTBUCTION  AND  STOCK. 

Sumfl  which  the  oompany  has  been  empowered  to  niae^  -->  Svine  ae- 

tually  raised  under  such  powers Sums  expended,  speeilyiq^  in  detail 

the  objects  to  which  they  have  been  appropriated,  and  the  souroes  frcHn 
which  they  have  been  derived. 

SECTION  II. 


This  section  should  contain  a  detailed  statement  of  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  management  and  working  of  the  railways,  each  class  of 
disbursement  being  assigned  to  its  proper  head,  —  such  as  direction  and 
management,  way  and  works,  loeomotiye  power,  carrying  expenses,  &c 

SECTION  III, 
RECEIPTS. 

This  section  should  contain  a  detailed  statement  of  the  revenue  of  tiie 
company,  assigning  distinctly  the  amount  of  revenue  proceeding  fion 
each  object  of  trafBc,  such  as  passengers,  distinguished  by  classes,  baggage^ 
parcels,  horses,  carriages,  mails,  and  all  obtjects  carried  by  passenger 
trains ;  goods  and  live  stock  classed  according  to  their  tarifil 

The  receipts  should  also  be  stated  according  to  the  parts  of  the  line 
from  which  tbey  have  proceeded ;  thus  the  amount  received  for  each  ckas 
of  traffic  at  each  station  should  be  given. 

The  receipts  should  also  be  classified  according  to  the  period  of  the 
year  at  which  they  have  been  realised,  their  amounts  being  aepaimtely 
stated  for  each  successive  month. 

In  cases  where  a  graduated  tariff  has  been  established,  diminishing  as 
the  distance  to  which  the  objects  of  transport  are  carried  is  increased,  the 
receipts  should  also  be  classified  according  to  the  distances  to  which  the 
objects  of  transport  producing  them  hare  been  sererally  carried,  so  as  to 
show  the  amounts  of  revenue  which  have  proceeded  from  long  tralBe  and 
short  traffic. 

Such  a  stotement  is  supplied  in  the  reports  of  the  Belgian  railways. 
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SECTION  IV. 
THE  HOVEHEITT  OF  THE   TRAFFIC. 

This  section  should  contain  a  statement  of  the  quantity  and  mileage  of 
the  several  classes  of  traffic.  Thus  the  number  of  passengers  of  eac 
class  booked  and  tbe  total  mileage  of  each  class  should  be  given.  In 
like  manner,  the  quantity  and  mileage  of  each  object  of  transport  con- 
veyed by  passenger  trains,  such  as  baggage,  parcels,  mails,  horses,  and 
carriages,  should  be  stated.  The  comparison  of  the  quantity  of  these 
with  their  mileage  would  give  the  average  distance  over  which  each  pas- 
senger and  other  object  of  traffic  was  carried. 

A  like  statement  should  be  given  for  the  various  classes  of  goods'  traffic, 
showing  in  each  case  the  quantity  booked  and  its  mileage. 

The  quantity  booked  at  each  section  of  the  line  should  be  distinctly 
given,  to  show  the  variation  of  the  traffic  on  different  parts  of  the  railway ; 
and  the  quantity  in  each  month,  to  show  the  variation  of  the  traffic  ac- 
cording to  the  seasons. 

SECTION  V. 
THE  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  LOCOMOTIVE  STOCK. 

This  section  should  oontdn  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  the  locomo- 
tive stock,  enumerating  the  engines  with  tbe  ctrenmstanees  of  their  origin, 
eonstruetion,  age,  Ibrmer  services,  and  their  current  mileage.  The  dis- 
tances run  by  each  engine  during  the  year  should  be  stated,  as  well  as 
the  total  distance  it  has  run  since  first  put  upon  the  road.  The  consump- 
tion of  fuel  should  be  given,  distinguishing  that  which  is  consumed  in 
lighting  and  getting  up  steam  and  standing  and  in  profitable  work.  The 
consumption  of  oil  and  other  materials,  and  the  cost  of  repairs,  should 
also  be  given.  All  these  details  are  supplied  annually  in  the  reports  of 
the  Belgian  railways. 

SECTION  VI. 
THE  MOVEMENT  OF   THE  CAKRTING  STOCK. 

This  section  should  contain  a  statement  of  the  entire  stock  of  vehicles 
of  transport  used  during  the  year,  distinguishing  them  according  to 
classes,  and  giving  their  mileages  respectively. 

Also  a  statement  of  the  consumption  of  materials,  cost  of  repairs,  &c. 
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SECTION  VII. 

MOTfiMENT    OF    TRAFFIC    COMPARED  WITH    HOTEIEEKT    OF 
LOCOMOTIVE  Aia>  OARUYmO  BTOCK. 

By  eomparing  the  moTcment  of  the  different  cUaees  of  traffic  with  the 
movemeot  of  the  Tarious  daases  of  Tchiclea  of  tranaport  to  which  they  an 
respectively  appropriated,  we  can  obtain  the  average  \omd  carried  by  eadk 
▼ehicle;  and  by  comparing  them  with  the  movement  of  the  loeamotlve 
stock,  we  can  obtain  the  average  load  drawn  by  each  engine.  Data  are 
thus  obtained  by  which  numerous  economical  problems  of  the  hi|;faest 
importance  can  be  solved.  It  is  by  these  means  that  we  can  ascertain 
the  extent  to  which  the  moving  stock  of  the  railway  has  been  utilised. 

SECTION  VIII. 

RECEIPTS  AMD    EXPENSES   COMPARED    WITH    THE    MOVEMENT 
OF   THE   TRAFFIC  AXD  ROLLING  STOCK. 

By  this  comparison  may  he  ascertained  the  proportion  of  the  ezpeoses 
chargeable  to  each  class,  and  even  to  each  individual  object  of  traffic.  By 
comparing  such  expenses  with  the  receipts  arising  from  each  object  of 
traffic  the  profit  or  loss  arising  from  each  class  of  traffic  can  be  a*- 
certained. 

By  this  means  a  numerous  class  of  important  problems  can  be  solved 
which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  questions  of  the  tari£f^  and  by 
which  alone  the  future  tariff  can  be  advantageously  regulated. 

SECTION   IX. 

THE  MOVEMENT  OF   THE   TRAFFIC  AND  ROLLING  STOCK  COM- 
PARED WITH   THE  EXTENT  OF   THE   RAILWAT. 

The  comparison  made  in  this  section  would  show  the  extent  to  which 
the  railway  itself  has  been  utilised.  It  would  indicate  the  proportion  in 
which  the  traffic  has  been  distributed  over  it,  allowing  the  quantity  of 
profitable  load  as  well  as  of  dead  weight  which  has  been  transported 
between  station  and  station  on  every  part  of  the  line.  This  would  abo 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  local  supply  of  traffic  may  have  been 
cultivated,  and  would  direct  the  attention  of  managers  and  the  public  to 
the  Htill  unsatisfied  exigences  of  the  districts  through  which  the  railways 
may  be  carried. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  report  containing  details 
such  as  I  have  enumerated  here,  is  either  difficult  or  im- 
practicable. 

Manj  of  them  are  regularlj  supplied  in  the  annual  reports 
of  most  of  the  continental  railwaj  companies,  and  all  of 
them,  and  many  others  stiU  more  minute,  are  contained  in 
the  annual  railway  report  of  the  Belgian  govemmeDt.  It  is 
true,  that  the  existing  arrangements  of  the  English  railways 
do  not  afford  the  means  of  recording  some  of  these  statistical 
facts,  but  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  organise  in 
this  country,  as  elsewhere,  the  means  of  recording  them. 

In  order  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  movable  stock  of 
the  railway  has  been  utilised,  it  is  essential  to  supply  the 
means  of  comparing  the  movement  of  the  rolling  stock  with 
the  movement  of  the  traffic.  It  is  by  such  a  comparison  alone 
that  the  average  amount  of  loads  carried  by  the  different  ve- 
hicles of  transport  can  be  accurately  ascertai  ned.  This  will  be 
easily  comprehended  from  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume. 

If  we  know  the  distance  which  any  class  of  vehicles  of 
transport  have  travelled  within  the  year,  and  also  know  the 
distance  over  which  each  class  of  objects  of  transport  to  which 
such  vehicles  are  appropriated  have  been  carried,  the  com- 
parison will  immediately  supply  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
average  load  carried  by  each  vehicle,  and  this  average  load 
is  the  only  exponent  of  the  extent  to  which  each  class  of 
vehicle  has  been  utilised. 

To  accomplish  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  separate 
mileage  accounts  of  the  traffic  and  of  the  rolling  stock.  In 
the  case  of  the  traffic,  its  mileage  can  be  immediately  ascer- 
tained from  the  record  of  the  receipts,  inasmuch  as  each  sum 
received  represents  the  transport  of  a  given  object  to  a  given 
distance. 

In  the  case  of  the  vehicles  of  transport,  the  manner  in 
which  the  mileage  has  been  hitherto  kept  on  continental  lines 
is  not  as  simple  and  satisfactory  as  could  be  desired.     The 
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places  of  departure  and  arrival  of  each  veliicle  aie  registered, 
and  reports  from  the  different  stations  are  reoeiyed,  the 
comparison  of  which  supplies  the  means  of  computing  te 
mileage. 

Nothing,  however,  would  he  more  easy  than  to  attach  to 
each  vehicle  of  transport  a  counter^  which  would  become  a 
self-acting  register  of  the  aggregate  space  over  which  each 
vehicle  has  run.  These  counters,  when  required  in  large 
numbers,  could  be  constructed  at  a  small  expense.  They 
are  not  liable  to  derangement,  and  would  relieve  the  railway 
administration  from  the  clumsy  and  expensive  method  of  ob- 
serving and  registering  the  movement  of  the  stock,  and,  in 
fine,  would  accomplish  the  object  with  greater  certainty  and 
accuracy.  The  counters,  as  commonly  constructed,  run  up 
to  a  million  of  revolutions  of  the  wheels,  which,  with  a  wheel 
ten  feet  in  circumference,  would,  in  round  numbers,  extend 
to  about  two  thousand  miles. 

Similar  instruments  might  be  attached  to  the  fsngineii,  by 
which  a  n^iater  of  their  mileage  would  be  kept.  In  this 
manner  an  account  recorded  of  the  movement  of  the  entire 
rolling  stock  would  be  obtained  at  a  nominal  expense,  no- 
thing more  being  necessary  than  to  provide  agents  who 
would  attend  to  and  record  the  indications  of  the  counters. 

The  expenses,  besides  being  recorded  under  the  usual 
heads  of  direction,  way  and  works,  locomotive  power,  car- 
rying  expenses,  &c.,  should  also  be  distributed  according  to 
some  principles  such  as  those  which  have  been  explained  in 
Chap.  Xn.,  so  as  to  enable  the  managers  of  the  road  to 
ascertain  the  cost  at  which  each  object  of  traffic  has  been 
transported.  It  is  by  a  comparison  of  this  cost  with  die 
tariff,  that  the  profit  arising  from  each  object  of  traffic  Is 
ascertained.  Data  would  thus  be  also  obtained,  by  which 
the  managers  could  ascertain  what  increased  expense  would 
be  produced  by  any  given  increase  of  the  distance  to  which 
each  object  of  traffic  is  transported,  and  hence  would  arise 
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the  data  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  graduated  tariff, 
diminishing  in  its  rate  per  mile  according  as  the  distances  to 
which  the  objects  of  traffic  respectively  are  transported  are 
increased. 

These,  and  a  multitade  of  other  practical  problems,  in- 
volving the  most  important  economical  principles  in  railway 
management,  will  at  once  suggest  themselves  as  arising  out 
of  the  circumstances  here  adverted  to,  and  the  solution  of 
which  would  be  altogether  impossible  unless  data,  such  as 
those  here  described,  could  be  obtained. 

No  such  data  can  be  obtained,  however,  from  the  present 
system  of  railway  accounts,  nor  is  it  possible  for  directors 
and  managers  themselves  to  obtain  the  means  of  solving 
such  economical  problems. 

Connected  with  each  railway  administration,  a  statistical 
bureau  should  be  established  for  organising  and  recording 
these  classes  of  data.*  Such  bureaux  are  already  established 
in  connection  with  several  of  the  best  conducted  continental 
railways,  and  although  their  operations  have  not  been  in  all 
cases  conducted  so  efficiently  as  could  be  desired,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  attended  with  the  best  effects. 

It  cannot  escape  observation  that,  by  the  publication  of 
such  ample  and  detailed  reports  as  I  have  here  proposed, 
the  functions  of  the  board  of  audit,  about  which  so  much 
discussion  has  taken  place,  would  be  stripped  of  much  of 
their  invidious  character,  and  less  difference  of  opinion 

*  Hie  business  of  such  a  bureau,  and  indeed  that  of  other  departments 
in  the  railway  admintstratton,  would  be  materially  ftcilitated  and  expe- 
dited by  the  adoption  of  **  FuLLn's  CalctdaHng  Seale^*  which  is  an 
improvement  on  the  sliding  rule,  the  uses  and  application  of  which  it 
has  enlarged  so  as  to  become  almost  a  new  instrument.  In  all  statistical 
inquiries,  where  rates  percentages  and  arithmetical  reductions  are  neces- 
sary, it  supplies  the  place  of  a  table  of  logarithms,  and  gives  the  results 
with  much  greater  expedition,  and  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all 
practical  porpoaes. 
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would  prevail  as  to  the  source  irom  which  thej  might 
derive  their  nomination  and  authority. 

It  is  sometimes  contended  that  railways,  being  commercial 
companies,  whose  concerns  afiect  only  their  respectiye  share* 
holders,  publicity  should  not  be  exacted  from  them,  and 
that  the  shareholders  alone  have  a  right  to  be  informed  of 
the  affairs  of  their  administration  and  management ;  but  to 
this  it  may  be  answered,  that  nothing  short  of  publicity  can 
bring  such  information  to  the  knowledge  of  bodies  so  large 
and  fluctuating  as  those  of  railway  shareholders.  By  what 
means,  short  of  general  publicity,  for  example,  could  a  body 
like  the  proprietors  of  the  North- Western  Railway,  acquire 
a  clear,  full,  and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  ^at 
vast  enterprise. 

Besides,  it  may  be  answered,  the  shares  being  matters  of 
daily  bargain  and  sale  in  the  public  market,  every  individual 
who  may  become  a  purchaser  has  a  claim  to  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  into  which  he  is 
about  to  enter. 

In  fine,  considering  the  questions  which  have  been  agi- 
tated for  some  months  respecting  the  great  railway  enter- 
prises of  the  country,  in  all  their  bearings  and  relation^  no 
expedient  appears  so  likely  to  remedy  the  evils  which  have 
formed  the  subject  of  universal  complaint  and  remonstrance, 
to  revive  public  confidence,  and  to  restore  railway  property 
to  its  just  value  in  the  public  market,  as  a  system  of  publicity 
such  as  is  here  recommended. 
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AccTDKirrs,  l^.  Sfti  chanrM  of^  309; 
cause*  of,  SI9 ;  rules  to  prevent,  3i3} 
fOK  lignals,  525;  analyiit  of  c«sei  pro. 
duced  by  imprudence,  3>1  ;  precautions 
against.  S31 ;  plain  rules  to  avoid,  &i5. 

American  electric  telegraph,  3uf>. 

Baggage,  133. 

BacgAge  vans,  8fi. 

beigian  railways,  415 ;  regi«ter  of,  61 ; 
loromotire  stock,  6S;  mileage  of  en- 
gines, 63 ;  carrying  stock,  87 ;  mileage 
of,  90 ;  goods  waggons,  138 ;  number  of 
passengers  carried  by  each  train,  188; 
transport  of  horses  and  carriages,  19S ; 
expenses  of  locomotive  power,  846;  ana 
)y»is  and  expenses  of  carrying  stock, 
ii52 ;  proportional  expenaes  o^  station  for 
goods,  StS;  estimated  station  expenses, 
264 ;  analysis  of  general  expenses,  261 ; 
receipts,  expenses,  and  profits,  2K4j  en. 
couragement  to  complete  loadM,  30-'i; 
length,  415 ;  description,  416 ;  eon- 
structed  by  state,  417  ;  Belgian  com. 
merce,  418  ;  rhtiracter  of  the  country, 
419 ;  curves,  ^20 :  gradients,  420 ;  coat  of 
constmction,  421 ;  cost  |>er  mile,  4SI ; 
rolling  stock,  421 ;  locomotive  power, 
pasKenger  traffic,  4SS ;  goods  traffic, 
425;  traffic  compared  with  extent  of 
railway,  496 ;  local  varistions  of  traffic, 
variations  of  traffic  with  seasons,  428 ; 
percentage  of  number,  mileage,  and  re- 
ceipts of  passengers,  429;  traffic  ac. 
oording  to  distance.  4^% ;  proportions  of 
revenue  contributed  by  traffic,  43^{;  pro- 

Cortton  of  expenses  chargeable  to  luual 
eads,  432:  comparison  of  receipts,  ex. 

penses,  and  profits,  with  length  or  line, 

433 ;  speed,  434 ;  passenger  traffic,  434 ; 

constructed    by  companies,   435;   astl. 

mated  cost  of,  436. 
Briffhton  and  South  Coast  railway,  coke, 

74,  number  of  passengers  per 'engine, 

19U ;  distance  travelled  per  passenger, 

19t);  number  of  passenger  coaches  in 

each  train,  191;  departures,  103;  ex. 

pense  of  locomotive  power,  249;  eati. 

mated  general  working  expenses,  267. 

{See  British  railways.) 
British   railways,   mileage    of  passenger 

coaches.  94.  165;  passenger  traffic,  167. 

178.  177;  length  of,  182;  speed,  196; 


goods  mileago,  907;  estimated  working 
expenses  of.  267  ;  receipts  on,  217  ;  pro. 
portion  per  cent,  of  receipts  from  each 
class  of  passengers,  273 ;  from  traffic  in 

Eneral,  278 ;  proportion  of  receipts  to 
igth,  traffic,  and  capiul,  280;  daily 
receipts  per  mile,  281;  proportion  of 
receipts  to  increase  of  railways,  281 ; 
prooortion  of  receipts  to  capital,  307; 
accidents  on,  311.  (Sre  Great  Western, 
North  Western,  South-Enstern,  South- 
western, and  Brighton  Railways,  Re. 
celpts.  Expenses,  Profits,  Locomotive, 
Carr}ing  stock,  CapUal.) 

CaplUl  of  railways  In  United  Kingdom. 
56;  and  revenue,  117;  account,  118;  of 
all  the  railways  in  the  world.  [S^e  Bel- 
gian, FVench,  German,  and  United 
States  Railways.) 

Carriage,  service  of,  36:  trucks,  86.  192: 
defiAt,  123;  station,  143;  sheds,  146. 

Carriagcfl  130.  192  t  wefght  of  augmented, 
43 ;  passenger,  85 ;  passenger  of  North- 
western, 93  :  cost  of,  112 ;  mixed,  904 ; 
on  railways  of  United  Sutes,  460. 

Carrying  stock,  84;  weight  of  augmented, 
43 ;  Belgian,  87 ;  Northern  of  France,  87: 
North-western,  88-  93.  110 ;  register  of, 
89;  mileage,  90,  91.  92,  94;  number 
necessary  to  stock  railway.  94, 187 ;  rail, 
wav  manufactories  of,  107  }  of  English 
railway  s,  1 12 ;  question  as  to  deteriora- 
tion, 115;  average  load,  IR5:  number, 
187  ;  expenses.  251.  261 ;  analysis  of  ex 
penses  of,  in  Belgium,  25S,  253 ;  mixed 
carriages,  904. 

Cattle  waggons,  87. 

Chairs,  297 ;  expenses  of  repair,  295. 

Clearing  house,  149 ;  bankers',  151 ;  com. 
pnnies  associated  in,  153 ;  goods  traffic 
and  live  stock,  156 ;  paissenger  traffic, 
158 ;  parcels,  159 ;  carrying  stock,  160  ; 
statulics,  163 ;  capable  of  extension, 
163;  passengers  recorded  In,  169. 

Coal,  consumed  in  making  ooke  on  British 
railways,  89 

Coke,  72;  fabrication  of,  72;  quantity 
produced  from  coal,  79;  consumption 
of  on  Great  Western,  73 ;  on  North- 
western and  Brighton  and  South  Coast, 
74 ;  on  British  railways,  SX 

Counter,  to  register  mileage,  528. 
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Cott  of  nillwsj  tnTsUlog  oompared  with 

old  mode,  179. 
Cnuades,  induenot  on  art  of  truuport.  S8. 

Doad  weight  djmwn  by  each  engine,  102. 
Derailment,  9S6. 

Engioe,  1S3. 1S8 ;  weight  of  augmented.  4S; 
paftsenger,  60;  goods,  60;  to  aaoertain 
mileage.  63 ;  cannot  be  used  kodeflnitely, 
6i;  to  determine  average  number  of  miles 
run  bjr,  after  lighting, 65 ;  number  lighted 
on  Mgian  railways,  65;  on  Orleans 
railway,  65  ;  reserve,  66  ;  assistant  on 
bank,  66 ;  number  of  times  lighted  on 
Belgian  railways,  75;  require  three 
days  a  week  for  cleaning.  75 ;  useftil 
service  of,  en  Belgian  lines,  75:  total 
annual  and  tiaiiy  mileage  on  foreign 
railways, 76 ;  useful  senriceor,on  North- 
Western,  77 ;  fixed,  132  ;  station,  Ul ; 
stable,  14Si  number  of  passengers  drawn 
by,  189  ;  action  of  at  high  speeds,  197  ; 
relation  between  mileage  of  and  receipts, 
30ft.    (See  Locomotive.) 

Engine  drivers,  disUoce  driven  by,  on 
North-Westem,  7& 

Expenses,  215 ;  objecU  of  analysis  of,  219 ; 
relation  of  to  servire«.  28i ;  of  direction 
and  management,  ^ ;  wav  and  works, 
23i :  causes  of  reoair*  of  Iron  work  of 
road,2?6;  looomotive  power,  241 ;  of  lo. 
comotive  power,  how  distributed  among 
carrying  stock,  244  ;  carrying,  251  ;  re- 
capitulation of  various  beans  of,  258 ; 
stations,  £^ ;  chargeable  independently 
of  disUnce,  250;  proposal  of  M.  Teisse. 
renc  to  fix  common  measure  for  expenses 
of  stations,  261 ;  estimated,  of  stations 
on  Belgian  railways,  964 ;  measures  for 
increased  economy  of,  968;  gross  ex- 
penses claMified,  2^ ;  decreased  by  in- 
creasing distance  of  transport,  £97 ;  meant 
of  dimuiishing,  S04;  on  Belgian  rail, 
ways,  4fi) .  (See  British,  Belgian,  United 
Staites,  and  German  railways.) 

Fog  signals,  SSS. 

Foreign  railways,  carrying  stodc,  92 ;  mile- 
age, 76.  92. 

French  revolution,  its  influence  on  Internal 
commerce,  29 ;  roada,  29;  canal  naviga* 
tion,  367. 

French  railways,  437  j  Iniroduced  by  M. 
E.  Perdre,  438;  St.  Oermains  line,  438  s 
commission  appointed  by  Chambers. 
438 ;  Paris  ana  Orleans  and  Paris  and 
Rouen  lines,  439 ;  law  of  1 1th  June,  1842, 
440  ;  description  of,  440 ;  length  of,  com- 
pleted, in  progress,  and  projected,  446 ; 
costofconstructiim,  449;  estimated  cost 
of  all  the,  449;  companies  tenants  of 
State,  450 :  mode  of  receiving  tenders  for 
leases,  450;  locomotive  and  carrying 
stock.  451 ;  locomotire  duty  and  con- 
sumption of  fUel,  451 ;  average  dailv 
movement  of  locomotive  stock  of  North 
of  France,  452 ;  of  carrying  stock,  454 ; 
relation  between  movement  of  rolling 
stock  and  extent  of  railway,  453;  pas- 


senger trafllr,  458;  rcecipli»  463 ;  pnf** 
tion  of  business  and  veoapto  "Vf'^  ^ 
several  classes  of  pasaengers,  4fiS ;  dsily 
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movcmeni  and  daily  reoeipu  i 
traffic,  456 ;  share  of  every  lOOi.  by  odi 
class  of  tramc,  457 ;  movement  of  gesdi 
traffic,  and  receipts  from  it,  457;  i^ 
ceipta,  expeosea,  and  profita,  458 ;  pva- 
portion  of  reeeipta,  expensea,  and  praflti 
per  mile,  of  trains  and  oi  lines,  and  per 
cent  of  capiUU  458 ;  speed,  439. 
Fuel,  consumed  in  working  nilwayi.0; 
economy  of  on  Belgian  lines,  69;  regictcr 
of  on  Belgian  lines,  71 ;  sources  lioreoo- 
nomising,  78. 148. 

German  railways,  460 ;  dcseription  of,  M ; 
summary  of  length  completed,  in  fKth 
gress,andpro!|ccted,467s  detail eflio^ 
467 ;  constructed  by  companies  and  !•• 
vemmcnt,  47U  ;  on  siaollar  priadples  to 
American,  471 ;  gndients  and  cuivi^ 
472  ;  cost  of  construction,  477  ;  cost  per 
mile,  479;  causes  of  knvBsteof  cost,  4?S; 
self  acttng  planes,  473 ;  rails,  476 ;  prini 
of  land  and  labour,  479;  jtrapoKiMn  « 
cost  shared  between  land,  road,  statiaM, 
and  stock,  479 ;  mode  of  working  tnfi^ 
4ti0 ;  passengers,  481 ;  mixed  trains,  tfl: 
movement  of  trains,  481 ;  movement  cf 
traffic,  480;  distance  traveilrd  and  rt* 
cHpla,485i  proportioD  of  rassenffcn, 
487 ;  (ares,  487 ;  tarifls,  487 ;  IocaI  van> 
ations  of  traffic,  488  ;  grosi  reoeipli^  per 
mile  and  per  cent,  of  capital,  489 ;  |ee> 
portion  of  receipts  from  passsniien  oi 
goods,  489 ;  working  expenses,  489 ;  le- 
cdpto,  expenses,  and  profits,  comparrd 
with  length  of  railway,  proportion  pcrct. 
of  expenses  to  receipts  and  of  recei|i< 
and  profiu  to  caiiltal,  490 ;  s|«ed.  491; 
percentage  of  miles  in  the  several  stiCa 
m  refbreitce  to  territorial  surface.  4S& 

Goods  engines,  fia  138;  wagyous.  87-  \9i 
carrying  stock,  mileage  oC  94.  tl^i 
number  of  csrrying  stock  on  VArt||* 
Western,  95;  movement  of  on  Korta* 
Western. 95 ;  sUtion,  123. 137 ;  acoonatt. 
156 ;  mileage.  2U5.  210. 

Goods  traffic,  903:  clearing  house,  l»} 
mileage,  2C6.  213 ;  disUnce  per  ton,  3^ 
213;  augmentation,  9(19 ;  oomfond  «i» 
development  of  railways.  21 1.  {See  Brit- 
ish. Belgian,  German,  and  United  SlalM 
railwaya) 

Goods  waggons,  average  load,  96. 

Grease  (yellow),  14& 

Grease-box,  144. 

Great  Western:  ooke,  73;  nmnber  ef 
liassengers  drawn  by  each  engine,  19b : 
distance  travelled  by  each  patmBfif* 
IHO ;  departures,  193 ;  expenses  of  loco- 
motive power,  £50;  estimated  fcV*^ 
working  expenses,  267.  (Sse  Brititk 
railwa)'s.) 

Horses,  I30l  19S. 
Horse-boxes,  35. 131.  192. 
Horse-power,  compared  with  s 
178. 211. 
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IwHoed  plaiie»  159.  41& 
lUliao  railways,  4M. 

Load,  average  of  paisengcr  canrUige*,  185 ; 
of  goods  waggons,  96;. 

lire  stock :  clearing  bouse^  156 ;  mileage, 
9U6. 

LocomotiTe  power,  fO;  stock,  flO;  Bel. 
gian  stock,  68  ;  quantity  of,  independent 
of  length  of  line,  79 ;  depends  on  mileaije, 
81 ;  or  on  amount  of  receipts,  88 ;  num- 
ber of  locomotiTes  on  British  railways, 
88 ;  mileage,  89 ;  railway  locomotive 
manuftrtorics,  107 ;  stock  of  North- Wes- 
tern.  111;  dcp6t,  \&;  expense  of,  S-ll. 
864.  (Sr«  Engine,  British,  Belgian, 
French,  German,  and  United  States 
railways.) 

London  retail  dealers,  139L 

London  fruit,  141. 

Lost  luggage  oflBce,  1S4. 

Luggage,  133 ;  allowed,  196}  free,  186. 

Mileage,  definition  of,  80. 

Morrison,  K.,  suggests  clearing  bouse,  151. 

Napoleon,  roada  projected  and  executed 

by.sa. 

Narigation  developed  earlier  than  internal 
commerce,  £8.    (5^^  United  States.) 

Vorth  of  France  Railway,  carrying  stock 
of,  88 ;  mileage  of  paMcnger  Tehlcle*, 
91—95;  goods  waggons,  188 ;  number  of 
passengers  carried  by  each  train,  188; 
average  daily  movement  of  locomotive 
stock,  189.    (See  French  railways.) 

Korth- Wcatem,  investigation  of  durability 
of  rails  by,  51 ;  coke,  74 ;  service  of  en- 
gines, 77  ;  engine  drivers,  78 ;  carrying 
stocky  88.  93.  105.  110;  movement  of 
carrying  stock,  95 ;  manufactories,  1G7 ; 
locomotive  stock.  111  ;  goods  waggons, 
138;  goods  engines,  138;  goods  trains, 
140;  number  of  passengers  drawn  by 
each  engine,  189 ;  distance  travelled  per 
passenger,  189 ;  departures,  193 ;  pemons 
and  horses  employed,  814 ;  expenses  of 
locomotive  power,  950;  estimated  ge- 
neral working  expenses.  {See  British 
railways,  Expenses,  KeceipU,  Profits.) 

Orleans  Railway,  mileage  of  engines,  65. 

Parcels,  lfi7.  139. 

Parcel  vans,  86. 

Passenger  engines,  60 ;  station,  183. 

Passenger  carriages,  load,  185. 

Passenger  traffic,  166;  mileage  account, 
97 ;  clearing  house,  158 ;  mileage  of, 
165.  186 ;  augmenutlon  of,  177. 183. 809 ; 
comparative,  per  mile,  183;  decreaite, 
184.  (See  British,  French.  Belgian, 
German,  and  United  States  railways.) 

Post  offices,  86. 

Profits.  871;  may  be  Increased  by  In. 
creasing  distance  of  transport,  301 ;  and 
regulating  tariff  nf  empty  transport  and 
incomplete  loads,  3US.  (See  British. 
Belgian,  French,  Oarman,  and  United 
Suies  railwajs.) 


Railf,  gndual  wear,  41-i.50;  meant  of 
calculating  duration,  49;  weight  aug- 
mented. 48 ;  recommended  by  Stephen- 
son and  Locke,  45 ;  modes  of  suppoft, 
46 ;  durability  of,  investigated,  47. 936 ; 
expenses  of  repair,  939 1  reserve  fund  ft>r 
relaying,  58 ;  on  United  States  railways. 

Railways,  organisation  of  administration 
of,  36;  newly  constructed  require  ft^ 

3uent  repair,  40 ;  erroneous  opinion  as  to 
urability,  48 ;  date  of  modern,  49;  pro- 
jects sanctioned  by  parliament,  56;  ex- 
tent to  which  used  by  rolling  stock,  100 ; 
proprietors  carriers  on,  107;  develop- 
ment of  compared  with  traffic,  181.  911; 
length  of  BritUh,  189;  train*  classified, 
194;  accidents  on,  309;  In  different 
countries,  495;  population,  extent  of 
territory,  extent  of  railway  and  capital 
m  countries  where  railways  exist,  496; 
comparison  of  length  of  railways  and 
capital  with  population  and  territory, 
487  ;  relation  of  to  Sute,  509;  in  some 
countries  constructed  and  worked  by 
State,  504 ;  in  others  a  mixed  system, 
504;  ease  of  English  railway  companies 
peculiar,  506 ;  demand  of  system  of  con- 
trol, 506;  right  of  parliament  to  inter, 
fere,  506;  necessity  of  control,  5U7;  no. 
minatfon  of  Board  of  Control,  509;  par< 
liamentary  evidence  on  audit  system, 
510;  ob}ects  of  control,  511 :  reports  of 
House  of  Lords.  515;  details  necessary 
in  railway  accounts,  518;  advantages  of 
complete  record  of  railway  affairs,  518; 
necessity  of  publishing  such  record,  524. 
(See  British,  Belgian,  French,  German, 
United  Sutes,  Russian,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  railways.) 

Receipts,  971 ;  on  British  railways,  971 ; 
on  what  gross  receipts  depend,  £S6 ;  re- 
lation between  variation  in  and  tariff, 
988;  means  of  augmenting,  i;'99;  rela- 
tion between  mileage  of  engines  and, 
305;  on  Belgian  railways,  433.  (See 
Belgian,  British,  French,  German,  and 
United  Sutes  railways.) 

Register  of  locomotive  stock,  60 ;  of  Belgian 
railways,  61. 

Repairs,  chief  objects  of  annual  repairs  of 
way.  4a 

Reserve  fUnd  for  relaying  permanent  way, 
59. 

Revenue  and  capital,  116. 

Roads  only  in  two-sevenths  of  inhabited 
parts  of  globe,  94;  Korean  and  Egyptian, 
94;  constructed  by  Semiramis,  94;  in 
ancient  Greece,  95;  of  the  Phornidans 
and  Carthaginians,  95;  ancient  Roman, 
95;  convtructed  by  Romans,  96:  pro. 
jected  and  made  by  Napoleon,  S9;  in 
western  Europe  aAer  peace  of  1808,  99 ; 
French,  99;  English,  31;  Roman,  in 
England,  81. 

Rollini  stock,  maintenance  and  repro- 
duction of,  106;  on  Belgian  railways, 
491. 

Rules  (plain)  to  avoid  accidents,  333. 

RuMian  railways,  49)1 
406. 
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INDEX. 


Scepen,  46 ;  iMl«rial,  46  ;  dliUnce,  46 ; 
magnitude,  46 ;  inveitigiitton  a»  to  du- 
rabtlitjr,  48 ;  expenact  of  repair,  8S5. 

apaolsh  railway!,  491^ 

8outh-Eii»tern  :  departure*.  193;  eat), 
mated  aencral  working  expensoi,  )M8. 
(Ste  BritUh  railways.) 

South  -  Weatem :  departures,  193;  esti- 
mated general  working  expenses,  fiS8. 
(See  British  railways.) 

Speed,  195.  599. 434^  459.  491 ;  depends  on 
stoppages,  195 ;  injurious  effects  of  high, 
IftL 

Stations,  182}  serrice  of,  36:  passenger, 
124;  goods,  137  ;  engine,  141  ;  carriage 
and  waggon,  143;  intermediate^  14o; 
number,  146 ;  expenses,  23^1 

Statistical  bureau,  :>i3. 

Stock,  TAluation  of,  l\*K 

Stoppages,  ii\iurious  effects  of,  194. 

Tariff.  290.  S71.  286 ;  gnods,  2na  360 ;  re- 
lation  between  variation  of  tariff  and 
receipts,  288;  skill  required  to  adjust, 
299 ;  may  lie  reduced  by  increasing  dis- 
tance of  transport,  S99 ;  on  empty  trans, 
port  and  incomplete  loads  90S. 

Telegraph  (Electric),  l«.  34.S  ;  discovery 
of  phenomena  subterrteni  to,  348 ;  con- 
dttctiin  and  non-rondui'iors,349;  effects 
used  as  signals,  340 ;  mode  of  0|)eration, 
351  i  in  United  States,  336;  suh-marine, 
3'>9;  in  England,  36():  urlff  of  charges, 
36:) ;  sutMcri|>tion  intelligence  rooms,  361 ; 
in  Pni«sla.  368 ;  extent  In  England,  3RS ; 
project  of  East  India  Company,  363; 
cost  of  construction,  36& 

Tenders,  number  of,  should  be  equal  to 
engines,  81. 

Traffic,  compared  with  development  of 
railways,  181.  (See  British,  Belgian, 
French,  German,  and  United  Sutes 
railways.) 

Trains,  increase  In  speed  of,  44 ;  Increase 
in  number  and  weight  of,  44 ;  composi- 
tion of,  96 ;  arrangemenu  of,  131  ;  arrl- 
▼al,  1*^ ;  for  poorer  claMCn,  175 ;  numtier 
of  passengers  carried  by  each,  188 ;  clas- 
sified, 194 ;  express,  SOD. 

Transtmrt,  improved,  influence  of  on 
civilisation,  1 ,  requisites  of  3 ;  advan- 
tages, 3 ;  confers  value  on  things  value- 
less, 6 ;  augments  commerce,  7 ;  parlia- 
mentary evidence  as  to,  8 ;   augments 


rent  and  proflta  of  fkrmer.  11;  impoct- 
aoee  of  speed  as  regerda  peraona»  IS ; 
importance  of   Improved   transport   to 
operative  daasea.  IS;  enlarges  area  of 
supply  and  of  rerideuoe  for  lanee  tovma. 
14;  Importance  In  military  anura,  16; 
diminlsnes  chances  and  duration  of  war, 
17 ;  tends  to  diffiision  of  knowledge  and 
Increase  of  civilisation,  18;    efl&ct   of 
rapid  exhibited  in  joumaliam,  19;    rc^ 
trospect  of  progress  of,  29 ;  influence  of 
Cru«ades  mi.  28 ;  imndlments  by  fiacaJ 
exactions,  29;  on  Enguah  roads.  Si, 
Travelling  (rnllway)  compared  with  old 
mode,  17&  211. 

United  Kingdom  :  canal  navigation,  SK7  ; 
railway  In  proportion  to  populatioa^  407. 

United  States :   transport  in.  364 ;    canal 
navigation.  365;  river  navi^ion,  SGB; 
Hudson  steamers,  370;   EnosMin^a  en- 
gine,  374;   steamers   of  other   rivers, 
381  ;    Ericsson's   profiellers,   384  ;    tf 
going  steamers,  386:    railways    iot re- 
duced, SS7 ;  length  or.  387 ;  deschpcioB 
of,  388;  mixed  lines.  888;  steam  fmiea. 
9P6 ;  mode  of  construction  of  railways, 
397 ;  mode  of  working,  999 ;  apeed  on. 
SS9;    accidents,   400;    carriage*,    400; 
curves,   401;     railways  completed,    la 
lirogress,  and  projected,  403;     coot  of 
coitbtruction,  406  ;  dividends  and  price 
of  shares,  40S ;  roads,  409  ;   extent  of 
railways  and  canals   in    proportion  fa 
population,   409  ;     passengers  on  rail- 
ways, 411  ;     raiiwavs    constructed    by 
companies,  41 1 ;  little  goods  traffic,  411 ; 
conditions  imposed  by  States  on  railway 
companies,  412 ;    railway  art,  41S  ;   in- 
ducements by  States  to  companiea,  413. 

Valuation  of  stock.  119. 

Vehicles  (public)  In  connexion  with  rail- 
ways, 12a.  133.  139. 

Vehicles  of  transport.  {See  Carrying 
stock.) 

Waggon  station,  143L 

Way  and  works,  38 ;  service  of,  86  ;  wear, 

38 ;  expenses  of,  232  26«. 
Way  (permanent),  with  given  traffic,  when 

relald,  Sf^i  rei«rve  fund  for  relaying,  5i 
Wheels,  144. 
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Mabbrlt,  fMiy  le  had  on  application  to  ike  PvMUhen^  or  tnll  be 
9ent  pott  free  to  any  one  writing  for  tAon.  The  object  of  these  two 
Dbscriptiyb  Catalooubs  tf  to  convey  a  more  taJtufctctory  notion 
of  ike  contents  of  ike  hookBintkem^  tkan  can  he  drawnfrom  reading 
ike  titles.  Instead  of  laudatory  extracts  from  Reviews,  general 
notices  are  given  of  the  Ckief  Snldects  and  most  Prominent  Pecu- 
liarities cf  ike  Books,  Tke  Catalogues  are  designed  to  put  ike 
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inspected  for  himself,  at  least  cursorily,  ike  works  described  ;  and 
witk  tkis  view,  care  kas  been  taken,  in  drawing  up  tke  notices 
merely  to  state  fa(As,  witii  byA  little  comment,  and  no  exaggeration 
whatever. 


Cfie  iS(finent0  of  Sbtatitsif  Bunamitsif  anii  Jlgp^ 

DROSTATICR,  with  aa  Appendix  on  fhe  Laws  of  Lfgbt,  the  Formation 
of  Images  by  L«n8ei»  and  the  Nature  of  Boimd.  By  Samubl  Nbwth,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Unlrenity  College,  London.    Royal  ISmo,  boards.    6f. 

This  treatiBe,  taitended  as  a  flrtt  hook  of  Natural  Philosophy,  embraces  all  the 
sabjectp,  eomprehended  under  that  term,  that  are  indispensable  fbr  obtaining 
the  degree  of  Baehelor  of  Arts  in  the  University  of  London.  The  demonstraUons 
of  the  principles  which  form  the  foundation  of  Ueohanics,  are  so  simplified  as  to 
come  within  the  reach  of  bq;inners  who  have  made  no  adranees  in  Mathematics 
beyond  an  acqnaintanoe  with  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  and  with  Algebraical 
notation.  The  work  thus  supplies  an  easy  exemplificatiaxi  of  applied  sdenoe, In  which 
the  student  may  ezerdse  himself  at  an  early  period  of  his  course,  and  which  will 
put  him  in  poseession  of  the  great  leading  truths,  flrom  which  more  profound  inves- 
tigations  are  deduced  elsewhere. 

The  First  Part  is  chieflr  deroted  to  the  Composition  snd  Resolution  of  Foroei^ 
sad  to  the  Propertiefl  of  tne  Centre  of  OraTity,  and  of  the  Mechanical  Powers.  It 
closes  with  a  collection  of  Statical  Problems,  with  their  Solutitius.  Part  II.  con. 
tains  the  Laws  of  Motion,  and  the  doctrine  of  Uniform  Aooeleratli^  FOrcea  and 
Gravity.  The  Third  Part  explains  the  fundamental  propertias  of  Flmds,  the  rules 
relating  to  Specific  Gravity,  and  the  construction  of  various  machines ;  such  as  the 
Air-Pump,  the  Atmospheric  Steam  Engine,  the  Bramah  Press,  the  Hydrostatio 
Bdlows,  and  the  Hydrometer. 

Ihe  text  is  aooompanled  by  a  selection  of  examples  for  praotiee. 
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Edited  by   A  W.  HopniAN,   Ph.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Royal  CoUega  of 
Chemistry,  London,  and  W.  Da  La  Rub,  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society- 
Volume  I.  1847—48.    8vo.  1S«.  cloth. 

Volume  IL (Early  in  1850.) 

Also  Parts  I.— IV.,  each  6*. 

The  great  and  daily  increasing  number  of  researches  appearing  everv  year  in 
the  different  departments  of  Chemistry  and  the  Allied  Sciences,  renders  ft  difioalt 
for  individuals  to  obtain,  by  actual  inspection  of  the  original  aourcea,  a  complete 
survey  of  their  progress. 

The  study  of  onCf  or  even  of  several  fonmala,  does  not  snfDee  for  this  purpov, 
the  communications  of  various  investigators  being  distributed  over  a  large  number  of 
periodicals,  and  many  papers  eapeduly  interesting  to  the  Chemist,  bdng  aetuallj 
buried  in  publieatians  chiefly  devoted  to  other  subjects. 

It  is  evident  that  a  rapid  acquirement  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  progrcsi 
made  by  ao  extensive  a  Science  as  (^emistiy,  and  a  clear  perception  of  the  oaa- 
nezion  of  the  individual  rcaearchcs  as  to  their  confirmation,  correction,  or 
refutation  of  each  other,  would  be  most  materially  facilitated  by  an  .\naial 
Report,  founded  on  the  broadeat  pouible  adantiflo  basis,  and  carried  out  by  mea 
equal  to  the  task. 

Profesaor  Uebig,  in  conjunction  with  several  distinguished  scientific  men«  h« 
undertaken  the  regular  publication  of  such  an  account.  By  the  united  astiritf  of 
a  number  of  persona  working  on  a  well-connected  plan,  it  will  be  possible  to  obUin 
a  detailed  account  of  the  reeeardiea  published  during  each  succeeding  year,  toM 
after  its  expiration.  The  Report  of  the  Progress  of  Chemistry  and  the  Allied 
Sciences  for  one  year,  will  always  be  in  the  huids  of  the  scientiJBo  public  before 
the  middle  of  the  following  year. 

The  labours  in  the  field  of  Chemistry,  including  its  appUoaUon  to  Pharmaey, 
Medicine,  Agriculture,  the  Arts  and  Manufkoturea,  will  be  reported  with  minute 
accuracy,  it  being  intended  to  insert  a  faithfUl,  and,  whenever  necoaaarj,  a 
complete  digest  of  each  investigation. 

The  part  of  the  work  devoted  to  Physics  and  Blineralogy  will  form  a  complete 
synopsis  of  the  literature ;  while  a  detuled  account  will  be  given  of  such  snlgeets 
as  axe  of  particular  importance  to  the  Chemist. 

In  Gecuogy,  which  has  of  late  derived  ao  many  advantages  fhun  the  progreas  oi 
Cfacnustry,  the  discussion  will  be  extended  to  all  inquiries  instituted  on  the 
boundary  line  of  the  f>fro  Sciences. 

^maiEjriEj  IHectianical  Il9tagtam0.    For  the  Use  of 

Lecturers,  and  Schools.  Complete  in  Fivo  Numbers,  each  contain  i  ng  Three 
Sheets  of  Diagrama,  price  St.  each  Number,  coloured,  Uluatratiog  the  ful* 
lowing  subjeoto  : — 1  A  9.  Composition  of  Forcea  — &  Bquilibrium.— 4  ft  & 
Leverai~6.  Steelyard,  Brady  Balance,  and  Danish  Balance.— 7-  '^Viieel  and 
Axle.— 6.  Inclined  Plancb— 9,  lU,  11.  Pulleya.— 19.  Hunter'a  Screw.— 13  ft  14, 
Toothed  Wheela— Ifi.  Combination  of  the  Mechanical  Powers. 

The  Diagrama  are  printed  on  large  aheets  of  paper,  measuring  9  feet  11  Incbce 
by  2  feet    This  size  will  be  found  smtod  for  large  lecture  rooma. 
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%$ttuxtfi  on  statural  t9t)c(o0O9fi5  an)i  t^e  Medf^a^ 

NICAL  ARTS.  By  Thomas  Yoimo,  M .D.  A  New  Edition,  with  R«far- 
ences  and  Notes,  by  the  Rot.  P.  KKUJUtv,  H.A,  F.R.8.,  London  and 
Edinburgh,  lAte  Fellow  of  Queen's  Ck>llege,  Cambridge,  Profeseor  of 
Mathematlce,  fta,  In  the  Unlrenlty  of  Edlnboxgh.  9  toIs.  8to,  with  43 
Copper-plates.    lUit.  cloth. 

These  lectare^  dellTered  in  the  thsatre  of  the  Boysl  Inttltation,  embody,  a  com- 
plete system  of  mechanical  phUooophy.  They  are  not  a  mere  compilation  from  the 
elementary  works  before  existii^ ;  bat  a  ooileodon  made  flrom  original  authors, 
and  digesting  into  a  system  everything  relating  to  the  Principles  of  the  Mechanical 
Sciences  thnt  can  tend  to  the  unproTement  of  the  arts  suDservient  to  the  eon- 
Tenioioes  of  life.  At  the  end  of  each  lecture  is  glTen  a  eatalogoe  of  the  works  of 
every  British  and  Foreign  author  of  emlnoioe  uiat  has  treated  of  the  respectlTo 
subjects  (indudiiv  the  transactions  of  Sdentifle  Soeletics,  and  the  beet  and  latest 
periodical  publieatiunB)  with  refiBrenecs  to  the  most  important  passages.  The 
work  is  thus  calculated  to  serve  ss  a  Key,  by  means  of  which,  access  may  be 
obtained  to  all  the  wideW  scattered  treasures  of  science ;  and  which  will  enable 
those,  who  are  desirous  of  extending  their  resesrchcsin  anypartlcular  department, 
to  obtain  expedidously  idl  the  information  that  books  can  uford  them. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts :  I.  M echs&ios.  comprehending,  besides  the 

Kneral  theory  of  Motion,  lectures  on  Drawing,  writing,  snd  Measuring;  on 
odelling,  PerspeetiTe,  Bngraring  snd  Printing ;  on  Architecture  snd  Oupentiy, 
and  on  various  kinds  of  time-keepers.  S.  Hydrodynamics,  Hydraulics,  Acoustics, 
Optics.  S.  Fbysios,  including  Astronomy.  Geography,  Electricity,  Magnetism. 
Histories  of  the  sereral  sotenoes  form  the  snbjeots  of  oismiet  lectures. 

Amoi^  the  topics  to  which  the  author  recommends  particular  attention  are : 
the  Fundamental  Doctrines  of  Motion,  which  are  more  immediately  referred  to 
axioms  simplv  mathematical  than  hss  hitherto  been  usual ;  the  Theory  of  Wares 
simidifled  and  eztendod.  and  Uieir  motions  illustrated  by  experiments  of  a  peculiar 
nature ;  the  Theory  of  Mnsie  snd  musical  intenrals  part£Bularly  discuseed ;  the 
Theory  of  the  Tides  reduced  to  sn  extremely  simple  form ;  and  the  principal  facts 
discovered  with  respect  to  Galvanic  Electricity,  enumerated  in  a  compendious  and 
systematic  arrangement. 

In  some  of  the  subjects  treated  on,  eoosiderable  advances  have  been  made  since 
the  lectures  were  first  puUlshed.  The  present  editor  has  supplied  brief  expositions 
of  whatever  additional  discoveries  have  been  madOi  and  pcnnted  out  the  woriu 
flrom  which  taller  informatian  maj  be  obtained. 

The  volume  of  ensnvfaigB  contains  representatioas  of  the  appsratus  referred  to 
in  the  minute  descriptions  oontsined  in  Uie  lectures;  snd  riiows  the  oonstruction 
of  machines  and  instruments.  The  optiwl  experiments  are  illustrated  by  oolonred 
oil  printing.  This  volume  contains  fiorty*three  double  copper  plates  closely 
engraved. 

Hitliq^a  dPamtUat  fLettet0  on  at^rmtjettrv*     New 

Edition.    Complete  in  One  Volume  Fo(dsoap  8vo.    (In  the  Press.) 

This  work  may  be  said  to  present  a  bird's-eye  view  of  chemistry  in  all  its  various 
aspects.  But  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  invited  more  particularly  to  the 
important  influence  which  Chemistry,  through  its  various  applications  in  manu- 
factures, agricultiue,  and  medidneL  exerts  on  the  present  social  condition  of 
mankind.  To  this  end,  the  principles  on  which  some  important  manufactures 
are  founded  are  briefly  explamed,  and  Uie  influence  on  commeree  of  such  appU- 
oations  pointed  out.  An  outline  is  given  of  the  bearings  of  chemirtry  on  phvsiology, 
both  animal  and  v^etable.  and  the  consequent  appUcations  of  the  science  in 
dietetics,  medicine,  snd  sgrleolture ;  slso,  or  the  principles  on  which  s  Judicious 
iqndication  of  chemistxr  must  be  fbunded. 

The  relation  of  chemutiy  to  natursl  philosophy  ii  also  discussed ;  as,  for  exsmple, 
the  subjects  of  crystallisation,  isomorphism,  isomerism,  the  condensation  of 
gases,  &C.  Chemical  afBnity,  chemical  equivalents,  the  atomic  theory,  and  trans- 
fbrmations  of  organic  bodies  in  various  dxcamstsnocs,  as  in  fermentation,  putre- 
ihction,  snd  decay,  are  also  Introduced. 
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IBbttcattonal  Motieto  for  the  Use  of  Scboolfl,  Mec^uyucs' 

Insfcitutioiifl,  Old  in  PiiTato  Imtmotlon. 

The  Bent  Lever.  ConTertible 

tnto  a  Bent  Lerer  or  Toggle  Joint 
FroM.  With  welghta,  and  •  do. 
Mnipdon.    Price  lOt. 


A.  Set  of  Apparatus  for  Hj- 

droBtetios,  Hydiaulioi»  and  Pneu- 
matloa ;  with  a  Fami^ilet  oontaining 
ftdl  deeeriptiom  and  Diraotlons  rar 
Perfbrming  many  Emwrlments. 
Prlbe  6<.  6ff.  in  abos. 

Apparatus  for  Cohesion,  Ca- 
pillary Attraction,  Eleotrlo  and 
IffagneCSo  Attraction,  Impenetra- 
bility and  Inertia;  with  Deeorip. 
tiont  and  Diagrams.  Price  Sla.  tn 
aboz. 

A  Machine  for  Illustrating 

Oentriftigal  Motion;  inehiding  a 
representation  of  the  Oorsmor  of  a 
Stesm  Engine.    In  a  box,  lOt. 

Sets  of  Mechanieal  Powers  ; 

containing  the  LeTei^Wheel  and 
Axle— A  Series  of  Polleya— The 
Inclined  Plane— Wedge— Screw; 
wifcb  examples  of  the  Psrallelogrsm 
of  Forces— Oentro  of  Gravi^— Pric- 
tlon— Ocdliston  of  Elsstio  Bodiea— 
Oomponnd  Lever. 

£  $,d. 
For  Schools  and  small  Leo- 
tore-rooms  (heiafat  of  the 
frame,  2  ieiBt  6  inches; 
width,  S  feet  8  inches)     .650 

A  Smaller  Set,  omitting  the 
Parallelogram  of  Fttces 
and  GolUBion  of  Flastie 
Bodies  (height  of  the 
frame,  S  feet  1  inch; 
widtb,  1  foot  U4  inches) .    2  IS    S 

3.  A  Oommonsc  Set  (height  of 
the  frame,  2  feet ;  width, 
19inches).       .       .       .16    8 

Tke  /bRoidiv  *iMy  ^  pmrduutd  mpa- 
raCe/y. 

Small  Screw  Press,  in  a 

Box. .  .  .  .,046 
A  Brsss  Endless  Screw,  in 

aBox  .  .  .  .060 
A  Simple  and  Compoond 

Lever,  in  a  Box  .  .  0  18  6 
LicUned  Plane  and  Osr- 

riage,  inaBox.  ..080 
Wedge  and  Wedge  Block  0  16 
Gravity  Apparatus,  in  a 

Box 0  10   0 

Oollisian  Stsnd  sndBsUs, 

inaBox  •  .  ..040 
Parallelogram  of  Forces, 

inaBox  .056 


Apparatus    for    Magnetiflin- 

Price  18s.  in  a  box. 

A  Train  of   Spur  Wheels, 

mounted  on  a  mahcgsny  8tiBd,iritk 
weights.    Price  21s.  in  a  box. 

A   Double    Inclined  Plane, 

with  an  Application  of  the  OomiJO- 
BiaonandBesolattBnofForees.  » 
a  box,  lOf. 

A  Portable  Hydrostatic  Bel- 
lows; withDcBcriptionsndDisgna. 
indodiag  a  walgb.  Prioe  21f .  » 
box. 

A   Sectional  Model  of  the 

steam  Engine ;  by  which  the  bo- 
tioDfl  of  the  several  parts,  to  tow- 
nal  stnmtnre,  and  the higii^Bdlov 

pressore  principles,  can  oe  esoiy 
exphdned.    Prioe£2  2».inabai. 

A  Pyrometer  for   Showing 

the  Expansian  of  Metals,  Priee  Uf. 

Geometrical     Solids.      The 

Five  Regular  86Mds-l.TWi$«jWB; 
2.  Octshedron ;  8.  IconhcM^^* 

cahedron;  6.  Rhomboidsl  DodMT 
hedron;  7.  Bipyiamidal  DodeetfJ- 
dron;  8.  Trapeaohedron.  F^*™[; 
—0.  Triangular;  ip. Qoadrflstagt 
11.  Hexaganal:  12.  0^»f«^ 
PaisMB.— 18.  Triangular;  lt«!S[ 
rilateral ;  15.  Hexagons! ;  "^JS?: 
gonal.— 17.  Sphere;  18.  Cylw", 
10.  Oone.    The  Set  in  a  Box,  »• 

Another  Set»  containing  the 

Conic  Sections.    Price  16«. 

A  Larger  Set.  Pr. II.  11«. 6A 
An  Instrument  for  Teaching 

Geometry ;  convertible  Into  a  Xw 
doUte,  Spirit  Level,  Hadlw'jJg- 
tant,  and  WoUaston's  Oaniome"'' 
Prioe2l.l2f.6d.inabax. 

A  Pair  of  Large  Di^^^ 

for  making  Diagrams  on  a  »*'* 
board.   Pnoe4f. 
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Sffuttm  Of  t|e  <9rtgtn  anlr  VxosttM  of  »Uam 

NAVIGATION.  From  Authentto  Dooamanto.  B7  Bsmmst  WooDcnorr. 
PMfeMor  of  Macfainery  in  Univenifcy  College,  London.  YCith  Seyenteen 
Uthogimphlo  PUtee  and  Woodcuta.    Foap.  4to.    lit.  oloUi. 

Althongh  much  has  bean  written  and  published  on  the  sabjeet  of  Steam  Naviga- 
tion, the  merits  of  the  several  invennons  by  which  it  haa  been  brooght  into 
practical  operation  have  not  in  all  cases  been  mthfully  reoorded,  or  daly  assigned 
to  their  respective  authora. 

This  defect  is  intended  to  be  supplied  in  the  following  sketeh;  first,  by  a  chrono* 
logical  enumeration  of  the  several  projectors,  whether  sul^ectB  of  Great  Britain  or 
Fordgnen;  and  secondly,  by  presenting  to  the  reader  a  clear  and  impartial 
statement  oi  what  has  been  accomplished  by  each,  viewed  either  as  an  original 
inventor,  or  as  having  been  instrumental  In  promoting  the  means  by  whieh  Steam 
Navigation  has  reached  its  present  state  of  exceUenoe. 

The  pretensions  of  the  several  inventors  ore  acctudingly  arranged  in  the  order 
of  time,  and  at  such  length  as  the  limiu  of  the  work  will  admit. 

These  who  have  explained  the  nature  and  principles  of  their  inventions  are 
ailbrded  the  advantagea  derivable  from  such  explanatious  by  quotations  from  their 
own  writings ;  while  other  inventors  or  patentees,  who  have  not  availed  them- 
selves  of  this  mode  of  giving  publicity  to  a  description  of  the  means  by  which  they 
have  endeavoured  to  supersede  prlw  inventions,  or  to  extend  their  utility,  have 
the  benefit  of  sodi  remarks  as  have  been  elicited  by  the  writings  of  thdr  own 
countrymen. 

The  sketch  accordingly  commences  hy  detailing  facts  which  demonstrate  that 
the  use  of  the  Paddle- wlrael  as  an  Instrument  for  propelling  boati  or  vessels  is  of 
great  antiquity,  preceding  by  agea  the  first  suggestion  of  the  application  of  steam 
a^  a  motive  power  for  that  purpose. 

This  is  succeeded  by  a  recapitulation  of  the  early  projects  for  propelling  vessels 
by  the  aid  of  tiio  steam-engine,  and  of  the  various  modifications  proposed  or 
inraedoally  adopted  at  subsequent  periods ;  thus  placing  belbre  the  reader  the 
means  of  forming  a  Just  estixnate  of  the  pretensions  of  the  several  projectors  to 
be  ranked  as  the  real  muthort  qfihe  present  tyslem  of  Steam  Navigation, 

In  conolusion,  some  of  Uio  instruments  denominated  Screw  Propellers  are  duly 
noticed,  with  authentic  statements  of  the  results  of  various  experiments  in  which 
thev  were  applied,  and  remarks  on  those  generally  in  use  in  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  facu  thus  detailed  were 
widely  scattered,  and  in  some  few  instances  diflScult  of  access :  they  have  conse- 
quently been  collected  and  arranged  from  many  sources,  and  the  compilation  is 
now  submitted  as  forming  a  book  of  reference  which  may  be  found  not  only 
useful,  but  Interesting  to  those  who  seek  for  information  as  to  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  Steam  Navigation.— Pr^ace. 

lineal  IBratomg  (Soptes  fox  tfie  iSartteist  instruction. 

Compristng  SOO  subjects  on  84  sheets,  mounted  on  18  pieces  of  thick 
pasteboard.  By  the  Author  of  "  Drawing  por  Youn q  Cuilorbn."  In  a 
portfolio.    5s.  ed. 

These  copies  consist  of  Geometrical  figures  and  Forms  of  simj^e  objects,  with 
the  Roman  and  Writing  Alphabets  in  Capital  and  Small  Letters.  They  are  printed 
white  on  a  black  ground.  They  may  also  be  used  in  teaching  the  Letters,  in 
taamhing  Writing,  and  in  giving  Lessons  on  the  Elemento  of  Form  and  Geomet^. 

iBtatoing  (Sopita  for  iEIementarj?  Indtrurtion.    Bj 

the  Author  of  ••  Drawimo  for  Youno  Cbildrb.*!." 

Srrl.    Twelve  Sul^eoto  mounted  on  thick  pasteboard.    Price  3t.6d.,  hi  a 

Portfolio. 
—  IL  Ditto  Ditto  Ditto 

The  copies  are  suflldently  large  and  bold  to  be  drawn  from  by  forty  or  fifty 
children  at  the  same  time. 
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JBcatoing  Matettal0« 

A  Qonrto  Copy-book  of  t4  leaTtSi  oommon  pftper,  ftf . 

Ditto  Ditto  paper  of  saperko'  quality.  It.  3d. 

FmcUi,  wtth  rmrj  thtok  tead,  B.B.B.  9t-  per  half  donn. 

Ditto  Ditto  F.  at  It.  6d.  ditto. 

Drawing  Chalk,  M.  per  doaen  atleke,  In  aBoz. 
Port-Crayons  for  holding  the  Chalk,  Ad.  each. 

(&lmtnt»  of  Verdyectttoe  Sratomgt  Bj  Auousxas 

DsAOOM,  om,  TBB  SciBMCB  OP  DaLrifaATiifo  RaAi.  Oa^acr^  Beixig  a  Mannal 
of  Difeolions  for  Uilng  aSet  of  Modela,  oompoetng  a  variety  of  Pioturaaqne 
Forms.  Suitable  for  the  ftaetloe  of  BeglnnerB.  Dlostrated  with  Eight 
Plates.   8to,  it, 

**  The  use  of  solid  Ibrins  In  drawing,  instiod  ef  sketches  or  prints,  has  been  for 
some  time  prevalent  in  the  OoTsmment  schools  of  lYanoe  end  Germany.  In  the 
well-reesoned  and  olearly-written  pamphlet  before  us,  sn  attempt  is  mads  to 
inoreane  the  ohanoe  of  snooess  for  that  method  in  England.  Ibe  whole  pamphli* 
deeenrss  attentiTe  perassL  It  is  exosUently  written,  and  in  argument  quite  eon- 
dusiTe.**— JBLrasiiiiW'. 

Curner'0  ©lemente  of  ©ftemf^trs.    Edited  bj  Pro- 

feasors  Libbo  and  Orbooky.  Eighth  Edition.  One  vol,  Svo,  It.  lOf,  oloth. 
Fart  I.— iMoaoAmc  CHSMisrav,  I5t.  Cloth.  Part  II<— OaoAitic  CBBMrsniT, 
lit.  oloth. 

This  treatise,  ibundedon  the  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Tomer,  prolbssss  to  be  a  dear, 
eonnected,  snd  IhithftU,  though  brief  summary  of  the  actual  state  of  chemistry,  of 
its  oselhl  spplfcatioiu,  snd  Its  present  prospects.  The  progress  of  chemistry  has 
been  so  great  since  the  demise  m  the  lamented  author,  as  to  rrader  it  neoesnry, 
not  only  to  make  considerable  additions  and  corrections  to  the  First  part,  on  Inor- 
ganlc  Cnemlstry,  but  to  re- write  the  whole  of  the  portion  t^the  work  wfaidi  treats 
ci  Organic  Cbemistty.  The  latter  task  wss  undertaken  by  Professor  Lieb^,  for  the 
sixth  and  seventh  editions ;  and  fiirther  additions  and  corrections  have  been  made 
in  this  department  for  the  present  edition  in  slmost  every  section,  so  great  has  been 
the  recent  progress  of  Orgsmio  Chemistry. 

Tlie  order  in  which  the  sulQeots  are  treated  of  is  nesrly  the  same  as  is  generalhr 
IbUowed  in  systematic  chemical  works.  Those  branches  of  general  nbysies  whieh 
are  more  particularly  allied  to  chemistry  are  first  discoursed  of^  namely  heat,  Ught, 
and  deotrid^ :  a  dtasertation  on  Chemical  Affinity,  the  Atoniio  Theory,  and  sub- 
iects  connected  therewith  follows ;  after  whieh  the  chemical  history  of  inorganic 
bodies  is  treated  of;  and  lastly,  thst  of  organic  substanoes,  or  substances  related 
to  the  *'  compound  radicals,'*  which  includes  an  aooount  of  the  changes  that  occur 
in  the  life,  growth,  and  nutrition  of  vegetables  and  anfmals. 

9L  IftumtetnatiC  manual ;  Or,  Guide  to  the  Collec- 
tion ▲NO  Btudt  of  Obbbk,  Roman,  and  Enoubh  Coins.  lUnstrated  by 
Engravings  of  many  hundred  types,  by  means  of  which  even  imperfeot 
and  obliterated  pleoes  may  be  easily  dedphcred.  By  J.  Y.  Akbbman,  F.8L  A . 
8vo,  81 «.  doth. 

This  work  is  divided  Into  Five  Parts.  The  First  Part  oontdmi,  together  with 
dementnry  observations,  a  Oeographlcal  Clasdfication  according  to  Eckhel, 
of  the  Greek  Coint  of  Cities  and  Priiiees,  indudbig  those  struck  by  varioos  states 
while  under  the  Roman  dominion. 

The  Second  Part  treats  of  Eaman  Coint,  and  fVimlshes  an  accurate  Ust  of  the 
Consular  and  Imperial  Series,  preceded  by  a  oondBe  Introduction. 

The  Third  Fart  oomprises  a  summaiy  aoeount  of  our  BnffUA  Coinage,  and  a  lirt 
of  all  the  most  remarkable  examples. 

The  Fourth  Part  oonslstB  of  a  etreftilly  arranged  Catalqgne  of  Anffto-OaOic 
C(Hm  t  snd  the  Fifth  contains  brief  notices  of  IritK  Wid  BeoMk  CfAnt, 
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®Utlme0  of  <Stiemt0tr5.    For  the  Use  of  Students*    By 

WtLLiAM  Oebooet,  M.D.,  ProfeHor  of  Chemistry  in  tb«  Unirenity  c^ 
Bdlnburgb.  Baooad  Edition,  rerlaed  and  cnlargwl.  Comploto  in  odotoI. 
foolaoap  Avo,18«.  doth.  Pftrt  L-Jkohoanic  Chbuistet,  6#.  oloth.  Fvt  II — 
Oroanic  CHBinsTRY,  7«*  oloth. 

This  iM  a  fystematlo  treatiM  on  ehernktiy  proper,  that  is,  the  ehemJatry  of  pon- 
derable substanon ;  the  eoUateral  nibjeeta  or  heat,  light  and  eleetridty  beinf 
excluded,  in  order  to  demte  a  laroe  portion  of  the  work  to  organic  chemiatry. 
The  latter  auUect  eompriaee  more  than  one-hair  of  the  entire  work. 

After  introduetory  obeenratioiu  on  the  general  principles  of  ohemistry,  each  as 
eheminal  oombination  and  deeempositlon,  ehemiosl  equiyalenti,  the  atomic  theory, 
eto^  an  aeoonnt  is  given  of  the  properties  and  mode  of  preparing  individual  sub- 
stuiees  in  the  order  generally  followed  in  systematic  treatises.  The  seooad  part, 
on  Oiganie  Chemistry,  opens  with  a  dissertation  on  the  theory  of  compoonc 
radloaiB,  the  theory  of  organic  types,  and  doctrine  of  sabstitut:on,  and  on  the 
metamorphosis  of  organio  compounds  by  various  agents :  after  whloh  foUowa  an 
aeoount  of  the  properties  and  modes  of  preparing  partienlar  organie  compounds. 

These  volumes  are  ralcfilsfed  to  afford,  m  a  moderate  compass,  sad  m  a  style 
adapted  to  the  beginner,  an  aoqualntanoe  with  all  the  meet  importent  faets  known 
and  theories  entertained ;  so  as  to  serve  ftnr  an  introdnetian  to  elaborate  treatkws. 
Theprefluse  states,  that  it  is  designed  for  the  use  of  students  attending  lectures  on 
chemistry,  and  is  more  particular^  adapted  as  a  text-book  for  ue  Author's 
lectures. 

Sntmal  (Xt^tmiattS  >  ^^>  Chemistrt  in  its  Applications 

TO  Physiology  and  Pathology.  By  Jusros  Libbio,  M.D.  Edited,  trvm 
the  Author's  manuscript,  by  Wiluam  Oscgory,  M.D.  Third  Edition, 
almost  wholly  re- written.  8vo.  Part  I.  (the  first  half  of  the  work), 
6«.  ad.  cloth. 

In  this  work  the  phenomena  of  animal  life  are  treated  in  their  «tht»««*iy*^  rela- 
tions: the  method  pursued  being  the  only  one  which  can  aflbrd  results  worthy  of 
confldenoe— that  is.  the  quantitative.  The  ai^licatioos  of  chemistry  to  aidmal 
physiology  mi^e  within  the  last  few  years,  the  results  of  which  are  here  presented 
to  the  public,  constitute  this  period  a  remarkaUe  era  in  the  history  of  both  the 
sdenoes.  Previouslv,  the  sdvanoement  of  animal  physiology  depended  on  the 
comparative  snatomut ;  but  we  see,  from  this  work,  that  through  chemistry  only 
are  we  to  discover  tlie  uses  of  the  various  organs. 

A  gennral  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  treatise  may  be  inferred  from  the  fbUowing 
list  of  the  principal  subjects  treated  of  in  Part  L,  Animal  Heat,  which  is  shown  to 
result  from  the  slow  combustion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the  respiratorv  process, 
the  nutrition  of  camivora  and  herbivora,  comprising  the  change  which  food 
undergoes  In  the  process  of  swtimilaUon,  and  the  relation  of  the  vegetable  to  the 
animu  kingdom ;  the  origin  of  urine  and  bile,  and  the  um  of  bile  as  an  elemoit  of 
respiration,  as  well  as  in  the  digestive  process ;  the  dsMlfloation  of  sriicles  of  food 
into  two  cltiWfB,  elements  of  nutrition,  and  elements  of  respiration,  sad  their 
relative  value  for  those  purposes :  the  formatioa  of  fst  from  starch  and  sugar ;  the 
manner  in  which  living  vegetables  may  derive  their  non-nitrogenised  constitu- 
ent^  as  sugar,  starch,  adds,  oils,  ice.,  from  carbonic  add  and  water ;  the  function 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  origin  and  nature  of  feeoes. 

The  subject  of  the  second  division  of  this  work  is  "  the  Metamorphoses  of 
Animal  Tissues.**  Of  this  subject,  the  part  already  published  contains  the  flnt 
section,  which  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  prlndples  which  ought  to 
direct,  and  the  method  which  ought  to  be  pursoed  in,  the  investigation  of  this 
interesting  and  important  snly)ect 

ISsemg  anil  (Salms^xintinq.    By  Edward  Andrew 

Pamtkll,  Author  of  <«  Elements  of  Chemical  Analysis,**  (Reprinted  from 
Pamell's  Applied  Chemistry  in  Manufactures,  Arts,  and  Domastlo  Eoonomy , 
1844.)    With  innstratlons.  8vo,  7«.  doth. 
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<9utane0  of  tj^e  Qtowcat  of  <gualttatibe  2lnal80i0« 

FOLLOWED  IN  THB  OIBSSBN  LABORATORY.  By  HsvRV  Wtu., 
PIlD.,  Profawor  Bxtnordiiury  of  Chflmistry  fat  th«  Uaiverdty  of  <}i<>^ 
With  a  PntmM  by  Baboh  Liura.  Sro.  «r^  or  with  the  TaUei  monntfld 
on  UncBf  7«* 
The  praent  work  la  designed  fbrvee  ia  the labormtory;  eanaeqnaitly, emr- 
thioff  whiehdoee  not  immedlktely  refer  to  the  ntuceaeee  of  enelyeb  u  Teryproperiy 
ezdttded.  If  we  ooDBider,  es  we  ooght,  the  main  deelgn  of  practical  inatrwttm  m 
a  ehemioal  laboratorT,  to  be  the  exercise  of  refleotifln  and  Judgment  in  ordffw  a 
profbond  nnderatanding  of  the  aeientiflc  basis  npon  which  the  separatioD  of  wuei 
from  eaeh  other  depends, it  ia  obvious  that  a  work  adapted  for  la^KyratoryBM 
most  dURer  from  one  designed  for  self Jnstmction.  In  booki  of  the  latter  kmn 
must  be  aasomed  that  the  reader  has  no  prerioos  knowledge ;  they  mast  tMTN 
fore  indnde  a  description  of  a  multitude  of  things  not  absolutely  reletant  to  oot 
professed  object :  with  some  of  these  the  student  ought  to  become  •«li»^  ^ 
attendanee  on  lectures,  or  by  reading  an  elementary  work  on  the  Bdenee,«icD» 
the  preparation  of  reagents :  with  others  (apparatus  and  instruments)  he  bebWM 
fiimuiar  immediately  upon  us  entering  the  laboratory.  IlKise  thereftire  aw*  "^ 
oonsidered  the  best  books  of  this  kind  which  most  oompletdy  "iP^~.!m 
oeoessity  of  a  teacher;  and  neoMsaiily,  on  this  ground,  the  great  adwnwgw 
derived  from  oral  instruction,  and  the  excitement  of  the  student's  own  V^^'^^Jr 
obserration  and  reflection,  are  sacrificed  to  the  mere  mechanical  course  or  opo** 
tions,  which  leads  seeureW  to  the  detection  of  individual  bodies.  .«  of  a 

The  want  of  an  Introduction  to  chemical  analysis,  adapted  for  the  M^°] 
laboratorT,  has  given  rise  to  the  present  work,  which  contains  an  MeozateoeKnp* 
tion  of  the  course  I  have  foltowed  in  my  laboratory  with  great  ■dvam^^ 
twenty-ftve  years.  It  has  been  prepared  at  my  request  by  ™*^"""L?Jl!i  tiut 
has  been  my  aaaistant  during  a  great  part  of  this  period.  I  hope  and  oeuere  »» 
it  will  be  acceptable  to  the  E^uah  public.— Pr<A(M  by  Barw  Liebig. 

iBlrmente   of  ittftemical   flnalU^to,  Qualitative  ahd 

QuANTrrATiTB.    By  Edwaro  Akdrrw  Parnbll,  Author  of  "^'^^^ 
CHajfisnT ;  IK  AuTS,  Mawufacturbs,  akd  DoMBBnc  EOOITOMV."   otcOi 
Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  800  pagea 
8vo,  14«.  oloth. 

This  work  cmbracee  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  analyria :  it  te  |£^!k 
for  laboratorT  use,  and  for  thoee  who  are  not  alt^ther  oB'^^'^^JIor 
chemistrv.  it  opens  with  instructions  for  performing  the  ordinary  ^JU**^ 
lations  or  analytical  processes^  embracing  an  account  of  the  necessary  ^^^''^^1^/^ 
also  the  modes  of  preparing  and  applying  the  various  reagents.  A  ^'p'*'*"^]!.) 
portion  of  the  work  ia  then  devoted  to  the  statement  (partly  in  the  taboiar  »rwj 
of  the  appearances  produced  by  the  principal  reagents  when  applied  to  f^^^Z 
Bubstsnces.  These  appearances  constitute  the  groondwoik  of  a  systematic  co«^ 
of  operations,  next  described,  to  be  followed  in  the  Qualitative  cxsmination  oi  ■» 
kinda  of  substances,  illustrated  by  appropriate  examples.  ^^ 

In  the  division  of  the  work  which  treats  of  quantitative  analysis,  V^'^^'j^t^ 
described  by  which  the  constituents  of  substances  are  separated  from  ^rr^ 
and  their  weights  determined.  Prominence  is  here  given  to  all  ^{^Y^lnff 
commercial  importance,  as  alkaliea,  manganese  and  all  metallic  ores,  '"^?J|S 
powder,  &c.  In  an  Appendix,  prooesses  are  introduced  for  the  complete  *»*J<*r 
of  crude  potashes,  ores  of  msnganese,  saltpetre,  guano,  the  aahes  of  vegetaBia>k 
8dc,  and  copious  tables  to  facilitate  calculationa  in  analyns.  ._^ 

Among  other  subjects  here  treated  of  are  the  following :  the  analym  ofJ^T^ 
waters;  the  use  of  the  blowpipe  in  qualitative  analysis ;  the snalyais  ^^^ 
gases;  the  detection  of  poisons;  the  analysis  of  urine  and  urinaiy  ^^"'^  (q 
the  process  of  organic  analysis.    Several  of  the  prooeases  described  are  oe^ 
treatises  on  the  sul^eot. 

Portrait  of  *Wf«l»Ot  liebtB.      A  Line  BHORATwa. 

by  Raoch,  after  a  Drawing  by  TnAtmcnoLO.    Prioe  7t.  6dL 

"  This  Is  an  admirable  likeness  of  Professor  Uebig.-  Ltuuel, 
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Ke0eatct)e0  into  f^t  Cotton  of  tte  SKutces  m  tj^e 

ANIMAL  BODY.  By  Jobtus  Libbio,  M-D.,  Pn>fMM>r  of  Chemistry  In  the 
UnlTwsity  of  GtoMen.  Edited  by  Wiluam  Obboobt,  M.D.»  Profeaaor  of 
Cbanlstty  in  the  UnlTenity  of  Bdinhnrgli.    8to.    5s. 

This  irork  oontBins  the  results  of  the  Author's  experimental  investigation  of  the 
sol^ect  of  Exosmose  and  Bndosnuae,  from  whish  some  Important  conclusions  are 
deduced  respecting  the  motion  of  those  animal  fluids  whicn  have  no  such  media- 
nioal  propemng  cause  as  the  contraction  cf  Uie  heart ;  particularly  the  passage  of 
tt&e  digMted  food  thxcngh.  the  membranes  of  the  Intestinal  canal,  and  its  entrance 
into  the  Mood ;  the  panage  of  the  nutrient  fluid  outwards  firom  the  blood-Teasels, 
and  its  motion  towards  the  parts  "vi^iere  its  ooDstiturats  acquire  vital  propertiee. 
Bvapomtion  through  a  membrane  is  made  the  sul^ect  of  minute  experimental 
inqidry;  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  the  motion  and  distribution  of  the  fluids  of 
the  body  is  dependant,  in  no  small  d^pree,  on  the  evaporation  which  takes  place 
through  the  sUn  and  lungs ;  and,  as  a  necessary  oonsequenoe,  that  the  health  of 
the  body  Is  aflbeted  l^  those  external  drcumstanoes  which  aflbct  the  cutaneous 
transpiration ;  as  the  oegree  of  dryness  and  temperature  of  the  atmorohere,  and 
the  state  of  the  barometer.  The  disease  called  influenza  is  referred  to  the  dlsturbanee 
of  the  normal  trmnsptratkm  firom  such  a  cause. 

The  accordance  of  these  conclusions  with  the  remarkaUe  experiments  of  Hales 
on  the  influence  of  evaporation  on  the  rise  of  sap  in  plants  is  pointed  out ;  and 
reasoMB  are  assigTied  fbr  reibrring  the  potato-Might  to  suppressed  transpiratiQii 
l^om  the  leaves.  In  hamumy  with  this  view  is  the  ingenious  method  proposed 
by  Dr.  Klotisoh,  of  Berlin,  for  preventing  the  potato-disease^  which  method  is 
desoribed  in  sn  appendix. 

®ieini0tr9  in  ite  flppltcatfon  to  flgtcculture  anii 

PHTBIOLOQY.  By  JvmvB  Libbio»  M.D.  Edited  ftt)m  the  Manoaorlpt 
of  the  Author,  by  Ltom  Fi.AYrAm,  Ph«D.,  and  Wu.  Orbooby,  M.D. 
Fourth  Edition,  revised.    8vOk    IQt.  Od.  oloth. 

The  Curmer  who  now  carries  on  his  operations  without  reference  to  the  recent 
applications  of  Chemistry  to  his  caUng,  as  developed  in  this  work,  is  certainly  not 
in  a  position  to  compete  suocessAilly  with  his  more  sdentiflc  neighbour.  The 
main  object  of  the  author  ii  the  expontion  of  the  chemical  processes  engaged  in 
the  nutrition  of  vegetables,  and  the  elucidation,  on  the  prindples  thus  laid  down, 
of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  sttending  the  ordinazy  practice. 

TUs  work  is  divided  into  two  prindpsl  sections.  In  tne  flrst.  the  derivation  of 
the  various  constituents  of  veffetables  is  traced  to  the  atmosphere  and  Uie  solL . 
Application  of  the  principles  thus  developed  ia  then  made  to  the  art  of  culture. 
Among  the  subjects  here  treated  of  are.  the  causes  of  fertility  and  barrenness ;  the 
means  of  improving  indifTerent  soils ;  the  reasons  why  the  practice  of  rotaticm  of 
orope  and  fallow  is  found  advantageous,  and  the  princlplra  on  which  the  Judicious 
application  of  manures  should  be  founded.  This  first  part  concludes  with  a  fiill 
account  of  the  results  of  various  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  plants,  which  are  useftil  as 
a  aulde  to  the  choice  of  efficient  manures. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  work  the  author  discusses  tlie  suttjects  of  fermenta- 
tion, decay,  and  putrefaction,  and  makes  sppUcation  to  tike  processes  of  making 
wine,  beer  and  vin^iar.  The  natural  processes  of  nitrification,  and  the  conversion 
of  wood  into  coal,  and,  lastty,  the  action  of  poisons,  contagions  and  miasms  are 
here  elucidated. 

dPre0entU0  duCtWSLUVti^t^xiilSltf^tiiB  of  aiftaltmettj?, 

and  of  Determining  the  Commerolal  Value  of  Aoids  and  Manganese. 
ISmo.   4«.  cloth. 

The  various  processes  described  in  this  work  for  the  testing  of  alkalies,  adds, 
and  wes  of  manganese,  are  founded  on  the  same  principle,  easv  of  application,  and 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  commercial  chemist  and  the  manufacturer.  This  work 
is  divested,  as  for  as  possible,  of  unexplained  sdentiflc  terms,  that  the  accounts  of 
the  processes  may  be  intelligible  and  available  to  persons  but  sUghUv  acquainted 
with  chemistry.  Besides  the  account  of  analytical  processes,  this  volume  aflbrds 
information  on  the  qualities  of  diflbrent  commercial  varieties  of  the  aitidei  treated 
of,  likely  to  prove  useful  to  the  chemist  and  mannfoeturer. 
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Vtactfcal  S^armacs*     The  Arrangemento,   Apparatus, 

and  ManipulatioiiB  of  the  PharmnoeatieAl  Shop  and  Labonitory.  By 
FftANCis  MoBR,  Ph.D.,  AaMoor  Phamuoia  of  tho  Royal  Collage  of  Medi. 
cine,  CoblenU,  and  THSOPHiXitn  Rkdwood,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy  to  the  Pharmaeeutioal  Society  of  Great  Britain.  Ulastfated 
by  400  Engrarings  on  Wood.    8ro.    12«.  6tf.  doth. 

This  work  has  for  its  object  the  description  of  ehemieal  and  phannaoentical  mani- 
polatioos,  end  of  the  most  approved  arrangements  and  apparatus  reladAg  to  the 
practice  of  pharmacr.  Tho  stimcdus  and  improyement  which  has  reoently  been 
excited  among  the  pnsrmaceatists  in  this  country  bss  oaosed  sn  inoresaed  demand 
for  information  on  these  sabjects ;  and  the  repntation  for  sdentiflo  aoquiremcBts 
enjoyed  by  those  who  have  cultivated  the  art  on  the  Continent,  has  naturally 
directed  attention  to  that  quarter  as  a  probable  souroe  Arom  which  valuable  soggea> 
Uons  might  be  derived.  Accordingly,  on  the  publication  of  Dr.  Mohr'a  *'  Manoal 
of  PhATmaceuticnl  Technology/'  Bir.  Bedwood  undertook  to  edit  a  tranalatioa  of  so 
much  of  that  work  as  might  be  thought  to  oonvey  the  meet  praotieally  useAil 
information,  and  to  make  such  additions  as  would  meet  the  requiremeots  of 
English  pharmaceutical  practitioners.  The  result  has  been  the  produetioin  of  this 
treatise^  m  which  are  contained  the  principal  details  relating  to  the  art  of  pharma^, 
as  conducted  in  establishments  of  the  highest  reputation  in  this  oountry.  together 
vrith  the  results  of  the  personal  experience  of  one  of  the  most  aninent  of  the 
tincntal  phaimaoeutists. 


GENERAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Shop,  or  DnpinAaT.— Aznngements 
fur  Heating ;  for  Lighting ;  for  Y en^ 
tilating;  Division  of  Shop  into 
Compartments ;  the  Dispensing 
Counter. 

LABoaAToar. 

SToaB.aoox. 

SroaE-cKLLAa. 

DaviNO-Boox,  OR  Lorr. 

POWDK&IRO-aOOK. 

SPECLLL  ARRANGRMENTS,  APPA- 
RATUS,  AND  OPERATIONS. 

DaTDVO^LOSBT. 

Stkax  Appauatxts.— BeindorTn  Appa- 
ratus—Cucurbit and  Head;  Evapo- 
rating  Pans;  Steam-fUnnel;  Hot- 
air  Chamber;  Sand-bath;  Oonden- 
sing  Apparatus. 

DmiLLATION  WITH  THX  OUCDBBTT. 

DioKsnoK  AND  InfusioK 

SoLimoK,  LiQtrxPACTTON,  Saponifica- 

TION,  &C. 

VAPoaisATiox.  —  Mechanical  Stirrer ; 
Laboratory  Alarum. 

SraAX-BOILBBS  AND  APPAHATUB. 
VbNTILATION  op  LABOaATO&T. 

PaBPAaanoN  of  ExraAcn. — ^Aqueous 
Extracts  —  Displacement  Process; 
Press  of  Count  Real;  Evaporation 
over  mJted  Fire;  Evaporation  by 
Water-bath  or  Steam-bath ;  Evapo- 
ration in  Vacuo ;  Spontaneous 
evaporation.— Alcoholic  s  Ethereal 
Extracts. 


PRBPAnATiON  OP  TtNCTTTBEi— by  Maoe- 
ration  (PharmacopoDia  process; ; 
by  Maceration  (Dr.  Burton's  pro- 
cess) ;  by  Percolation,  or  Displace- 
ment. 

TRxPBB98.—Horiaontal  Press;  Vertieal 
Press ;  Hydraulic  Press. 

PaocKss  OF  ExpasssioN. — Presa-bags, 

FuBNACX  OPKaATions.— Fnd;  Cmci- 
bles ;  Air  or  Wind  Furnace ;  Blast 
Furnaces;  Double BeUows;  Cmeilde 
Furnace ;  Seflstroem*S  Furnace : 
Common  Blast  Fumaoe ;  Oentriftigai 
Blower;  Flame  Fumaoe;  Common 
Portable  Furnaces. 

DUTTLLATION  IN    GLASS  AND  EaKTSRN- 

WAKB.— Retorts ;  Receivers ;  Ar- 
rangement of  Apparatus;  Gas 
Furnaces;  Flasks,  Retort  Stand; 
Condensers;  Process  of  Distillation; 
Furnace  and  Sand-pot  for  Retort ; 
Stone-ware  Still;  Stone-ware  Con- 
denser. 

Dbt,  ok  DEsraucTiTB  DmrixATioN. 

Distillation  op  Watbrs  and  Essshti  al 
Oils. 

pRBSKavATiON  axD  Rbctification  op 
Essbntial  Oils. 

RccnncATioir  op  Ethbu. 

GBNBaATION  AND  ABSORFTION  OP  GAS^XiK. 

—  Carbonic  Acid ;  Sulphurrtteil 
Hydrogen;  Chlorine;  Generating 
Veswls ;  Wash-botUcs ;  Safety- 
tubes;  WottlTsandotherCondeiw^Qff 
Apparatus;  Escape  for  Noxious 
Gases. 
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9tXCtttal  iP^WCmUCa  {CanHmied.) 


SuBLiMATiOH.— Benzoic  Add ;  Odomel. 

FxLTSATioN.  —  Filtering  Media;  Oon- 
struction  of  Filtere;  Go&tinuous 
Filtration;  Wash-bottles. 

Cla&ipzcation. 

CoABSic  CoMjfixvTioM  or  Vkoetabue 
SuB8T\KCB».  —  Chopping  -  trough ; 
Catting  or  Sliolng.knife ;  ditto  Self- 
supplying;  Cradle-knife;  Rolling- 
knife;  Chinese  Cutting-trough. 

PcLvaaisATioN  OP  Davos.— By  Contu- 
sion; Mortar  and  Spring.pestle ; 
Stampers.— By  Trituration;  Marble 
Mortars;  Porphyry  Slab  and  Mul- 
ler;  Levigating  Apparatus;  Drug- 
mill  ;  Sifting  Apparatus ;  Drag- 
grinding. 

Graxttlation  of  Metai^s. — Granulating- 
box. 

Klutbiattoh. 

Dbcantatiow.— With  a  Ouiding-rod; 
over  a  greased  rim;  Syphons;  Pi- 
pettes. 

WxioHiNo  andMkaburimo. — Balances  ; 
'Weights;  Measures. 

Determination  or  Sp>xific  Gbjlvitiks. 
— Of  Solids;  of  Liquids. 

Stoppsiuno  op  Glass  Bottlks. 

RiuiovAJL  of  Fixed  Stoppkes. 


Dbbiccatior  or  Bottuis,  Flasks,  &c 

Thz  Ttimo  or  Knots.— The  Capping 

Knot;  Binding  Knot;  PyToteennical 

Knot ;  Beer  Knot ;  Champagne  Knot. 

CiriTiNO,  Dbjlumo,  &  Bendino  Glam. 

COHKKCTINO  AHD  LxniNO  OP  APPAHArVS. 

—Indian-rubber  Connectors ;  Curk- 

borers ;  Tube  Connexions. 
CoATxno  Glass  and  PoacBLAiN  Yessxu 

with  Copper. 
PaEPAaATioK  or  Waxed  Paper. 
Castiko  or  Zu(c,  Potash,  and  Lunar 

Caustic. 
Closed  Operatino  Chaxbsr  or  Closet. 

THE  DISPENSING  OF  MEDICINES. 

Means  for  Presbrtino  Cleanliness. 

Aids  to  Dispekrinq. 

Infusions  and  Dbcoctions. 

Reaoino  the  Prv^ceiptionb. 

Preparation  of  Mixtueks. — Draogfats; 
Drops ;  Emulsions ;  Powders ;  Elec- 
tuaries; ConMrves;  Liuctus;  Lo- 
Eenges;  Pills;  Capsules;  Gargles, 
Injections,  &c. ;  Lotionsi,  Liniments, 
&c. ;  Ointments,  Suppositories ; 
Cataplasms;  Plasters. 

Inhalation  or  Gasks.  —  Vapours  ; 
Fumer. 


I3r.  MmpxatV^  ^lattner,  on  t^t  3S(otopipe.    The 

Use  of  the  Blowpipe  in  the  dualitative  and  Quantitatlra  Ezamination  of 
Minerals,  Ores,  Furnace  Products,  and  other  Metallic  Combinations.  By 
Profiissors  Plattnbr  and  Musprait.  Second  Edition,  revised  throughout, 
with  numerous  emendations  and  additions.  lUostratad  by  Engraringa. 
One  Volume  8vo.    Price  lOf.  &f. 

This  work  is  divided  into  three  sections,  with  an  appendix.  The  first  section  treats 
of  the  improved  form  of  blowpipe  invented  by  Plattner ;  and  of  all  the  apparatus, 
reagents,  &c.,  requisite  for  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  examination  of  sub- 
stances before  the  blowpipe.  The  second  division  of  the  Work  is  devoted  to  quali. 
tative  analysis.  In  this  division  are  given  all  the  reactions  which  take  place  on 
submitting 'the  various  substances  to  the  action  of  the  blowpipe  flame;  together 
with  comprehensive  Tables  of  their  comportment,  per  «e,  and  with  reagents. 
General  rules  are  also  given,  by  means  of  which,  the  ingredients  of  compound 
bodies  may  be  detected.  In  this  section  also  examples  are  given  of  the  method  of 
procedure  employed  in  the  examination  of  compounds  for  all  their  constituents, 
with  the  aid  of  the  blowpipe,  commencing  with  simple  examples,  and  gradaally 
leadii^  to  the  exammalion  of  more  complex  bodies.  The  third  section  is  devoted 
to  a  description  of  a  blowing  apparatus  for  quantitative  analysis ;  the  mouth  blow- 
pipe having  been  found  too  tedious  for  use  in  this  department.  The  method 
of  preparing  those  »>ub(itancos  whose  metallic  constituents  are  to  be  ascertained, 
and  a  minuieand  lucid  description  of  the  vaiious  quantitative  anah'ses,  are  given, 
together  with  a  description  of  the  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Lead,  Tin,  and  other 
assays.  In  the  appendix  is  presented  a  systematic  arrangement  of  all  the  oxidi<w4 
minemls,  Trom  their  behaviour  before  the  blowpipe.  A  table  of  atomic  weights  is 
appended,  together  with  the  comportment  of  urinary'  calculi,  when  sabmitted  to 
the  blowpipe  flouie. 
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An  iSUmentars  Cteattse  on  iUrir|ancr0|  for  the  Use 

of  th«  Junior  UnlTerslty  Bkudenta.  By  Richaho  Poitbr,  A.M.,  late 
Fellow  of  Quean**  College,  Ounbridge,  Ptofeeaor  of  Natural  Philoetiphy  in 
Unlveraity  GoUege,  London.  Second  Edition.  8yo,  with  numerouB 
Diagram*.    6i.  6d.  cloth. 

This  work,  the  sul^eot-matter  of  which  is  treated  aoooiidin^  to  the  modern 
method  of  teaching  mechanics,  is  adapted  to  students  oommencing  natural  phi- 
loBophy,  and  mav  be  mastered  by  those  who  are  moderatelT  acquainted  with  algeom, 
geometry,  and  plane  trigonometry.  The  propositions  are  demonstrated  analytically; 
and,  at  the  close  of  esch  section,  ezamplee  are  given,  with  the  view  of  preparing: 
the  student  for  applying  the  general  analytical  methods,  of  which  he  is  put  ui  pQ». 
seariott,  to  the  solution  of  the  new  problons  which  he  may  me^  with,  relating  to 
the  different  departments  of  the  subject  The  worii  Uius  fbtms  an  adTantageoas 
introduction  to  more  profound  ioTestigstions. 

Although  the  term  **  mechanics,"  in  its  wider  sense,  comprehends  hydzostatiQs 
and  hydxodynamioB,  in  this  work  statics  and  dynamics  alone  are  presented  to  the 
reader,  as  being  its  more  elementary  subdivisions.  All  the  fundamental  formulae 
of  those  sciences  are  proved  and  illustrated.  In  statin,  after  the  composition  and 
rsaolution  of  Ibgroes.  the  learner  is  made  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  statical 
couples,  the  properties  of  the  oentre  of  gravity,  the  mechanical  powers  and  their 
oombinations,  the  application  of  the  inineiple  of  virtual  vdodties  to  the  media- 
nical  powers,  sod  tiie  laws  of  friction.  In  dynamics,  the  parallelogrsm  of  velo- 
cities is  demonstrated,  and  the  theory  of  impact  explained  (accompanied  by  a  table 
of  the  comparative  elasticities  of  bodies)  with  that  of  accelerating  forces,  projectiles* 
and  constrainedmotiiui— the  latter  including  thecydoidalpendmum,  and  a  probloa 
on  railway  curves. 

An  IBIementarp  Cteattoe  on  ®pttc0.    By  Richard 

POTTBA,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Katural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  In 
University  OoUegs,  London.  8vOb,  with  numerous  Diagrams.    Of.  6d.  doth. 

The  object  of  the  author  is  to  divide  gecHnetiioal  optics  into  two  perts^  of  whieh 
lihis  treatise  forms  the  first.  Its  subject  comprehends  the  essential  propositions  of 
the  sdenoe,  and  their  applicatioa  to  the  theonr  of  optical  instruments  and  the 
structure  of  the  eye,  presented  in  an  elcmentsry  form  (with  CKamples  Ibr  exercfae), 
80  as  to  be  attainable  by  students  not  very  far  advanced  in  mathematles.  The 
higher  parts,  requiring  a  knowledge  of  the  differential  calculus,  are  reserved  for 
another  work. 

After  laying  down  the  general  laws  of  reflection  and  refraetion,  and  explaining 
the  canstmcuon  of  photometera,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  rdieotioD  of  light  by 
plain  and  curved  mirrors;  the  reflraetion  of  light  at  curved  surfaoea,  the  properties 
of  lenses,  snd  the  formation  of  images ;  chromatics,  or  the  analysis  of  solsr  ligfat, 
and  the  nature  of  achromatic  fftssses :  and  the  structure,  power,  and  defects  of  tba 
eye.  The  work  concludes  with  a  fhll  account  of  the  difiwent  ftMms  of  tdeeeopeB 
and  microscopes  (including  the  solar,  oxyhydrogen,  and  iuoemal  microsoope»i, 
and  the  construction  of  various  other  optiosl  instruments ;  among  others,  Hanuey^s 
sextant,  the  optical  squarcL  the  screw  mioraaieter,  and  Wollaston*s  doublet  and 
goniometer.   The  oamera  oosoura  and  its  use  in  photogTm>hy  are  also  explained. 
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